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What could be more natural as a theme 
than a word that characterizes each stu- 
dent’s life? 

But it wasn’t an easy theme to develop — 
even though it was right under our noses. 

As the year began, we planned stories 
about how students live. We called our pack- 
age “‘lifestyles.”’ 

And while we assigned reporters and pho- 
tographers to record parties, classes, suit- 
casing and jobs, we struggled with themes 
— which, after a day’s thought, were judged 
either trite or awful. 

It wasn’t until we stopped struggling that 
we realized we had our theme. And it sound- 
ed better every day. 

While the theme was difficult, story ideas 
were not. They came by the hundreds, but 
we gradually limited them to a few. 

In order to cover the year accurately, we 
knew we had to come up with a mixture of 
personal and general stories. We searched 
for interesting personalities and found sever- 
al, including a legless freshman and a 5-feet- 
tall female ROTC member who couldn’t ac- 
cept defeat. 

Common lifestyles were easy to find. Suit- 
casing, the nightlife and housing were a bond 
between all students. 

Major news stories were practically hand- 
ed to us. President Dero Downing unexpect- 
edly resigned, perhaps the biggest story of 
the year. The presidential selection commit- 


tee, besieged by rumors of political intrigue, 
fumbled its way to find a president by May 
1s; 

While the stories came easy, finding the 
best ways to present them did not. Much 
thought went into story angles, picture ideas 
and layout. 

The academics and administration section 
was the first to undergo a major change. To 
spark student interest, candid photographs 
were added; to give equal coverage to each 
administrator, mug shots were taken; for 
better organization, administrators were di- 
vided into sections. 

Throughout the book, clean layouts, 
shorter stories and larger pictures were de- 
signed to make reading easier. Picture sto- 
ries, such as the ones about jogging and 
Sigma Nu tubing, were also added. 

Each page was the result of a team effort, 
and the team was composed of more than 
Talisman staff members. 

The registrar’s and student affairs offices 
were patient with us, looking up answers to 
everything from which dorm had the most 
open houses to which student had the high- 
est grade-point average. 

Dr. Charles Anderson, media services di- 
rector, helped the clubs section achieve con- 
tinuity by allowing us to use the television 
studios for group pictures. 

Herald staff writers and freelance writers 
and photographers combined to give us the 


help we needed. 
continued on back endsheet 
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— Mark Lyons 
THE HOMECOMING PARADE wasn’t just for students. Cladice and Claud Tarison 


watch the festivities from their front porch on Center Street. The couple has lived in the 
house since 1924, and their children went to Western. 


Haus before the first football game, 
Western’s course was changed. 

While students were getting ready to go to 
the game Sept. 9, President Dero Downing 
tearfully resigned at a regents meeting. 

But the game went on. And so did the 
university as the football team became the 
topic of conversation. 

The season was expected to be humdrum, 
but the team won the Ohio Valley 
Conference and hoped to go to a bowl. 

But they didn’t. And life went on. 


a. “es BO! 


— David Frank 
THE AFTERNOON SUN and a 14-6 victory over Murray warm coach Jimmy Feix 
and his team. The Nov. 18 game gave Western first place in the Ohio Valley Confer- 
ence, but the victory was short-lived because Western was not invited to the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association tournament. 


FLAGS of Kentucky, the United States and Western frame Dero Downing in the 
regents conference room in Wetherby Administration Building. Downing resigned as 
president Sept. 9 and was on sabbatical in the spring. 
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— Mark Lyons 


White the regents searched for a new the championship game against Eastern, a 


president, and Downing prepared for his foul was called — seconds after the final 

spring sabbatical, basketball season got buzzer sounded. The referees and timer had 

underway. not heard the buzzer and awarded the free 
With a new coach, the men’s team was throws to Eastern. 

expected to do well. They were not expected They won. 


to be “robbed’”’ of the OVC championship. In But life went on. 
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Opening 


| eae for Downing’s resignation, the 
academic and administrative world stayed 
much the same. 

Some freshmen and sophomores got a 
surprise when they found that graduation 
requirements had been changed. At the end 
of last year, the regents slipped in an 
increase in the number of upper-level 
courses, sending some students into a frenzy. 

And some administrators joined the 
frenzied race for the presidency. But they 
lost. 

And classes still went on. 


— Bob Skipper 
WHILE A DOG scratches its fleas, Dr. Edward DiBella, a part-time student and a 
retired professor, concentrates on the lecture in Dr. Ronald Veenker’s Hebrew 383 
class. The class met outside Gordon Wilson Hall to celebrate the warm spring day. 
DiBella used to teach sociology. 


“JESUS and the 12 Disciples” pose for a photographer after a re-enactment of the 
Last Supper at First Baptist Church. Deacons of the church portrayed the characters, 
and eight of the 13 were university staff members. After the supper, a portrait was 


taken to hang in the church. 


‘ae A 
— David Frank 
A LONG CORD snakes around the Diddle Arena floor as William Bast replaces 
= ; vacuum bags on his sander while refinishing the floor early in the fall semester. Bast 
: works for the Cincinnati Floor Co., which installed the original floor in 1964. 
— Mark Lyons 
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In the section: 


BRO. JIMMY GENTRY — a stu- 26 
dent who dares to be different ... 
and a minister. 


SAM EARLY — a legless freshman 
who startles passers-by and insists 
he isn’t handicapped. 


GAYLE WATKINS — a full-time 
student, wife and mother who hopes 
to become a full-time Olympic cham- 
pion. 

KAREN MARTIN — a five-feet tall 


woman who is “one of the guys” in 
an air assault school. 


THE NIGHTLIFE — from dusk to 
dawn, life doesn’t fade on or off cam- 
pus. 


JOGGING — a popular exercise 64 
that’s becoming a popular sport. 


IN HER SECOND attempt at a 10-mile road march, Ka- 
ren Martin crosses the finish line. The Louisville junior 
completed the road march and graduated from the Air 
Assault School in Fort Campbell in April. A ROTC student, 
Miss Martin failed in her first attempt. (See page 44) 

— Judy Watson 


Student Life 


Student life. 
It’s full of lifestyles. 


From the very basics of life in a dorm to 
life as a suitcaser, lifestyles are as varied as 
a handicapped student or a combination 
mother /wife/student/track star. 

Many styles are shared in common. Who at 
Western hasn’t pondered religious questions, 
at least heard of Homecoming or talked 
about concerts? 

But some lifestyles are special stories that 
only special people can tell. 

Either way, they all have life. And they all 
have style. 
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Getting admitted to Western is a cinch. There are only two require- 
ments — a mind of sorts and money. 

But registering, moving into the dorm and finding a place to park 
will cause the average student to forfeit both requirements. 

Preregistration is not just a convenience, it’s a lifesaver for incom- 
ing freshmen. 

No long lines in Diddle Arena to worry about, no danger of getting 
only four of the 18 hours you want, three of which are an “‘Introduc- 
tion to .. .” course that has nothing to do with your degree program. 


And the other hour is an archery class 
taught by someone recommended by some- 
one who goes to your church in Glasgow. 

As a second-semester freshman, register- 
ing in Diddle Arena is like driving down the 
By-Pass with your eyes closed. It is best to 
go with someone who knows all the tricky 
turns and understands the signs. 

First they tell you to register at 10:46 
a.m. Thursday, and when you arrive at 
10:50 the next group of people with names 
that start with the next letter is waiting in 
line. 

Warning: Registration is one thing at 
school that starts on time. 

To go through all the processing at regis- 
tration, one needs at least an unlimited 
checking account or a wife going into labor. 
Only people you don’t know get scholar- 
ships. 

Follow the signs, fill out the forms and 
don’t take advice from other freshmen and 
you will get through registration, unless you 
forget your car registration. 

Should you forget that, it is highly unlike- 
ly that you will ever make it through school. 
If you decide to go ahead and park your car 
on campus without a sticker, go ahead and 
meet the people down at public safety. 
You'll be seeing them often. 

For sophomores, registration is very sat- 
isfying. It’s almost fun knowing where to go 
and who to pay. 

But the thrill leaves with the coming of 
the junior year. Trying to fill out the 
punched cards is easier than driving blind, 
but if you forget your car registration again, 
you needn’t worry about that. Public safety 
will own your ’64 Valiant. 

Seniors get the royal treatment. They 
don’t care how much it costs, they just 


If you can make it through registration, 
moving in and parking, the rest is uphill 


register first and get out. 

For girls, living in a dorm means meeting 
lots of other girls and trading clothes with 
them, but for guys it’s not that way at all. 
The neighbors seem to play music you 
don’t like much louder than you can stand. 

They also stay up late and throw rotten 
fruit at your door or pull fire alarms, which 
is even worse than being awakened by the 
deafening sound of an apple smashing into 
your door, 


The best place to study is in the stair- 
wells. If you have to scream, nobody will 
ever know. Except the other people study- 
ing in the stairwells. It’s no secret. 

Hot water is available in the showers only 
before you get up. 

Sheet exchanges take place only on 
nights when it is impossible to participate. 

Dorm living is not all bad. Potential crimi- 
nals will find it a seasoning time for lengthy 
prison terms. 

Comparisons between prisons and dorms 
are not all that farfetched. The visiting 
hours are much the same and the rooms are 
similar. 

But at least elevators don’t get stuck in 
prisons. 

When your parents finally mail your car 
registration to you, it’s time to collect your 
diploma. 

On the eve of graduation you go out and 
get inebriated with several undergraduate 
friends who swear they'll have you back 
before graduation in the morning. 

They wheel your car into the parking lot 
long before starting time, only to discover 
that all the parking spaces are filled. You 
sense something is wrong while lying face 
down on the back seat of your car. 

They find a parking space near your 
church in Glasgow and you end up walking 
to the ceremony. 2 

All too sober from the long, wet trek, you 
wander into Diddle Arena an hour late for 
graduation, which has been moved inside 
because of the rain. 

The emcee calls a name that starts with a 
letter five letters after your name. 

Warning: Graduation is another thing at 
school that starts on time. 


— David Whitaker (|) 
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Whether it be in dorms or 
apartments, students search for 
plenty of ... 


[LOV7UnDE] 


ee: and bottles lie in the floor along with a few shirts and pants, an empty keg, cigarette 


butts and leftover Fritos. 


“Excuse the mess,” the resident says to the reporter. ‘‘We had a pretty wild party yesterday.” 
The resident of this duplex apartment on Kentucky Street, Ben Zike, lives there with two 


— Harold Sinclair 


RULES were made to be broken, and some Keen Hall 
residents enjoy an “‘illegal’’ party in the dorm. Alcoholic 
beverages are not permitted on campus, but some students 
find their way around the rule. 


| 
— Harold Sinclair 
A SPLINTERED DOOR and cracked wallpaper are part 
of Belinda Bell’s one-room apartment. The Louisville soph- 
omore said she’s lived in the Center Street apartment for 
two years. She pays $50 a month. 


other hometown buddies, Scott Wilson and 
Jeff Stegner. 

The Louisville natives’ apartment is prob- 
ably not that much different from some of the 
other off-campus apartments where students 
live, study, party and get away from dorm life. 

“TI couldn’t take dorm living any longer,” 
Zike said. “I got tired of living in one small 
room.”’ He lived in Poland Hall for two years. 

Zike said the main disadvantage of apart- 
ment living is rent. He and his roommates pay 
$225 monthly with utilities included. 

“Our landlord is a jerk, really lazy,” he said. 
“I called him three times about our roof leak- 
ing and ended up fixing it myself, and he didn’t 
pick up the garbage for a month.” 

The three roommates said they alternate 
doing the dishes and cleaning the apartment. 
Most of the furniture they have was brought 
from home. 

Zike sleeps on box springs and a mattress, 
which lie in the floor. “‘We were wrestling one 
night and the bed frame broke, but I don’t 
mind the floor,’’ he said. 

Zike said the apartment was expensive for 
its quality, but that they had decided to get an 
apartment a few weeks before school and had 
to take what they could find. 

“It’s a dump. I’ll never live in a place like 
this again,” he said. 


Except for the sorority paddles hanging on the 
wall and a few textbooks lying around, it would 
be hard to tell that three coeds live in the 
apartment. 

The Rock Creek Drive duplex shared by 
Sara Westfall, Jane Goodin and Sandy Dorroh 
is decorated with healthy plants, stylish furni- 
ture and a colorful feminine touch. 

In looking for an apartment, Ms. Westfall, a 
Versailles senior, said they tried to find a place 
not too far from campus and one “‘that had 
enough room for all our stuff.” 

The two-bedroom duplex costs the sorority 
sisters $225 a month. Utilities and telephone 
are not included, but the residents agree it’s 


continued on page 18 


COUPLES decorate the lobby of Central Hall after a 
Sunday night open house. The number of possible open 
houses was increased to 24 per semester, but Bemis Law- 
rence and East halls had the most with 20. 
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worth it. Ms. Goodin, a Lebanon junior, said she The three roommates say they discuss meals 
“T study better out here,”’ Ms. Westfall said. wished the apartment were closer to campus and what food to buy at the beginning of the 
‘“‘My grades have definitely improved.” so that they wouldn’t have to worry about week and take turns cooking everything from 


She added that she liked the freedom of finding a parking space on campus in the morn- hamburgers to lasagna. 
having male guests over and not being ing. Their apartment stays neat “because every- | 
cramped in one room, as she was while living in “And sometimes it’s scary when you are body picks up after themselves,” Ms. Westfall 
the dorm for three years. here by yourself,” she said. said. 


— Harold Sinclair 
RELAXING on a waterbed, Sherree Tipton and Steve Krig- 
baum take time out from fall semester finals week. The two 
were at her apartment. 


_ lark Tucker 
WHILE HIS WIFE relaxes, Dwight Harbin completes a pro- 
ject for class in their Elm Street apartment. Harbin and his wife, 
Wendy, said they planned to move soon to Sweden to do 
missionary work. 


— Harold Sinclair A c : : ‘ff "4 f / 


GREASE SPLATTERS and Vince Williams winces after he ; CALL, waa }-pfoug ‘Sa / of Jf 
put chicken in a frying pan while the grease was too hot. The ; 2 Py TL 9s OG by os’ AL f // {f /} 
mass communications major lived in an apartment just off LIMA LL SOF Lf, LLL IDA LS LIS GF PARAL LT A IES 
Center Street. ; FS WALL LPP Poke i i ia oe 


For married students, finding apartments near 
campus can be a real challenge, as Mohammad 
and Mehvash Boca found. 

The Bocas were on a waiting list for one of 
the four on-campus married student apart- 
ments for almost two years before they got 
one in the basement of South Hall. 


Horace Shrader, housing director, said that 
the university has two apartments in South 
Hall and two in West Hall that are available for 
married students. 

The university has also acquired several oth- 
er apartments surrounding the campus, 
Shrader said. 


‘\ 


— Harold Sinclair 


He said that the lack of funds was the major 
reason there was not more university married 
housing. 

Bowling Green has more apartments avail- 
able in the community for married students 
than most other state schools, Shrader said. 

The Bocas say they like their two-bedroom, 
$95 a month apartment because it’s cheaper 
than the one-bedroom apartment they had 
lived in before. 

Boca, a fifth-year business major from Iran, 
said he liked being close to classes and the 
libraries and not having to worry about driving 
to class. 

Noise from 200 upstairs neighbors has not 
been a problem, Boca said. ‘‘The only time its 
really noisy is at the first of the year,” he said. 

The Bocas have a two-year-old son, Ali, and 
they often socialize with other married stu- 
dents on campus. Their neighbors across the 
hall have children and a swing set outside the 
dorm, where Ali sometimes plays. 

“Ali likes having all the girls’ attention,”’ his 
father said. ““They’ve even offered to babysit 
for him.” 


When Sandy and Greg Kemper began looking 
for an apartment before they were married 214 
years ago, they began to realize the shortage 
of married student housing close to campus. 

Mrs. Kemper, a sophomore business admin- 
istration major, needed to be in walking dis- 
tance of campus since her husband drove to 
work. 

“We couldn’t find a place fit to live in,’’ she 
said. “It was hard to find a place without holes 
in the walls or bugs.” 

The Kempers finally found a one-bedroom 
apartment in a new complex near campus. 
And they ended up finding a job as well — 
Sandy and Greg are resident managers at West 
Q Apartments on Fourth and Clay Streets. 

As resident managers, the Kempers take 
care of the grounds and do odds and ends, 
such as cleaning snow off the sidewalks. 

The Kempers get their rent and utilities free 
for being resident managers. 

Their cozy apartment is decorated in rusts, 
browns and earthy colors with lots of plants, 
pictures and brightly colored afghans and pil- 
lows in the living room. 

Mrs. Kemper said they received several of 
the furnishings as wedding gifts, but most of 
the furniture came from family. 

A refinished whiskey barrel serves as a small 
table in the living room. ‘‘Someone left it in the 
front yard of the apartment, so we decided to 
use it,” Mrs. Kemper said. 


She said the only thing bad about their 
continued on page 20 


SURROUNDED BY TILE, Magsoob Ahmed Choudry 
shaves in the third floor restroom of Pearce-Ford Tower. 
Choudry is a graduate student from Pakistan. 
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apartment was that it was getting crowded as 
they accumulated more items and that they 
had to leave their cat at home, since no pets 
are allowed. 

She said it bothered her that some college 
students had to live in apartments that are 


“filthy,” like the ones they first looked at. 
“T had almost decided to live in the dorm 


and Greg live at home before we found this 
one,” she said. 


For freshmen and sophomores dorm life is 


saan eran 


| 
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their only choice — unless they have a good 
excuse. 

John Osborne, a housing official who often 
handles requests for exemptions from on-cam- 
pus housing, said that 14.6 percent of the 
freshmen and sophomore classes have been 


granted exemptions and are living off campus. 
Students commuting or living with parents 
and relatives may be exempt but the only oth- 
er reasons for exemption are situations that 
are “‘out of the ordinary,”’ he said. 
Often students request exemptions because 


— Harold Sinclair 


of special medical reasons. ‘‘The reasons range 
from psychological problems to handicapped 
problems, where students believe they have 
better facilities off campus,” Osborne said. 

Students may also be exempt for financial 
reasons if they can show that living off campus 
with relatives would be more economical. 

George Bachert, a Fern Creek sophomore, 
lived in an apartment his freshman year after 
requesting to live off campus for financial rea- 
sons. 

“I thought it would be cheaper living in an 
apartment with my brother,” Bachert said. He 
moved back into Poland Hall this year because 
he found the dorm was less expensive. 

Osborne said some students have asked to 
be exempt because they “‘felt they couldn’t 
study in a residence hall.” 

“If you gave everyone an exemption for 
this, we would no longer have an on-campus 
policy,” he said. 

Osborne said they review each request on 
an individual basis and try to take everything 
into consideration. 

A sophomore, who asked not to be identi- 
fied, said she wrote a note saying she was 
going to be living at home, when she was actu- 
ally living in an off-campus apartment with two 
other sophomores. 

“My father signed the note because he 
thought I was mature enough to have my own 
apartment,” she said. 

For the remaining 4,344 students living in 
campus residence halls, the year was fairly 
typical with sharing one-room homes, commu- 
nity bathrooms and friendships with a variety 
of neighbors. 

But the new closed-door policy may have 
added some zest to open house visitation. 

However, Sharon Dyrsen, coordinator of 
hall programming, said participation decreased 
slightly, but she attributed this to the fact that 
there are now more open houses allowed by 
the university, with the maximum being 24. 

In the fall, each dorm conducted a survey 
asking residents the number of open houses 
they wanted. The housing office took the total 
number voted on in each dorm and then divid- 
ed this by the number of residents in that dorm 
— which means that it would take a 100 per- 
cent vote to get the maximum 24 open houses 
approved. 

Ms. Dyrsen said that she believed the open 
houses were more relaxed now and “‘less of a 
hassle.”’ The doors can be locked with the new 
policy. 

The closed-door policy has made the job 
easier for resident assistants, too. ‘“‘All we do 
now is make sure the guests are checked in and 


A FLAG serves as a tablecloth for Phil Evans, Jenny 
Connerly and Roger Hinkle. Evans cooked steak, baked 
potatoes and corn for the dinner during an open house at 
Keen Hall. He and Hinkle were roommates. 


out,’ Randy Sallye, a Barnes-Campbell RA, 
said. 

Sallye said that more students used open 
houses during the fall, probably because of the 
football season. 

Stu Wilson, a Poland Hall resident assist, 
said he thought that participation had not 
changed that much with the new policy. 

He said that most of the men used the open 
houses to “‘cook meals, watch television and 
just spend some time with their girlfriends.” 

Sallye said that Barnes usually had an aver- 
age of 30 to 40 guests during open house. He 
said he thought open houses were good be- 
cause “sometimes you just don’t feel like going 
out and spending a lot of money.” 


— Laura Phillips 


— Harold Sinclair 


BOWLING GREEN apartment dwellings run the gamut 
from well-kept to obviously run-down. This Kentucky 
Street apartment is similar to several surrounding campus. 


— Harold Sinclair 
A SMALL DANCE FLOOR was created during a Keen 
Hall open house for Carl Brazley, a Louisville junior, 
Rhonda Taylor, a Columbia junior, and Sharyn Cole, a 
Nashville sophomore. They were in Brazley’s room. 
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Photo illustration by Mark Lyons 


uitcases packed, laundry bags bulging, 
textbooks conveniently left behind, 


the weekly exodus beings. 

By midafternoon Friday the once-bustling 
campus seems almost lifeless. And Western’s 
self-made reputation as a “suitcase school” 
remains indisputable. 

On Sunday students flock back; some 
early, to search out those forgotten 
textbooks. Others postpone their return for 
as long as possible. 

Why do so many students travel home 
weekend after weekend? 

The most obvious answer lies in the 
location of the school. A large percentage of 
students live within a 100-mile radius of 
Bowling Green and think nothing of 


frequently making the trip home. 

To visit friends, to see family, to work 
and to escape from studies are other 
common reasons for suitcasing. 

Lynn Cowan, an Elizabethtown junior, 
said she goes home every weekend. “I work 
at a radio station, so I’ve never stayed 
here,”’ she said. 

Miss Cowan said the 70-mile drive to 
Elizabethtown ‘“‘doesn’t bother me.’’ She said 
she likes to visit with friends when she gets 
home. 

The rising cost of gasoline has not caused 
Miss Cowan to consider giving up her 
weekly trip. ‘I don’t know for sure, but I’ll 
probably still go home if I have to work,” 
she said. 

Another student who travels home every 


weekend to work is Billy Blincoe, an 
Owensboro freshman. 

Blincoe said he has worked at a furniture 
store in Owensboro “‘since I was a little 
kid.” 

““Gas prices bother me,”’ he said. “But 
the money I make at work is more than it 
costs me to buy gas.” 

Blincoe said he also goes home to see his 
girlfriend. 

“I never stay here,” he said. ‘‘Even in 
bad weather I always seem to make it.” 

For some students, the money squeeze 
threatens their weekly suitcase-itis. 

“If gas prices continue to go up, I’ll have 


to stay here most weekends next semester,” 


Teresa Vincent said. 
Miss Vincent, a junior nursing major from 


Louisville, said she drives home every other 
weekend. 

Some students have given up suitcasing to 
enjoy the “good life’? on campus. 

Linda Karnes, a Columbia freshman, is a 
former suitcaser. She said that every Friday, 
she would pack up and head down the 
Cumberland Parkway to Columbia. 

“I would go home to see my friends,” 
she said. “I would go to Lindsey (Lindsey 
Wilson College) ballgames and to the 
Jaycees’ disco dances. 

“‘But then I made more new friends down 
here and | only go home once every three 
or four weeks now,’ Miss Karnes said. 

“There are about six of us that get 
together at their apartments,’’ she said. “We 
have parties, cook supper, watch TV and play 
cards.” 

Jennifer Sanders is another former 
suitcaser. The Elizabethtown sophomore said 
she has been home “‘only three times this 
semester.” 


“T used to go home every weekend,” she 


said. ‘‘But I stopped because | became a 
little sister for Pi Kappa Alpha.” 


Miss Sanders said she suitcased ‘‘because 
I didn’t have anything to do here. There | 
could go out with friends.” 

There are also students who consider 
themselves permanent suitcasers. They call 
themselves commuters. 

Budgeting their time to include traveling is 
one problem experienced by commuters. 

Robert Carter, a Glasgow freshman, said 
he has to leave home before 8 a.m. 
although his first class is not until 9:10. 

He said he makes the trip ‘nine days 
every two weeks — I usually have every 
other Friday off.” 

Carter rides from Glasgow with two 
friends, Terry and Jerry Hatchett, who are 
also students. Carter said he helps pay for 
the gas “because I would feel guilty if | 
didn’t. They didn’t want me to at first.” 

Carter said he commutes because ‘“‘when | 
started school | had a job on a newspaper 
in Glasgow and | had to get back over there 
at night.” 

The biggest problem, he said, is having to 
stay late on campus for field trips and 
assignments for photography class. 


He said he usually gets home by 2 p.m. 

In his freshman year, Chuck Powell of 
Franklin has commuted, lived in an off- 
campus apartment and moved into a dorm. 

Powell said he used to commute every 
day, but then he decided to get an 
apartment so he would have more privacy 
and ‘‘to get out of Franklin.” 

Powell moved into Pearce-Ford Tower for 
the spring semester. “I could save money 
and | was tired of getting up early and 
driving. 

“Parking places were a very big reason 
for my decision. It was just a big hassle 
having to hunt for one every day.” 

Powell said he now feels “more like a 
part of the campus.” He said he has joined 
several clubs and ‘‘now I don’t have to keep 
going back and forth to meetings.” 

Powell said he goes home ‘“‘very 
sporadically. It might be three times a week 
or once a month.” 

He said Western is definitely a place for 
suitcasers. 


— Margaret Shirley [| 
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t’s Sunday morning. Scattered jog- 
gers trudge up the Hill in search of 
physical fitness. Some students 
climb to the third floor of the Down- 
ing University Center in search of a 
quiet place to study. Other students 
scurry to their Hondas or Chevrolets en route 
to Sunday school, Mass or a late-morning wor- 
ship service at the church of their choice. 

At least 24 religions are represented in the 
student body, according to students’ biographi- 
cal information listed in their registration pack- 
ets. More than 4,000 didn’t answer the inquiry, 
and 868 claimed not to be affiliated with any 
denomination. Beliefs ranged from Assembly 
of God to Baptist (with 3,265) to Jehovah’s 
Witnesses to Quaker. 

Many students admit that the freedom 
they’ve experienced at college allowed them 
to reaffirm, deny or alter their beliefs. Some of 
them answered questions about how their reli- 
gious beliefs have been affected and chal- 
lenged on a campus in what is often described 
as the buckle on the Bible belt. 


Luke Matthews, a PK or preacher’s kid, said 
his parents never pressured or forced him to 
attend church, but his first year away from 
home gave him a chance to ponder his beliefs. 

“‘Nothing’s really changed,”’ the Utica native 
said. “I was able to find a church here that I 
liked.” But he visits other churches so he won’t 
get stuck in a ritual rut. 

“Church is just not a place to go where the 
preacher tells you you’re a sinner,” the Baptist 
said. ‘It’s a place to learn how God can use 
your life. 

“Since I’ve been away my relationship to 
God has gotten better. 

““At home I was 50 yards from the church. 
Here I’m not, but I’m closer to God.” 


Senior Mimi Ferguson’s attitude and pur- 
pose in life has changed drastically since she 
came to Western. She reflects on her freshman 
and sophomore years when God took a back- 


tag 


— David Frank 
AFTER a re-enactment of the Last Supper at First Baptist 
Church, Mary Elizabeth Rascoe decides she doesn’t like her 
father’s makeup job. Bobby Rascoe, university staff mem- 
ber, played Jesus, and eight other faculty members played 
roles in the supper. 


seat to Greek parties and an education for the 
career-minded feminist. 

She remembers looking through a fraternity 
house window next door to a religious center 
where a group of college students were wor- 
shiping in prayer and song. She had wondered 
aloud why that put smiles on their faces. 

Later, she would spend several evenings a 
week at the Maranatha Center. “I don’t base 
my belief in Maranatha, but in Jesus,” she said. 
“My faith is not in an organization. 

“T can’t imagine how I ever lived without the 
Lord,” the blonde said. ‘‘Christ is not a crutch. 
Being a Christian allows me to be real and not 
a hypocrite.” 


According to the computer center, there are 
11 Jews at Western, quite a minority out of 
13,024 students. They are at least 50 miles 
from a synagogue, and several of them don’t 
have cars. That, however, is not a stumbling 
block in their faith. 

Martin Ostrofsky, a folk studies graduate 
student, said he is ‘‘a middle of the road Jew,” 
a cross between a Jew and a Catholic. 

“Tm not non-religious, but I didn’t go to 
synagogue when I was at home where there 
were many,” the Brooklyn, N.Y., native said. 
“Tf there is one God, I can pray for him in a 
Protestant or Catholic church.” 

Debra Klompus, another Jewish student, 
said the lack of a local synagogue isn’t a prob- 
lem. “When we were young we learned that a 
good Jew follows God and his commandments 
in his heart.” 

But respect for her religion is almost non- 
existent here, the Madisonville native said. 
“They react like I have a disease,” she said. 
“But some are really interested and ask ques- 
tions about our holidays or what I think about 
Jesus Christ. 

“Jews have red blood just like everyone 
else. We have the same insides. This just 
comes from an ignorance of Jewish belief. 
Jews are not looking for pity. We just want to 
accept them and have them accept us.” 


International students also represent sundry 
beliefs, several unique to southern Kentucky. 
But many of them are at home in the Bible belt 
because they are Christian, Raymond Lui, in- 
ternational student adviser, said. 

“The Moslems from the Middle East have 
the most problems,” Lui said. ““Some of them 
drive to Louisville or Nashville for worship. 

“The Spanish-speaking students are Catho- 
lic so they have no problems finding a Catholic 
church in Bowling Green,” Lui said. “The Iran- 
ians have their own religious rituals at some- 
one’s home.” 


Finally, a common belief is that of atheists, 
who worship no God. But their belief, too, is a 
religion; it’s just different. 

A student and university staff member who 
asked not to be identified, said his atheism 
evolved after he came to Western. 

“I was raised a Catholic and for four years 
went to church six days a week. I eventually 
stopped going and moved toward not believing 
in God. 

“T don’t know the reason,”’ he continued. 
“T’m interested in astronomy and science and | 
think that helped me make my decision. | just 
can’t accept the beginning (creation) doctrines 
of Christians. I can accept the teaching of 
Christ and his philosophy.” 

But he doesn’t advertise his religious beliefs. 
“It makes people nervous and it tends to make 
them think I’m not moral or I don’t have ethical 
values. Some start to feel sorry for me. 

“But I believe it’s wrong to hurt someone or 
steal,’’ he said. “I agree with most of the teach- 
ing in the Bible even, but I believe in a religion 
of Man. I don’t believe in God.” 


— Connie Holman [| 


HASH BROWNS and bacon, lettuce and tomato sand- 
wiches are lunch for students Bill Rector and Laura Mat- 
tingly at the Wesley Foundation. The foundation offers 
lunch every weekday for $1. Cooks and helpers are stu- 
dents who volunteer their time. 


— Mark Tucker 


A fountain 


of faiths 


MARANATHA members say they live for one thing: to 
serve Jesus. Donna Clark raises her hand in praise during: 


one of the Maranatha meetings. Bere PERS anny 


— Scott Robinson 


..and.a young man 
Shall lead them 
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The voice rolls through the little brick church, 
filling 30 pairs of ears, bouncing off the wood- 
en floors and pews. The voice is soft yet force- 
ful. It sounds like a big man’s voice, a practiced 
preacher’s voice. 

But follow the voice to its source and one 
finds Brother Jimmy Gentry, 22, hands in 
flight, his train of thought at full throttle. He is 
telling his congregation that when he was 12 
years old his father died, and God called him. 
Kids on the front row sit quietly, their eyes 
never leaving his. They’re hearing preaching 
like they have never heard it before. 

Then a baby cries and Brother Jimmy 
pauses for several seconds, silent. There was a 
time at Emmanuel Baptist Chapel when babies 
always cried during his sermons. But now the 
congregation knows what he thinks about it, 
and the mother scoops the child up and carries 
him out. 

The congregation scarcely fills the 20 pews, 
and the little building almost seems empty. But 
the congregation is growing as the Sunday 
School attendance sign hanging behind the pul- 
pit testifies: attendance a year ago, 21; atten- 
dance last Sunday, 43; attendance today, 54. 

Jimmy Gentry has made a difference in Em- 
manuel Baptist Chapel, 901 W. Main St., since 
his arrival two years ago. The Cadiz senior says 


BRO. JIMMY GENTRY baptizes Dale Kessinger, who 
was one of three children baptized at Emmanuel Baptist 
Church that fall day. 


he is performing a lifelong desire. 

Gentry was reared in a ‘‘very beautiful 
Christian home”’ in Cadiz, and while most chil- 
dren his age were playing hopscotch, house, 
red rover or cowboys and Indians, he was 
playing church. 

“As a child I can remember, being by myself 
back in my bedroom, that I pretended we were 
in church and would have the songs and the 
prayers. And I can remember literally preach- 
ing sermons,” Gentry said. 

But by high school he had gotten away from 
preaching because he was ‘‘wanting to have a 
good time. | think that was what it was all 
about.” 

He played in the high school band and be- 
came a disc jockey at the local radio station, 
and since Cadiz isn’t very big, it wasn’t long 
before his name was well known. 

“They know you even though they don’t 
know you,” he said. 

Gentry’s uncle, a Trigg County pastor, even 
asked him to come and lead his church’s ser- 
vice. 

“T just talked about faith. I didn’t preach. 
After it was over I thought I would be slick and 
offer an invitation for all those who wanted to 
become Christians to come forward,” Gentry 
said. 

“IT wasn’t expecting anything to happen,” he 
said. “I just did it as a formality, and five 


BEFORE being baptized, Penny Lake professes her faith 
to Gentry while music minister Tommy Katzman leads the 
congregation in song. Dale Kessinger waits his turn. 


Be __tttt#eee ree 


people came walking down the aisle. It really 
bothered me a lot; I didn’t know how to inter- 
pret it.” 

His radio job and his membership in the high 
school band reflect Gentry’s musical inclina- 
tion. He was asked to lead the choir in his own 
church, and as a result, he got back in contact 
with the ministry. It was also a trying time, for 
he was a senior in high school and was going to 


continued on page 29 


USING HIS HANDS expressively, Gentry delivers an- 
other sermon to the congregation. Gentry prepares two 
sermons a week — for Sunday morning and evening. 
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ho man cometh unto 


the Father, but by Me. 
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have to make some decisions upon graduation. 

“All of a sudden it became a struggle be- 
cause I had thought about going into broadcast 
engineering, thought about going into law, and 
then I thought about going into teaching also,” 
he said. 

“T realized that I was a senior in high school 
and was going to be in college next year and it 
was time to start finding out what I was going 
to do with myself.” 

Gentry was convinced by several friends and 
his minister to stay in the church. He became a 
supply preacher for Trigg County, which 
meant he would preach wherever he was need- 
ed. He had also begun taking classes at Murray 
State, but after one semester, he transferred to 
Western. He took a job during that summer as 
the youth minister at Edgewood Baptist 
Church in Hopkinsville. 

“For the first time, I had gotten my feet wet 
as a minister,” he said. “‘I knew what it was like 
-by myself. I didn’t have anybody to run to. It 
was just me.”’ 

When he returned to school in Bowling 
Green he was approached by Dr. Rollin Bur- 
hans, pastor of the Bowling Green First Baptist 
Church, and Dick Bridges, associate pastor, 
several times in reference to a ministry avail- 
able at the Emmanuel Baptist Chapel, a First 
Baptist mission church. In November 1976, he 
accepted the job. 

“I knew the situation was not good there, 
and I really got scared,” Gentry said. “It had 
38 members and it was split 38 ways and I 
made it split 39 ways.” 

At his first sermon he was confronted with 
about 40 faces, half of which belonged to some 
of his college friends who had come to encour- 
age him. 


HOUSECALLS to 91-year-old Era Johnson are one of 
Gentry’s favorite times, he said. He prays with her at home 
because she can’t get to the church. 


“It was depressing that first Sunday. I won- 
dered if I could do it,”’ Gentry said. “Some of 
them wondered if they could trust a 20-year- 
old pastor.” 

For the first four months, Gentry was consis. 
tently getting about 15 people. Twice he got 
11, and he was at the point of quitting. 

He cried when he told Dr. Burhans about it, 
but the older pastor gave him a pep talk that 
bolstered Gentry’s confidence. The church’s 
atmosphere improved. There were still small 
numbers, but his work became more enjoyable 
and the numbers no longer bothered him. 

“Preaching gives me a sense of personal 
satisfaction, but during the two years as a pas- 
tor I have discovered there are two things 
you’ve just got to do — prepare two sermons 
a week — and sometimes it becomes a burden. 
I just don’t have time to write the sermons 
being a full-time student,” he said. 

But he gets help from volunteers, including 
two students: Tommy Katzman, the music min- 
ister and a Bowling Green senior; and organist 
Sherry Gardner, a Louisville junior and Gen- 
try’s girlfriend. 

“Youth is what Emmanuel needs,” he said. 
“They need somebody who’s excited, some- 
body who’s fired up, somebody who really 
believes in what they’re doing and I believe in 
what I’m doing. 

“Some of the things that I do with those 
people make them think that I am just a little 
bitty kid, but then there are times that they 
look at me as a respectable adult.” 

“Jimmy is awful good, but I think years will 
do him better,” admitted Sidney Gregory, a 
member of Emmanuel since its establishment 
in 1955. “He’s an awfully good minister, never 
sees a stranger.” 

Gentry prides himself with visiting people 
who can’t get to church, and he hopes his 
congregation will pick up his ways. 


DURING A PRAYER meeting at Gentry’s house, Gentry 
and Richard Smith go over a section of the Bible which was 
being discussed that evening. 


“The goal I want to see is for Emmanuel 
people to walk up to somebody in a tactful 
way — and I don’t mean just come out and 
say, ‘Are ye saved? Are ye going to hell?’ — 
but in a genuine, tactful way, be able to say to 
someone ‘What’s the Lord doing in your life? I 
want to share with you what he’s doing in my | 
life.’ I really think that Christ expects Chris- | 
tians to witness, but I believe he expects us to 
use tact in doing it.” 
Gentry said in November that he expected 
to graduate in May and enroll in Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Louisville. But 
he said he hopes to preach at Emmanuel on 
the weekends. 
“Things are just now happening at Em- 
manuel,”’ he said. “‘I don’t feel I need to leave 
yet.” LJ 


NOAH and the flood are discussed by Gentry and his 
Sunday School class. The students in his class range from 
12 to 20 years old. 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD Ear! Smith gets a handshake and a few 
words from Gentry after a Sunday morning service. Gentry 
said one of his primary goals is getting to know the people 
at Emmanuel. 
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t’s a strange love affair. 
Bowling Green can’t live without Western, and Western 
can’t live without Bowling Green. 

College trade is a boost to the town. But bad checks are a 
problem. 

And some students don’t like the reception of the townspeo- © 
ple, although others say Bowling Green is a friendly, small south- 
ern town. 

Bowling Green has “‘a real sense of southern hospitality,’’ Mary 
Ann Forbes, an Edmonton sophomore, said. 

Linda Skaggs, a Shepherdsville senior, said, ‘Most of the mer- 
chants are pretty eager to serve college students since the col- 
lege is pretty much the mainstay of Bowling Green.” 

But for all the good, there’s also the bad. 

“A lot of people, especially in more expensive olaces: aren't 

too nice and trustful,”” Martha Zettlemoyer, a Scottsville fone: 
more, said. = 

She said clerks don’t want to wait on students who are nat pas 
fashionably dressed. “They resent you because yeu re not their. — 
kind of clientele.” 

* Bad ‘checks have caused: many a businessman to be wary of 
students. 

“I haven’t been able to cash a check,” Miss Zettlemoyer said. 
“I can’t cash a valid payroll check.” 

Daryl Hancock, a Hopkinsville senior, said a department store ~~~ 
refused to cash his check because he didn’t live within 50 miles =~ 
of Bowling Green. He left the merchandise on the counter. 

But students definitely help business. 

Wendy’s, a fast-food restaurant, experiences a 40 percent drop 
in business when the university is not in session, according to ee 
employee Bonnie Clark. Sa head 

Houchen’s Market in the Plaza Shopping Center has a sinall 
reduction in business according to a store employee. = 

Although there’s some entertainment on campus with the Cen- Sa 
ter Theater and the Downing University Center recreation floor, 
some students try to find things to do in town. 

The Parakeet, a local restaurant, has several student custom- © 
ers, according to manager Chuck Witt. Boge 

The town has an “‘amazing”’ amount of “nice” restaurants, 
according to Melanie Greer, a Louisville sophomore. 

But Charlie Peden, a Glasgow junior, said, ‘There are a lot of 
really nice restaurants where you don’t get your money’s worth.” ~ 

At the opposite end of the scale, there are cheaper restaurants. 
which are noted for their good quality food. 

Mary’s a home-style restaurant, is one such place, Peden said. 
“It’s a place where you get good home-cooked food,” he said. 
“But you wouldn’t want to take a date there.”’ 

After eating, there’s little place to go. Part of the problem is 
that the legal drinking age is 21, according to Eric Sack, a Cipcin: 
nati sophomore. 

For those who want to wander farther from campus, Nashville 
is a popular entertainment center. Nashville people are “much 
more receptive, more helpful,” according to Miss Zettlemoyer. 

“You don’t have a place to go (in Bowling Green),” Miss Greer 
said. “I’ve learned that in Bowling Green.” She said a dinner 
theater would improve the town’s cultural life. 

. But Sack said Bowling Green is ‘‘a pretty little town that’s kept 
up nice.” He said he’s learned that it’s different from his first 
impression of a rural small town surrounded by farmland. 

But even though Bowling Green is a nice place, Miss Greer said ' 
she wouldn’t want to live here. “That’s no reflection on Bowling ; 
Green,” she said. “I like a college town. It gives the town a lot of 
spice.” 
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— Jeff Howerton [| 


TAILLIGHTS STREAKING, cars wind around Bowling Green’s By-Pass. The road, which is 
within walking distance of campus, is chockfull of grocery stores, pizza parlors, hamburger 
chains, small shopping centers and gas stations. 
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Sam Early and Newtie Fane met six years ago at 
a summer camp. They didn’t know then that during 
several September days in 1978, they would talk to 
a reporter and a photographer about their lives and 
love. 

Here is Sam’s story: 


When Sam Early’s hands are soiled it means he’s 
been walking. 

Dozens of people on the Hill have taken a second 
look or stared as the legless freshman walked on his 
hands at registration or through the university cen- 
ter cafeteria. 

But Sam is at home with the curious glances. He 
can even joke and chuckle about the times he’s 
startled people. 

Living without legs has not been a stop sign or 
roadblock for Sam. Instead, his life is centered ona 
girlfriend, homework and adjusting to college life. 

Sam is one of seven children of a truck driver and 
nurse who live on a small farm in Mount Victory 
(near Somerset). 

He was born with his legs crossed and learned to 
walk on his hands. Six years ago, surgery freed him 
of almost useless legs, but it required almost two 
years in the hospital, he said. 

“I’m a lot better off without the legs,’’ the blue- 
eyed 18-year-old said. ‘“They were more and more 
in the way, and I get around a lot better without 
them.” 

Artificial legs, which weigh about 50 pounds, 


slow him down, he said. They are difficult to use on 
continued on page 35 


ON THE SEVENTH FLOOR of Cravens Library, Sam talks to Rebecca 
Moore, his library science teacher. The class was studying government docu- 
ments that day. 


F well || 


ON HIS WAY to pick up his girlfriend, Sam dodges and 
splashes through puddles on a soggy September day. 


MOVED from their regular classroom to the periodical 
floor of Helm Library, Sam and Butch Fain complete an in- 
class assignment using periodicals. 


Sam Early 


Sam Early 


A ROW OF HATS in a local department store proves 
irresistable to Newtie, who loves hats. A hat several sizes 
too large amuses Sam, but he vetoed her choice. He said he 
doesn’t like her to wear hats. 


A LOWERED PHONE makes it easier for Sam to talk to 
Newtie. The shelves and clothes rack in the closet were 
lowered, and a door mirror was added. 


cont. 


grass, gravel or stairs. But doctors and his 
mother have encouraged him to use them be- 
cause they fear this arms and hands may be- 
come arthritic. 

A wheelchair is the last way Sam wants to 
move around. “‘That doesn’t appeal to me: at 
all,” the agriculture major said. 

“I set my mind to something and just do it. 
There are no problems.” 


He isn’t kidding. He spends about eight 
hours of the day with his girlfriend, Colleen 
“‘Newtie” Fane. They met six years ago at a 
summer camp. 

Most weekends they drive to his home. 
They shop for hats at the Bowling Green Mall. 
They buy ice cream at Baskin-Robbins and go 
to the drive-in. He plays pool, fishes, swims 
and plays the three chords he knows on his 
guitar. Sam drives a 1978 Nova with hand 
controls and plans to teach Newtie to drive. 

One of his teachers opens a side door in 


Grise Hall so Sam won’t have to walk as far, 
but getting to class is seldom a hassle, he said. 
He drives to each class and parks in a space 
reserved for the handicapped. 

But on occasion his space is taken by a 
faculty member and Sam has to park farther 
away. 

“One day it made me mad and | went to 
public safety and told ’em,” he said. “They 
said they’d take care of it.”” Since then, a few 
cars have been towed, Sam said. 

Perhaps the biggest change in Sam’s life has 
been Newtie, who walks with crutches because 
she has cerebral palsy. The two had written to 
each other off and on since they met at camp 
and unknowingly enrolled at the same school. 

“I had already registered before | knew he 
was coming here,’’ Newtie said. “‘Now he’s 
here and he wouldn’t leave. Neither would I.”’ 

One fall afternoon the couple giggled and 
poked each other as they sat side by side ona 
Keen Hall lobby couch. They watched muscu- 
lar guys hobble on crutches in and out of the 
dorm. 

“It’s getting where everybody around here 


continued on page 36 


HAND CONTROLS, taking the place of the brake and 
accelerator, and a special seat help Sam drive his 1978 
Nova. Sam said he planned to teach Newtie to drive. 


IN A PLAYFUL MOOD, Neutie tries to blow the cover of 
a straw at Sam in a local ice cream parlor. Sam averted the 
attack with a grimace. 
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A CHAIR gives Sam the vantage point in playing a game 
of eight ball in Downing University Center. He won the 
game against photographer Ron Hoskins. 


A RUG protects the guitar Sam had just finished polishing. 
In his Keen Hall room, Sam strings the instrument. He 
knows three chords. 


SAM... 


is walking on crutches,”’ Sam said, chuckling. 

The two recalled frequent disagreements 
and pranks they play on friends such as Sam’s 
Angels, students who carry Sam’s and New- 
tie’s trays in the cafeteria or help in some other 
way. 

Both agreed college isn’t exactly what they 
expected. 

“Everyone has a different image of what 
college will be,” Newtie said. ‘And it gets 
shattered a bit when you get here.”’ 

“The first week my image was ruined,” Sam 
said. ‘‘I didn’t expect college to be so nice. It’s 
totally different from high school. It’s better 
and it’s an adjustment, but I like the freedom.” 

Newtie wants Sam to maintain a B average, 
and so far he’s doing fair in classes, he said. 
But they don’t study together. “We don’t get 
anything done,’’ Newtie said. ‘‘But I miss him if 
I don’t see him once or twice a day.” 

Sam said she gets hostile when they’re apart 
very long. 

“People here at school think we’re brother 
and sister,” Sam said. “‘We mashed their egos 
the first time they saw us kissing.” 

Newtie occasionally leaned over to kiss 
Sam, but he protested. ‘‘Not here in the lob- 
by,” he said. “I’m a private lover. We try to 
participate in all open houses.” They giggled 
again. 

Sam said it would be ridiculous for him to be 
bitter about his handicap. Newtie said there’s a 
reason each of them is handicapped. 

“It’s to set a good example, just to show 
that the handicapped carry on normal lives,” 
the curly haired Louisville freshman said. 

Newtie likes to say hello and smile at people 
she notices staring at her. Sam may do the 
same if he’s in a good mood. If something’s 
bothering him, he may not be as cordial. 

‘It’s not hard for people my own age,”’ Sam 
said. “It’s old people who get all sentimental 
and cry. I try to stay away from them.” 

Both plan to finish their educations at West- 
ern. Then Sam wants to teach agriculture and 
run a “‘decent-sized farm” where he can raise 
pigs. 

A city girl, Newtie said she may learn to like 
life in the country. “‘I guess I’ll put up with it, 
but I’m not going to cut pigs’ tails. 

“We have our ups and down, but we’re 
happiest when we’re together.”’ 

“Yeah,” Sam said. “We always have a good 
time.” 


— Connie Holman [| 


Sam and Newtie were married during Christ- 
mas break and settled down near Somerset. 
Neither returned to school. 


TOUCHING HEADS AND HANDS, Sam and Newtie 


share a root beer at a local ice cream parlor. 


A STORE CLERK stoops to give change to Sam, who 
balances on a well-muscled arm. 


BEFORE GOING to dinner, Sam and Newtie kiss in the 
handicapped parking zone near Helm Library, where New- 
tie had been waiting for him. 
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With small attendances, 
the Black Awareness 
Symposium 

suffered from 


A lack 
awarelt 


— Mark Tucker 


STRESSING a point about mistreatment of blacks, Dick 
Gregory talks at a press conference before his speech. The 
lecture was in Downing University Center. 
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| Black Awareness Symposium 


B, scheduling events over the entire spring 
semester, the former Black Awareness Week 
was stretched into a Black Awareness Sympo- 
sium. 

The events were originally scheduled for 
Feb. 11-19, but Tim Nemeth, university pro- 
grams coordinator, said the “‘symposium”’ be- 
came necessary when U.S. Rep. Shirley Chis- 
holm canceled her February lecture. The lec- 
ture was rescheduled for April 18. 

To open the symposium, an afternoon per- 
formance by the gospel group God’s Company 
and the Tennessee State University gospel 
choir was Feb. 11. 

More than 100 attended the program in 
Center Theater. 


A film and narration titled ‘‘Martin Luther 
King Jr.: A Portrait’’ gave students an oppor- 
tunity to learn more about the life of the hu- 
man rights leader. 

The Feb. 14 portrayal by the Rev. Arthur 
Langford attracted only 36. 

Featuring its special Dixieland jazz sound, 
the Heritage Hall Jazz Band from New Orleans 
entertained a half-filled Van Meter Auditorium 
March 22. 

Earlier that day some students heard a free 
lecture by civil rights activist Dick Gregory in 
the Center Theater. 

Gregory, a former comedian, began his lec- 
ture with a series of comic lines that soon had 
the audience roaring with laughter. 


After about a half hour, however, his tone 
became more serious. 

In his flamboyant, crowd-commanding man- 
ner, Gregory rampantly criticized the United 
States’ actions in Vietnam, the Middle East, 
Iran and Jonestown, Guyana. 

His disapproving remarks on many of Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter’s decisions brought approv- 
ing rounds of applause from the audience. 

Gregory said that he has become a propo- 
nent of worldwide human rights instead of 
limiting himself to the civil rights battle. 

The final event of the symposium was the 
rescheduled lecture by Shirley Chisholm. 

In a talk flowing with highly emotional mo- 
ments, Ms. Chisholm spoke about America’s 


unfulfilled legacies, many dealing with the 
plight of blacks. 

The crowd of about 250, predominantly 
black, shouted and chanted in response to Ms. 
Chisholm. 

Ms. Chisholm said that she is a people’s 
politician who in her efforts to represent the 
people ‘‘cannot be manipulated.”’ 

She said that she is ‘“‘here to teach and to tell 
people what they don’t like to hear.” 

Nemeth said that although the symposium 
started out a little slow, “‘attendance seemed 
to grow and interest increased’’ over the se- 
mester. 

“The King portrayal drew only 36 people, 
but about 400 people showed up to hear Dick 


— Mark Tucker 


Gregory. That was quite a turnaround,” he 
said. 

“T don’t know whether it was the time or 
interest or what that caused the early atten- 
dances to be so low, but I think having some of 
the activities in the afternoon gave more stu- 
dents a chance to participate. 

“It was more handy for them because they 
were already here at the center and it wasn’t 
like going home and having to get up the ener- 
gy to come back at night,” he said. 

Nemeth said the symposium may or may not 
be continued. ‘But I think it’s a good idea,”’ he 
said. 


— Margaret Shirley | 


— Mark Lyons 


MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. is portrayed by the Rev. 
Arthur Langford in a play Langford wrote. Part of the 
symposium, “‘Martin Luther King Jr.: “A Portrait” attract- 
ed 36 viewers. This section of the play dealt with King’s 
role as a city councilman in Atlanta. 
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— Stevie Benson 


AN AFTERNOON performance by the Tennessee State 
University gospel choir follows the gospel group God’s 
Company in the opening program of the symposium. 


BACKSTAGE in Van Meter Auditorium and away from 


the rest of the band so he can hear himself play, Teddy 
Riley of the Heritage Hall Jazz Band practices. 
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Gayle Watkins 


Life in the fast lane 


Photos by Mark Lyons 


As children growing up in Franklin, Gayle 
Watkins and her cousin Sheila Harris used to 
share their dreams. 

Sheila wanted to sing in the Metropolitan 
Opera while Gayle wanted to go to the Olym- 
pic Games; she idolized her mother who was a 
runner at one time. 

Today the senior hurdler’s cousin is studying 
opera in Philadelphia and her mother is work- 
ing in a factory. And Gayle’s dream might 
come true. 

“I don’t think she has reached her potential 
yet,” track coach Carla Coffey said. “I think 
she has a very good chance to make the Olym- 
pic team.” 

So far, Gayle has certainly set the stage to 
live up to her coach’s expectations. Last sea- 
son she finished seventh in the AIAW national 
meet and fifth in both the AAU meet and the 
Olympic Committee’s Festival of Games in the 
100-meter hurdles. In 1978 at an indoor 
AIAW sanctioned national meet, she placed 
second in both the 60-meter hurdles and the 
long jump. 

But achieving so much has been hard work 
and not a dream for Gayle. Married and the 
mother of a three-year-old girl, the 20-year-old 
physical education major commutes daily from 
Franklin and maintains a 3.6 grade-point aver- 
age. 

“T usually get up at five to get Ricky off to 
work and get Teenie ready to go to the baby- 
sitter,’’ she said. “‘Then, I usually get to Bowl- 
ing Green by 7:30 or so. I go to classes and the 
library if I need to before I go to practice and | 
usually don’t get home until around 6:30. 

“After I get home, I attempt to straighten 
things up, cook dinner and get Teenie ready 
for bed. I study later on, if I don’t fall asleep.” 

Although the stress from her hectic lifestyle 
is great, she says it is actually a catalyst that 
helps her do better. 

“Just the fact that I am married and have a 
kid makes me want to excel,” she said. “I 


SOMETIMES Gayle and Tanyita spend the night in South 
Hall with Gayle’s longtime friend, Sandra Thomas. 


don’t want people to say, ‘Hey, look at her. 
She’s got this responsibility and that responsi- 
bility and she runs and she’s not doing any 
good.’ 

“It hurts me, too, because sometimes I don’t 
have all the energy I need. I quess the hardest 
thing for me is just to stay awake in class and 
give it all I’ve got in practice every day.” 

Despite the fact that Gayle is totally dedi- 
cated to her athletic career now, just about two 
years ago she was considering quitting. 

“I did quit once for about two weeks and 
just ran on my own and didn’t come to prac- 
tice,’ she explained. ‘Ricky wasn’t sure I 
could take care of everything at home and at 
school and | had decided that my family should 
come before my running. 

“But I was so sad just being around the 
house that Ricky told me to go ahead and start 
running again if it would make me happy.” 

Ricky Watkins, a self-proclaimed non-ath- 
lete, takes pride in his wife’s accomplishments, 
even though he rarely sees her compete be- 
cause of his job as a factory worker in his 
hometown of Gallatin, Tenn. He says he 
doesn’t “brag” at work. 

“I’m just kind of keeping it to myself,’’ he 
said. “If I told them the things she’s done, I 
don’t think they would believe me. I don’t 
think they would believe that I could get that 
good of a woman.” 

Being alone a lot because of his wife’s sched- 
ule has been difficult for Watkins, but he has 
made adjustments and tries to be understand- 
ing. 

“T have always wanted what she has wanted 
for herself, and I didn’t want to come between 
her and her running because it means so much 


continued on page 42 


ANGELA GAY hands off to Gayle during practice at 
Smith Stadium. In order to help out the team, Gayle com- 
petes in other events such as relays and long jump. 


GAYLE COMPETES in the Mason-Dixon 
Games in Louisville. She was edged out 
in the 60-meter high hurdle preliminaries 
as the result of a photo finish. A month 
later, at the AIAW national indoor meet, 
she finished second with a time of 7.82 
which placed her among the top four hur- 
dlers in the nation. 


Life in the fast lane con 


to her,” he said. “‘“She comes in tired a lot and I 
just sit through the night watching TV because 
I know she is tired.” 

Like her husband, Gayle has adjusted to the 
lonely times and relies upon the moral support 
and encouragement he gives her. 

“It’s not all fun and laughs like it used to be 
before we got married,” she said. “He has us 
to support and he has a lot on his mind some- 
times, but | always look to him because he’s 
always there to tell me ‘You can do it’ if I get 
discouraged.” 

Another person who has been important in 
her career is Ms. Coffey, her coach at Western 


WHEN GAYLE misses practice at Western, she pulls out 
her hurdles, which she keeps in her kitchen, and practices 
in the church parking lot next door. 
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for three of her four years. 

“She has been the push for me,”’ Gayle said. 
“When I was in high school and my first year 
down here I never really trained. Then, when 
coach Coffey came, she ran us to death.” 

Ms. Coffey, one of the top 10 hurdlers in the 
nation between 1971 and 1973 while an un- 
dergraduate at Murray State University, 
agrees that Gayle’s change of attitude toward 
training has contributed greatly to her success. 

“When I came here | knew that Gayle had 
the potential to do the things she is doing now 
and even more,” she said. “‘She just hadn’t 
been made to work at it, and I think as soon as 
she realized that she had a chance to become a 
world class athlete it made a big difference.” 
Besides imposing opponents, who may be 


* 


blocking her path to the Olympics, Gayle may 
also face another obstacle — injuries and ill- 
ness. 

During the past year she sustained several 
muscular injuries, such as a pulled hamstring 
muscle which almost kept her from running in 
last summer’s Festival of Games. She also con- 
tracted pneumonia last Thanksgiving and lost 
nearly two months of training time. She also 
was in a cast for two weeks. 

“I try not to think about it, but sometimes 
I’m afraid I just won’t be able to do it because 
my body is going to give out,” she said. 

Besides impressing her coach and competi- 
tors, Gayle also leaves a lasting impression on 
her teammates because of her attitude. 

“You have to learn her moods, but after 


that there’s no problem getting along with 
her,” sprinter Sandra Thomas, a three-year 
teammate, said. ““She makes you work, and 
unless she is sick she doesn’t know what a slow 
pace is. She helps me a lot and I just hope | 
help her.” 

But in spite of the praise and support she 
has received, Gayle is not satisfied with her 
progress in hurdling. 

“Perfection. I need to work on coming out 
of the blocks for one thing,” she said. “I always 
seem to be the last one out of the blocks for 
some reason. I also need to work on getting my 
trail leg and getting it quick. I need to work on 
trying to maintain speed, too.” 

Eventually she hopes to get her master’s in 
the physiology of exercise, while her husband 


hopes to attend vocational school and become 
an auto mechanic. But for now, running is top 
priority. 

“I hope I can get invited to some of the 
bigger meets, like some of the ones out in 
California and a pre-Olympic meet that’s going 
to be held in either North Carolina or South 
Carolina,” she said. “I thought the national 
competition I was in last year was good, and it 
was really the best I have ever run against.” 

When asked if she thought it would be easier 
to run in the bigger meets this year, she man- 
aged a tired grin and answered the same way 
her husband did when asked if he hoped his 
wife might make the Olympic team: 

“T sure hope so.” 

— Robin Vincent 
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TAKING A BREAK, Gayle rests in the weight room. She 
lifts weights every other day. 


SPENDING a long day at school and practice can make 
Tanyita tired. Gayle takes time out from practice to pay 
attention to her daughter. 


BECAUSE of Gayle’s schedule, the family is seldom to- 
gether. After she had practiced in Franklin, she, her hus- 
band and Tanyita walk back to the car. 
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Gayle Watkins 


Story and photos by Judy Watson 


“*Just one more mile. If I could have pushed 
myself one more mile.” 

When Karen Martin collapsed one mile short 
of completing a 10-mile march — the last test 
of the Army Air Assault School in Fort Camp- 
bell — her week-long struggle had ended. 

Miss Martin, a junior physical education ma- 


EVERYTHING has to be just right in the Army, and 
some of the ROTC students found it difficult to adjust 
their chinstraps Army-style. On the first day of the 
course, Miss Martin helps Mark Holt, another Western 
student, with his helmet before the first inspection. 


jor from Louisville, was one of nine Western 
ROTC students selected to go to the Air As- 
sault School during spring break. 

She was the first female student ever from 
Western at the school and one of only four 
women in the 118-student class at Fort Camp- 
bell. 

She knew what she had to do to earn her air 
assault ‘“‘wings” — finish a 10-mile march with- 


WITH HER HELMET ASKEW, Miss Martin tries to 
finish the last mile. She had fallen down once before, 
and the medic, at right, had put her helmet on and 
urged her to continue. Five or six steps later, seconds 
after this picture was shot, she collapsed. 


in the two-hour, 20-minute time limit. 

But she stopped after nine miles; her shoes 
tore her heels after three miles and slowed her. 
But sergeants were everywhere yelling to keep 
going, to not throw away seven days of hard 
training. 

Dressed in fatigues, a steel helmet, boots 
and backpack and carrying a rifle, Miss Martin 
pulled her body through nine miles before her 
legs gave way. 

She picked her body up and tried to make 
another attempt. She had 10 minutes to go, 
and she could have practically walked the last 
mile in that time. But she went down again. 


It was over. 

“I wanted to keep going, but every step I 
took felt like I just wasn’t getting anywhere.” 

She said she would try the 10-mile march 
again in April. If she were to finish, she would 
graduate from the Air Assault School. 

““Maybe I could have made it, but I’ll never 
know that until I go back. But it won’t be the 
same test because I will be rested.” 

Capt. William Kennedy of the military sci- 
ence department said that Miss Martin had 
prepared well for the march — better than 
most of the men there. “If it hadn’t been for 
her boots, she would have made the march,” 


LEARNING to get out of a helicopter quickly and 
safely was also part of the training. Miss Martin hugs the 
ground after running out of the helicopter. 


he said. 

Miss Martin said she was angry with herself 
after the race. 

“IT was mad at myself because I couldn’t get 
my running right because of my blisters,” she 
said. ‘“‘That was the main problem. | could kick 
myself for wearing those boots.” 

Kennedy said the air assault course is a 
“‘self-confidence builder.” Air assault is a tech- 
nique by which troops and equipment may be 
moved quickly by helicopter into an otherwise 
inaccessible area. 

On the first day at the school, the students 


continued on page 46 


TUG OF WAR, part of the physical training exercises, 
helps develop strength and concentration. Miss Martin’s 
team won their round. 


Karen Martin 
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The longest mile oun 


were introduced to the obstacle course. That, 
in turn, quickly introduced them to pain and 
soreness. 

Attacking the last obstacle, Miss Martin’s 
hands slipped, and she fell about six feet onto 
her back, which remained sore the rest of the 
week. 

She didn’t mention her soreness because she 
feared being dropped from the program. After 
resting a few minutes, she had to get up — a 
two-mile run was waiting. 

The days weren’t always that strenuous. 
Some days included classroom lectures in 
which the students could sit and relax. 

Miss Martin’s days began at 5 a.m., when 
two alarm clocks sounded to ensure that she 


awoke in time. The students sometimes 
worked until after dark rapelling from helicop- 
ters. 

“It didn’t seem like you had any social life 
because you have to go back and get your 
uniform ready,” Miss Martin said. ‘““You dare 
not fall into formation with a dirty uniform.” 

If anything were missing or out of place on 
the uniform, points needed for graduation 
from the course were taken off. 

At the beginning of the course, chief instruc- 
tor Sgt. George Lane predicted that only one 
of the four women enrolled would graduate, 
and only one did. 

The students feared but respected Lane. 

Lane’s respect for Miss Martin equaled hers 


for him. 

“She was my kind of person,’’ Lane said. 
“There are very few people in the world | 
respect, but she’s one of them. I’d be proud to 
have her in my organization because she didn’t 
quit. It takes a special person to say ‘I can’t 
quit.’ She’s a good soldier.” 

“This story isn’t finished until I complete the 
10-mile road march at the end of April and 
earn my air assault wings,” she said. “I don’t 
want to be a quitter.” LJ 


Sure enough, at the end of April, Karen 
Martin completed her story. She ran all 10 
miles and graduated from the Air Assault 
School. (See page 13) 
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CLIMBING A TROOP LADDER into a helicopter 50 to BEFORE GOING to sleep, Miss Martin checks her helmet 
55 feet off the ground isn’t easy. Miss Martin leads the way to make sure it’s ready for the next day’s inspection. Her 
into the Chinook, a very large helicopter. days often began at 5 a.m. and ended after dark. 


SURROUNDED by much larger men, Miss Martin takes ONE MILE before her goal, Miss Martin collapsed. Medics 
part in the morning exercises. The exercises were after try to cool her off, since she was perspiring heavily. Her 
inspection and before a two-mile run. feet were also badly injured. 
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Karen Martin 


THE TUBERS took a break when they came to a shallow portion 
of Barren River, a half-hour away from their destination. Carrie 
Watson, Laura Emberton and Teresa Harrison wait in the water for 
the others after walking on shore. Miss Emberton said, “‘It was good 
to stand up and stretch after riding so long.” 


WARMED by a September sun, Sigma Nus and guests drift down 
river toward the Louisville & Nashville railroad bridge. The Sigma 
Nus began the trip by jumping off the Louisville bridge, from which 
this picture was taken. 


x 


— Lewis Gardner 


SHALLOW WATER a half-mile up river from Beech Bend JUST OUTSIDE Beech Bend Park, John Erskine, Otto 
Park gave the tubers a chance to stand up and splash ___ Hilliard and Butch Graven catch the Labor Day sun as they 
around awhile. Some of the Sigma Nus and guests went wind down from the four-mile trip. Hilliard, an alumnus, 
ashore and slid down the river bank. said he was tired after sliding down the river bank. 


— Harold Sinclair 
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Sigma Nu Tubing 
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Girl after girl and guy after guy jumped into 
Barren River Sept. 1, taking innertubes with 
them. 

The annual Sigma Nu tubing had begun. 

Sigma Nu has sponsored the four-mile trip 
since before it was chartered in 1965. About 
150 friends, little sisters and dates joined the 
fraternity in its “tubing” to Beech Bend Park. 

The tubing starts at the Louisville and Nash- 
ville bridge, and after about three or four 
hours, ends up at Beech Bend. 

It’s actually a rush party, according to some 
members. 

And not just the rushees enjoy it. 

“It’s nice to be out in the warmth,” senior 
Jim Petty said. ‘It doesn’t cost a whole lot. 
You can just float around leisurely for a couple 
of hours with friends.” 


About the only cost is for food and drinks 
and, of course, the innertubes. 

Most of the tubes came from a local tire 
center and cost 50 cents to $1 each. 

Although it may be a rush function, it’s the 
event of the year for many Sigma Nus. 

They talk about it all year, according to 
Chris Zirkelbach, a Newburgh, Ind., sopho- 


more. 
“It?s one of the best times I’ve had this 
year,” he said. “It’s sort of laid back.” U 


AS COMFORTABLE on land as in water, innertubes give 
Mike Riggs and David Harrison a place to relax. Before 
their ride arrived and the tubes were deflated, ‘‘the police 
told us to hurry and get out of there,’ Jerry Bodenbender 
said. ‘There were a lot of campers coming in and they 
didn’t want us bothering them. They weren’t mad.” 


— Lewis Gardner 


Something happened. 

Along with the mums and mums and mums, the floats, the 
high school bands, the new suits and hats, there was something 
else. 

Homecoming just wasn’t the same. 

It was fun. 

It hadn’t always been that way. In 1977, Homecoming was 


e @ rotavery pleasant event. The football team was struggling to 
O mM C G Om | a e maintain a 1-6 won-lost record, and students and alumni 
couldn’t seem to get enthused about losing week after week. 


But what a difference a year makes. } 


Wh ether you Wi n or | O S @ There was a new spirit, a new interest in the university and 


A FUMBLE late in the Western vs. Middle Tennessee game didn’t help or hurt 


Western. Guard Pat Gates recovered the ball, but the play was nullified when 


does make a different¢ 322353323 


Homecoming = 


ram 


its football team. The team was 6-2 and had hopes of getting a 
national Division I-AA playoff bid, which tends to make Home- 
coming more interesting. Predicting how much the team would 
lose by was no longer a campus pastime. 

And people actually cheered at the annual bonfire. At the 
parade, they laughed and clapped and waved hello to the 
smiling women on the floats. Little kids waved balloons, and 
women, with huge mums pinned to their dresses, hugged their 
boyfriends and smiled. 

It was Homecoming. 

Long before the alumni arrived, long before the last piece of 
tissue paper was stuffed in the floats, and long before the last 
banner was hung, Homecoming began. 

The bonfire was moved up to Wednesday, Nov. 1, and 
hundreds came to cheer the Toppers on. 

Dorm after dorm planned dances and rallies with the theme 


CONNIE GIBSON of Hodgenville was crowned 
Homecoming queen before the game. Her escort was 
Phil Lockhart, a Russellville senior. 


“Big Red Letter Day in History” in an effort to win the 
Interhall Council programming award. Central Hall won, with 
its recreation room decorated as a club car, celebrating the 
first transcontinental railroad. 

As the clock ticked closer to Homecoming, and as more and 
more tissue was frantically stuffed in chicken wire, the alumni 
trickled back home. 

They were greeted with the annual alumni dinner and dance 
Friday night. Special guests were from the 1928, 1958 and 
1968 classes. And everywhere there were red “Welcome to 
Western” signs. 

While the alumni were getting special treatment, 4,296 
students entered Diddle Arena to hear Player and Exile’s 
Homecoming concert. 

Although Friday ended late for some, Saturday began early. 


continued on page 52 
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PRESIDENT DERO DOWNING presented red towels to the 1968 football 
team before the game. Jay Davis, former receiver and now Christian County 
assistant coach, gets a handshake and a towel. 


— Mark Lyons 


A SPARSE AUDIENCE of 4,296 attended the Player-Exile concert in Diddle 
Arena. Ron Moss, Peter Beckett and J.C. Crowley of Player present what 
Herald reviewer Amy Galloway called the better of the two concerts. The 
group had two hits to its credit — ‘“‘This Time I’m In It For Love” and ‘‘Baby 
Come Back ”’ — before their appearance. 


— Mark Tucker 


— Ron Hoskins 


— Mark Tucker 
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Homecoming 


shville to a concert or a bar. 
But when the action gets to be a bit too 
much, there is always a quiet evening dur- 
ing an open house or a nice evening listen- 
ing to the music from a party four houses 
down. 


, and just as the 
sunset was a signal to begin, the sunrise is a 


signal to end and go to bed. Another night 


of fun and games lies ahead. 

There’s also one bad aftereffect of the 
nightlife — trying to get out of bed for the 
first class. 


— David Frank /_) 


— Harold Sinclair — Harold Sinclair 
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*y THE NIGHTLIFE begins as the sun sets behind the campus, as shown in 
+.¥ thisgew shot from the top of Cravens Library. 
: Bhs — David Frank 
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There’s only one thing 
that can be said about 
constantly changing Kentucky sapeeibbien 


rt takes Gil Kinga 


Kentucky s got it all. 

From rain to sleet to snow to 
tornadoes to sun, it’s all here. Only 
hurricanes and monsoons are absent. 

And sometimes the state has all 
| kinds almost at once. The temperature 
may be in the 70s one day and in the 
| 40s the next. It may rain for days on 
end, or the rain may be interrupted by 
tornado watches or bright days of 
| warm sunshine. 


WARM SPRING WEATHER attracted more than sunbathers as 
dandelions dotted the campus. 


Although Kentucky weather is spiced 

with violent, beautiful or calm weather, 
it’s most frequented by rain — 
torrential or misty. 

The streets of Bowling Green were 
flooded time and time again as water 
fell by the buckets full in the fall and 

spring. 

At times, stores and schools closed 

| early, so that employees and children 
could get home before the streets were 
closed. And Western students often — David Frank 

had to park their cars on higher 

ground, as the University Boulevard 
parking lot was drowned by near 
monsoons. 

The rain, which came and went all 
year, was interspersed with periods of 
sunshine. Mild temperatures in the high 
50s or low 60s were perfect for walks 
to the By-Pass or for shorter journeys 
up the Hill. 

| The weather dipped into the freezing 


— Mark Lyons 
WHITE SNOW turns golden brown as the late afternoon sun warms 
the field behind the university center. 


range for winter. But it was a mild 

winter, and there was no white 

Christmas. The only substantial 
snowfalls were in early February. 

But the little snow that came was 
quickly adapted to snowmen and 
snowballs. 

Unpredictability characterized the 
spring. Some students would change 
into their swimsuits and race outside to 
lie in the sun in the late morning, and 
by 2 p.m., rain would have muddied 
the campus and clouds would have 
hidden the sun. 

A tornado touched near Glasgow in 
April, and from day to day there were 
threats of tornado watches. 

It’s never a dull moment in 


Kentucky, although it is difficult to — Harold Sinclair 
decide how to dress for the weather. L] 4 SNOW-COVERED TREE stands lifeless behind SHELTERED by an umbrella, a lone student walks 
Pearce-Ford Tower. The winter was relatively mild. through the leafy field behind the university center. 


— Mark Tucker 
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> hey came in the thousands, each 
holding his own space and each 
worshiping the ground their feet tread 
upon. They didn’t come for a Sunday 
walk; they came for a distance run. 
dogging has quickly become one of the 
most popular means of exercise — and it 
shows just by observing Bowling Green 
sidewalks and streets. 

Joggers come in all shapes and sizes, 
and many have goals of winning a mara- 
thon while others aspire to make it 
around the track once without having to 
walk. 

There are serious runners who run by 
the mailman’s motto in rain, hail, sleet 
or snow. Then there are those who get 
the yearly case of spring fever which 
motivates them during the first few days 
of warm weather. But after the first cou- 


— Mark Lyons — 


FOG covered the Smith Stadium track early in the 
morning as Genie Whitesell, 13, and her brother 
John Bell-Whitesell go for a run. They are track 
members at Fulton City High School and were*in 
Bowling Green visiting their grandmother on Easter 
weekend. They started their run at 5:30 a.m. 


ple of outings, the sore muscles override 
the weight loss and they quit until the 
same time next year. 

One woman during a jogging session 
with a friend on the track said, “We only 
run when we get the urge, which is about 
once a month.” 


So if one makes it through the sore, 


muscles and blisters, then he might be 
on his way to enjoying jogging — that is, 
if he can afford the proper running shoes 
and the double-knit warm-up suit. 


— David Frank 


JOGGING Is an everyday routine for staff members 
Tom Foster and Sally Krakoviak. They are both 
regular participants in the weekly Fun Run which 
was created about a year ago by Foster and takes 
place at 9 a.m. on Saturdays. 


— David Frank 


— David Frank 


MEMBERS of the 2’p.m. jogging class go another lap 
around the Smith Stadium track. For most of the 
class it is their first experience with jogging on a 
regular basis, and according to some students, it 
gives'them “an excuse to run.” 


‘co ‘David Frank _‘, 
BEFORE STARTING hiis es. Dan Stumler,,a Louis-\ s 
ville junior, goes ,through, his stretching exercises. | 
Stumler, who triés to run at least four or five miles 
a day, started running during*Christmas vacation 
and was hoping to run in the mini-marathon.in Lou- 
ieville qutins the summer. 
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Chic, but not cheap 


Goadtue. jeans. 

Hello, dresses. 

That was the word for fall and spring 
fashion. 

It was also ‘‘goodbye, old wardrobe,” and 
“hello, expensiveness.”’ 

While the fall continued the Annie Hall 
look, and students could make do with 
Dad’s old ties and last year’s skirts, spring 
fashions required a whole new look and a 
wallet full of money. 

Even Annie Hall didn’t stay quite the 
same. String ties were added to last year’s 
crocheted or hand-me-down ties. Spike heels 
made the news, and banded collars 
appeared. 

Tuxedo shirts, worn with black string ties, 
were a fad. And the classic Annie combined 
with new accessories for a different look. 

The full, long skirt was combined with a 
tuxedo shirt or banded collar, topped with a 
knitted vest and a tweed blazer. Tights and 
kneesocks completed the layers, and low- 
heeled loafers made it comfortable for 
walking to class. 

If her father wouldn’t loan his 10-year-old 
ties or if she weren’t willing to plunk down 
$6 for a knitted tie, a woman might have 
turned to thrift stores, whose college student 
business picked up during the Annie Hall 
days. 

But with spring, Annie Hall died down. 
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A 1940s influence brought more tailored 
blazers and padded shoulders. A variety of 
belts dressed up narrower skirts, which were 
sometimes slit to show off patterned, 
seamed or colored hose. 

Although skirts were still an important 
wardrobe piece, dresses had renewed 
popularity. Sheer fabrics in feminine, often 
ruffled, designs were worn for dressy 
occasions. Cottons, poplin and other 
“natural” fabrics were for everyday. 
Polyester all but disappeared. 

Magazines and some merchants mentioned 


a return to shorter skirts and dresses, but it . 


wasn’t evident on campus. Much of the leg 
was still hidden. 

While some women were saving money, 
trying to buy more feminine dresses and 
slimmer skirts, others were planning to 
overhaul their pants and shirts wardrobes. 

Both changed almost overnight. 

Pointed collars went the way of miniskirts, 
and rounded collars took their place. 
“Menslook”’ shirts were replaced by shirts 
decorated with lace, embroidery or 
faggoting. 

“Big” shirts were still in style, often left 
untucked over pegleg pants and cinched 
with a belt. Dolman sleeves added a flair to 
some shirts. 

Pleats and straight legs summed up the 
news in fall and spring trousers. Corduroys 


and “natural” fabric pants often had pleated 
waistlines, which accented the stomach. But 
the narrow pant legs emphasized thin legs. 

Although many wardrobes had to be 
revamped to be in style, many accessories 
could still be worn. 

Gold was still the leader in jewelry, and 
many still wore their serpentine necklaces 
and bracelets. Wood was a close second, 
accenting the natural fabrics. 

While stickpins lost some popularity, bar 
pins and Art Deco pins and necklaces took 
their place. Costume jewelry was on its way 
back. 

Belts were everywhere in every style 
imaginable. Wide, cinch belts were for 

continued on page 69 


A WHITE SCARF adds contrast to Jimmy Williams’ 
black vested suit, and strappy sandals complete the 
dressy look for Linda Watkins. The dress’ earthy blue 
color and shirred sleeves are an elegant part of fall 
fashion. Miss Watkins’ clothes are from My Friend’s 
Place, and her shoes are from Sailin’ Shoes. His suit is 
from Golden Farley’s. 


NATURAL FABRICS and variations of brown are the 
fall fashion look for Cynthia Tucker and Jeff Vaughn. 
While women began wearing unconstructed jackets, men 
took up scarves and comfortable shoes. Miss Tucker’s 
tie, vest and pleated pants set the pace for fashion. Her 
clothes are from My Friend’s Place and her shoes from 
Sailin’ Shoes. His suede jacket and clothes are from 
Headquarters, and his shoes from Dollar Brothers. 


— Ron Hoskins 
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dresses and big shirts, and belts which were 
wrapped around the waist twice went with 
almost anything. Gold was still a hit with 
jeans. 

In shoes, spike heels made the headlines, 
although flats were popular for everyday 
wear. Clogs and high-heeled mules, which 
are the classic, one-strap shoes, were worn 
with jeans. Clogs, paired with kneesocks, 
also doubled as a shoe for skirts. 

T-straps were often seen at discos or 
church, and in the spring, cutouts decorated 
the toe. 

Boots were still a winter fashion essential, 
and most had higher, slimmer heels which 
made walking on ice difficult. 

Straight-leg jeans continued to be the 
leader in casual wear, especially when worn 
with high-heeled mules. All cotton, orange- 
stitched blue jeans were a definite return to 


‘the ’50s and replaced the faded, torn and 


embroidered jeans of the early ’70s. 

Even leotards and tights made the fashion 
scene, as women began wearing them with 
matching skirts to the disco. 

For those who preferred to dance in 
pants, ‘“‘transparent jeans” were a brief fad. 
Dancers wore the plastic pants over jeans or 
bikinis. Transparent tops were also sold. 

Men’s fashions for spring and fall 
reflected some trends in women’s wear. 


THRIFT SHOPS can supply the Annie Hall look. Jeff 
Vaughn wears his own clothes and some provided by 
Jane Coles — all purchased at a second hand store. 
The tie, button-down collar and baggy pants are almost 
the same as seen in men’s stores. PMarl Tucker 


FADED JEANS faded out of sight, while the new style 
was dark and tailored. Candy Bush wears her straight- 


Tapered shirts with banded collars were 
popular. Worn with pleated pants, 
suspenders and perhaps a skinny necktie, 
the shirts were a focal point of the Annie 
Hall look for men. 

Other men opted for a more traditional 
look, which was generally described as 
“preppie.”” The “‘preppie”’ look included 
button-down collared shirts, straight-leg 
denim or corduroy jeans, cardigan sweaters 
and loafers or deck shoes. 

The woman who dressed in a snazzy style 


— Mark Tucker 


METALLIC GOLD and fire-engine red predominate at 
the disco scene. Sunni Seiff wears a black feather boa, 
which complements Ron Hess’ satin jacket and black 
shirt and pants. Hess’ clothes are from Headquarters, 
and Ms. Seiff’s are her own. 


leg ‘‘cigarette’’ jeans with high, spiked heels, and Steve 
Grayson models the popular banded collar shirt. Their 


for a night at the disco didn’t outshine her 
partner, because men’s disco fashions 
became more evident as the school year 
wore on. 

Socks, shoes and slacks were adapted for 
disco wear. 

Pants styled especially for disco dancing 
were beltless, with wide bell legs and no 
outside seams. 

Disco shoes had higher heels and narrow 
toes. Colors were brighter, too. 

continued on page 70 


— Ron Hoskins 


A BANDED COLLAR adds a new look to Jeff 
Vaughn’s corduroys, and Ron Hess and Lisa Hahn layer 
up in shirts and sweaters. Miss Hahn’s clothes and boots 
are from My Friend’s Place. The men’s outfits are from 
Headquarters; shoes from Dollar Brothers. 


— Mark Tucker 


clothes are from Headquarters, and Miss Bush’s shoes 
and belt are from Sailin’ Shoes. 
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Like women’s clothes, more men’s styles 
were made of natural fabrics in natural 
colors. Cottons, wool and leather, as well as 
silk for formal wear, became more popular 


than polyester. 
It was a return to the natural and an 


empty pocketbook. 


— Steven Stines/art director 


ANNIE HALL and the ’40s look sum up fall and spring 
fashion. Cynthia Tucker models the classic Annie, 
complete with full skirt, tie, hat, and tights. A narrower, 
slit skirt, worn with spike heels and a padded jacket, 
take Linda Watkins into the past. The clothes are from 
My Friend’s Place and the shoes from Sailin’ Shoes. 


@ 


— Mark Tucker 


LAYERS OF GOLD decorate Sunni Seiff and Ron 
Hess. Gold was everywhere — in necklaces, bracelets, 
rings, earrings and watches. The jewelry is from Zales. 


FROM HIGH TO LOW, heels make the shoe. Leather 
boots featured higher, slimmer heels, while clogs 
remained a favorite paired with kneesocks. Mules and 
high-heels were for jeans and dress up. The men 
favored low-heeled casual shoes, as did some women. 


Fashion 


— Mark Tucker 
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— Ron Hoskins 


WHITE is right for spring fashion. A slit skirt and 
sleeves dress up Cynthia Tucker, while Ron Hess and 
Jeff Vaughn wear pleated pants and banded or small- 
collared shirts. A silky blouse and neutral belt accent 
Candy Bush’s narrow trouser legs. The clothes are from 
Headquarters and the women’s shoes from Sailin’ Shoes. 


CREDITS: 

Plants, page 67, courtesy of The Bouquet Shoppe; 
coattree, page 68, courtesy of Margaret Tucker; hat and 
boots, page 68, courtesy of Spot Cash; flowers, page 
71, courtesy of Royal Barn Florist; shoes, page 70, 
courtesy of Sailin’ Shoes and Dollar Brothers. Additional 


— Mark Tucker 


clothes and accessories courtesy of Candy Bush, Jane 
Coles, Millie Dotson, Lisa Farris, Ron Hess, Kathy Lam, 
Miles Steenbergen, Steven Stines, Cynthia Tucker, Jeff 
Vaughn and Jimmy Williams. 
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HEART opened the show with hua’ Wilson, bead 
singer and flutist, singing “High Times.” Western 
made about $5,200 from the February concert. Aaa 
was accompanied by her sister, Nancy. a: 


— David Prank 
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SEEMINGLY DWARFED by a cloudy sunset, John 
Prine plays before a sellout crowd at Van Meter 
Auditorium. The enormous backdrop set the atmo- 
sphere for performances of such Prine favorites as 
. “Spanish Pipedream,” “Dear Abby, ” “The Bottom: 

less Lake” and “Sam Stone.” 


— Mark Lyons 
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University Center Board 


— Mark Tucker 


Student-centered 
entertainment 


Some things just don’t stay the same. 

The University Center Board is one of those 
things. 

Beginning in fall 1979, the center board will 
have a new look and new responsibilities. 

Committees of students and administrators 
will run activities, such as lectures and con- 
certs, that had been run by Associated Student 
Government. 

The Board of Regents approved the change 
March 31 and funded $80,000 to the center 
board for programming. 

The committees will be composed of ASG’s 
president, activities vice president and one 
member of congress; representatives of the 
Interfraternity and Panhellenic councils and 
United Black Students; one person each from 
the men’s and women’s residence hall councils; 
two other students; and three faculty mem- 
bers. 

Contemporary music, lectures, arts and ex- 
hibits, recreation and leisure activities will be 

continued on page 82 


TAKING A BREAK FROM WORK, Rita 
Jo Yates listens to a Dionne Warwick tape 
in the stereo listening center. Miss Yates 
works in the reading room. 


og 


— Stevie Benson 


— Robert W. Pillow 


THE WESTERN MOVIES are the focus of Harry TWO NEW FOOTBALL pinball machines were 
Carey Jr.’s one-man show. Carey, a veteran movie - added to the university center. Vonda Messer gets 
star, appeared on campus Oct. 5 and talked about some instruction from Scott Girder on how to play 


the Westerns and their stars. 


against Bob Buckley. Marketta Bell watches. 
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University Center Board 


Student- centered 
entertainment ..... 


the responsibilities of the committees. 

Members will be appointed by a personnel 
committee composed of the ASG president 
and activities vice president, two other stu- 
dents and one faculty member. The university 
centers director will be an ex-officio member. 

The new center board will ‘involve more 
student participation,’ Tim Nemeth, university 
programs coordinator, said. ‘““You’re going to 
have people specializing in some areas. The 
personnel committee will make sure that good 
people are selected to the committees. 

‘““At the maximum, (the new center board) 
will have 10 students involved in lectures and 
concerts. With ASG, 50 students are _in- 
volved,”’ Nemeth said. 

The new center board will also eliminate 
confusion about sponsorship, Nemeth said, 
and it will make publicity and advertising 
smoother. 

The center board also had its share of 
changes in the programs it offers. 

A 6-foot TV was installed on the fourth floor 
of Downing University Center at a cost of 
$3,500. The TV is on from 4 p.m. to closing 
and is tuned to whatever the crowd wants to 
watch. 

‘And, of course, we don’t have it on a soap 
opera when the World Series is going on,” 
Nemeth said. ‘“‘There are still the three TVs on 
the third floor if anybody wants to watch some- 
thing else.” 

The screen is washable, unlike some models, 
and so far, ‘“‘everybody’s taken real good care 
of that thing,” Nemeth said. 

The fourth floor patio was also reopened. 


‘hh 


— Lewis Gardner 


A HUSBAND AND WIFE duo won first prize for the 
ugliest costume during the Halloween party. Jeff Kautz was 
the wife, and Bill Champion was the husband. 


A WORLD TRICK-SHOT champion, Paul Gerni tries to 
run the ball in a game of equal defense during a two-hour 
billiards exhibition. Gerni performed for the crowd Oct. 24 
on the university center fourth floor. 


University Center Board 


When the patio is complete with lights, furni- 
ture, plants and speakers, it will have cost 
about $2,800, Nemeth said. 

“The patio has been sitting there since the 
building was opened,” he said. “‘And it’s only 
been used once. They bought improper furni- 
ture and it didn’t give the atmosphere that we 
wanted.”’ So, the patio was left unused. 

Redwood furniture and table umbrellas give 
it a casual look, and the patio is for those who 
want to relax, study or even sunbathe, Nemeth 
said. 

“We can’t say anything if somebody shows 
up in shorts and a halter top,’’ he said. “‘But 
they can’t come up here in a swimsuit.” 

A stereo listening center was added to the 
study room on the third floor at a cost of 
$3,500, Nemeth said. “‘A lot of students have 
to have a stereo on to study,” he said. ‘‘This 
gives them that option.” 

There are 110 tapes to choose from in the 
center. 

In addition to its new programs, the center 
board also offered its traditional fare. 

In its lectures and concerts program, the 
center board had the Silver Stars Steel Orches- 
tra, Harry Carey Jr. and The Westerns, Martin 
Luther King Jr.: A Portrait, the Heritage Hall 
Jazz Band and the Trinidad Tripoli Steel Band. 

Audiences were small at the programs. Heri- 
tage Hall had 200, Harry Carey had 180, Sil- 
ver Stars had 300 and Rev. Arthur Langford’s 
presentation of “King: A Portrait’ had 36. 
Trinidad Tripoli performed on the steps of the 
university center and had a larger crowd, Ne- 
meth said. 

“I don’t know why some things go over and 
others don’t,” he said. 

The center board lost money on the pro- 
grams, he said. 

However, the 


“parties” the center board 
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gave went over well. 


‘Halloween was huge,’ Nemeth said. ““We 


had probably 3,000 in the center.” The cele-" 


bration included costume and pumpkin carving 
contests, a horror movie, and a haunted house. 

The Hanging of the Green before Christmas 
break also had a good turnout. A tree was 
decorated, and a special service and a crafts 
shop were offered. 

Aprilfest included a barbecue dinner and a 
pet show. 

The center board also offered bowling, foos- 
ball, ping pong and billiards tournaments. 

The bowling lanes were updated with new 
ball returns, costing about $15,000, and the 
crafts shop was reduced to half its original size 
when the journalism department’s darkrooms 
were installed in the university center. 

Attendance at the Center Theater de- 
creased, and the center board tried to attract 
more students with a week of popular movies, 
including “‘The Sound of Music,” ‘“M*A*S*H”’, 
and “‘The Paper Chase.” 

Nemeth said he didn’t know why the audi- 
ences were smaller. “It’s not the movies,” he 
said. ‘‘According to the survey we took (a 
random survey of several classes), the movies 
are above average. 

‘There are more things for students to do 
than sit in a movie theater.”’ 

The prices of movies fluctuate, Nemeth 
said, and whether they lose or make money 
depends on that. For ‘‘Theater of Blood,” the 
Halloween movie, 700 tickets were sold at 75 
cents each. The movie cost just $35. For more 
recent movies, the price may be $500 or 
above. 

With all its changes, the University Center 
Board will never be the same. [1] 


— Sara-Lois Kerrick |_| 


— Bob Skipper 


— Lewis Gardner 


STEEL DRUMS are the main instruments for the Sil- 
ver Stars Steel Orchestra. The group performed Sept. 
7 in Van Meter Auditorium. 


— Mark Lyons 


COAXING his ball down the lane is Mike Holland of 
Marshall University. Holland was here for the Coca- 
Cola Bowling Invitational. It was the first time the invita- 
tional was at Western. 


WHERE TO PLACE the next shot is the concern of 
Kim Seabolt, a Roundhill sophomore. She was playing 
billiards in the university center. 


as ra 
— Robert W. Pillow 
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— Scott Robinson 


STUFFING his pouch full of letters, Bill Madison prepares to deliver mail to Downing 
University Center. Madison, a Morgantown senior, has worked for the campus post 
office for two years. 


— Mark Tucker 


THE NEW student darkrooms in the first floor of Downing University Center were 
usually full of students working on their class projects, which left little time for the lab : Deeg OG 9 : : ; p 
assistants to relax. After the 8 p.m. closing time, Mike Boggs finds a little time to play a a Sai i cane se teria, Sie “fin fi REY CO Yo RS AM a, “Pa 
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Working 


working class 


or the love of money. What 

other motive could compel so 
many students to actually search for 
employment out in the real world of 
work? 

But whether or not the motive is 
materialistic, few students find that 
they can make it through college 
without some means of employment. 

The work may range from 
construction work to bartending to 
milking cows, but the goals are the 
same — to make money and to gain 
work experience. 


Sallye Constant dresses for her part- 
time job in old jeans, a work shirt and 
a hard hat. She works in the 
afternoon, but not as a waitress or 
typist or sales clerk. Ms. Constant is a 
construction worker. 


SUBSTITUTE lifeguard at the pool in Diddle Arena, Barbara Saurer said she 
doesn’t mind working, but that it sometimes can be boring, especially on 
Saturdays. She is a sophomore library science major from Fisherville. 

— Mark Lyons 


Her fellow workers (75 men) at the 
construction site of a new mall on 
Scottsville Road call Ms. Constant the 
“little runner,’’ because that’s what 
her job is all about. The industrial arts 
major said she orders construction 
materials, applies drywall, fills out 
time sheets and is learning to weld. 

The Bowling Green senior said she 
learned about the job from her 
industrial arts teacher. “I was the only 
student in the department that had 
already taken two construction 
classes,”’ she said, ‘‘so I thought I 
would give it a try. 

“The carpenters gave me a few 
smart remarks and whistles at first, 
but after a couple of months, they 
treated me like everyone else,” Ms. 
Constant said. 

Ms. Constant said she enjoys the 


job because it has given her needed 
practical experience. She mainly 
observes construction techniques but 
she said she hoped to apply her 
learning in the summer, since she has 
decided to stay on with the company. 


Because she wants practical 
experience in her field, Cindy 
McCaleb, a Franklin senior, drives 
home every weekend to her job as 
disc jockey at WFKN radio station. 
Ms. McCaleb began working at the 
station in high school and now does 
newswriting, as well as announcing. 
“T think I would have done more 
growing up if I had stayed at school 
on the weekends,” she said. But she 
said that she believed this job helped 
her in getting a news director’s 
continued on page 86 


— Mark Lyons 


TIM COTTINGHAM prepares his stake for tobacco stalks in a field owned by 
James Jenkins north of Bowling Green. Cottingham and his Alpha Gamma Rho 
brothers worked to raise money to make improvements at the fraternity house. 
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The working class ...: 


position in Waverly, Tenn., where she 
will work after graduation. 


For three years, senior accounting 
major Bernie Steen has worked as a 
sales clerk and bookkeeper for 
Headquarters Boutique. Steen said the 
flexible hours and “‘casual working 
atmosphere”’ were the deciding factors 
in his staying with the job. 

“T started out at minimum wage, 
but I make quite a bit more now,” he 
said. 

He said there are other advantages 
to the job, such as a 25 percent 
discount on clothes and getting record 
albums at cost. “I’ve got about 750 
albums now,” Steen said. 


know this experience will look good 
on my resume.” 


Being a waitress can “really drain 
your energy,” Cheri Hildreth, a junior 
biology major, said. 

But Ms. Hildreth said the nice part 
was that she didn’t have to wait for a 
paycheck at the end of the week; she 
could take her tips hame each night. 
She said she usually made $30 to $50 
in tips each night at Gatsby’s 
Restaurant. 

Ms. Hildreth said the job has helped 
her budget her time — or what time 
she has left. “The other night I got 
home at 12:30 a.m., studied for a test 
until 6 a.m. and then went to bed for 


His 28 to 36 hours a week on the 
job also provide experience in 
accounting. “‘It’s helped me learn to 
deal with practical accounting 
situations,” he said. 


continued on page 89 


THE DORMS are a routine stop for most pizza 
delivery men. Rick Wheeler, a Hodgenville junior, 
makes a delivery to one of the students in Barnes- 
Campbell Hall. Wheeler said the busiest time is 


Elise Frederick, a Trenton 
sophomore, said her job as a general 
assignment reporter for the Park City 
Daily News allowed for flexibility and 
practical work experience. 

Ms. Frederick works around her 
class schedule and on Saturdays. 
Besides writing news stories, she does 
feature writing and court reporting, 
which she describes as “‘not too 
exciting.” 

“My school work has to come 
second,” Ms. Frederick said, ‘‘but I 


THE INFORMATION DESK on the main floor of 
Downing University Center is a popular place to 
stop and talk with employees. Becky Curry, a 
Greensburg senior, attracts some company during 
her shift at the desk. 


from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. 


— Harold Sinclair 


NOW PROGRAM DIRECTOR for WBGN, Gary 
Moore poses amid the clutter of the radio station. 
Moore, who has been a disc jockey since his junior 
year in high school, has been working for WBGN 
since he started at Western three years ago. 


Working 


— David Frank 
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The working class cont. 


a whole hour,” she said. 


Last fall Linda Odle, a Henderson 
senior, wanted a job in a restaurant or 
bar but didn’t want to be a waitress. 
So she decided to be a bartender, 
since she already “knew how to mix a 
lot of drinks.” 

Her 20-hour-per-week job at the 
Literary Club paid between $80 to 
$120, depending on tips. “Being a 
girl, I got more tips than the male 
bartenders,” she said. 

As a bartender, Ms. Odle said she 
listened to a lot of stories, “especially 
divorce stories.” 

“I liked the three feet of space the 
bar allows between you and the 
customers,”’ she said. ‘Waitresses can 
get pinched on the rear, but 
bartenders can’t.” 

She said the disadvantages of the 
job included the long hours and the 
physically strenuous work. “I had to 
lift heavy cases of liquor every night,” 
she said. 

After the fall semester, Ms. Odle 
decided to get a job in her major, 
accounting. In the spring, she worked 
as an accounting assistant for a local 
construction company. ‘“‘The hours are 
better, and | make more money,”’ she 
said. 


Sometimes there is a lot of pressure 
in John Gover’s work. Gover, an 
orderly at the Bowling Green-Warren 
County Hospital, has had emergency 
medical training and is sometimes 
required to perform cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation on dying patients. 
But Gover said most of his work 

involves “‘routine’”’ hospital work, like 


DURING LUNCH BREAK at Keen Hall, Vic Con- 
ner offers Lisa Petersen some of his lunch. Ms. 
Petersen worked during the first semester as a 
member of the grounds maintenance crew and at- 
tended school part time. 


WHEN BUSINESS WAS SLOW, Debbie Kemp, 
part-time worker for the Downing University Cen- 
ter crafts shop, had the opportunity to do a little 
crafts work for herself. The New Albany, Ind., 
sophomore works on a silk screen for a Pearce- 
Ford Tower T-shirt. 


transporting patients, emptying 
bedpans or bathing patients. 

“T wanted to supplement my 
medical training,”’ the pre-med major 
said. ‘“This has given me an idea of 
what it’s like to work in a hospital.” 

Through permission from the 
hospital doctors, Gover spends some 
time watching surgery. “The first time 
I saw surgery, it made me a little 
light-headed, but now it’s no big deal,” 
he said. 

Since he works about 37 hours a 
week, Gover said he is sometimes so 
tired when he comes home from work 
and classes that he ‘‘can’t even get to 


rs 


— Stevie Benson 


sleep.” 

Gover said he likes the job because 
of the experience, not the money. “I 
only get a little over minimum wage, 
but I’m trying to save for a 
honeymoon when I get married in 
May.” 


About 3,000 working students have 
the same employer — Western. 
“‘Student jobs range from secretarial 
to maintenance,’ Mona Logsdon, 
financial aid staff assistant, said. They 
are employed by every department, as 
well as some local non-profit agencies 
in the community, such as the Red 
Cross, which have contracts with 
Western. 

Ms. Logsdon said the student affairs 
office employs the most people, since 
about 300 students work as resident 
assistants and dorm personnel. 

The library system is the second 
largest employer with about 200 
student employees. 


Ms. Logsdon said the greatest need 
continued on page 90 


WATER LEAKS cause senior John Ransdell to 
climb on top of a washing machine to investigate. 
Ransdell is an attendant at the campus laundry. 


x 
— Judy Watson 
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The working class cont. 


for students is probably in clerical 
work for the individual departments. 


When most students are sleeping 
soundly in their warm beds, Paula 
Thorne is out milking cows at 3:30 
a.m. at the university farm dairy on 
Nashville Road. 

Ms. Thorne said she grew up on a 
farm, so the work was nothing new. 
When she applied for student 
employment, she requested an 
outdoor job. 

She said she thought her job, which 
she has had for four years, was a help 
in getting accepted to veterinary 
school, which she will attend in the 
fall. 

“TI guess they realized I like animals 
and was dedicated,’ Ms. Thorne said. 
“And it shows that I don’t mind the 
cold and dirt that veterinarians work 
in. 


Nancy Petros, a Canton, Ohio, senior, 
said it takes her about two days to get 
rested up from one night of work as 
night clerk at Gilbert Hall. 

Ms. Petros works every third night 
as a clerk, and said the only really 
scary thing that has happened to her 
was when the lights went out all over 
campus one night while she was 
working. 

“ don’t think I would take the job 
again,” she said. “‘It’s really hard 
taking 21 hours and staying up all 
night.” 


When Danny Couden had his stereo 
stolen from his car, he decided to 
apply for a job as a student patrol 
officer. 

“I thought that maybe I could help 
someone else out if they got in a jam 
like that, and I thought that maybe I 
could do a better job than was being 
done on campus,” he said. 

As a student patrolman for four 
years, the Owensboro senior said he 
directs traffic for special events, gives 
parking tickets, works with the escort 
service and assists motorists. 

“Some students are grateful for the 
work we do as student patrolmen, but 
some aren’t,”’ he said. 

The attitudes, conditions and 
reasons may differ, but the results are 
the same. To earn money as a 
student, you’ve got to work for it. 


— Laura Phillips 


SINCE no one else ever cleans the windows, Schocke 
usually ends up doing it once every two weeks before he 
leaves at night. He said that it really doesn’t make any 
difference whether the windows are clean, but that it gives 
him something to do on a slow business night. 


ONE of the regular customers, who is called XL, tells 
Schocke a story about a strong drink he once made. Talk- 
ing with some of the regulars is common for Schocke, but 
most just get what they need and leave, he said. 


Photos and story by David Frank 
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booboo.”’ 
“A pint of blood.” 

“Give me a yogi.” 

‘“« _. and a bag of skins, man.” 

These phrases refer to a half pint, a bottle of 
Wild Irish Rose wine, a pint and a bag of pork 
rinds. They’re common phrases to Randy 
Schocke, an Owensboro senior who works-at 
Kentucky Street Liquors. 

Schocke is one of three students who work 
nights at the tiny liquor store, which is in the 
low-rent section of town on the north end of 
Kentucky Street. It’s next to the train depot 
and an old abandoned restaurant that used to 
be one of the “hottest spots’ in Bowling 


a 


Green. 

Most people who hang around the area 
would be classified as winos, and there are 
about 20 to 25 who frequent the liquor store, 
Schocke said. 

Once, a middle-aged lady drove up to the 
drive-in window, and Schocke, as he normally 
does, asked what she wanted. But this time, he 
got a slightly different request. 

“Could you read my mail for me?”’ the lady 
asked. 

Schocke did. 

He started working at the liquor store in 
October after another student quit. 

“The guy who worked before me was held 
at gunpoint and quit,’ Schocke said. “I knew 
one of the other guys working here, and the 


pirits in the night 


next day after he quit, I started working. 

“It (working at a liquor store) kind of goes 
against the principles I was taught as a kid, but 
as you grow older, your ideas about things 
change,” he said. ‘But I needed the money. 

‘““My mom was totally against it, my dad was 
indifferent. He knew I had to pay for my 
schooling somehow.” 

The very first day of work, Schocke entered 
a different world because most of his main 
customers are winos. 

“One of the hardest things about working 
down here is learning to understand these 
guys,” he said. 

Schocke knows most of them by names like 
Chicken Man, XL, Leon (the black Fonz), Fred, 
Sonny and Elmo. 

“I can really cut up with these guys,’ he 
said. “‘They keep me company. 

“I don’t worry about the regular customers, 
it’s the younger guys that I don’t know that 
bother me.” 

“Everyone is real close down here,” one 
regular said about there not being much theft 
or disturbances around the liquor store. 

The worst thing that ever happened to 
Schocke was when a knife was pulled on him 
by a younger man one night, but the man ran 
off when a car pulled up to the drive-in win- 
dow. 

“I told him he could have whatever he want- 
ed,’”’ Schocke said. “I was scared.” 

Because he deals mainly with regulars who 
come to the store at their usual times, Schocke 
gets plenty of time to study. 

“I sometimes try to teach them (the regu- 
lars) whatever I am studying ’cause they will 
bug you to death about it,” he said. 

Leon, a regular, called Schocke ‘‘a good 
teacher.” 

During the time he has spent at the liquor 
store he has developed a good relationship 
with the customers. Evidently they must like 
him, too, because many have brought him such 
things as chickens and country hams. 

Schocke gave XL his grandfather’s overcoat 
because XL didn’t own a coat. 

Leon said in his grumbling voice about Ran- 
dy: ‘‘We is friends to the nitty gritty; we is 
brothers.” 
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THE SMALL CONCRETE structure that Schocke works 
in is located at the corner of Kentucky and Depot streets, 
next to the train depot. The building was once surrounded 
by houses but now stands alone. 
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Miss Black Western 


— Mark Tucker 


Quality 


but not 
quantity 


F.; the judges at the Miss Black Western 
pageant, there may have been a lot of quality, 
but there was little quantity. 

There were only four contestants to choose 
from after four dropped out before the Feb. 
24 pageant in Garrett Conference Center Ball- 
room. 

And of the four who remained, three got 
prizes. 

Anita Orr, a Nashville, Tenn., sophomore, 
was crowned Miss Black Western and Miss 
Congeniality. 

Iretta Johnson, a Bowling Green freshman, 
was first runner-up, and Carmen Henderson, a 
Georgetown sophomore, was second runner- 
up. 
Gwendolyn Ford, a Louisville senior, was 
the fourth contestant. 

Time was the main reason why some of the 
women dropped out. Patricia Lewis, a Fort 
Campbell sophomore, said she withdrew be- 
cause she didn’t have time to make her cos- 
tumes for the pageant and do schoolwork. 

Marilyn Epison, a Whitesville freshman, also 
said schoolwork and lack of time made her 
decide not to run. 

But victory was just as sweet for those who 
stuck with it, and Ms. Orr, newly crowned, had 
tears streaming and plenty of smiles. 

“I was scared,”’ she said after the pageant. 


DRAMATIC LIGHTING strikes Gwendolyn Ford, a phys- 
ical education major from Louisville, as she models her 
swimwear. The bathing suit competition was one of five 
categories in which points were scored. 


— Harold Sinclair 


MAKING LAST MINUTE adjustments to her hair, Car- 
men Henderson, who was named second runner-up, pre- 
pares to go on stage for the group dance. 


“’m happy the hustle and bustle is over with.” 

The pageant, sponsored by Alpha Kappa 
Alpha sorority, included competition in talent, 
swimwear, evening gown and a group dance. 
Each contestant was also asked “‘What are the 
changing roles of the young black woman in 
today’s society?” 

Ms. Orr, president of the campus chapter of 
the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, answered that black wom- 
en need to realize that they can do things as 
well as men. 

“It’s necessary for us to realize that we are 
important, too.” 

The four contestants performed the group 
dance, choreographed by Louisville sopho- 
more Yvette Lucas, to ‘“‘Ease on Down the 
Road” from the movie and Broadway musical 
“The Wiz.” It was also the pageant’s theme. 

In the talent competition, Miss Ford danced 
to “Everybody Rejoice,’ and Ms. Orr sang 
“Home.” Both songs are from ‘“‘The Wiz.” 

Miss Henderson sang ‘“‘Believe in Yourself,” 
and Miss Johnson presented a dramatic mono- 
logue from Langston Hughes’ ‘“‘Negro Moth- 
er 
About 300 attended the pageant, and some 
of the proceeds went to the AKA’s regional 
office. 

For Miss Henderson, her first time in the 
pageant was nerve-racking. 

“It'll be good to get back to being a normal 
person. I feel like people have been looking at 
me like ‘she’s the one in the pageant.’ ”’ 


— Kathy Lam () 


MISS BLACK WESTERN Anita Orr is congratulated by 
Diane Butts, 1978 Miss Black Western, and Iretta Johnson, 
first runner-up. Ms. Orr, a sophomore from Nashville, 
Tenn., was also named Miss Congeniality. 


— Mark Tucker 
BEFORE PERFORMING their dance routine to ‘“‘Ease on 
Down the Road,” Anita Orr and Carmen Henderson wait in 
the dressing room for their cue. The group dance was a 
new part of the pageant’s program. 


— Harold Sinclair 
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Miss Western 


LAST MINUTE DETAILS are taken care of before the talent 
competition as Robin Carr sprays her hair and Gwen Ford snips 
loose threads from Miss Carr’s dress. Miss Carr was third 
runner-up and Miss Participation. 


A TROPHY, roses, crown and scholarship were all awarded to 
Laura Hubbard when she was named Miss Western. Vicki 
Harned, the pageant’s ‘‘emcee’”’ and 1976 Miss Kentucky, 
crowns Miss Hubbard. 
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Rebirth of tradifion 


Aitter disappearing four years ago, the Miss 
Western pageant has returned. 

The audience at Van Meter Auditorium 
March 31 saw not only the crowning of Laura 
Hubbard, but also the revival of a Western 
tradition. 

. Mary Anne Chinn, pageant coordinator, said 
the event was discontinued in 1975 because no 
one would sponsor it. 

“It got to be too much work for an office like 
student affairs or a group like IFC (Interfrater- 
nity Council) to handle, so it just died,” she 
said. 

Miss Hubbard, a freshman music major from 
Leitchfield, was chosen from 11 contestants by 
a panel of three judges. 

Markita Key, a Glendale junior, was first 
runner-up; Kim Gauthier, a Louisville fresh- 
man, was second runner-up; Robin Carr, a 
Bowling Green sophomore, was third runner- 
up; and Betty Thompson, a Bowling Green 
junior, was fourth runner-up. 

Miss Carr was also named Miss Participation 
for selling the most advertising space for the 
program. 


LIP GLOSS adds a finishing touch for Markita Key before 
the talent competition. Miss Key was first runner-up. 


“T still haven’t really soaked it all in yet,” 
Miss Hubbard said after the pageant. “I was 
surprised that I had won. 

“I was nervous at first until the talent com- 
petition. After that, I was okay.” 

Miss Hubbard sang “I Am Woman,” by He- 
len Reddy. 

The contestants were judged in talent, swim- 
wear and evening gown competition. They 
were also interviewed by the judges: Kathy 
Witt of Bowling Green, the 1970 Miss West- 
ern; and Lisa and Ray DeCamillis of Louisville. 

Mrs. DeCamillis is a former runner-up in the 
Miss Kentucky pageant, and her husband is 
vice president of the Miss Kentucky Pageant 
Board of Directors. 

As Miss Western, Miss Hubbard competed 
in the Miss Kentucky pageant in June. 

Finalists received a total of $1,150 in schol- 
arships. Miss Hubbard won a $400 scholarship; 
the first runner-up got $300; the second run- 
ner-up got $200; the third and fourth runners- 
up got $100; and Miss Participation got $50. 

The Houchens Foundation donated $250, 
and the rest of the scholarship money came 
from pageant proceeds. 

The Western Jazz Ensemble provided the 
music. 


— Mark Tucker 


In the talent competition, Miss Key sang 
“Songbird,” by Barbra Streisand. Miss Gauth- 
ier performed a dramatic monologue, “Prayer 
for a Daughter.”’ Miss Carr did a modern dance 
routine to “Ease on Down the Road”’ from 
“The Wiz.’’ Miss Thompson performed a ba- 
ton twirling routine to the theme from ‘Star 
Wars.” 

Phi Mu Alpha music fraternity sponsored 
the pageant. The members served on commit- 
tees, sold tickets and advertising, and worked 
on lights, curtains and sets. 

Mrs. Chinn, a former Miss Western, said she 
revived the pageant because “‘I believe in the 
scholarships and the worth of it.” 

She asked Phi Mu Alpha to sponsor the 
pageant because she was a music major and 
because the pageant is closely related to enter- 
tainment and music, she said. 

The group made a $300 profit, she said. 

Mrs. Chinn said the pageant went well 
enough that it would be continued. 

“’m just so relieved that it’s all over with,” 
she said. “‘You can’t imagine all the things that 
have to get done. 

“There’s more to it than meets the eye.” 


— Kathy Lam | 


THE LAST CONTESTANT to perform in the talent com- 
petition, Markita Key sings ‘‘Songbird.”’ Miss Key later said 
“it was a good experience being in the pageant. I’m glad | 
did it and I'd like to do it again.” 


— Mark Tucker 
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— Mark Tucker 
THE PRESS interviews Howard Jarvis, California’s Pro- 
position 13 co-sponsor, after he had-arrived at the Causey 


Field Airport in Bowling Green. Jarvis outlined his tax 
program before an audience of 300. 


| Fests taxing words by a California congress- 
man to proposals of space colonies by a phys- 
ics professor, visiting lecturers gave students a 
chance to learn firsthand about national 
events, instead of just reading about them. 

In September Howard Jarvis, talking to an 
audience of about 300, outlined his program to 
ease the tax burden in the United States. 

The co-sponsor of California’s Proposition 
13 said he still hasn’t ended his war on proper- 
ty taxes and the “elite dictatorship — the 
bureaucrats.” 

Jarvis said that the battle to cut California’s 
taxes began about 15 years ago, when some 
people feared that young couples and the el- 
derly were being squeezed out of the economy 
by excessive taxation. 

Jarvis told the crowd gathered in Van Meter 
Auditorium that “death and taxes are inevita- 
ble, but I’ve learned something in the past few 
years — that death from taxes is not inevita- 
ble.” 

Dr. Eberhard Bethge, chief biographer and 
interpreter of Christian theologian Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, spoke Jan. 23 about his exper- 
iences in Nazi Germany during World War II. 

About 700 persons in the Garrett Confer- 
ence Center Ballroom listened to tales about 
resistance acts of Bonhoeffer and his followers 
during the war in Germany. 

A close friend and colleague of Bonhoeffer, 
Bethge has been responsible for making his 
writings public. 

Bethge, also imprisoned during World War 


ing it firsth 


— Mark Tucker 
AFTER speaking on infanticide, euthanasia and abortion, 
Dr. C. Everett Koop, professor of pediatrics and pediatric 
surgery at the University of Pennsylvania Medical School, 
answers a question from a member of the audience. 


II, justified resistance acts by saying “‘only an 
act of violence could assure an end to terror.” 

For his part in the resistance movement, 
Bonhoeffer was ordered killed by Adolf Hitler 
in 1945, Bethge said. 

A former Supreme Court justice, noted law- 
yer, diplomat and educator, Arthur J. Gold- 
berg spoke to about 150 people in Van Meter 
Auditorium in early March. 

Goldberg, who served on the court from 
1962 to 1965, gave an inside view of the 
Supreme Court and his opinion on issues fac- 
ing it today. 

“The court has the final word, but it is not 
infallible,” he said. 

Goldberg, who now practices law in Wash- 
ington, D.C., said the Supreme Court ‘‘has to 
adapt to a changing society. We are interpret- 
ing a document that survives through the 
ages.” 

Dr. C: Everett Koop, professor of pediatrics 
and pediatric surgery at the University of 
Pennsylvania Medical School, lectured March 
20 on ‘‘Abortion, Euthanasia and Infanticide: 
Who Makes the Rules?” 

Koop said that concern about economy, 
overpopulation and possible food shortages 
are causing abortion, infanticide and euthana- 
sia to become accepted. 

Koop, who is also surgeon-in-chief of the 
Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia, said that 
infanticide — killing of newborn babies — is 
being done widely in the United States. 

He said that deformed children are often 
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— Harold Sinclair 


— Mark Lyons 


SPACE COLONIZATION will eventually happen, ac- 
cording to Gerald O’Neill, physics professor at Princeton 
University. O’Neill illustrates a point from his book, “The 
High Frontier.” O’Neill also discussed solar energy and his 
concern over the militarization of space. 


allowed to die because of their handicaps. 

The decision on whether life should contin- 
ue, Koop said, “‘is better left to the realm of 
trust between the patient and physician and 
the family and physician rather than the law.” 

Solar power stations could be one way to 
relieve the earth’s energy crisis, said Dr. Ger- 
ald O’Neill, physics professor at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

O’Neill, author of the book ‘‘The High Fron- 
tier,” said in his April 2 lecture that space 
colonies and solar power stations are possible 
with current technology. 

The 100 people in the Center Theater were 
told that electricity produced by solar cells 
could be transmitted back to Earth in the form 
of low energy microwaves. 

O’Neill said that plans have been made for 
the space colonies, but that President Jimmy 
Carter had abolished a National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration office that was ex- 
ploring space colonization. 

O’Neill said he is also concerned about the 
militarization of space because Carter signed a 
bill for the development of a particle beam 
weapon (which emits atomic particles that can 
destroy satellites) to be placed in space. 


— Margaret Shirley 


A RECEPTION before Rep. Shirley Chisholm’s lecture 
gives Lisa Grider, a Shelbyville, Ind., sophomore, a chance 
to ask Ms. Chisholm what she thought about Bella Abzug’s 
firing. Ms. Abzug had been a member of President Carter’s 
committee for women’s rights. Ms. Chisholm’s lecture was 
part of the Black Awareness Symposium. 
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All work and all 


Photos by Mark Lyons 


Putting on a play is a lot of work. 

It takes months of planning, rehears- 
als and labor to produce five days of 
shows. And after the closing show, the 
months of work are gone. 

For director Patricia Minton-Taylor, 
“Blood Wedding” began years ago. 

“lve wanted to do this show for at 

least four years,” she said. ‘“‘One of the 
reasons | picked the play was that I like 
the strong roles, the focus on the wom- 
en. 
Also, the Spanish drama by Federico 
Garcia Lorca is educational. The assis- 
tant theater professor said she wanted to 
make students do something new. 

The play revolves around a wedding, 
after which the Bride runs away with her 
former fiance, whose family at one time 
was involved in a feud with the Groom’s 
family. 

The Groom chases after them, and 
both he and the lover are killed, com- 
pleting the family’s bloody cycle. 

The “‘something new”’ began at audi- 
tions, which were in January — months 
before the April 3 opening night. 

Students crowded into Gordon Wilson 
Hall’s rehearsal room to watch one an- 
other improvise in situations provided by 
Ms. Minton-Taylor. 

Improvisations were used because “‘I 
believe in trying out for the show rather 
than trying out for a role,’ she said. 

At most auditions, ‘‘a person will take 
a role he or she really wants and come in 
and outread”’ someone less experienced 
or less prepared, she said. 

“With the kind of auditions I do, 
everyone starts out even.” 

Her strategy worked. 

The major role of the Groom was only 


Blood Wedding 


the second part for David Gregory. 

“IT was surprised,” he said. ‘‘Every- 
body was surprised, but I was delight- 
ed. 

“For two years I didn’t do anything 
but design lights and do set construction. 
I’ve always wanted to act. I specifically 
put I wanted a lead on the tryout sheet.” 

Vicky Davis, who has played several 
lead roles, was cast as the Mother, 
whose conflict with the Bride is a central 
element of the play. She said the part 
was the hardest she had done. 

“T’ve never been stricken the way the 
Mother is,”’ she said. “‘So I had to find 
things that would make me feel the way 
she feels.” 

The way the characters feel was dis- 
cussed at the first rehearsals, in which 
the actors sat around a table and ana- 
lyzed their characters. 

Next came readthroughs, in which the 
play was read in its entirety, and then 
blocking rehearsals, in which the director 
told the actors what movements to make 
and when. 

Then there were rehearsals of individ- 
ual scenes. From rough beginnings, the 
actors developed their characters, work- 
ing with the director on motivation, 
movement, emotion, enunciation and 
volume. 

The music was a major element of the 
play. Junior Jay Gaither composed the 
music, using the play’s poetry as lyrics. 
He said that he and Ms. Minton-Taylor 
decided to work for a mood, rather than 
an authentic Spanish sound. 

While cast members rehearsed, the 
set and costume construction crews 
worked from drawings sent by the de- 
signer, Allen Shaffer. 


play 


Shaffer, a professional designer from 
Dallas, was hired to design the sets, cos- 
tumes, props and makeup. 

He visited the campus once before he 
came to stay before the play’s run. He 
did the designing in Dallas. 

Several weeks before the show 
opened, lighting designer Jonathan 
Sprouse attended rehearsals and made 
notes on how each scene should be lit. 

And several days before opening 
night, costumes got a review in the cos- 
tume parade. 

Suddenly it was opening night. 

The makeup room was warm with 
bright lights and filled with actors and 
friends. Amid flowers and opening night 
gifts, the visibly nervous and excited ac- 
tors applied makeup according to 
Shaffer’s instructions. 

Then the actors, in costume and ma- 
keup, had a final meeting and pep talk 
with the director. 

After the final matinee performance 
April 8, Ms. Minton-Taylor had a cast 
party — traditionally the final step in a 
production. 

But she asked actors and crew mem- 
bers to schedule appointments with her 
the week after closing to “talk about 
what you’ve learned.” 

After all, she said, “‘this is educational 
theater.” 


— Steven Stines [| 


ALL THE HOURS and long nights of work pay off 
as the production reaches its final form. Vicky Da- 
vis, who plays the Mother in “Blood Wedding,” 
grieves for her dead son in the last scene. 


PREPARING for the final dress rehearsal, Debbie 
Stevens applies part of her character as the wife of 
Leonardo. It was her first serious role at Western. 


LIGHTING, important for setting mood and add- 
ing texture to the set and characters, was designed 
by Jonathon Sprouse. Sprouse, a Magnolia junior, 
chooses gels to color the lights. 
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From togas to ‘Mork and 
Mindy,” the entertainment 
scene had a lot of ... 


Tisnting lights and thumping rhythms, a man 
who could actually fly, a group of naughty 
fraternity brothers, Hobbits, and a gibberish- 


erins alien from Ork. 


Those characterized the entertainment 
scene in music, movies, books and television. 

One of TV’s biggest hits was “Mork and 
Mindy,” a comedy about the adventures of an 
alien transplanted in Colorado and his ensuing 
discoveries of earthlings. 

Pam Elrod, a Louisville junior, said, ‘I like it 
because you never know what’s going to be 
said. I’m usually very slow to catch on to jokes, 
and I can understand the ones on the show.” 

Briggs Stahl echoed Miss Elrod’s statements. 

“It’s just a good situation comedy,’ the 
Rockfield senior said. “‘It’s fresh, believable. If 
you think about it, it could possibly happen. 
Fifty years ago, people thought it would be 
crazy to go to the moon.” 

Another fantasy-oriented, science-fiction 
show was “‘Battlestar Galactica.”” The multi- 
million dollar show, with its special effects, 
recalled memories of ‘‘Star Wars”’ (especially 
from critics) and earlier shows such as “‘Star 
Trek’ and “‘Lost in Space.” 

Other popular shows included ABC’s highly 
successful Tuesday night comedy bloc: 
“Three’s Company,” ‘“The Ropers,” ‘Happy 


“Family” 


“It shows some of today’s prob- 
lems, but some of the solutions 
aren’t real.” 

— Pam Elrod 


Days” and “Laverne and Shirley.” 

Ken Smith said “Three’s Company’”’ is ‘‘fun- 
n oes 

“It’s something I could picture somebody 
getting into,” he said. The show deals with two 
women and a man who platonically share a 
California apartment. 

Social commentary was also a prevalent 
theme in television. “‘The Paper Chase,” a 
saga of the trials and tribulations of first-year 
law students, earned excellent reviews from 
critics and its small, but loyal, audience. 

“T like it because I could feel for the peo- 


THE STAR of ‘“‘Animal House,” John Belushi was behind 
the toga fad. In the movie, the popular comedian played a 
slovenly fraternity brother. 


ple,’ Smith, a Louisville senior, said. ‘‘I know 
what they’re going through.”’ 

“Family,” the story of an upper-middle-class 
family, drew tremendous acclaim from both 
critics and audiences. Miss Elrod found one 
flaw with the series, however. 

“It’s a storybook tale,”’ she said. “It always 


Soaps 


“You can really get wrapped up in 
it. It’s like you’re almost there with 
them.” 

— Ricky Geary 


works out for the best. It shows some of to- 
day’s problems, but some of the solutions 
aren’t real.” 

Soap operas were faithfully watched in 
dorm rooms and lobbies, apartments, houses 
and Downing University Center. They attract- 
ed the attention of many students — not all of 
them female. 

“You can really get wrapped up in it,” 
Ricky Geary, a Beaver Dam sophomore, said. 
“It’s like you’re almost there with them.” 

Geary said he watched as much as four 
hours of the shows daily, depending on how 
interested he was in the various storylines. 

Realism and escapism were not restricted to 
television. Audiences seemed to enjoy the 
trend toward carefree themes, according to 
Time magazine, since box office receipts set 
record levels, especially during the summer. 

Successes included ‘‘Grease,”’ a film version 
of the Broadway musical about life in the ‘50s; 
‘Heaven Can Wait,” a remake of an old movie 
about a pro football player who is reincarnated 
as a corporate executive; and ‘National Lam- 
poon’s Animal House,” a favorite of most col- 
lege students. 

The tale of an irreverent, misbehaving fra- 
ternity is “just funny,’ Robin Jones said. 

“Animal House” spawned dozens of toga 
parties — for fraternities, sororities and inde- 
pendents. It also spawned a promising career 
for star John Belushi, a regular on TV’s ‘‘Sat- 
urday Night Live.” 

December saw the release of the most ex- 
pensive movie ever made. “Superman’”’ and 
the career of its star, Christopher Reeve, took 
off at the box office almost simultaneously. 

J.R.R. Tolkien’s ‘“‘Lord of the Rings” was 


Comic relies 


immortalized in a movie of the same name. 
The animated fantasy drew thousands of Tol- 
kien and Hobbit fans to the box office. 

The Travolta fever of 1978 continued in the 
fall semester. Discos flourished and so did new 
“disco” fashions. 

Disco found a whole new corps of perform- 
ers, including Cher, Rod Stewart, Gloria 
Gaynor, Peaches and Herb, and Ethel Mer- 
man. Some sold; others did not. 

“I like disco music; it gets my blood run- 
ning,” Debbie Lykins said. “I like to dance. 
Disco is a different kind of dancing. 

“There’s more contact with people. I like 
the twirling and the dance steps themselves.” 

Gloria Gaynor’s “‘I Will Survive” is Ms. Ly- 
kins’ favorite. ‘““There’s a good beat to it,” she 
said. “I also like the message — ‘Get out. I 
don’t like you anymore.’ ” 

Rodney Young has a different viewpoint. 

“The modern musical trend is away from 


Discos 


“The modern musical trend is away 
from ‘listening music’ to music that 
says nothing but has a good beat.” 

— Rodney Young 


‘listening music’ to music that says nothing but 
has a good beat,’’ he said. 

“T like variety in music — that’s why I don’t 
like disco,” the Louisville sophomore said. 
“Disco requires no musical talent, so a lot of 
musicians play it and a lot of people enjoy it.” 

Boston’s ‘Don’t Look Back” and Kansas’ 
“Point of Know Return” — both top sellers 
during the year — were Ken DeFreece’s favor- 
ites. 

With two highly successful albums — “‘The 
Stranger” and ‘52nd Street” — Billy Joel 
vaulted to the foreground of the musical 
scene. Ms. Lykins termed Joel a “‘vivacious 
singer.” 

“‘He’s easy to sing along with,’’ she said. 
“The music doesn’t overpower the words.” 

That was entertainment — a wideranging 
spectrum of traditional and non-traditional, 
meaningful and frivolous, and good and bad 

depending on the student’s taste, of 
course. 


— Jeff Howerton |_| 
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JOHN PHILIP SOUSA’S “E] Capitan” was presented by 
12 artists of the National Opera Company. 


Wiian Shakespeare, John Phillip Sousa 
and ballet all made an appearance on campus 
— as part of the Fine Arts Festival. 
Shakespeare opened the festival when the 
Oxford and Cambridge Shakespeare Company 
presented “‘A Comedy of Errors’’ Oct. 28. 
The 27-member company is composed of 
graduates of the two prestigious universities. 
The play, set in India, is about twin brothers 
and their twin servants, who were separated 
when they were young. The father searches 
for them; they search for each other; and ev- 
eryone is confused. 
Concentus Musicus, a Viennese music en- 
semble, was next on the agenda. Nov. 2, they 
performed selections from Bach, Vivaldi, Ra- 


— Mark Lyons 


BACKSTAGE, two members of the Moscow Symphony 
rehearse before their concert at Van Meter Auditorium. 


Fine Arts Festival 


meau and Telemann on authentic and restored 
instruments dating back to the times of these 
17th-century composers. 

The group is the “best performing Baroque 
ensemble anywhere,” according to Dr. Wayne 
Hobbs, music department head. 

Among the collection of instruments used 
were 17th-century violins, an 18th-century tra- 
verse flute, three Baroque oboes, three bas- 
soons, a violone, a viol de gamba and the 
university’s harpsichord. 

“Our harpsichord comes pretty close to the 
original,’’ Hobbs said before the concert. 
“Ours has a plastic picking device, whereas the 
originals were made with feathers.” 

The strings on a harpsichord are plucked 
rather than struck, as on a piano. 

Concentus Musicus was founded in 1954 by 
Nikolous and Alice Harnoncourt and other 
members of the Vienna Symphony. All the 
performers are present members of the sym- 
phony. 

Opera followed when soprano Marilyn 
Horne performed Nov. 19. Ms. Horne’s per- 
formance included Jocopo Peri’s ‘“‘Invocazione 
di Orfeo,” from ‘‘Euridice,”” Francesco Dur- 
ante’s ‘Danza, Danza, Fanciulla Gentile” and 
Benedetto Marcello’s “‘Il mio bel foco.”’ 

John Philip Sousa’s ‘“E] Capitan” was per- 
formed by the National Opera Company Jan. 
28. 

The operetta centers on a timid Spaniard, 

continued on page 115 


— David Frank 


— Mark Tucker 


SOPRANO Marilyn Horne sings selections from classical 
works during her Nov. 19 performance. 


“BOOMFALLERA” was the opening act for the Joffrey II 
Dancers, a group of young ballet artists. 


— Stevie Benson 
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— Stevie Benson 
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In fine tune ... 


Don Medigue, who masquerades as the legend- 
ary hero “El Capitan.” 

“El Capitan” was presented by 12 young 
professional artists who continue the com- 
pany’s tradition of performing in English. 

“The best small ballet company in the coun- 
try,” according to New York Times critic Clive 
Barnes, is the Joffrey II Dancers. The group 
appeared in Van Meter Auditorium Feb. 5. 

Ranging in age from 16 to 20, the dancers 
participate in the Joffrey II Company to obtain 
performance experience so thay may move 
into soloist roles in the Joffrey | Company. 

Controversy surrounded the American tour 
of the Moscow Philharmonic Orchestra, which 
appeared Feb. 13. 

Violinist Veronica Rostropovich, a 20-year 
veteran of the orchestra, was not allowed to 
come on the American tour. Her brother, 
Mstislav Rostropovich, music director of Wash- 
ington’s National Symphony Orchestra, held a 
press conference in January protesting his sis- 
ter’s absence. 

According to a Washington Post story, Ros- 
tropovich believed his sister was being perse- 
cuted for statements he had made. 

But despite national publicity about Ms. Ros- 
tropovich, the 122-member orchestra per- 
formed in Van Meter. 

An automobile accident postponed the ap- 


THE “PAS DE DEUX” was the second number for the 
Joffrey II Dancers. The critically acclaimed group appeared 
in Van Meter Auditorium Feb. 5. 


pearance of the Alvin Ailey Repertory Ensem- 
ble, a New York-based dance company. 
Originally scheduled for the fall semester, 
the group performed March 28. 
The group, which was developed in 1974, 


comprises junior members of the Alvin Ailey 
American Dance Theater. 

The group’s 15 young professionals, de- 
scribed as ‘‘total dancers,” are students of jazz, 
ballet and modern dance. (1 


JUNIOR MEMBERS of the Alvin Ailey Repertory Ensem- 
ble, a New York-based dance company, rehearse before 


their performance. They also had a three-day residency. 


— Stevie Benson 
A “SWINGING NUMBER’”’ was part of the Joffrey II 


Dancers’ performance. The members are from 16 to 20 
years old and are training for soloist roles in Joffrey I. 


— Mark Lyons 
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Remodeling 


APPLYING a final coat of paint, Ralph Millin works in the 
addition to the Kentucky Library and Museum. Millin is an 
employee of Radden & Sons Decorators of Lexington, 
which did all the painting and wall coverings in the addition. 


— Mark Lyons 


Since it was born in 1911, Western has grown 
and improved through construction and ren- 
ovation. 

This growth is contributing to a new campus 
look. 

The Kentucky Building, which houses the 
Kentucky Museum and Library, has been ren- 
ovated, and an addition has been built at the 
rear of the building, providing more space for 
the museum and library. 

“Essentially, it was complete remodeling 
and air-conditioning of the original building,” 
Owen Lawson, physical plant administrator, 
said. “There is about 45,000 square feet of 
new museum space.” 

Because of renovation, the library was tem- 
porarily housed in Gordon Wilson Hall and the 
museum in Garrett Conference Center. 

The museum is scheduled to open in July 
1980, but the library was moved into the build- 
ing in late May, according to Riley Handy, 
Kentucky Library and Museum director. 

According to Handy, the building is almost 
twice as large as the original one constructed in 
the 1930s. Because of the growing collections, 
more space was needed. 

“Our library is either the first or second 


DIDDLE DORM came back to life when the speech and 
hearing clinic was moved to Academic Complex and the 
basketball team was moved in the dorm. Greg Jackson 
hangs up his phone in the carpeted, well-furnished room. 


y 


largest collection in the state,” he said. ‘““We 
have a broader-based collection of Kentucky 
materials than any other library in the state.” 

Renovation began in spring 1977 and was 
95 percent complete in April. The cost was 
about $2.5 million, Lawson said. 

As long as the sky doesn’t fall, the roof 
replacement at the College of Education build- 
ing should be a success. 

Work on the main section of the roof was 
almost complete in April, according to Law- 
son. Construction began in the fall. 

The roof was damaged in a 1969 hailstorm. 
Kemble Johnson, assistant physical plant ad- 
ministrator, said he thought the building had 
leaked since it was built in 1968. 

The repair cost more than $200,000. 

During construction, several classrooms 
were relocated, and garbage cans were used in 
some rooms to catch rainwater leaks. Some 
workers in CEB complained that the smell of 
tar permeated the walls. 

Another replacement was the Keen Hall 
roof, which was also damaged during the 1969 
hailstorm. The cost was estimated at 
$160,000, and construction was halfway com- 
pleted in the spring. 

Construction of an agricultural exposition 
center began in May 1977, but its finish was 
delayed. 

The center, located on the 800-acre univer- 
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— Mark Tucker 


A new look 


sity farm, three miles south of Bowling Green, 
was scheduled to be finished in October, but 
bad weather caused delays. 

Containing about 70,000 square feet, the 
center consists of a main show arena that seats 
2,000, a teaching and demonstration arena, a 
lobby, classrooms, offices and an animal-hold- 
ing area. 
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The main show arena is for spectator 
events, including livestock judging and horse 
shows. The demonstration arena seats 300 and 
serves as a classroom and sale ring. 

The animal-holding area includes washing 
areas, a locker room and walkways to the 
show and demonstration arenas. 

Lawson estimated the cost at $2.7 million. 

Minor construction and repairs included 
adding ramps for the handicapped to various 
campus buildings. That was an effort to make 
the university more accessible to handicapped 
persons and to comply with laws protecting 
the handicapped. 

Western is seeking funds for total implemen- 
tation, Lawson said. 

— Linda Watkins (| 


IN THE NEW SPEECH CLINIC, Debbie Hancock works 
with an elderly patient. Some students and faculty were 
upset when the move was made, saying that athletics had 
taken precedence over academics. 


CONSTRUCTION of the new agricultural exposition cen- 
ter at the university farm began in May 1977. The $2.7 
million project was expected to have been finished by 
October, but because of bad weather, the center was still 
incomplete at the end of the school year. 
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The three Rs— 


radiation, revolution, ‘religion’ 


strange religious cult carried devo- 

tion to its leader to the limit. A minor 

accident at a nuclear power plant could have 

been a disaster. President Jimmy Carter nego- 

tiated a peace treaty in the Middle East as 

fighting raged in Iran. Relations with Commu- 

nist China were re-established, angering Chi- 
nese residents of Taiwan. 

A former Western student was charged with 


performing an illegal abortion on herself and 
was tried in Bowling Green, with considerable 
publicity. 

And what seemed like a hundred people 
announced that they wanted to be Kentucky’s 
next governor, despite an FBI investigation 
and a federal grand jury inquiry into Gov. Ju- 
lian Carroll’s administration. 

Nothing unusual, maybe. But the events of 


the school year blended in such a way that just 
when it seemed as though everything possible 
had happened, something else did. 

The year on campus was like that, too. The 
president resigned, Western was given what it 
considered a dirty deal in the Ohio Valley Con- 
ference basketball tournament, the selection of 
a new president became permeated with con- 
troversy and politics, and some of the above 


national and international events had strong 
effects on students here. 

Though some of the events may not have 
been exciting, their timing was. It was always 
something, it seemed, and that made the year 
unique. For no other year had so much, so 
often, to entertain, inform and confuse. 


‘U.S. Rep. Leo J. Ryan, D-California, mem- 
bers of his staff and several American journal- 


CANDIDATES for Kentucky governor were invited to 
speak at Forum ’79 by the Young Democrats, the College 
Republicans and ASG. Out of several invited, two candi- 
dates and one representative showed up. Candidates 
George Atkins and Ray White listen as John Huffman 
(representing Rep. Carroll Hubbard) speaks. 


ists flew to the village of Jonestown, Guyana, 
in November to investigate a religious cult 
whose members were from the United States. 

The group observed the members of the 
Peoples’ Temple and talked with the cult’s 
leader, the Rev. Jim Jones, an Indiana native 
who had formed the group in San Francisco, 
Calif., several years earlier before moving to 
the South American country. 

Ryan’s group had looked into reports of the 
cult’s mistreatment of U.S. citizens, and that 
apparently caused Jones to order members of 
the cult to kill Ryan and the other members of 
his party. 

Ryan and four others were killed, but sever- 
al others survived. When Jones learned that 
some of the group members were still alive, he 


which hit the area March 31. 


— Harold Sinclair 


_ Mark Lyons 
FRIENDS and neighbors of Walter Allen 
help him pick up pieces of his barn from 
around his Merry Oaks home near Glas- 
gow. The barn was scattered by a tornado 


called his followers together and told them that 
the time had come for them to commit the 
mass suicide they had rehearsed several times 
before. 

“They started with the babies,” administer- 
ing a potion of soft drink mix combined with 
cyanide, Odell Rhodes, the only known survi- 
vor of the tragedy told a Washington Post 
reporter who himself had been wounded in the 
attack on Ryan’s party. 

Within a few days, the bodies of 912 cult 
members were found, many of them swelled 
and bloated. Some had been shot, but most 
had taken the doses of cyanide poison. 

The reasons for the mass suicide were never 
made clear. 


continued on page 120 


— Scott Robinson 


DALLAS COWBOY FANS are up in the air 
over the late game rally by Dallas in the Super 
Bowl. After the last Pittsburg Steelers’ score, 
much of the Dallas crowd left the fourth floor of 
the Downing Center. The Steelers won, 34-31. 


ait 1 


— Ron Hoskins 


ALTHOUGH John Y. Brown Jr. was the one 
campaigning for Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor, his new wife, Phyllis George, was the 
main interest in his appearance in Bowling 
Green. She is a former Miss America. 
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The three Rs... 


Unprecedented attention was placed on the 
safety of nuclear power plants in March after 
an accident at the Three Mile Island nuclear 
power plant near Harrisburg, Pa. 

It started out as a minor problem, but then a 
hydrogen gas bubble developed inside the core 
of the nuclear reactor, increasing the chances 
of a meltdown. Some radiation leaked from the 
reactor into the atmosphere. 

If the reactor had melted down, the heat 
from it would eventually have hit underground 


IMMEDIATELY after her acquittal, Marla Pitchford and 
her lawyers Kelly Thompson Jr. and Flora Stuart face an 
onslaught of national and local press. In what was coined a 
landmark case, Miss Pitchford was acquitted for performing 
an abortion on herself. The first case of its kind to be 
brought to court, the trial received national coverage. 


water, causing a blast of radioactive steam to 
be shot into the air, possibly killing thousands 
of nearby residents. 

The immediate area was evacuated, and all 
pregnant women and pre-school children living 
in a 10-mile radius of the plant were evacuat- 
ed. Officials worried about the safety of people 
living within a 50-mile radius of the plant. That 
would have been the area most severely affect- 
ed by a meltdown. 

After more than a week of tension, the hy- 
drogen gas bubble inside the reactor reduced 
in size, and officials brought the accident under 
control. 

Some disturbing facts came to light after- 
ward, however. 

For one, it was revealed that in closed hear- 
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ings during the accident, federal nuclear power 
officials said they were more worried about 
keeping the possibility of danger a secret than 
they were about correcting the problem. 

“What’s the (constitutional) amendment 
guaranteeing freedom of the press? Well, I’m 
against it,’’ one official reportedly said. 

And it was reported that numerous similar 
accidents had occurred but had never been 
made public. 

Finally, U.S. Health, Education and Welfare 
Secretary Joseph Califano told a congressional 
subcommittee that the chances of cancer cases 
related to the radioactive fallout from the plant 
were greater than first predicted. He said in 
early May that at least one additional cancer 
death, one additional birth defect and several 


— Mark Lyons 
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cases of non-fatal cancer attributable to the 
fallout would be caused. 

Meanwhile, construction plans continued for 
a nuclear power plant near Madison, Ind., a 
few miles up the Ohio River from Louisville. 


After months of summits, global diplomacy 
and political rhetoric, President Carter an- 
nounced in March the formal signing of a his- 
toric peace treaty between Israel and Egypt, 
two countries that had been fighting sporadi- 
cally since Israel was formed in 1947. 

Carter spent several months meeting with 
the leaders of the two countries — Menachem 
Begin of Israel and Anwar Sadat of Egypt. The 
meetings included one summit at Camp David, 
Md., the mountain presidential retreat. 

The final treaty was approved by the parlia- 
ments of both countries after much debate and 
controversy. It was speculated that neither Sa- 
dat nor Begin could have remained in power 
had the treaties been rejected. 

Sadat was faced with potential opposition 
from other Arab states, but resisted and 
pushed for the treaty. Finally it was signed in 
Washington, D.C., in late March. 


President Carter was involved in other histo- 
ry-making diplomatic news during the year — 
the normalizing of relations with Communist 
China. It marked the first time the United 
States and Communist China had traded am- 
bassadors. 

Several trade agreements were also signed 
between the two countries. 

The announcement sparked demonstrations 
against Carter in Taiwan, which had been a 
U.S. ally since the Communist takeover of 
mainland China in 1949. Since then, the Com- 
munist regime had often threatened Taiwan, 
advocating the “‘re-uniting’”’ of Taiwan with the 
Mainland. 

Taiwanese students at Western said they 
resented the new U.S. policy toward Taiwan, 
which would include continued military sup- 
port and protection from a forceful take-over 
by Communist China. 

“It’s a very pragmatic world,”’ Western gra- 
duate student Nee-Yin Chou of Taiwan said. 
“People take what they need, but it’s wrong to 
sell out your old friend to make another. 

“1 will not live under Communist control.” 


While news about normalizing relations was 
being made in China, conflict was brewing in 
Iran. It ended with Islamic rightists overturning 
the government of Shah Mohammed Reza Pah- 
lavi. 

As several thousand protesters took to the 
streets of Iran in support of the Ayatollah Kho- 
meini, an exiled religious leader, the violence 
spread to the United States. 

In January Iranian protesters in California 
burned cars and rioted outside the shah’s sis- 
ter’s home in Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Two Western students from Iran explained 
the actions and said they condoned them. 


“If you saw one person who killed your 
brother, killed your sister ... and killed your 
friends, I guess you would try to kill her, too,” 
one student said. 

The students said the violence had been 
misinterpreted. “We love the American peo- 
ple, but we hate their government,” said a 25- 
year-old member of the Iranian Students Asso- 
ciation who asked not to be identified. 

Ironically, one reason behind the Iranian 
protest had been the hope of more freedom. 
But the new leader, Khomeini, banned modern 
Western dress in the country and tried to make 
all citizens conform to the Moslem religion. 

And opponents of the shah had criticized his 
killing of what they considered innocent peo- 
ple. But Khomeini condoned and approved the 


— Ron Hoskins 
AFTER ANY HEAVY RAIN, flooding near the Russell- 
ville Road underpass is common. Jerry Garner of South- 
land Manufacturing Inc. gets into his truck after it had 
stalled in the water. Heavy rain also affects the university’s 
parking lot near the area. 
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— Bob Skipper 


execution of numerous supporters of the shah, 
all in the name of his religion. 


Politics and Kentucky are almost synony- 
mous. There is an election every year in the 
state, and campaigning goes on almost continu- 
ously. But 1979 was special — it was the year 
to elect a new governor, and seemingly every 
politician in the state decided he wanted to be 
governor. 

There were six major candidates for the 
Democratic Party nomination and two for the 
Republican Party bid. The high number of can- 
didates turned out despite an FBI investigation 
into the administration of the outgoing Carroll, 
as well as an inquiry by a federal grand jury. 

continued on page 122 


— Ron Hoskins 


COWS GRAZING at the university farm were surprised 
one morning when a Bowling Green resident’s plane landed 
in the pasture. Donald Schardein suffered minor head and 
leg cuts. The plane lost altitude when Schardein switched 
fuel tanks on his approach to Causey Field Airport. 


— Scott Robinson 


RUSSIAN DIPLOMAT Vladimar S. Mikoyan talks with 
staff member Dr. Edmund Hegen at a press conference in 
the regents conference room, Mikoyan and fellow Russian 
Vasili D. Sredin were on a six-state tour through mid- 
America when they stopped at Western Dec. 6. 


NEW YORK TIMES reporter Myron Farber addresses the 
Sigma Delta Chi convention in Birmingham, Ala. Farber 
spent 40 days in jail for not releasing his files in connection 
with stories on hospital patients’ deaths in 1966. 
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Among the candidates for the Democratic 
nomination in the May 29 primary were Lt. 
Gov. Thelma Stovall; Terry McBrayer, Car- 
roll’s choice; Harvey Sloane, former Louisville 
mayor; State Auditor George Atkins; Carroll 
Hubbard, a U.S. congressman from Mayfield; 
and John Y. Brown Jr., a former owner of the 


Kentucky Colonels basketball team and king of 
Kentucky Fried Chicken. 

Republican candidates included former Gov. 
Louie Nunn and Bowling Green attorney Ray 
White. 


The president’s resignation and the loss of 


the OVC basketball championship weren’t the 
only stories to make headlines on campus. A 
reported rape and an apparent suicide also 
concerned students. 

A student told campus police she was raped 
at 2:15 a.m. Nov. 21 in Ivan Wilson Fine Arts 
Center. 


She had been working on an art project on 
the fourth floor, and as she left to go to the 
bathroom, a man grabbed her. She was taken 
to an unlocked room on the second floor and 
raped. 

Randy Joey Bandy, a former custodian, 
pleaded guilty to an amended charge of sexual 


— Mark Lyons 


misconduct. He had been charged with rape in 
the first degree. He was sentenced to a year in 
the Warren County jail. 

It was the first rape reported on campus 
since 1974. The victim was not seriously in- 
jured physically. 

The end of the spring semester was marred 
when a freshman from LaPorte, Ind., was 
found dead in her Potter Hall room April 20. 

The Warren County deputy coroner said 
that Treasa Watkins apparently hanged her- 
self. 

From Chattanooga, Tenn., to Houston, Tex- 
as, the rumor flew. 

“Did you hear about the ‘60 Minutes’ show? 
They said that Wendy’s puts worms in their 
hamburgers. 

“I didn’t see the show. But my brother told 
me that his roommate saw it.” 

“McDonald wouldn’t comment. ‘60 Min- 
utes’ asked them if they put worms in their 
burgers, and the guy just said ‘no comment.’ ” 

“T’ll never eat there again.” 

No one knew how the rumor started, but it 
was finally quelched after hamburger chains 
repeatedly insisted, in commercials and news 
stories, that ‘we use only 100 percent pure 
beef.’ It was also reported that worms cost 
more than hamburger. 

But for several weeks, a disbelieving Ameri- 
can public shied away from Wendy’s, McDon- 
ald’s and other burger joints when it heard the 

“news.” 

The most popular story was that “ 60 Min- 
utes,” a TV documentary show that sometimes 
uncovers fraud or corruption, had found that 
some hamburger chains used worms as filler. 

No one had seen the show, but they all knew 
someone who had. 

Dan Davis, owner of Bowling Green’s 
Wendy’s restaurant, said that the rumor start- 
ed in Chattanooga and spread over the United 
States. It hit Bowling Green in September, Oc- 
tober and November. 

‘Everybody was affected,’ he 
“‘Wendy’s, McDonald’s, Krystal’s .. .” 

Although the crowds were noticeably small- 
er at all hamburger fast-food restaurants, Davis 
said that Wendy’s did not lose much business. 


said. 


And there was Marla Pitchford. 

Miss Pitchford, a former Western student 
from Scottsville, was tried in Warren Circuit 
Court in September on a charge of performing 
an illegal abortion on herself. 

She faced a possible 10- to 20-year jail sen- 
tence under Kentucky law after being indicted 
June 14 on the illegal-abortion charge. (The 
manslaughter charge was dropped Aug. 16.) 

It apparently was the first time in U.S. histo- 
ry that a woman had been tried for a self- 
performed abortion. Because of the oddity of 


AN ANTI-SHAH protester hides behind his sign, afraid 
that the shah’s secret police might recognize him and ter- 
rorize his family. About 50 protesters participated in the 
protest in downtown Bowling Green Dec. 15, one day after 
Christmas break began for Western students. 


the case, Miss Pitchford’s trial received nation- 
al attention. All three major television net- 
works sent reporters and photographers to the 
trial, as did most major newspapers and wire 
services, all apparently expecting a precedent- 
setting decision. 

An eight-man, four-woman jury deliberated 
less than an hour before finding Miss Pitchford 
innocent on the grounds of temporary insanity. 

After the trial, Miss Pitchford and her attor- 
ney, public defender Flora Stuart, appeared 
on national television and became celebrities to 
some extent. But Miss Pitchford said she want- 
ed to return to school and become a psycholo- 
gist. 

After the verdict was reached on Aug. 30, 
Miss Pitchford faced a barrage of television 
cameras and reporters. 

“I don’t think anyone should have to go 
through this ordeal,” she said. “I couldn’t be- 
lieve that they would ... put someone in jail 
for 10 years for this.” 

Since the trial was over, she said, “‘I’ll prob- 
ably just go somewhere and scream because 
I’m so happy.” 


— Alan Judd [1] 
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Mark Lyons 


BRAVING a cold and chilly drizzle, 50 Iranian protesters 
walk down Bowling Green’s Main Street shouting anti-shah 
slogans. The group also had short pep rallies before and 
after the early afternoon parade. 


— Lewis Gardner 
A 10,000-METER RUN attracted 200 to 300 people to 
Covington Park Sept. 23. The run, sponsored by television 
station WBKO, ended in downtown Bowling Green at Foun- 
tain Square. The winner, Tony Staynings, took about 30 
minutes to complete the run. 
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Finals 


Shhhhh! 


If your parents are around, 
don’t read this out loud 


Photos by Larry Hayden 


| don’t know why they call it finals. AFTER STUDYING SIX HOURS for a physics final, Greg Catron, a 
It’s not the end of time. Cloverport freshman, rubs a pair of tired eyes. Catron was studying in 
his room in Pearce-Ford Tower. 


And final exam week can even be the best time of the 
year. 

Shhhhhh. Don’t tell anyone I said that. 

Let’s face it. During finals week, there are no classes 
— just tests, about one or two a day. If you happen to 
have three scheduled for one day, cry to one of your 
teachers and he’ll let you take it another day. 

Sometimes I think I could take finals all year long. 
Sleeping until noon, taking a leisurely shower, eating a 
long and delicious lunch and dinner (off campus), study- 
ing from 7 to 9 p.m., socializing until 2 a.m. — what a 
life. 

And who can’t afford an hour or two to study for a 
measly test? The rest of the time can be spent in the sun, 
cleaning your room, going on dates or packing your 
bags so you can leave on Tuesday. 

Maybe I shouldn’t be writing this. Most parents and 
teachers think we all study 24 hours a day. Shhhhh. 
What they don’t know won’t hurt them. 

Of course, some students put up a good front. Like 
my best friend. She stayed up every night during finals 
week. Two of those nights were with Steve. And of the 
other three, she studied ... or rather, she alternated a 
half hour of studying with an hour of talking. 

And some think finals is really called cramming. Right 
before the Big Test, they study the whole book, read 
their sketchy notes and pray to God, hoping for one 
passing grade. In the middle of the night, plaintive pleas 
can be heard — “Does anyone know the name of my art 
teacher? I can’t remember.” 

Well, you and I know finals ain’t hard. It’s the next 
best thing to spring break in Florida and the first lazy 
week after school’s out. It’s almost better than Christ- 
mas. It’s 10 times better than Thanksgiving. 

Except for the food. 

There are only three things wrong with exams week. 
The first is grades. Those exams make up a third of the 
grade in some classes, and if you blow the final, you 
blow the class. But by the time the end is near, who 
cares anyway? After having 20 tests in the class, what’s 
one more? 

The second is that I get tired of tests after taking 
about three. It gets boring. 

The third is that the 10:25 TThF class always has its 
final at 8 Friday morning. That’s an ungodly hour for 
people who took the class to get out of taking 8 
o’clocks. 

But finals sure beats getting up at 9 every morning DAVID LEE, assistant history professor, grades another class’ finals 
and sleeping through lectures. while he gives a New South final. 

Shhhhh. Don’t tell my teachers. 


A WINDOW SILL in Cherry Hall provides a study seat for Whitesville 
senior Kathy Fairchild. She was studying for a History 120 final. 


FINALS can make students grimace, as Bill Whelan finds while ponder- 
ing a question in his New South history class. But course instructor 
— Sara-Lois Kerrick |] David Lee said the test “was a blow to the intelligence of the class.” 
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Graduation— 


A beginning and an end 


Dark billowy clouds covered the sky as a 
steady, light sprinkle dampened the capped- 
and-gowned, soon-to-be graduates waiting to 
march into Diddle Arena for Western’s 119th 
commencement. 

For some, the overcast sky seemed to fit 
their moods. “‘It’s really sad,” Robin Andrews 
said. “‘College is something I’ve always looked 
forward to, and now it’s over.” 

“T feel like I’m saying goodbye to part of my 
life,’ Sherry Hartford, a business major from 
Sebree, said. ‘“Going to school is all I’ve known 
for the past 16 years.” 

But for others graduation meant more of a 
new beginning than a long goodbye. 

“’m excited; it’s the first time I will really be 
on my own,” Sandy Roso, a nursing major, 
said. “‘T’ll find out what I truly want in life.” 

Except for the weather, the scene outside 
Diddle Arena wasn’t unusual. 

Graduates gathered in clusters of friends, 
talking about their jobs (or lack of jobs), their 
college escapades, and the celebrating they 
had done the night before. 

Some worked diligently taping figures and 
signs onto their mortarboards, so they would 
stand out in the black-robed crowd. 

Dave Roberts, an accounting major from 
Lexington, decided to give his parents a gradu- 


— Mark Lyons 


A PINWHEEL helped Owensboro senior Pat Mountain 
stand out in the graduation crowd, but university officials 
told Mountain he would have to leave his toy behind before 
marching into Diddle Arena. 


ation gift with the slogan, ‘““‘Thanks Mom and 
Dad,”’ atop his cap. 

Others used their initials or Greek letters 
and even fresh flowers. ‘“‘Unemployed”’ 
seemed to be a popular phrase. 

One guy summed up his academic life on his 
mortarboard with “I am a college graduate.”’ 

Dero Downing, past president, delivered the 
commencement address, telling the audience 
to pursue worthwhile ideals in life if they want 
success. 

Downing drew a round of applause as he 
described Western as “‘the best school in Ken- 
tucky.” 

Scholars of the colleges, outstanding faculty 
members and honor graduates were recog- 
nized. 

For the first year, cum laude standings were 
raised to a 3.4 grade-point average based on 
fall semester standings, leaving some who had 
expected to be honored out in the cold. 

Cindy Lamb, a Paducah elementary educa- 
tion major, got a 4.0 GPA in the spring semes- 
ter to bring her average above the 3.4 mark. 
But her fall semester’s GPA was below the new 
requirement. 

“My parents would have liked to see me 
wearing an honor cord,” she said. ‘After 
you’ve worked your butt off your last semes- 


GRADUATION IS PAR for the college course to Keith 
Stichtenoth, a journalism major from Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
said his 19th-hole design represented going on to the future 
after completing the college game. 


— Mark Lyons 


ter, you'd like some recognition.” 

Acting president John Minton conferred 
1,106 bachelor’s degrees, 474 graduate de- 
grees, 223 associate degrees and six one-year 
certificates. 

Perhaps the most humorous part of the 
ceremony occurred when Minton asked the 
audience to join in singing the alma mater 
“College Heights.” Minton accidentally called 
it the “College Heights Herald,” which drew 
scattered applause from some journalists in 
the Potter College section. 

To many, the commencement seemed to 
end quickly, just as their college careers had. 

Some new graduates threw their caps in the 
air, others screamed and hugged their friends, 
a few had tears in their eyes, but many walked 
calmly away, thinking that college was now just 
a memory. 

“It'll be nice to come back as an alumnae,”’ 
Sandy Dorroh, a Princeton graduate, said. 
“But it will never be the same.” 


— Laura Phillips (| 


GRADUATION LEFT John Szymula, from Opa-Locka, 
Fla., free time to glide down the hill in front of Van Meter 
on his skateboard. Szymula had planned to ride his skate- 
board to commencement, but rain postponed his plans. 


— Mark Lyons 


— Lisa Roberts 
SIX-YEAR-OLD Lesli King tries on her mom’s cap while 
Mrs. Florence King, an education and guidance counseling 
major, arranges her hair. Leslie’s dad, Maj. Marc King, also 
graduated in public service administration. 
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— Mark Lyons 


The top five 


A very high grade-point average 
— that’s all it takes to graduate in 
the top five of the class. But as the 
women who graduated with that 
honor will testify, getting that 
average isn’t easy. 

“T had to learn a different way 
of studying,’ Jane Englebright, 
scholar of the Bowling Green 
Community College, said. “‘It took 
a lot of psychological prepara- 
tion.” 

Miss Englebright, 21, of Bowl- 
ing Green, received an associate 
degree in nursing in December 
and a bachelor’s degree in allied 
health occupation education in 
May. She earned a 3.9 GPA. 

Miss Englebright, who planned 
to work in Lexington at St. Joseph 
Hospital during the summer, said 
she ‘‘always seemed to make time 
for studying.” 

Finding that time was not al- 


ways easy, though. Miss Engle- 
bright was president of the Ken- 
tucky Association of Nursing Stu- 
dents and a member on the nation- 
al level. 

In her nursing class, she re- 
ceived the Florence Nightingale 
award and the Kentucky Medical 
Association academic award. 

She said the highest award that 
she had won was the KANS Ideal 
Student Nurse. 

In the fall, Miss Englebright will 
enter the University of Kentucky 
to study for her master’s degree. 

Although many students strug- 
gle through a 12- or 15-hour class 
load, Mary Tougher kept up a 3.9 
GPA while averaging 18 hours per 
semester. 

Miss Tougher, 21, of Louisville, 
was the College of Education 
scholar. With majors in child 
speech and communication disor- 


SURROUNDED IN a sea of black robes, over the commencement exercises. Minton 
interim president John Minton presides officially conferred the degrees. 


— Mark Lyons 
RETIRING PRESIDENT Dero G. Down- told graduates they must pursue worth- 
ing, delivering the commencement address, __ while goals if they expect success in life. 
Graduation 


ders and psychology, she plans on 
becoming a speech pathologist. 

Miss Tougher was a member of 
the Swim Club, Phi Eta Sigma, a 
resident assistant in North Hall 
and wrote for the College Heights 
Herald her sophomore year. 

She was named to Who’s Who 
Among American College Stu- 
dents, was university scholar for 
speech and communication disor- 
ders and outstanding psychology 
_ student. 

She was awarded a Regents 
scholarship her freshman year and 
College Heights Foundation schol- 
arships for three years. 

Miss Tougher said the hardest 
thing about keeping her grades up 
was that “in some classes there 
were a lot of papers and stuff that 
I really had to work hard to do.” 

“But they were in my major so I 
didn’t really mind working that 
hard because I wanted to learn the 
material.” 

Miss Tougher will begin gra- 
duate work in speech pathology at 


Vanderbilt in the fall. 

Linda Kay Skaggs, a 21-year- 
old from Shepherdsville, graduat- 
ed with a 3.97 GPA. The Potter 
College scholar double-majored in 
mass communications and English. 

Miss Skaggs said she averaged 
taking 18 to 19 hours for her first 
five semesters, “‘but I’ve sort of 
taken it easy these last semesters. 
I’ve only been taking 12 to 15 
hours.” 

An Alpha Delta Sigma nomi- 
nee, Miss Skaggs was also a mem- 
ber of the Western Ad Club, vice 
president of the Broadcasting As- 
sociation and worked at the edu- 
cational television station. 

Last year she was named out- 
standing scholar in the communi- 
cation and theater department. 

As a freshman, Miss Skaggs re- 
ceived a Regents scholarship. She 
also received College Heights 
Foundation scholarships for up- 
perclassmen. 

Sally Clark, a 21-year-old from 
Bowling Green, said she is now 


“waiting to hear about a job in 
translation in Washington.”’ 

Miss Clark said she spent much 
of her time studying German and 
French, her two majors. She was a 
member of Pi Delta Phi, the 
French honor society, and Delta 
Phi Alpha, the German honor soci- 
ety. 

Miss Clark’s studying paid off as 
she graduated with a 3.96 GPA. 

A new academic award this 
year was presented to Miss Clark 
in honor of Dr. William R. Walls, a 
French professor who died during 
the school year. The award, pre- 
sented by Pi Delta Phi, was to be 
given to a senior French major 
who showed excellence in the lan- 
guage. 

Miss Clark was also awarded 
the Finley Grise Award for foreign 
language. 

Miss Clark received undergrad- 
uate Regents scholarships for 
three years. 

Graduating with the highest 
overall average in the entire sen- 


ior class was Penny Jean Little of 
Greenville. She was also scholar of 
the College of Applied Arts and 
Health. 


or design major, accumulated a 
3.99 GPA. “‘The only ‘B’ I got was 
in Bowling,” she said. 


18 hours of classes per semester, 
Miss Little spent a final year in a 
design internship. 


“not really any different than in 
high school,” Miss Little said. “‘ 
just always kept up.” 


said, was economics. ‘But I hap- 
pened to like most of my classes. | 
didn’t take anything I didn’t like. 
class better,’’ she said. 

good out of everything I took.” 
design department of Henderson- 


Moorefield, a lumber company in 
Hopkinsville. 1 


Miss Little, a 21-year-old interi- 


After four years of averaging 


Studying for college classes was 


The hardest subject for her, she 


“Interesting teachers make any 
“l always tried to get something 


Miss Little is now working in the 
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— Mark Tucker 


GRADUATION MEANS goodbye and 
good luck as Lesa Newby, a Hopkinsville 
graduate, hugs fellow dental hygiene major 
Cathy Oliver. 


A 


DENTAL HYGIENE majors Cindy Roun- 
tree, Lesa Newby, Cathy Oliver and Laura 
Nation give toothy smiles as they pose for a 
graduation photograph. 

— Mark Tucker 
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BOARD OF REGENTS — the 132 
search for a president runs into 
complications. 


Administration 
and Academics 


An education. 

Supposedly, that is what everyone is here for. Some 
work hard for it. And some try to intermingle 
professional experience with it. 

Nursing students spend up to 20 hours a week at 
local hospitals; some students traveled to New York in 
May to learn more about fashion merchandising; some 
students work with underprivileged children or the 
HELP line to learn more about social work. . 

HOUSE ARCHITECTURE was the subject of conversa- Whether it’s intermingled with work or touched by a 
tion as Folk Art and Technology class students study an old president’s resignation, academics is the basis for 


farmhouse in Tennessee. Dr. Lynwood Montell, the class’ 


teacher, took the students on the two-day field trip. college lifestyles. 
— David Frank 


DERO G. DOWNING — after 10 
years as president, Downing sud- 
denly resigns. 


NURSING — students divide their 
time between class and patients. 


LEZHNEV/ALI —two “foreign” 
teachers add spice to academics. 


SOCIAL WORK — working with 
crisis lines and poor families is part 
of class. 


FASHION TOUR — New York is 
the classroom for fashion merchan- 
dising students. 
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Administration and Academics 


Looking for Mr. President 


Amid controversy, allegations and withdrawals, 
the regents battled to find a president. They found one. 


Compared to some earlier meetings, the May 
13 gathering of the Board of Regents was 
anticlimactic. 

There was little drama or sense of conflict. 
Although it lacked excitement, the May 13 
meeting had something none of the year’s oth- 
ers had — the naming of a president. 

Dr. Donald W. Zacharias, executive assistant 
to the chancellor of the University of Texas 
system, was named Western’s fifth president, 
effective July 31. He succeeded Dero Down- 
ing, who had unexpectedly announced his res- 
ignation the previous September. 

Zacharias’ appointment was approved by an 
8-2 vote. Regents Tom Emberton of Edmonton 


ee 


and Ron Sheffer of Henderson were the only 
dissenters. 

Zacharias, 43, is a native of Salem, Ind., 35 
miles north of Louisville. He received his bach- 
elor’s degree in 1957 from Georgetown (Ky.) 
College. He has held several positions at Indi- 
ana University and in the University of Texas 
system. 

The regents spent practically the whole year 
selecting a president. The search started with 
Downing’s Sept. 9 resignation and wasn’t over 
until the process had gone through about all it 
could and still survive. 

The process was basically one that allowed 
almost everyone on campus at least a small say 


in how a new president was chosen. 

The original presidential screening commit- 
tee was composed of regents, faculty, alumni 
and an elected student member. But the board 
expanded the committee from 13 to 15 by 
adding two “minority members’’ at the request 
of Steve Thornton, Associated Student Gov- 
ernment president and student regent. 

About 40 blacks had attended an ASG meet- 
ing to ask representation on the committee. 

Once the screening committee and then the 
board had narrowed the list of more than 170 
applicants or nominees to five, three candi- 
dates withdrew from the running. 

But, many said, because the search was so 


— Mark Lyons 
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open and democratic, too many outside influ- 
ences went into the process. 

Calls were made to several regents by peo- 
ple supporting particular candidates, and one 
regent reported that he received three threat- 
ening telephone calls in the waning weeks of 
the search. 

This was brought to light a few days after 
the leading candidate for president, Dr. Kern 
Alexander of the University of Florida, 
dropped out of the race. He said he had been 
the target of personal attacks by people on 
Western’s campus and elsewhere, and he said 
there had been attempts at political interfer- 
ence in the selection. 

A large political contribution was alleged to 
have been offered to the state Democratic Par- 
ty if Gov. Julian Carroll would intervene in one 
candidate’s behalf. Carroll denied that there 
was an offer. 

Just after Alexander dropped out of the 
race, another candidate, Dr. James Drinnon, 
left the race because he said he liked his job at 
‘the University of Tennessee-Chattanooga and 
his family wanted to stay there. 

That left the board with three candidates, 
but the selection was delayed two more weeks. 
In the meantime, another candidate — Dr. 
Todd H. Bullard of Rochester (N.Y.) Institute 
of Technology — withdrew. 

With just two candidates left, many people 
thought it would have been better to have 
started over. 

Emberton voiced this opinion when he voted 
against hiring Zacharias. 

“?’m concerned that we’ve placed more im- 
portance on the public image of the process 
than on being sure we are choosing the right 
man,” Emberton said. ‘‘This board is not acting 
in the best interests of the university.” 

Sheffer gave this reason for voting no: “I 
think problems will be encountered by Dr. 
Zacharias that would not have been encoun- 
tered by someone closer to the university.” 


IN CLOSED SESSION, the regents meet in the presi- 
dent’s office. While in the May 6 session, they agreed to 
meet with Dr. Kern Alexander. 


Despite Emberton’s and Sheffer’s objec- 
tions, the board pursued its plan to select a 
new president by the end of the semester, 
even if the selection were delayed until the 
Sunday after graduation. 

The faces of the regents seemed to tell the 
story of the decision — some were happy, 
some sullen, others expressing relief. 

“People’s faces tell you more than words,” 
board chairman John David Cole said. “I have 
the very highest respect for every member of 
this board. We have strong, independent indivi- 
duals. 

“This is not a time to relax ... this is the 
first step in what I would perceive to be a new 
era in Western. I have very strong and positive 
feelings about that era.” 

After the meeting, Cole said he was proud 
of the selection process. 

“We have set out to do something in terms 
of openness and objective processes, and we 
have accomplished it,”’ he said. 

Cole said he hopes that neither Zacharias 
nor anyone else would think that Zacharias was 
not the regents’ first choice. 

“These are unique processes,”’ Cole said. “‘ 
don’t feel that way, and I have no reason to 
believe that he would feel that way.” 

When it was all over after nine months, Cole 
smiled and talked about how it felt to have the 
process behind him. 

“T feel a sense of relief,” he said. “And a 
very great sense of responsibility the next 
three years to make darn sure these are the 
best three years Western has ever had.” 

Although it may appear that way, not all the 
year was spent selecting a president. 

The regents spent part of their time battling 
the Hub Pizzeria, a local restaurant that was 
trying to get a beer license. 

The Hub went out of business after being 
granted a license. The university appealed the 
granting of the license, citing a state statute 
outlawing the sale of alcoholic beverages with- 


— Mark Lyons 


JUST BEFORE naming Dr. Donald Zacharias president, 
Dr. John Minton and several regents discuss granting ten- 
ure to Zacharias. The resolution passed. 


in 200 feet of a building used exclusively for 
classrooms. 

Western contended that the Rock House, 
which is next door to the Hub, should be in- 
cluded under the law because it contains class- 
rooms and the foreign student adviser’s office. 

The state Alcoholic Beverage Control Board 
issued the license Feb. 3. 

But Feb. 26, while the case was being con- 
sidered by the state Court of Appeals, the 
state bought the pizzeria for Western’s use. It 
was bought for $98,000 — about $8,000 less 
than its appraised value. 

The board also talked about leaving the 
Ohio Valley Conference. In November the re- 
gents’ ad hoc athletics committee discussed 
exploring membership in the Metro 7 Confer- 
ence, forming a new conference or becoming 
an independent. But Sheffer had polled the 
coaches about remaining in the OVC, and they 
agreed that the OVC suited Western’s present 
needs. 

But the conversation took a different turn 
when the basketball team “‘lost”’ the OVC bas- 
ketball championship to Eastern because of an 
obscure rule. Still, by the year’s end, no deci- 
sion had been made about leaving the OVC. 

The regents also decided to buy a home at 
1700 Chestnut St. for the new president. The 
house and its 1% acres cost the university and 
College Heights Foundation $165,000, while 
renovation was estimated at $35,000. The 
foundation will pay $97,000, and the universi- 
ty will cover the difference in annual payments 
of $6,500. 

President Dero Downing had lived in a presi- 
dent’s home at 1536 State St. Minton lived in 
his own home. 

The regents also raised tuition for non-resi- 
dents by $25 a semester. The activities fee was 
also raised $10 a semester, and dorm fees 
were increased $20, making the cost $235 for 
non-air-conditioned rooms and $255 for air- 
conditioned rooms. 

But except for picking a president, the year 
was relatively calm for the regents. 


— Alan Judd L) 


— Mark Lyons 


AFTER President Dero Downing had delivered his final 
remarks at the December regents meeting, board chairman 
John David Cole thinks for a moment. 
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AS GUARD for the 1942-43 Hilltoppers, Downing poses 
for an individual basketball portrait for the program and the 
Talisman. Downing originally came to Western to play 
basketball on a scholarship. 


AT THE CLOSE of his emotional speech at the apprecia- 
tion banquet Dec. 13, Downing is consoled by his wife 
Harriet. Downing had received letters and comments in 
appreciation of Harriet, and his final words in the speech 
concerned this praise “‘so richly deserved.” 
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— Courtesy of Dero Downing 


— Mark Lyons 
DERO G. DOWNING, president of Western Kentucky 
University, resigned Sept. 9. In December, Downing works 
at his desk covered with paraphernalia collected over the 
years and paperwork of the moment. He took a sabbatical 
in the spring semester. 


After resigning his 10-year 
post, Downing has now found 
time for one of his favorite 
things. He has 


Dero Downing is changing. 

He can take a nap without feeling guilty. He 
has fewer telephone calls and more time to fish 
Kentucky’s lakes. A list of pending decisions, 
both minute and monstrous, is being erased 
gradually from his thoughts. 

Though Downing is still a part of the Hill, he 
is no longer president of it. 

In a voice made ragged by emotions, Down- 
ing resigned Sept. 9. The intensity wasn’t 
much different from that of the fall of 1969, 
when he accepted the responsibilities and pres- 
sures of leading a university into the 1970s. 

Last fall he was touched by remarks of grati- 
tude and best wishes, but he was confident. His 
long-range health was his major reason for the 
unexpected letter of resignation in the midst of 
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Dero Downing 


Gone fishing 


his third term. 

“There are those who have suggested that I 
would experience regret and frustration later 
and wish I hadn’t done it,’”’ a relaxed Downing 
said in February as he began reflecting on his 
life at Western. “I have felt and continue to 
feel it was the right decision. I felt very good 
about the fact that it was timely.” 

Reflecting wasn’t simple. Capsuling a 40- 
year relationship with a university into a cou- 
ple of hours is almost impossible. But he was 
willing to start from the beginning of what he 
describes almost a “‘fateful” career. 

The year was 1939. Young Dero Downing 
was eager to enroll at Western, but a family 
with seven children rebounding from Depres- 
sion years could not guarantee him the needed 


)ERO 6. DOWNING | 
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finances. 

“But when Mr. (Ed) Diddle (the basketball 
coach) visited our home and indicated to me he 
was offering me a scholarship to attend West- 
ern ... well, there was no question in my mind 
where I’d be going,’ Downing said with a 
smile. ‘“There was never another place I want- 
ed to go.” 

He moved to the Hill from a strict and Chris- 
tian family. His father entertained few excuses 
for failures, while his mother was compassion- 
ate and understanding. It always has been a 
close family, Downing said. 

Downing played basketball and tennis for 
Western, worked in the bookstore for 25 cents 
an hour (“that did a lot more then’’), met his 
wife-to-be, Harriet Yarnell, was elected presi- 


dent of his senior class and earned a Bachelor 
of Arts degree in mathematics in June 1943. 
Without interruption he can quickly name a 
dozen or more faculty, administrators and 
coaches who made a difference in his life. 
“Their interest in my welfare and their support 
for my endeavors have continued over the 
years and tend to sustain and strengthen me.” 
Athletics also helped him carve out a set of 
qualities and beliefs he would shoulder 
throughout his life. ““Athletics are so much of 
life itself,’ the blue-eyed Downing said. “‘There 
are so many intangibles, so many uncertainties. 
You often find yourself wondering about it 
(life, athletics), its value or importance. I’m 
convinced athletics has been beneficial in my 
continued on page 136 
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life. You can’t succeed if you’re faint of heart 
or unwilling to train and prepare and commit 
yourself.” 

The young graduate left the Hill to serve in 
the Navy during World War II. Not long after 
returning to the Bluegrass state, Downing was 
on the Hill again. ‘One of the first things after 
being in the service during WW II was getting 
home. Then one of the next things was to get 
back to this Hill,’ he said. 

During the visit he was offered a teaching 
and coaching job at College High, part of 
Western’s training school. President Paul Gar- 


COMMITTEES, paperwork, individual problems and visi- 
tors filed through the president’s office daily. During one 
afternoon appointment Downing and agriculture depart- 
ment members discuss the possibility of acquiring additional 
land for the university farm. 


BEING GREETED AT 8:30 A.M. on Sept. 6, 1972, by 
250 dissatisfied blacks was one of the low points of Down- 
ing’s tenure. The peaceful sit-in was in protest of cheer- 
leader selection. After much discussion by administrators 
and votes by Associated Student Government, the number 
of cheerleaders was increased from six to 10, and two black 
cheerleaders were appointed. 


— George Wedding 
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rett warned Downing and his bride that $1,800 
wasn’t a handsome salary and that a better one 
could be earned elsewhere. But the newlyweds 
took the offer and never regretted it, Downing 
said. 

During that time Downing earned a master’s 
degree. In 1958 he was awarded the educa- 
tional specialist degree by George Peabody 
College for Teachers. But he seemed destined 
to leave teaching for administration. 


“Call it fate or accident or timing,’’ Downing 


says now about his transfer from laboratory 
school to registrar in 1959, to admissions di- 
rector in 1962, to business affairs dean in 
1964, to administrative affairs vice president in 
1965. 

He confesses he was never prepared or 


Woolly 


trained for the positions he accepted, but when 
the president asked him to try, he didn’t re- 
fuse. 

“It’s like when the coach says ‘play this 
position on the team,’ ”’ Downing said. ““You 
do it if it will make the team better even if 
you’d prefer not to change. You don’t tell the 
coach ‘if I can’t play point guard, I won’t play 
at all.’ ” 

And when Downing was named vice presi- 
dent and worked in an office only steps from 
that of President Kelly Thompson, being presi- 
dent still wasn’t a personal ambition. 

“All through that series of changes, on no 
occasion was | seeking that position,”’ he said. 
“IT expressed the willingness to attempt that if 
it was in the best interest of the university. I 


just thought I ought to do whatever the coach 
of the team thought would be best. That’s 
always been the philosophy I’ve had.” 

Downing has been described as a settling 
force during his 9'2-year presidency. 

He makes no apologies for his somewhat 
reserved personality. His handshakes are 
friendly, but firm. He is a serious and conserva- 
tive man, but one who can laugh and smile 
easily. 

Three years before he was named president, 
Western received its university status. But 
Downing continued to refine the university. 

“We continued to improve and add empha- 
sis on library sources, holdings and services. 
We continued to develop the university’s mas- 
ter plan. 


“A significant part of our efforts was devot- 
ed to the retention and continual strengthening 
of some of those aspects of the university 
some forces wanted to see us relinquish or 
lose.” 

An example is the university farm operation, 
which was criticized often, Downing said. Some 
thought that the university shouldn’t expand 
the farm, but Downing thought it should since 
Western attracted many agriculture majors. 

“Hardly a day passed that there weren’t 
some disappointments,” he said. ““Some were 
small; some were more significant. I think there 
has never been a time I felt we accomplished 
everything we aspired to. We fell short of that 
which could have been done by our limited 
imagination and anticipation. But there was 


never a lack of effort, desire and willingness to 
work.” 

The semesters passed quickly, and the dead- 
lines and target dates always loomed closer 
than was comfortable. 

But Downing tackled his position and its 
demands with loads of energy, time and com- 
mitment. He forfeited two-week vacations and 
fishing trips through his presidency. He was 
‘ton call,” much like a physician, day and night, 
weekends, holidays, always. 

“When I took this office I was well aware of 

continued on page 138 


INFORMAL MOMENTS were part of the president’s day, 
too. Downing jokes with budget director Paul Cook and 
Mary Hawes, his secretary, after thanking them for their 
participation in his appreciation banquet the night before. 
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many of its demands and responsibilities,” he 
said. “But like so many things you observe 
from a distance or through others, there is 
absolutely no way to fully appreciate that until 
you experience it. I don’t want to give the 
impression that it was burdensome or unduly 
demanding and unpleasant. It was challenging 
and rewarding.” 

While Downing stressed academics, he also 
enccuraged students to educate their hearts. 

“There’s considerably more to the educa- 
tional process than the mastery of knowledge, 
skills and facts,” he said. “It is a process of 
human development of qualities that go be- 
yond that. Integrity and the willingness to work 
are characteristics which aren’t as measurable 
in quantity or quality. They’re important intan- 
gibles which we believe to be basics to go to 
make up that thing we know as the Western 
spirit.” 

Spirit. It was a part of each speech Downing 
made. It was the theme in countless conversa- 
tions and letters of congratulations to students 
earning honors at Western. It’s the spirit that 
helped to sustain and encourage Downing him- 
self, he said. 

It’s a spirit he wears still, despite the subtrac- 
tion of the top position on the Hill. It’s also the 
spirit he admires in others. 

“When I resigned, one reaction was an over- 
whelming sense of appreciation and gratitude 
to Harriet and me.”’ There was an appreciation 


— Lewis Gardner 


A FIRM GRIP and eye contact heavy with emotion say 
more than words as Downing talks to football coach Jimmy 
Feix after Western lost the U.T.-Chattanooga game. Long- 
time friend Feix had just heard of Downing’s resignation. 


WITH A PUFF of breath, smilingly approved of by Down- 
ing, Anne Downing Patterson celebrates her 24th birthday 
Jan. 27, 1976. Ray Patterson watches as his wife receives 
the attention Downing always reserved for his family. The 
celebration was in the Downing home. 


Dero Downing 


dinner, a red fishing boat, a cruise, countless 
telephone messages and letters from students, 
faculty, staff and alumni. “In many instances 
they were more generous in their comments 
than we might deserve, but we both appreciat- 
ed it so much. 

“The friendly, personal relationships with a 
great number of university employees at all 
levels has been beneficial because that sense of 
friendship has continued. There is hardly an 
employee I’ve not had an opportunity, in pass- 
ing, to get to know. They’ve been very gra- 
cious.” 

Although he has attempted to keep a low 
profile during his sabbatical, he still bumps into 
his countless long-time associates. 

For example. One noon Downing invited 
university attorney Bill Bivin to his home for a 
sandwich. On their return to the office, they 
met a maintenance worker who was shoveling 
the latest snowfall. 

Downing told the man he was sure he’d be 
glad to mow grass again. In response the man 
asked Downing when he was going to take him 
fishing. Downing chuckled and answered, “‘I’ll 
be calling you because you know where all the 
good fishing holes are.”’ 

His titles have not been forgotten either. 
“Titles tend to continue with a person, such as 
with a judge. There are people around here 
whom I coached at College High many years 
ago. They still call me coach,”’ Downing said. 
“Some people continue to use the title of 
president as carryover, but with most people I 
hope to be known just as Dero.” 

Meanwhile, the former president spends 


several days in an office in the Alumni Center, 
once the president’s home. This comfortable 
second-story office is void of the red carpet of 
his former office, but familiar objects decorate 
his desk. His nameplate, pen set, red and white 
desk telephone and a well-worn color photo- 
graph of his family surround him. The door 
remains open like the one in his former presi- 
dent’s office in Wetherby Administration Build- 
ing. 

His tasks now involve “‘winding down”’ as 
he tries to put his files of Western history in 
order. 

The transition has been relatively smooth 
but not immediate or drastic. 

Flu, pneumonia and family illnesses retarded 
much thought to the future. 

“We're trying to get moved (to their home 
on Highland Drive), but we’re confronted with 
sorting an accumulation of a 10-year span,” 
Downing said. “‘That hasn’t been easy, but I 
find some satisfaction in getting back into a 
familiar and friendly neighborhood where we 
spent so many years. It’s a homecoming that 
has made me feel good. The neighbors sug- 
gested they missed us and even brought food 
over. It’s not that this wasn’t a comfortable and 
pleasant period, but I welcome a return to 
normal. 

“In many respects living close to campus 
was helpful and convenient,’ he added. “‘ 
could walk to the office and could be readily 
available day and night. Sometimes you wish 
you weren't so readily available.” 

Downing said he has no immediate or specif- 

continued on page 140 
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KNOWN FOR HIS COMPULSION for campus cleanii- 
ness, Downing stoops to pick up trash after the U.T.- 
Chattanooga football game. Only hours before he had re- 
signed as president. 


ON JAN. 18, 1976, Downing addressed the State Street 
United Methodist Church on “‘Life’s Anchor Posts.’’ The 
talk was for the church’s annual President’s Day. The for- 
mer president and his wife have attended the church since 
they were students at Western in the early °40s. This 
special day was started after Downing took office in 1969. 
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ic health problem. “But I had a recognition of 
the fact that in the long range I needed to have 
a better control of my health situation,” he 
said. “It’s awfully hard to accomplish that 
when you are president. 

“There will always be in the position of 
president so many unmet demands. You never 
feel you can break away from those and do 
some of the things you’d personally like to do. 
As you are pressed to meet those responsibil- 
ities there is less and less time for your person- 
al life and family. It tends to take its toll after a 
long time.” 

So Downing found a time when he felt he 
could step down from the presidency without 
leaving Western in a shambles or distress. 

He plans to spend more time with his five 
children and six grandchildren, one of whom 
was born in March. He’ll relax more with vaca- 
tions, fishing trips, antique sales and basketball 
games with his son, Alex. He is ready to switch 
his priorities. 

Near the end of the sabbatical (Aug. 8) he 
will make more definite plans for his future. “‘I 
need a better focus on my overall health situa- 
tion first,’’ he said. 

“But I’m always going to remain close to the 
university in my belief in it and a desire to see it 
prosper and develop. I have a willingness in 
one way or another to give support to universi- 
ty affairs. 

“Tl never be indifferent to what goes on on 
the Hill. It’s just meant too much to me ...” 


— Connie Holman [] 


TAKEN Oct. 1943, this photo of Dero and Harriet Down- 
ing was made soon after the two were married. 


TENDERLY, the Downings cuddle Harriet Elaine Patter- 
son. Born March 31 to their daughter Anne Downing Pat- 
terson, Harriet Elaine is their sixth grandchild. The Patter- 
sons stayed at the Downing’s home four days after the 
mother and child came home from the hospital. 


— Mark Lyons 
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Temporarily at the top 


Photos by Mark Lyons 


Dx. John Minton is a company man. 

For 21 years, he’s been steadfastly devoted 
to Western, whether teaching in the history 
department or sitting in the president’s office. 

When Dero Downing left the presidency in 
early January, Minton became interim presi- 
dent, leaving his post as administrative affairs 
vice president. 

And as his days in Western’s top job wound 
down, he spoke of the experience in terms of 
his relationship to the university. As always, 
the loyalist in him showed. 

“T imagine I’ll go back to my former position 
and be of help to the new president,’’ Minton, 
57, said in his office in late April. “I'll be of 
what assistance I can. 

“‘T have enjoyed it (the presidency); it’s been 
a good experience for me. It has given me a 
view (of Western) that I would not have had the 
opportunity to have.” 

Although Minton had observed Downing — 
and before him, Kelly Thompson — in the 
presidency, he was a little overwhelmed after 
taking over the office. He had difficulty finding 
enough time for the day-to-day tasks, he said. 

“It’s been much broader and more demand- 
ing than I ever would have thought,”’ he said, a 
slight smile crossing his face. 

“Tf you do the job well, you have very little 
control over your time. That’s something you 
have to learn — to schedule your time. 

“It’s just the red tape of getting the job 
done. But I could not have had better support 
from the Board of Regents, faculty, staff and 
students. 

““You have to depend on competent people 
to advise you. I feel we have that.” 

Minton was also helped by having two ex- 
perts on the presidency nearby. He sought the 
advice of Downing and Thompson in several 
times of confusion. 

“Td say I’ve had a very good working rela- 
tionship with President Downing,” Minton said. 
‘On the day he indicated he wanted to resign, | 
said I’d help to make the transition as easy as 
possible. 


DURING A MEETING in April, business affairs vice presi- 
dent Harry Largen, budget director Paul Cook and aca- 
demic affairs vice president James Davis discuss the budget 
with Minton in the regents conference room. 


Interim President 


‘“‘He’s been a source if I’ve needed him, but 
not in any way has he projected himself too 
much. He said he wouldn’t be looking over my 
shoulder, and he has kept to that. I’ve had the 
same type of working relationship with Dr. 
Thompson.” 

With the possible exception of problems in- 
volved in the search for Western’s fifth full- 
time president, Minton’s greatest difficulty in 
office arose from preparing the 1979-80 uni- 
versity operating budget. 

“The first Thursday in here, I had to appear 
before a subcommittee of the (state) legislature 
on reducing the budget. That was a new exper- 
ience and a challenge. 

“Those are tough decisions that have to be 
made. But again, the people I work with have 
made it much easier for me.” 

However, Minton chose not to act on some 
issues that would directly affect the new presi- 
dent, leaving them to the newcomer. 

“By the very nature of the short term, you 
have to make a judgment on the decisions to 
be made and what to put in the hold cate- 
gory,” he said. 

Although Minton said he enjoyed his term, 
he said he looked forward to returning to ei- 
ther teaching or administrative work. Again, a 
concern for Western is among his motives. 

“It’s been a (difficult) routine; I'll tell you 
that. For the good of the university, we need to 
have a new president on the job. We need to 
have a permanent president. 

“That’s good for all of us.” 


— Bryan Armstrong | 


A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE, Dr. Norman Baxter of 
California State University at Fresno, sits with Minton dur- 
ing a regents meeting. Controversy surrounded Baxter 
since he had received a no-confidence vote from his faculty. 


THE PAST is ever present as Western’s third president, 
Kelly Thompson, is pictured above Minton as he awaits the 
return of the regents, who were in closed session discussing 
the selection of a president. 


Fmd 


PRESIDENT MINTON displays a toy turtle given to him 
by his sons. The gift, which was prompted by a book on the 
presidency, was to remind him that ‘“‘you can’t make any 
progress without sticking your neck out,”’ he said. 
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At the top 


Life at the top of the Hill is not far removed 
from students. 

Everyday, in the offices of Wetherby Admin- 
istration Building, decisions are made which 
affect students, faculty, administrators and oth- 
er university employees. 

Making those decisions are four men who 
are just a few steps away from the president. 


Preparing the budget takes most of Dr. Paul 
Cook’s time. 


LAUGHTER helps Dr. James Davis, academic affairs vice 
president, make it through the day. Davis is also chairman 
of the Academic Council. 


Cook is budget director and assistant 
to the president for resources manage- 
ment. 

The 1978-79 budget, including estimated in- 
come and expenditures, totaled $41,004, 203, 
Cook said. 

And since salaries are the largest single item 
in the budget, they take first priority in budget 
preparation, he said. 

Most of the school’s income comes from 
state and federal funds and grants, with tuition 
making up about 15 to 20 percent of the in- 
HIS DESK covered with paper, Harry Largen and person- 


nel director Jim Tomes discuss the 1979-80 budget. Largen 
said it was his “paperwork day.” 


— Harold Sinclair 
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come. 

“Some students have the impression that 
tuition covers the entire cost of their educa- 
tion, but that’s not the case,’’ Cook said. ‘‘And 
the state Council on Higher Education sets 
student registration fees, not the university.” 

Cook also supervises the computer services 
center and the grants and contracts office. 


The controversial “54-hour rule” put Dr. 
+ | James Davis, academic affairs vice presi- 


dent, in the news. 
Davis, as Academic Council chairman, often 
had to answer questions about the rule, which 


_ states that students graduating after August 


1980 must have 54 hours of upper-level 


| courses — instead of 32. 


When the requirement was passed in late 
spring 1978, members cited both educational 
and financial reasons for the change. 

Davis said it was for an ‘‘academic reason.” 
With the 32-hour requirement, students might 


— Harold Sinclair 


be able to take upper-level courses only in 
their senior year. With the 54-hour rule, it 
would take two years. 

Also, the council had hoped that CHE would 
give additional funding to Western if the rule 
were enacted. As it turned out, CHE did not. 

Part of the controversy stemmed from the 
fact that courses would have to be renum- 
bered. Some argued that changing a 200-level 
class to 300-level, without making the course 
more difficult, would create other problems. 

“The Academic Council meetings were calm 
until the December meeting, when course num- 
ber changes were brought up,” Davis said. 

The council voted to give departments the 
responsibility for renumbering courses. 

When he isn’t dealing with the Academic 
Council, Davis oversees the planning and de- 
velopment of the six colleges, academic ser- 
vices and the continuing education programs. 

He helps determine faculty salaries and ap- 
pointments and evaluates recommendations 
from the faculty research committee. 


It was an extremely busy year, according to 
Harry Largen, business affairs vice presi- 
dent. 

“Events determined our actions more than 
any year I’ve known,” he said. 

Largen said he is in charge of eight offices: 
accounting and budgeting, financial aid, phys- 
ical plant, food services, postal services, per- 
sonnel, purchasing and ticket management. 

Largen said the federal government has 
tightened the criteria for awarding grants, mak- 
ing it more difficult for some students to get 
federal aid. 

The Office of Education now reviews a ran- 


ALONG EINE of figures litters Dr. Paul Cook’s desk and 
floor. Cook, budget director, was getting totals from each 
college’s requests for the 1978-79 budget. 


dom number of students’ financial aid applica- 
tions to see if the data they submit is consistent 
with their families’ reported income. 

Fewer than 200 of the 2,600 Western stu- 
dents eligible for financial aid were asked to 
verify their information, Mona Logsdon, finan- 
cial aid staff assistant, said. 

Of these 200, less than one percent were 
denied federal aid because of discrepancies. 

“Most of the discrepancies were caused 
from students filling out forms too hastily or 
estimating, rather than actually knowing, their 
family’s exact income,” she said. 


Rhea Lazarus, staff assistant to the 
president, says he does more than shuffle pa- 
perwork — he deals with people. 

“The president’s office is the ultimate ap- 
peal ground,” he said. ‘‘A student can always 
have access to our offices.” 

Almost daily, he listens to students with fi- 
nancial aid questions or housing problems, he 
said. 

“In reality most of their questions can be 
answered elsewhere, but they don’t know 
where to get help,” he said. 

Lazarus also supervises the public safety de- 
partment, including overseeing the depart- 
ment’s budget and personnel. He is also in 
frequent contact with the student affairs and 
registrar’s offices. 

One of his main concerns has been oversee- 
ing Western’s compliance with the Handi- 
capped Act. Lazarus said this includes ev- 
erything from ensuring program accessibility to 
class scheduling. 


— Laura Phillips _] 


— Harold Sinclair 


BEFORE LUNCH, a series of phone calls kept Rhea 
Lazarus occupied. Six or seven calls were made while the 


photographer was in the office. 
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It’s not much, but it’s ‘home’ 


Horace Shrader 


Home to more than 5,000 students is four 
concrete-block walls, a bed, a desk and closet. 

It’s not much. 

But Linda Jones, a senior biology major 
from Bowling Green, likes dorm life. “Being a 
student involved in work and studies on cam- 
pus, I like how convenient the dorm is,”’ she 
said. ““And moneywise you can’t do any bet- 
ter.”’ Miss Jones has lived in Central Hall three 
years. 

Central is one of 16 dorms — four men’s 
and 12 women’s. They’re directed by the hous- 
ing office and Horace Shrader, housing di- 
rector. 

Dorm maintenance and inventory and pur- 
chasing of equipment are among the housing 
office’s responsibilities. 

In addition, the office receives about 6,000 
housing applications each fall semester and 


4,500 each spring. 

Students living in the dorms may request 
certain rooms before assignments for new stu- 
dents are made. About 1,000 freshmen apply 
before the application deadline for upperclass- 
men, Shrader said. 

Room assignments are made by computer, 
except for requests for specific roommates, 
which are processed by hand, Shrader said. 

“We grant requests as far as we can,” he 
said. “‘But we just can’t place 1,000 girls in 
Central Hall.” 

Ten-floor Central Hall, located behind 
Downing University Center, is the most re- 
quested of the women’s dorms. It houses about 
400 women. 

The housing office contacts students twice 
during the summer to confirm applications. 
Shrader said the “double check’’ gives stu- 


PINUPS AND MORE PINUPS line the walls of Daniel 
Tolopka’s Barnes-Campbell dorm room. A beer can collec- 
tion shares the space. He is a Glasgow freshman. 


A FRIEND’S ROOM in Pearce-Ford Tower doubles as a 
weightlifting room for freshman John Crider, an electrical 
engineering major from Greenville. 


— Harold Sinclair 


dents two chances to make housing changes 
before the semester begins. 

“We opened at 99 percent occupancy this 
fall,” Shrader said. Temporary housing for 75 
women was provided in Schneider Hall the 
first six week. of the term, until arrangements 
could be maae for placement in regular dorms. 

“We always have a few no-shows,”’ Shrader 
said. He said some decide to live off campus or 
to attend another school. 

He said students complain most about the 
ever-increasing housing fee, which includes 
rent, water and electricity, maid and mainten- 
ance service, garbage disposal, weekly linen 
exchange, telephone and refrigerator. 

For an air-conditioned room, the fee is $235 
per semester. It had been $205 in 1977-78 and 
$184 in 1976-77. A non-air-conditioned room 
is $225. It had been $193 and $172. 

“Inflation is forcing our fees up,” Shrader 
said. “Right now we’re holding tight but it 
could go up.” 

He said the office is financially self-support- 
ive. 


LIVING AWAY FROM HOME may have its advantages, 
but dorm life offers no escape from cleaning chores. Sherri 
Hoffman, a sophomore from Jasper, Ind., said she doesn’t 


Vandalism creates additional expense. 
Shrader refers to the problem as ‘“‘passive van- 
dalism.”” 

“I believe they (residents) are just expending 
energy,” he said. ‘“They’re not really trying to 
be destructive.’”’ He also said the problem is 
more extensive in men’s dorms than in wom- 
en’s. 

At Western, as with most state-supported 
schools, freshmen and sophomore students are 
required to live on campus unless they com- 
mute. Veterans and married students are also 
exempt. 

Four years ago the dorms opened with 80 
percent occupancy, Shrader said. At least 85 
percent occupancy is needed to raise enough 
money to pay the bond debt on the buildings. 
Otherwise, the money must be drawn from 
other university funds, Shrader said. 

Housing officials also act as counselors for 
dorm residents having roommate conflicts. 

“We handle the cases on an individual ba- 
sis,” Shrader said. ‘“We ask them to wait at 
least two weeks before making a move to give 


— Judy Watson 


clean very often, but she occasionally vacuums her carpet. 


The carpet, along with curtains, plants and furniture, pro- 


vides ‘“‘atmosphere,”’ she said. 


the situation time to work out.” 

The problems range from “a flat-out racial 
situation’’ to incompatibility of ‘‘best friends 
from home,” he said. 

In fall 1979, North and East halls, currently 
women’s dorms, will become men’s dorms and 
Poland Hall will be converted into a women’s 
dorm. 

“We started trying to get it (the change) 
done three years ago to give a better balance 
of men’s and women’s dorms on campus,” 
Shrader said. 

North and East halls are in the central part 
of campus and are not air-conditioned, giving 
men a choice of location and housing fees. 

The housing office’s responsibilities have 
changed little in the last five years, according 
to Shrader. 

“Residence life used to be more in this of- 
fice,’ he said. ‘“‘And now it has shifted to stu- 
dent affairs. Our responsibilities are with the 
physical aspects of the dorms themselves.” 


— Susan Taylor 
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FRESHMAN STEVE CROSS uses the Diddle Arena floor as 
his table and chair during fall semester registration. Cross, a 
computer science major from Bowling Green, was adding a 


math class. Upperclassmen had registered months before. 


Thousands of computer cards and registration 
forms are filled out by students and processed 
in the registrar’s office each semester. 

It has long been recognized as an imperfect 
system and one that meant hassles for a lot of 
people. 

That’s why the university has moved toward 
advance registration for more students and 
come up with a system that “‘up to this point 
has been very successful,” according to Dr. 
Steve House, registrar. 

Students with 60 hours or more and grad- 
uate students can register in advance by the 
on-line terminal system. The students’ tenta- 
tive schedules are entered into the terminal 
and quickly checked for errors. 

There are no long lines, no cards for individ- 
ual classes, no rows of tables — there’s simply 
one schedule card and a computer terminal. 

The advance system is much easier and 
quicker for students, House said. The student 
knows his schedule before the semester and 
mistakes are less likely to occur. 

Candace Peyton, an Evansville, Ind., junior, 
agreed with House. After spring semester reg- 
istration, she said, ““You didn’t have to go 
through the hassle you have to at regular regis- 
tration — the tables down below and the mess 
on the upper concourse.” 

House said the system is more costly be- 


Students have an alternative to Art Apprecia- 
tion and French 120. 


Say hello to advance registration 


cause of the extra expense of terminals and 
key punch operators. 

Departmental preregistration is also gaining 
popularity. Majors and minors in some depart- 
ments can register in advance for specific 
classes, and this helps in scheduling faculty and 
classes, House said. 

Not only do the registrar and his office take 
care of registration, but they also keep records 
of current and former students, determine 
which students are eligible to graduate and 
keep data used by the financial aid office, the 
state Council on Higher Education and other 
organizations. 

There are 16 full-time staff members and 10 
student workers. During the peak registration 
periods, the office hires another 50 student 
workers. 

During 1977-78, the registrar’s office regis- 
tered 32,105. Of these, 5,520 registered in 
advance. The number of drop-adds was 
31,403, House said. 

House said his office handles a large amount 
of “‘traffic.”’ Yet the effort is made to deal with 
each student and faculty member individually, 
he said. 

Whether it’s done by people or computer, 
“‘we work with practically the entire universi- 
ty,” House said. 


— Mary Julia Pace (| 


Special programs offer 
something for everyone 


They can learn about love, take correspon- 
dence courses or do summer field research in 
Latin America. 

They can even take classes with a Pakistani 
professor in Cherry Hall. 

All this and more comes under three offices 
— public service and international programs, 
honors program and special programs. 

Dr. Raymond Cravens, public service 
and international programs dean, issues 
work and travel permits. But more important- 
ly, he deals with faculty exchanges and foreign 
study programs. 

A Fulbright professor from Nigeria was as- 
signed to the history department, eight Argen- 
tinian schoolteachers began a development 
program, nine students studied at Paul Valery 
University in France, one student from Paul 
Valery studied here, two professors taught in 
Iran and Nigeria and two spent two months in 
Argentina. 

The number of visits abroad has increased, 


Wallace Nave 


Raymond Cravens Faye Robinson 
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and Cravens said he is adding a study program 
in England comparable to the one in Latin 
America. 

His office is preparing a foreign study library 
that will give information on international pro- 
grams, he said. 

Cravens also publishes News-Link, a public- 
service newsletter, and his office provides fac- 
ulty and student speakers to community agen- 
cies, businesses and organizations. 

Like the international program, the honors 
program gives students the opportunity to 
work independently and study some unusual 
topics. 

“‘The Meaning of Love”’ is the most popular 
honors colloquia, according to Dr. Faye Rob- 
inson, honors program coordinator. 

Departmental honors courses in psychology 
were offered for the first time in the fall semes- 
ter, Mrs. Robinson said. 

Students may also design their own majors. 
Usually four or five develop an area-study ma- 
jor, she said. 

Mrs. Robinson, who became honors pro- 
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— Harold Sinclair 


gram coordinator in the summer, said she 
would like to make some changes and wants 
more student opinions. “I can see a need for 
more environmental studies courses,’ she 
said. 

Rewriting and redesigning the honors mailer 
gave Mrs. Robinson a chance to simplify and 
clarify the honors message: classes are de- 
signed to be harder, but grading doesn’t in- 
clude harsh curves that destroy grade-point 
averages. ; 

“IT hope to get to know the students, get 
involved and keep in contact with them,” she 
said. She said her Counseling for Education 
class keeps her near students and that she 
intends to stay close to honors students. 

The special programs office offers corre- 
spondence courses, continuing education 
courses and liberal studies associate degrees. 

“We are not in competition with regular 
campus courses,” Dr. Wallace Nave, spe- 
cial programs director, said. ‘‘We don’t 
want to detract from them — that would be at 
odds with our goals.” 


Steve House 


THE LONG WAIT in line to drop and add classes can be 
tiring, as Joy Eldridge, a Henderson freshman, discovered. The 


nursing major had enrolled in the wrong English class. 


The office works directly with summer 
school — soliciting courses, notifying depart- 
ments about teaching positions, producing the 
summer bulletin and developing payrolls for 
teachers not in the 12-month program. 

It also works with continuing education 
classes, which are for those who can’t attend 
daytime classes, Nave said. 

Nave also deals with the liberal studies asso- 
ciate degree program. 

Two extremes — freshmen with no hours 
and students with many hours — enroll in the 
program, he said. 

The office compiles a degree program for 
the freshman with no hours and who has not 
decided upon a major. Students with a lot of 
hours may wish to list their majors as liberal 
studies. 

The most popular correspondence courses 
are general education classes, Nave said. 

After all, it’s hard to learn about love 
through the mail. 


— Lisa Roberts 
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Defining the law 
for the university 
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Unlike Perry Mason, Bill Bivin doesn’t spend 
his time badgering witnesses and solving “‘un- 
solvable’’ cases. 

Instead, Bivin, university attorney, 
spends his days diafting or reviewing universi- 
ty regulations, contracts and other legal docu- 
ments, advising officials, reading law literature 
and talking to students. 

He does not represent the university in 
courtroom litigation, but he assists and recom- 
mends outside counsel when the need arises. 

A former professor at the University of Ken- 
tucky School of Law, Bivin said his role in the 
university is still being defined. Until about 12 
or 15 years ago, colleges and universities had 
little or no need for their own attorneys, he 
said, since they operated “‘in loco parentis’”’ — 
doing what they wanted with students, as a 


A student can expect to buy books each se- 
mester. He can also expect to spend about 
$60 for them at the College Heights Book- 
store. 

The bookstore is owned and supervised by 
the College Heights Foundation, and profits 
are recirculated into scholarships and the 
work-study program, according to Buddy 
Childress, university stores director. 

The foundation is a non-profit organization, 
an “‘instrument of handling money to help stu- 
dents,”’ Childress said. 

The bookstore has expanded in the last 20 
years. It used to be in the Cherry Hall base- 
ment, and it sold only textbooks and supplies. 

Now in the Downing University Center, the 
bookstore also sells record albums, cosmetics, 
jewelry, sporting goods and more. 

“We have these items in stock for student 
convenience,’ Childress said. “‘We don’t have 
massive buying power, though, so it’s the stu- 
dents’ choice whether to buy what they need 
here and now or save a couple of pennies by 
buying it later somewhere else.”’ 

Childress said that many students believe 
that “‘lack of competition” keeps the book- 
store prices high. 

The university bought L&M Bookstore, the 
bookstore’s only competition, in 1975. 

“They did well until we expanded,” Chil- 
dress said. ‘But they couldn’t compete on our 
larger scale.” 

A commentary in the Sept. 28, 1978, Col- 
lege Heights Herald said the purchase was an 


CHECKING OUT CUSTOMERS is a family affair for 
cashier Jewell Keown. Mrs. Keown waits on her grand- 
daughter, Jennifer Keown, and Jennifer’s cousin, Stacey 
Hendrick. Stephanie Keown, another grandchild, watches. 


LONG LINES await students at the beginning of each 
semester. The temperature and tempers soared as some 
students waited as long as an hour to buy books. 


example of “the university’s ambiguous atti- 
tude toward free enterprise.” 

“Publicly, Western promotes it (free enter- 
prise),’’ the commentary read. ‘‘But when its 
ideals are put into practice to the point that 
they conflict with university interests or mono- 
polies, the attitude changes quickly.” 

Books are bought from about 400 indepen- 
dent publishers, Childress said, and they’re 
bought at 80 percent of the retail price. 

Students may sell used books to the book- 
store for half of the original price. The books 
are marked up 25 percent for resale. 

“There’s a risk in dealing with used books,” 
Childress said. ‘“We buy a book back at half the 
new price with no guarantee that it will be used 
again.” 

If used books are sold to wholesalers, the 
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purchase price is 25 percent of the original 
price, Childress said. 

And if a textbook is revised, the earlier edi- 
tion cannot be sold again. 

“We offer 50 cents for dropped books just 
so the students can get rid of them, even 
though we can’t,” Childress said. 

The bookstore also orders graduation caps, 
gowns and announcements. 

It will order books upon request, and it oper- 
ates a check-cashing service from 11 a.m. to 2 
p.m. Monday through Friday. 

Childress said his job is a challenge. 

“It’s tough satisfying the demands of some 
14,000 students, trying to anticipate what 
they’re going to want, need and buy.” 


— Susan Taylor L) 


— David Frank 


parent might. 

But with the civil rights movement in the 
760s and students’ involvement on campuses 
other than their own, university attorneys were 
needed to advise on re-admitting students after 
they had been arrested during protest activi- 
ties, he said. 

Today, according to Bivin, a university attor- 
ney advises school officials on federal and state 
laws, such as Title IX and Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration standards, which 
deal with sex discrimination and safety ha- 
zards. 

In the last 10 years, the school has been 
involved in four lawsuits. Bivin said he consid- 
ers litigation a last ditch effort to resolve a legal 
problem because neither party is usually satis- 
fied with the outcome. 
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The most recent lawsuit involved the Hub 
Pizzeria, a local restaurant, and its fight to 
obtain a beer license in 1977-78. State law 
prohibits sale of alcoholic beverages within 
200 feet of a building used exclusively for 
classrooms. The pizzeria was next door to the 
Rock House, a building that houses the interna- 
tional programs office and some classrooms. 
The university contended that the Rock House 
should be included in the law. 

The state Alcoholic Beverage Control board 
voted to give the pizzeria a license, but the 
university filed several appeals — the last in 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals. 

The restaurant went out of business in the 
fall semester and asked the university to buy 
the property, which lies in Western’s “buffer 
zone.” The university asked the state to ap- 


praise the property and allow its purchase. 
However, the appeal was not dropped. 

Although Bivin’s job is not to provide free 
legal advice to students, Bivin sometimes ad- 
vises them. He said most of the students’ prob- 
lems ‘‘are consumer education problems” — 
rent and repair bill hassles. 

A University of Kentucky law school grad- 
uate, Bivin said the jobs of most university 
attorneys are similar. Fifteen years ago, there 
were fewer than 20 university attorneys na- 
tionwide, Bivin said. Now there are more than 
1,000 who belong to the National Society of 
University Attorneys. 

““My days are not routine, by any stretch of 
the imagination,” Bivin said. 


— Cindy McCaleb [_} 
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Big, ‘intimidating’ — 
that’s the 6 libraries 


It’s big, it’s different and it can be intimidating. 

It’s the library system, containing 750,000 
bound volumes, 500,000 manuscript pages in 
the Kentucky Library and a vast assortment of 
other educational materials, according to Dr. 
Earl Wassom, library services director. 

Any field of study can be pursued in one of 
the six libraries — Helm, Cravens, Science 
Library, the Educational Resources Center, 
the Jones-Jaggers instructional materials cen- 
ter and the Kentucky Library, Wassom said. 

Students are sometimes overwhelmed by 
the library’s size, Wassom said. ‘‘When these 
youngsters come in as freshmen from Yellow- 
butt High School where they had a different 
classification system and maybe 10,000 books 

and suddenly come into a place where 
they get lost just walking around, I’m sure 
they’re intimidated. That’s why we initiated 
101 (Use of the Library),”’ he said. 

Once students become familiar with the li- 
brary, it serves as ‘‘an enhancement arm for 
the professor,” Wassom said. 

“‘The professor could introduce a concept in 
class, but he can’t develop it very far in 60 
minutes. 

“Many students come here for comfort, too. 
They’re surrounded by people, but there’s an 
atmosphere of solitude,’’ Wassom said. 

Wassom said the library also offers enjoy- 
ment, especially since a committee has been 
formed and money allocated to buy popular 
books. 

Riley Handy, Kentucky Library and 
Museum director, also said he believes the 
libraries have a multiple attraction. 

‘‘Any student can find something of interest 
in the Kentucky Library,” he said. ‘For exam- 
ple, a geography student and an art student 
would both be interested in an old map, but 
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they would look at it in a different way.” 

The Kentucky Library and Museum, which 
Handy said will be moved to the renovated 
Kentucky Building by 1980, is the third largest 
collection of its type in the state. It includes 
books, manuscripts, maps, diaries, photo- 
graphs and bibliographies pertaining to Ken- 
tucky. 

Handy said the Kentucky collection is used 
mainly for research and study “serious 
study like term papers, master’s theses and 
dissertations.” 

Genealogists ‘“‘from as far away as Hawaii or 
Washington state’ and historical researchers 
also use the library, Handy said. 

For articles pertaining to Western, one can 
turn to the university archives. 

The archives contain ‘‘documents of the uni- 
versity considered to be worthy or useful for 
research purposes,” Dr. Crawford Crowe, 
archivist, said. 

Located in Helm Library, the archives in- 
clude financial records, photographs, maps, 
university presidents’ papers, back issues of 
the College Heights Herald and copies of the 
Talisman “everything published here on 
campus,” Crowe said. 

Crowe said one of the biggest demands is 
from people who write to ask if a person went 
to school here. ‘“‘We keep a running file on all 
Western students,” he said. 

Most students have used one or more of the 
libraries. And according to Wassom, the more 
they are used, the more familiar the libraries 
become, despite the initial shock at their vast- 
ness. 

‘Familiarity breeds confidence, strangeness 
breeds fear,” he said. 


— Steven Stines [| 
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A CAMPUS MAP covers the wall behind the check-out SCOPES HELP locate books in all six libraries. Brent 
desk in Helm library. James Sacrey works at the desk part Price, a junior advertising major, and Brent Law, a fresh- 
time and inspects materials taken from the library. man business major, look up sources for a term paper. 


A PROBLEM for Chemistry 120 occupies the mind of 
freshman Joe McCarty, a pre-dental major from Bowling 
Green, as he faces the blackboard in a study room in 


Cravens Library. 


— Mark Lyons — Mark Lyons 


Students come first 
in public safety’s work 


Where there are people, there’s a community. 
And where there’s a community, there’s usual- 
ly a police force. 

Western is no exception. 

Its 25 police officers are concerned first with 
helping students, then trying to catch ‘‘wrong- 
doers,”’ according to Marc Wallace, public 
safety director. 

There are also 25 student patrol workers. 
Wallace said about one-fourth of the student 
patrollers have become full-time officers on 
campus. 

Being a policeman or student patroller 
means being involved in arrests, writing traffic 
tickets or escorting students around campus at 
night. 

Fewer than 100 arrests were made in 1978 
by campus police, Wallace said. ‘‘Routine”’ ar- 
rests include those for marijuana possession 
(14) and drunken driving (13). 


Howard Zeigel 
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The most frequent crime is theft, which is 
also the most difficult to solve, Wallace said, 
because few witnesses are available to give 
information. 

Wallace, a former FBI agent, said arrests 
have declined because fewer non-students 
come on campus. Thefts have also declined. 
For example, in 1974, 82 bicycles were stolen; 
18 were stolen in 1978. 

Crime prevention is also a major duty, ac- 
cording to Wallace, and the escort service is 
part of that. Students may call the department 
and ask for police to walk with them across the 
campus at night. Handicapped students may 
ask police to drive them to class. More than 
1,800 students are escorted each year, Wal- 
lace said. 

The university police officers are trained po- 
licemen, Wallace said. Each has the same in- 
struction as any other police officer — 10 


Low pay, long hours 
mark doctors’ careers 


Stanley Brumfield 


Marc Wallace 


weeks at Eastern Kentucky University, with 
courses in arrests, interviewing, the penal 
code, photography and others. 

Each officer must pass a firearm training and 
target practice once a month, according to 
Paul Bunch, assistant public safety director. 

The campus police also have investigative 
power throughout the state if the crime is com- 
mitted on campus. 

However, Wallace said the Bowling Green 
police department and the campus police have 
a “‘gentleman’s agreement’? on keeping the 
city and campus jurisdictions separate. Some- 
times they work together. 

A new building for the public safety depart- 
ment was completed in the summer. It should 
give the department more room, Wallace said. 

And so, where there are people, there’s a 
policeman. 


— Mary Julia Pace (| 


Student health services is more than just push- 
ing a few aspirins. Each day Dr. Howard 
Zeigel, health services director, must di- 
agnose a multitude of illnesses — anything 
from a sore throat to venereal disease. 

“You’ve got to probe, ask questions and 
give thorough examinations when treating pa- 
tients,” Zeigel said. 

And when the illness is too severe to be 
handled at the university clinic, Zeigel must get 
the patient to the right doctor. 

In one case, a male student came into the 
clinic with epidemic meningitis. Zeigel referred 
him to another physician and issued medicine 
to persons the student had been in contact 
with. 

“Almost every day I see a case that is just as 
bad as this one,” Zeigel said. 

Zeigel left private practice seven years ago 
because “federal regulations and paperwork 
drove me out of business,” he said. 

Zeigel, who practiced privately 23 years ina 
small Mississippi town, also said that it was too 
difficult to find qualified personnel in rural 
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areas. 

“I wish I had left private practice 10 years 
earlier. I like treating young people. Their 
problems are very unique,” Zeigel said. 

Treating college students is often demand- 
ing because they do not take care of their 
health as much as older people do, Zeigel said. 
“They expect to be cured of an illness too 
quickly,” he said. 

As a university doctor, Zeigel can’t just give 
a patient an aspirin and send him along his 
way. ‘“‘Medicine is an art more than a science,” 
he said. “It deals with people as well as dis- 
ease.” 

Overworked is one way to describe the stu- 
dent health director. When Dr. Jim Goodrum 
resigned in the summer, Zeigel worked 65 to 
70 hours a week ‘“‘without a dinner hour or 
coffee break.”’ 

The university eased his workload by hiring 
Dr. Frank Vannier in November. Vannier had 
previously worked in private practice in Indi- 
ana and in industrial medicine in Ashland. 

He said the campus, the city and the clinic 
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attracted him to Western. 

Most schools of Western’s size have six to 
eight practicing physicians. Zeigel said universi- 
ty officials are aware of the problem and have 
authorized funds to hire another doctor. 

He said it is very hard to find university 
doctors because of the relatively low salaries 
and bad hours. 

“A lot of the doctors I have talked with are 
like women shopping for a pair of new shoes 
— very choosy,” Zeigel said. 

Zeigel said he was optimistic about getting 
new doctors because ‘‘our facilities are excel- 
lent and there are good retirement and insur- 
ance programs provided.” 

To generate more income for the clinic, $3 
is charged for a student’s first visit. Prescrip- 
tions and tests are sold at cost, according to 
Lucy Ritter, health services administrator. The 
fee was initiated in the fall. 

“The fee is still cheap if you consider what 
an office call at a private physician’s office is,” 
she said. 

For those who need counseling rather than 


STUDENT PATROLMAN Hugh Heater Jr., a Bowling Green 
junior, helps an injured Stiles Corum up the steps of the 
Downing University Center. The freshman linebacker from 
Louisville sprained his ankle during football practice. 


THE ESCORT SERVICE is more than driving students home 
at night. Officer James Hesson took sophomore Robin Butler 
to the health clinic after she felt faint in a hospital lab in 
Thompson Complex. Mary Rose provides a pillow while Hes- 
son provides concern. 
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medical help, there is the counseling center. 
“In this area, we handle every problem from 

parent and/or roommate conflict to severe 

mental depression,” Dr. Stanley Brumfield, 


director, said. 
The center also offers a testing area, which 


handles high school equivalency tests, the 
ACT, GRE and Attitude and Aptitude Tests. 

Brumfield said students are normal people 
with normal problems. They rarely need fur- 
ther psychiatric counseling, he said. 

There is no charge for counseling, and all 
counselors have doctorates or education de- 
grees, Brumfield said. He estimates that 
10,000 visit the center each year for either 
counseling or testing. 

“There is not one person who hasn’t had a 
problem that didn’t need counseling at one 
time or another,” he said. 

“It takes great strength to say, ‘I need help.’ 
It is not a weakness that most people think it is. 

“Counseling people are paid friends.” 


— Laura Phillips |) 
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Lee Robertson might be described as a fam- 
ily man. But his family is so large that he can’t 
keep up with all its members. 

He has established contact with about 
30,000 of them — though they’re scattered 
throughout the country and across the ocean. 

Robertson is alumni affairs director, and 
he said his office was created to keep in touch 
with all alumni. Robertson said that means run- 
ning a program with a great amount of mailing 
and public relations, since the number of alum- 


Alumni are still 
part of the family 
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Public relations, radio, television 


What’s news with the 


Movies, magazines and television — they’re 
all a part of the university’s effort to train 
journalists, aid education and project its image. 

Dee Gibson, public affairs director, 
and Don Armstrong, public relations di- 
rector, take care of Western’s public image 
through press releases, magazines, special 
events and other functions. 

Armstrong supervises three areas of the 
public relations department — the news bu- 
reau, which takes care of press releases; major 
publications, including maps, exhibits and ad- 
vertisements; and publications and photogra- 
phy that deal with athletics. 

Armstrong also supervises Western Alum- 
nus, a magazine with articles about current 
campus issues sent to alumni. 

“The main objective of the public relations 
department is to generate positive communica- 
tions through the media from the campus com- 
munity to Bowling Green residents, surround- 
ing counties and hometowns,” Gibson said. 

Gibson coordinates special events, work- 
shops and seminars. He also helps with the 
Fine Arts Festival and the Free Enterprise Fair, 
a program of exhibits and speakers supporting 
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free enterprise. 

Gibson is a goodwill ambassador who at- 
tends meetings, community functions and busi- 
ness luncheons. 

Both Armstrong and Gibson stressed the im- 
portance of communication between adminis- 
tration, faculty and students. 

“Today, the student is more conscientious 
than in the 60s,” Gibson said. ‘‘His attitudes, 
attention, understanding and motivation have 
improved and those can be critical factors 
when determining whether an organization suc- 
ceeds or fails.” 

With more than 400 students enrolled in the 
journalism department, David Whitaker, 
university publications director, can af- 
ford to be choosy. 

“We don’t want just anybody; we want cali- 
ber students who want to develop professional 
skills,” Whitaker said. 

As director, Whitaker oversees the College 
Heights Herald and the Talisman, which have a 
combined staff of about 60. 

Whitaker said the publications offer practi- 
cal work for the students, and that the depart- 
ment tries to stress a high degree of profession- 


ni increases yearly by at least 1,500. 


“Our philosophy is that Western considers 
its alumni important members of the family — 
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alism and to train students for professional 
careers. 

WKYU radio station is also a training ground 
for students interested in broadcasting. 

Campus publications and the campus radio 
are not the only educational media services 
offered. Educational television, audio-visual 
equipment and a film library are available to 
faculty. 

Educational television includes closed circuit 
television in classrooms and Kentucky Educa- 
tional Television programs, according to Dr. 
Charles Anderson, media services direc- 
tor. 

“Right now, we have ambitious plans to de- 
velop public service-type programs to be aired 
this year on KET,” Anderson said. Speakers, 
profiles, the performing arts and concerts are 
included in the programs, he said. 

Videotapes and 16mm motion pictures are 
produced by a staff of television production 
specialists, Anderson said, and the videotapes 
are provided for faculty. 

About 50 students work in media services, 
Anderson said, and they are trained in 16mm 
equipment. 

“Ours is an institutional educational aca- 
demic service,” Jim Sanders, assistant 
media services director, said. 

Sanders said although the center is in charge 
of television, radio and audio-visual production 
and use on campus, “‘we’re just instructional.” 

Media services helps teachers employ mate- 
rials in their classes, he said. “Our whole goal 
is the student,”’ he said. 

The center wants to improve the quality of 
16mm motion pictures, he said, calling it ‘‘our 
bread and butter.” 

And their bread and butter is the university’s 
— media. 


— Debra Tilley (| 


THE END OF THE WORKDAY comes a little late for 
disc jockey Robert Roy. The senior broadcasting major 
paused an hour before his shift at WKYU ended at 1:30 
Sunday morning. 


CAMERAS from Educational Television are likely to crop 
up anywhere. Bryce Combs, media services producer and 
director, focuses on a scene for “Genealogy: A Search for 
Heritage,” taped on location in Brownsville. 


its team,” he said. “Our job is to keep them 
informed as to what’s going on here.” 

Most of the office’s work is accomplished 
through the mail. Letters, announcements and 
the Western Alumnus, a quarterly magazine, 
are part of the effort to keep “the team” 
informed. 

The mailing list is never complete, he said, 
since there are about 700 address changes 
each year. 

Alumni clubs also help graduates keep in 
touch. Former students and graduates usually 
form the clubs. 

“We have alumni clubs in Portland, Maine, 


Charles Anderson 


in New York City, as far south as Fort Lauder- 
dale and as far west as Kansas City,” Robert- 
son said. 

He said his office works closely with most 
campus groups. A student group may be 
formed to “‘let them know now the importance 
of alumni to Western,” Robertson said. 

Gary Ransdell, assistant alumni affairs direc- 
tor, is working on the project, Robertson said. 

The group’s purpose ‘‘would be to educate 
the students while they are here that there is 
an alumni affairs center and that it is a link 
between the alumni and the university,”’ Rob- 
ertson said. 


dim Sanders 


Dee Gibson 


Few students have direct contact with the 
office until graduation. Then, a card requesting 
a forwarding address is placed in every diplo- 
ma. The cards are returned to Robertson’s 
office. 

The graduates are put on a mailing list and 
they receive, free, all the material that a dues- 
paying alumnus gets for six months. 

Robertson said he hopes this will encourage 
alumni to keep in contact and to become dues- 
paying members. 

After all, it takes money to raise a family. 


— David Crumpler 


Don Armstrong 


— Mark Lyons 
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If they quit, the campus would notice 


There’s a group on campus whose work goes 
largely unnoticed — as long as the job gets 
done. But come the day that physical plant 
employees lay back and take it easy, the uni- 
versity might take a little more notice. 

“‘We’re the support group for the campus,” 
Owen Lawson, physical plant administra- 
tor, said. He said most of the work done by 
maintenance crews is unseen, such as the all- 
night cleanup after a basketball game. 

And without those crews, campus buildings 
would be run down and the dormitories consid- 
erably less livable, he said. 

Besides cleaning up, the physical plant main- 
tenance crew also does landscaping and con- 
struction. 

Lawson has had to give much attention to 
the federal Handicapped Act, which calls for 
buildings to be made more accessible to handi- 
capped people. Lawson said it may never be 
possible to comply with renovations called for 
by the act, because the Hill presents extensive 
problems. 

The physical plant office tries to keep the 
campus a pleasant place to live, go to school 
and work, Lawson said. 

“The students are a lot of help,” he said, 
and he said there is less vandalism than on any 
other campus he has seen. Because of that, 


WITH PEARCE—FORD TOWER towering behind him, 
Gary Finn, a Geoghegan Roofing Co. employee, mops tar 
on the roof of the College of Education Building. Work 
began July 19 and was to be completed in January. 


a a 


Lawson said he believes Western students are 
more satisfied with their surroundings. 

Without computers, the university could 
cease to function, according to Curtis Logs- 
don, computer center director. 

‘Western would come to a grinding halt in 
three or four days,” he said. The staff to re- 
place the computer would have to be very 
large, he said, because the computer prints 
about 200,000 lines a day. 

Speed and accuracy are other reasons why 
the computer is useful. “‘We can have the first 
class roll in two or three hours after registra- 
tion closes at five,’ he said. 

The computer also recognizes errors, and it 
will shut down after it finds one, which hap- 
pens about 10 times a day, Logsdon said. It 
takes two to three minutes to correct errors. 

Logsdon said the computer in Wetherby Ad- 
ministration Building has a capacity for 464 
million characters on magnetic disks and bil- 
lions more on tape. 

There is also a System 3 computer in Grise 
Hall operated by the Data Processing class and 
another in Thompson Complex called the Mini 
Comp. 

Both computers are connected to larger 
computers operated by the University of Ken- 
tucky and the University of Louisville. 


AFTER MOWING the football field, physical plant worker 
Joe Helson gives Melvin Pippin a lift. Pippin had been 
painting lines on the field in preparation for the season 
opener against UT-Chattanooga Sept. 9. 


Judy Watson 


In Grise Hall is the Remote Job Enter Termi- 
nal, which gives access to the larger computer. 

Information about the university, student 
registration and records, library circulation and 
master files, personnel information, accounting 
information and more are stored in the com- 
puter. 

Everyone on campus has access to it in one 
way or another, Logsdon said, and the termi- 
nals in the library are a part of the computer 
system. However, some of the information is 
restricted to certain people, he said. 

“Most people misunderstand the comput- 
er,” Logsdon said. “It’s a mass production 
machine. 

“Tf you want to add two and two, you could 
have it done before the computer. But if you 
wanted to add two and two or two columns of 
numbers a million times, the computer could 
have it done before you even thought about it. 

“You can’t just push a button and there is 
the answer. Months or weeks of preparation 
are needed. Pushing the button for the answer 
is the last thing done.” 

But as far as James Tomes, personnel 
services director, is concerned, the universi- 
ty needs all offices — the computer center, the 
physical plant and his office. 

‘Personnel services and payroll are the 
most essential services at Western other than 
the students,” he said. 

For instance, teachers wouldn’t teach if they 
didn’t get paid, he said, but they might try to 
teach without electricity or too few desks. 

As personnel services director, Tomes over- 
sees the hiring of all staff members except 
faculty. He is also the affirmative-action offi- 
cer, and he makes sure that the university’s 
policies comply with state and federal laws and 
regulations on hiring and admissions practices. 

Tomes said a variety of workers are hired 
— from the highly skilled to the unskilled — 
and the jobs include electrical specialists, sec- 
retaries, TV repairmen and dairy herdsmen. 

He estimated there is a staff of 1,500, and 
248 were hired from 1,225 applicants in 1978. 

The office also handles student, faculty and 
staff identification cards. In 1978, 11,000 
cards were issued, and 17,000 were validated. 

Tomes said other department heads prob- 
ably think the university couldn’t function with- 
out their services. 

But it has to be a team effort, he said. 


— Theresa Montgomery 
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Attracting students 
is ‘half the battle’ 


Getting students interested in Western and 
getting them enrolled is almost half the battle 
for the university. The university-school rela- 
tions and admissions offices have plenty of 
work to do in attracting and admitting stu- 
dents. 

David Mefford, university-school rela- 
tions director, and four preadmissions coun- 
selors work to find prospective students and 
keep them interested until orientation and reg- 
istration. 

Then the admissions office takes over. It 
tries to familiarize students with the campus 
and registration, according to Dr. Tom Up- 
dike, admissions director. It also sends in- 
formation to interested students, processes ad- 
mission applications, medical forms and other 
material necessary for enrollment. 

About 30 to 40 percent of Mefford’s time is 
spent attracting students to the university. 
Alumni help in contacting students, the office 


Johnny Oldham 


His work is the university’s play 


Tom Updike 


sends representatives to the schools, college 
representatives are sometimes sent back to 
their hometown high schools and the depart- 
ments are encouraged to send materials to 
students. 

Proximity and cost are Western’s main at- 
tractions, Mefford said. 

“The strength of the academic programs, 
campus facilities and the warmth of the student 
body and faculty also help in attracting stu- 
dents,” Mefford said. 

About 100 students were refused admission 
for the fall semester, Updike said. “In some 
cases, the office didn’t think the university was 
right for the students and vice versa.”’ 

Foreign students make up about 8 percent 
of the admissions, he said. 

But high school students and their futures 
are still the offices’ focus. 


— Mark Tucker 


AN ORIENTATION SESSION during the fall semester at 
Bowling Green High School gave Rick Parrent, university- 
school relations preadmissions counselor, a chance to tell stu- 
dents how to apply to Western. 


— Kathy Lam [J 


For Johnny Oldham, his job isa sport — or suchas golf or track, Oldham said. Total schol- 


rather, sports. 

As athletic director, Oldham oversees 
purchasing, budgets, travel, scholarships, 
schedules and sports facilities. 

‘Athletics serve a useful function on campus 
for the entertainment of students and also al- 
low the excellent athlete to reach maximum 
potential,’ Oldham said. 

Attendance is above Ohio Valley Confer- 
ence average, Oldham said. About 13,000 at- 
tend home football games, and 8,000 attend 
home basketball games. 

Attendance at men’s sports has remained 
stable, while women’s sports are growing in 
popularity. 

Oldham said 115 scholarships are awarded 
to athletes each year, ranging from 55 in foot- 
ball to four in men’s and women’s golf. 

Partial scholarships, which may pay for tu- 
ition or housing, are usually awarded in sports 


arships are given in major sports. 

Although each scholarship is for one year 
only, 90 percent of the grants are renewed, 
Oldham said. 

Recruiting is also subject to Oldham’s ap- 
proval, and it may involve watching the athlete 
perform, visiting him and explaining what 
Western has to offer, and talking to his par- 
ents. 

The tendency to underrate or overrate ath- 
letes adds to the difficulty of successful recruit- 
ing, Oldham said. 

But in the end, it’s all a sport. 


— Karen Tucker [| 


THE “E” IN “TOPPERS” on the football field gets a new 
coat of paint from Royce Dethridge before the Akron 
football game. Johnny Oldham is in charge of making sure 
the field is maintained. 
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College Heights Foundation 


‘Every nickel’ goes to students 


On paper, the College Heights Foundation, 
which pays for some scholarships and student 
loans, is a private, non-profit, tax-free corpora- 
tion. 

But in reality, according to Kelly Thomp- 
son, foundation president, it’s hard to tell 
any difference between the foundation and any 
university office. 

The foundation is private in that it acts as a 
corporation under a state-approved charter, 
and Western has no direct control over it, 
Thompson, former Western president, said. 

But this private organization operates two 
virtual monopolies on campus — the College 
Heights bookstore and laundry. 

The bookstore limits its profits to 10 per- 
cent, Thompson said. 

““One of the purposes of the bookstore is to 
provide a place where students could get a 
break in this respect,” he said. 

The foundation pays rent for the bookstore 
space. It pays no rent for the laundry. 

Thompson said he sees nothing wrong with 
operating these businesses. 

“I think it’s justifiable,” he said. ““Western 
also has a monopoly on its cafeterias and snack 
bars.” 

Profits from the bookstore and laundry go to 
the student loan fund, he said. 

Scholarship money comes from a memorial 
fund, which is invested in government-guaran- 
teed securities. 

The foundation has grown a lot since 


 — 


Thompson became president in 1969, he said. 

“In 1969, our scholarship support amount- 
ed to $5,537,” he said. “This year, it is 
$163,850. We have budgeted for the coming 
year $175,000 and for 1980 we have commit- 
ted $200,000. All of that will go to students in 
the form of scholarships.” 

The student loan fund has also grown. 

“In 1923, the total amount of loans made to 
students was $11,885,” he said. “‘We estimate 
that for this school year it will amount to 
$250,000.” 

The foundation had assets of 
$4,218,709.41, as of Oct. 1, 1978, according 
to an article in the Western Alumnus. The 
assets include money in the foundation’s me- 
morial and operating funds and in the book- 
store and laundry. 

Georgia Bates, the foundation’s secre- 
tary-treasurer, said the foundation began to 
offer more services when Thompson became 
president. 

“The foundation has rendered an outstand- 
ing financial service to students .. . especially 
with the scholarships that have been added.” 

Thompson said, “Everything we do, in fact 
every dollar we raise, is for Western’s benefit 
and no other in the world. 

“Every nickel that’s made in the foundation, 
in the bookstore, every nickel that’s made in 
the laundry goes back to Western students.” 


— Alan Judd 


Georgia Bates 


— Mark Tucker 
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For some, classes 
are close to home 


From ages 17 to 78 there are plenty of stu- 
dents in the continuing education and off-cam- 
pus programs. 

And the course offerings are just as varied. 
Graduate-level courses, general education 
courses and classes such as Folk Guitar are 
taught in 26 cities as near as Glasgow and as 
far away as Louisville. 

“Interest in off-campus programs is expand- 
ing, since institutions such as Western are mak- 
ing their offerings more accessible,’ Dr. Carl 
Chelf, dean of Bowling Green Communi- 
ty College and continuing education, 
said. 

Chelf said people enroll in off-campus 


Carl Chelf 


Charles Clark 


courses because they need more education to 
seek higher-paying jobs and because there is 
more leisure time available. 

Although graduate-level courses have the 
highest enrollment, some students obtain their 
undergraduate degrees through the off-cam- 
pus programs. 

Dr. Charles Clark, assistant extended 
campus programs dean, said the programs 
are popular because “‘most of the students are 
working people and they don’t have to drive 
far to take classes.” 

He also said that senior-citizen enrollment is 
increasing because persons 65 or older do not 
pay tuition. 


Most off-campus courses are taught by facul- 
ty; others are taught by community college 
instructors, Clark said. 

Each department decides which classes it 
will offer and who will teach them, he said. 

The continuing education program is publi- 
cized through newspapers, radio stations, com- 
munity colleges, public libraries and by word- 
of-mouth. 

“Our continuing education program has 
been in existence for over 50 years and is 
evidently well known, since the enrollment for 
1978-79 is near 8,000,” Clark said. 


— Laura Phillips (| 


Helping students get jobs 
is a big job for one office 


Jerry Wilder 
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Things change — fads and fashions, hair styles 
and heroes, prices and presidents, to name a 
few — but face it, there is one thing a college 
graduate can always look for, and that’s a job. 


In recent years, college graduates have seen 
the employment outlook drop and the compe- 
tition rise. Fields of study are jam-packed with 
“experts.” 

To deal with an uncertain professional fu- 
ture (as well as an unpredictable college ca- 
reer), there is the Center for Academic Advise- 
ment, Career Planning and Placement. 

Jerry Wilder, director, is proud of the 
office’s role. “It provides a service for the 
entire student body,” he said. ‘“‘“At Western 
we’re committed to helping students find 
jobs.” 

Wilder said changes in the job market and 
students’ dissatisfaction with what their de- 
grees get them boosted the need for such an 
office. 

“Students today are far more realistic con- 


cerning job outlooks” than those of several 
years ago, who thought that merely a degree 
was enough to secure a job, he said. 

The Board of Regents approved the cre- 
ation of the center in May 1977. 

The new center was to assume the responsi- 
bilities of a few other administrative offices: 
career planning settled in Schneider Hall and 
academic advisement remained in the Weth- 
erby Administration Building. 

During the first years, according to the of- 
fice’s annual report, more than 7,000 students 
got advice or counseling relating to careers. 
This number was reached through numerous 
programs aimed at deciding on and getting a 
job: a minilecture series, a career library in 
Schneider and recruiting interviews with pro- 
spective employers invited to campus. 

One part of the career program that Wilder 
praises is GRAD II, in which more than 150 
businesses list qualities they want in employ- 
ees. Wilder’s office then tries to find students 


with those qualities. 

The program is available to all graduating 
students, and fewer than six other universi- 
ties in the nation have this service, accord- 
ing to Wilder. 

The program is new, and about 500 stu- 
dents signed up for it in the fall semester, 
Wilder said. It’s also fairly inexpensive, 
costing about $200 for each computer run. 

The academic advisement office contin- 
ues to review and approve undergraduate 
degree forms, handle student transfers and 
re-admissions and provide academic advise- 
ment for undecided students, Wilder said. 

The annual report for the first year said 
that 18,000 “walk-ins” sought advice and 
counseling relating to academics. Several 
thousand scheduled sessions with students 
meant there was a lot of advice and direc- 
tion given. 


— David Crumpler (| 


Photos by Mark Lyons 


REAL LIFE is the subject of a game called 
“They Shoot Marbles, Don’t They?” Psy- 
chology and sociology students play the 
game in an extended campus class in Glas- 
gow. According to the teachers, the game is 
a break from the usual class routine. State 
trooper Leroy Buckner was late for class, 
so he takes advantage of the time to study 
his notes. The game’s results left Danny 
Kiernan bewildered, and Robert Davis 
voices his disapproval of the government in 
charge during the game. Davis, a state pa- 
trolman, is sitting between Harold Fisher 
and Jane Huffman. 
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Taking care 
of students 


is their affair 


A VOLLEYBALL TOURNAMENT was part of the Hall 
Olympics in the fall semester. Saeed Banifatemi, a sopho- 
more engineering major, and Tim Bell, a sophomore phys- 
ical education major, battled for the ball in the finals be- 
tween the Rodes-Harlin and Pearce-Ford Cardinals team 
and the Potter and Pearce-Ford Cumberland team. Rodes 
and the Cardinals won. 


‘= and students 


A.J. Thurman 
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Money matters 
to financial aid 


Ne 


et 
— Mark Tucker 


Money matters — that’s what the financial aid 
office deals in. And that’s what its staff is quick 
to recognize — that money matters. 

Without the many financial aid programs, 
most students wouldn’t be here, according to 
A.J. Thurman, financial aid director. 

About 70 percent of the students get help 
from Thurman’s office. It comes mostly by way 
of grants, loans, scholarships and work pro- 
grams. 

Though money to students comes from a 
fairly limited number of programs, it comes 
from a great number of sources, Thurman said. 
The bulk of grant, loan and work funding is 
federally or state-allocated. There are also oth- 
er groups in the region — churches, clubs and 
businesses — that set up scholarship programs 


= 


Anne Murray 


It is Saturday night and Anne Murray, assis- 
tant student affairs dean, has just returned 
home with her husband from a basketball 
game. The telephone rings. 

A dorm director tells her that a young wom- 
an with a history of emotional problems has 
just put her hand through a dorm window. Mrs. 
- Murray leaves her home to talk with the stu- 
dent and to call the student’s parents. 

After-hours calls are not uncommon for Mrs. 
Murray or any of the five deans in the student 
affairs office. 

“T deal with all sorts of students’ problems, 
everything from roommate troubles to home- 
sick students to students with financial prob- 
lems,”’ Mrs. Murray said. 

Mrs. Murray and assistant dean Howard 
Bailey work closely with dorm directors and 
staffs to accommodate the almost 5,000 stu- 
dents living on campus. 

“We try to make Western a comfortable 
place to live and study and to deal with any 
problems a student might have,” Bailey said. 

“The key to helping students 80 percent of 
the time is to be a good listener. The solution 
will usually arise just in talking things out,” 
Mrs. Murray said. 

Charles Keown, student affairs dean, 
said his office acts as a liaison between stu- 
dents and other university officials. 

“1 don’t consider myself totally as an admin- 
istrator,” Keown, dean for 22 years, said. “I 
try to maintain personal contact with the stu- 
dents.” 

Keown said financial problems make up a 


Howard Bailey 


Larry Berry 


large portion of the complaints received by the 
student affairs office. 

“Often a student will come to us with a 
financial problem, and we will help them get in 
contact with the right person in the financial 
aid office,” he said. 

During the school year, 60-hour work weeks 
are common for Ron Beck, assistant stu- 
dent affairs dean and university centers 
director. 

Beck is a student counselor, Associated Stu- 
dent Government adviser and is in charge of 
booking concerts and lectures. 

Beck is also responsible for cheerleader se- 
lection and training, as well as working with 
student organizations. 

“I think two factors determine success in the 
student affairs office — attitude and ability to 
cut the red tape in helping a student,” Beck 
said. 

As university centers director, Beck is in 
charge of recreational and craft programs, 
Center Theater and the University Center 
Board. He is also responsible for scheduling 
programs in Garrett Conference Center. 

“‘We try to develop programs and facilities 
that will enhance student life outside the class- 
room and to create programs students will 
participate in,’ Beck said. 

He said his busiest time is from August to 
November, but his duties don’t end when May 
rolls around. 

“This past summer there were 36,000 peo- 
ple on campus for various camps and confer- 
ences, and our office must see to their needs,”’ 


Charles Keown 


Ron Beck 


he said. 

Larry Berry, associate student affairs 
dean, describes himself as a “‘behind-the- 
scenes man.” 

Berry administers the budget for the dorms 
and the student affairs office. He also serves 
on several university committees. 

He also recommends policy changes to the 
Board of Regents and represents the university 
in disciplinary actions. 

“‘Summer is really the busiest time for me, 
because that is when we must complete our 
publications, such as Hilltopics, which deals 
with residence living at Western,” Berry said. 

This year Berry started a new publication 
called Faces, which is designed to familiarize 
freshmen with the campus and their class- 
mates. 

“I think the student affairs office deals well 
with the residence halls and university center 
programs, but we have been weak in initiating 
new recreational facilities. There just isn’t 
enough space or intramural equipment,” Ber- 
ry said. 

Although the five student affairs deans differ 
in their duties and the ways in which they 
handle student problems, they all agree that 
meeting the needs of the students is their main 
concern. 

‘Meeting the needs of lively, diverse college 
students is always a challenge and one that 
requires a lot of after-hours work,’’ Keown 
said. ‘‘This is definitely not an 8-to-4 job.” 


— Laura Phillips 


to encourage students. 

That’s not to say that funds are unlimited, 
however. Far from it, Thurman said. With the 
rising cost of a college education, more and 
more people are qualifying for financial aid, he 
said. 

“The continuing challenge is to make money 
available to everyone who qualifies,’ Thurman 
said. 

Thurman said dealing with financial aid pro- 
grams “‘is a process of pioneering and frustra- 
tion. We’re always trying to meet the challenge 
of new regulations, new programs, and bend 
them to the university’s benefit.” That means 
getting the most money out of a program for 
as many students as possible, he said. 

As director, Thurman “‘assists in coordina- 


ee 


tion in all segments of financial aid.’’ But much 
of his job, he said, goes back to counseling. 

“T suspect I’ve counseled more students (on 
monetary matters) than any other person in 
the history of the university,” he said. “That 
job doesn’t stop at any time. We don’t close 
down in the summer.” 

Thurman has been the director about 20 
years, and he said Western was one of the first 
universities in the state to establish a financial 
aid office. 

Thurman told about a few ‘“‘facts of life” 
concerning financial aid. It’s true, he said, that 
incoming students are more likely to receive 
scholarships than upperclassmen, although it’s 
less common than it used to be. 

“It’s a recruiting tool,” he said. 


And it’s also true that Kentucky residents 
are more likely to receive scholarships than 
students coming from other states, he said. 
When the money is university-controlled, or 
funded by the state (which usually means by 
Kentucky residents), “by and large, in-state 
residents are the ones to get it.”’ This is not so 
with departmental scholarships, he said. 

The financial aid office, however, recognizes 
the needs of all students, he said, and makes 
the effort to help them all. 

“At least $8 million a year comes through 
this office, and if we withdrew that, there 
would be thousands of students who, but for 
us, wouldn’t come to college.” 


— David Crumpler 
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It’s not Mom’s cooking, 


but it feeds 


Jimmy Feix cheeseburgers. Big W hambur- 
gers. Roast beef. Instant mashed potatoes. Pi- 
miento cheese sandwiches. 

Gourmet food it isn’t. 

But hundreds of students and some faculty 
and administrators eat it every day. For some, 
it’s a matter of choice. For others, it’s a neces- 
sity — for either lack of transportation off 
campus or cooking skills. 

And at the snack bar and cafeteria in Garrett 
Conference Center or at the grill or cafeteria in 
Downing University Center, students file in to 
feed their growling stomachs. 

Lon Slaughter, food services director, 
said about 10,000 pass through the cafeterias 
and grills every day. ““But some of them might 
just be getting a Coke or a bag of potato 
chips,”’ he said. “And some of them might pass 
through several times in a day.” 

At any rate, food services goes through a lot 
of food in a year — about $38,000 alone in 
milk, according to Slaughter. 


CASH REGISTERS ring constantly when the Downing 
University Center cafeteria is in business. Operating the 
machines is a daily chore for cafeteria workers Josephine 
Owens and Jo Rogers. 
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the masses 


Students, in a variety of ways, bear most of 
that financial burden. Meal tickets, of which 
about 400 were sold in the fall semester, are 
$295. Breakfast tickets, a new program, are 
$90. About five were sold. 

But those have a disadvantage. They’re 
good only at Garrett. 

“In the evenings, students are down this way 
(at the university center) and it’s a little harder 
for them to go up the Hill,’ Slaughter said. So 
some students opt for the university center 
grill and cafeteria. 

There, for $1.75, a student can buy a roast 
beef sandwich, mashed potatoes, a small salad 
and a pint of milk. At the grill, 95 cents will buy 
a grilled cheese sandwich, potato chips and a 
small Coke. 

But is the food worth it? 

“Td die if they ever served a good meal in 
here,’ Scott Bachert, a Fern Creek senior, 
said. 

And Jerry Johnson, a Louisville junior, said 


— Mark Lyons 


A PINCH OF SALT is multiplied several times for the 
cafeteria’s chicken batter recipe. Mildred Stice prepares 
the mix for about 400 servings in the Downing University 
Center kitchen. 


he was served cold french fries. ‘““They (the 
grill workers) told me they were left over from 
lunch and that they had to use them all up 
before they could cook a new batch.” 

Slaughter said he knew nothing of the mat- 
ter and that he had told the grill and cafeteria 
workers not to save food. “‘That’s my biggest 
gripe,” he said. “‘I’ll check into it. But if they’re 
doing that, that’s their doing, not mine.” 

Some meats will be “saved” and served at 
the next meal, Slaughter said, and some of the 
more popular meats are roast beef, veal par- 
mesan and liver. “We rotate menus every 
three weeks,”’ Slaughter said. ‘We try not to 
have the same thing every week. 

“We used to have liver and onions every 
three weeks, but there was such a demand for 
it, we had to start serving it every week.” 

Slaughter said the staff is continually looking 


— Scott Robinson 


for new recipes, and after they’ve been sam- 
pled by the staff, a sample is given to students. 
If it’s popular, it’s put on the menu. However, 
Slaughter said that nothing has been added to 
the menu in a while. “Some things don’t go 
over after a while,”’ he said, citing little interest 
in Mexican foods and others. 

Slaughter said the cafeterias have received 
quite a few compliments along with com- 
plaints. ‘““There’s always going to be someone 
who doesn’t like the food,” he said. “‘It’s fun- 
ny. If they like the food, they’ll sign the letter. 
If they don’t, they won’t.” 

And then, there are always people like Ed- 
die Sherroan, a Rough River freshman. 

“T like the food,” he said. 


— Sara-Lois Kerrick 


EVERAGES 


7 SELF-SERVICE * 
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Lon Slaughter 


THE CAFETERIA’S WORK doesn’t end at cooking and 
serving food. After students deposit their trays on a con- 
veyor belt, John Haynes wipes the plates clean and pre- 
pares them for the dishwasher. 


SALISBURY STEAK PROVIDED a meal for Janie 
Dowell, a freshman nursing major from Irvington. Serving 
the steak are Elizabeth Rogers and Yo French. Beef and 
noddles was also on the menu. 


— Mark Lyons 
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Spending time spending money 


Cashing checks, ordering supplies for classes, 
paying the university’s bills. All are those “‘lit- 
tle’ things that somebody has to do but every- 
body takes for granted. 

The somebodies that do them can be found 
in several departments — accounts and bud- 
getary control, purchasing, and grants and con- 
tracts. 

“‘Somebody has got to collect money, some- 
one has got to account for it and someone has 
to write checks for it,’ Harold Smith, ac- 
counts and budgetary control director, 
said. ‘‘We handle the physical affairs for the 
university.” 

* Smith has a $41 million budget to handle. 
The budget was increased $3 million from 
1978. 

Smith said inflation used most of the in- 
crease. “It’s a problem in past and coming 
years,” he said. “Money is just getting tighter 
everywhere, I guess.” 

Faculty and staff salaries cost $27 milllion, 
or 66 percent, of the budget. Scholarships and 
grants, including athletic scholarships, cost $1 
million, he said. 

The accounts and budgetary control office 
has three divisions, Smith said. One receives all 
university funds. Another pays the school’s 
bills and the third is the cashier’s office, which 
collects and deposits money in addition to 
cashing checks for students, faculty and staff. 


AN OFFSET PRESS helps offset printing costs on univer- 
sity material. Jerry Gilland works on a football flip sheet, 
which compares offensive and defensive teams. The press 
is in the services and supply building, a division of the 
purchasing office. 


— Mark Tucker 


Smith said his office contacts students about 
bad checks. 

“We try to keep from turning (bad) checks 
over to collection agencies. We try to work 
with the student as much as possible,” he said. 
“The majority of returned checks is the result 
of carelessness on the part of students.” 

Smith said this was the first year his office 
collected both the registration and housing 
fees. “Used to be, you would pay the dorm fee 
to the housing office,” he said. 

The office also helps keep track of 6,000 
accounts for departmental budgets, Smith 
said. 

“Each department has its own budget,” he 
said. ‘‘Every month we send them a computer 
printout showing the budget allocations, what 
they charged, and what the balance is.” 

When departments want to spend that bal- 
ance, they can get help at the purchasing of- 
fice. 

““We spend the money from the budgets of 
other departments,’ Larry Howard, pur- 
chasing director, said. “They request us to 
buy for them.” 

Once the goods arrive, Howard and his of- 
fice are responsible for delivering them to the 
proper department. 

They keep track of all the equipment — $9 
million worth. Inventory numbers are assigned 
to about 42,000 items, Howard said. 

But Howard said his main responsibility is 
purchasing quality items at the cheapest price. 

He said the state requires the university to 
contact at least 14 qualified vendors before 
buying anything. 


But before materials can be delivered, be- 
fore bids can be accepted, before ledgers can 
be balanced, money has to come from some- 
where. 

Helping find that money and making plans 
for its use are the responsibility of the grants 
and contract services office. 

“We work in a pressure cooker,’ Glenn 
Crumb, director, said. “We have to give 
attention to detail and deadlines.” 

When a department wishes to initiate a new 
program it must present a preliminary propos- 
al to Crumb’s office. 

After a proposal is accepted, Crumb is re- 
sponsible for finding agencies with money 
available and learning about their guidelines. 

“The key is targeting your activities to the 
source of the money,” Crumb said. His office 
keeps a file of agencies that regularly have 
funds available. 

Success in obtaining funds has increased in 
past years, but Crumb said he expects a level- 
ing off because of devaluation of the dollar. 
“Competition is keen,”’ he said. 

Once grants are accepted, the money be- 
comes state funds and is subject to state regu- 
lations. 

“This is when the negotiating comes in. 
State regulations and the agency’s regulations 
must be worked out,” Crumb said. 

Getting the money, budgeting it, spending it, 
receiving the order, delivering it. It’s a process 
which can be involved and taken for granted. 


— Mary Julia Pace 
and Steven Stines 


Helping students from start to finish 


It a student is suspended because of low 
grades, he may end up talking to Dr. Ronnie 
Sutton, appeals committee chairman 
and scholastic development dean. 

Sutton said appeals are rare. One student 
came before his committee last year. 

As scholastic development dean, Sutton is 
responsible for the admissions and registrar’s 
offices and the academic advisement and coun- 
seling services centers. 

‘“My office covers a broad area of services,” 
he said. ‘‘We must meet the needs of the stu- 
dents from the time they are admitted, through 
registration and advisement and finally helping 
them find jobs.” 

This requires much planning and work, 


some of which is taken care of in weekly staff 
meetings or impromptu sessions. 

“Our weekly meetings usually last two hours 
and cover everything from budgeting and staff- 
ing to review of our present policies,’ Sutton 
said. 

If the Kentucky Library and Museum direc- 
tor needs money for restoration of its art col- 
lection, he would usually contact Dr. Henry 
Hardin, academic services dean. 

Hardin helps in the budgeting, planning and 
staffing of the university archives, library ser- 
vices and media services. 

“My job is basically one of planning,” Har- 
din said. “If one of these groups needs money, 
I have to convince the vice president that the 


funds are necessary.” 

Hardin said that purchasing books is the 
largest single cost in the budget he works with. 
The book budget was allotted $485,000 this 
year. 

Through the summer and at the beginning of 
the fall semester Hardin spent a great deal of 
time completing a five-year report for the 
Southern Association of Colleges. 

“This report is required for us to receive 
accreditation,” Hardin said. The 138-page re- 
port covers information on everything from 
new departmental programs to the amount of 
money spent on athletic scholarships. 


— Laura Phillips 
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Sometimes it’s a pain 


But working as a student-nurse has its 


Photos by Judy Watson 

ummies can’t scream. People do. 

And although nursing students practice on 
dummies, they need screams and patients to 
learn how to do things well. 

“With a dummy, it’s just lying there,” Bar- 
bara Price, a Louisville sophomore, said. “Say 
you're doing a catheter or something and you 
insert it and the patient screams. You know 
you did it wrong.” 

So to find out what they’re doing wrong — 
and right — nursing students work in local 
hospitals for clinical experience. 


A BED FULL OF TOYS wasn’t enough to keep Jeremy 
Hope from crying during his stay at Bowling Green-Warren 
County Hospital. Pat Eskridge, a Hardinsburg sophomore, 
tries to cheer up the child. 


TTT 


“You learn a lot more on the job,”’ Mary Pat 
Flaherty, a Louisville sophomore, said. “It’s 
more realistic. 

‘When you just go to a lecture, when you’re 
just taking classes for your major, you haven’t 
really gotten into your field.” 

Even lab experience is not the same as actu- 
al hospital work, Mike Edwards, a Bowling 
Green junior, said. “A lab is very sterile,” he 
said. ‘‘Like in giving shots, we have this pillow 
you stick, and I mean what’s a pillow? It (hospi- 
tal experience) is essential.” 

Clinical training is a requirement for every 
nursing student. The students work in Bowling 
Green-Warren County and Greenview hospi- 
tals. 

Nursing instructors accompany the students 


benefits, too 


to observe, and Ms. Price said it can be intimi- 
dating. ‘“‘With the instructor standing over you 
and watching, you don’t know if it’s your heart 
beating or the patient’s,”’ she said. 

Advanced students also visit the public 
health department and the school system’s 
health service, according to Virginia Lehmen- 
kuler, nursing department head. 

The students have six weeks of nursing the- 
ory and lab practice. Then they begin work at 
the hospital. 

, continued on page 172 


A DUMMY’S ARM is a good place to practice veni- 
puncture, or surgically penetrating a vein. Cathy Darnell, a 
Morgantown junior, learns how to insert the needle at a 
hospital lab in Academic Complex. 
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Sometimes it’s a pain cont. 


“They wean you in very slowly,” Darlene 
Kuchenbrod, a Louisville sophomore, said. 

“First you go in and talk to a patient for five 
minutes. Then you write out the whole conver- 
sation. You learn to communicate first. 

“You work your way up to a bath, then 
care. When you graduate, you’re supposed to 
know everything.” 

Each student visits two patients a week to 
get information for a care plan. The student 
decides what he needs to accomplish with the 
patients and how, according to Ms. Kuchen- 
brod. 

Using the care plan as a basis, the student 
returns the next day and takes care of the 
patients. 

Six to 20 hours a week is spent at the hospi- 
tal. 

Edwards said the 18 to 20 hours he spends 
at the hospital tend to interfere with his per- 
sonal life, which includes a wife and son. 

Ms. Price said it can also interfere with 
school. 

“I can’t have any classes on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays,” she said. “It also interferes with 
band. I can’t go on Mondays.” 


NURSING STUDENTS have a variety of duties at the 
hospital — from assisting in childbirth to walking with 
patients. Linda Horner, a Fort Thomas senior, walks a 
patient at Greenview Hospital. 


STERILE GOWN, GLOVES, hat and mask protect both 
Retta Wood, a Bowling Green sophomore, and patients. 
Nursing students learn to keep their hands in the gown’s 
sleeve before putting on the gloves, which supposedly 
keeps their hands free of germs. 
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Pittsburgh sophomore Sue Meers said, 
“There are a lot of hours you don’t get credit 
for, preparation time. The whole night before 
you go and the whole day are shot, twice a 
week, plus classes.” 

During the time spent at the hospitals, stu- 
dents learn a variety of procedures, from giv- 
ing bed baths to assisting during childbirth. 

“The catheter is the most traumatic thing 
because it’s the first real procedure you 
learn,’’ Ms. Kuchenbrod said. A catheter is a 
tube which is inserted in a vein or other cavity. 

Working under the gaze of an instructor 
“almost shakes your confidence,” according to 
Ms. Meers. 

“When they start questioning you, you just 
might be doing it right,”’ she said. “They might 
start questioning you just to see how firm you 
are.” 

The instructors are responsible for the stu- 
dents while they work, but a student may also 
accompany the doctor when he examines cer- 
tain patients. 

“Some of the doctors really get off on teach- 
ing our poor, young, impressionable minds, 
and some would rather not have us there,” 
Edwards said. 

The nurses are similar, Ms. Kuchenbrod 


said. “Sometimes they think of us as a nui- 
sance,”’ she said. ‘“But they have to appreciate 
us; we take the load off them.” 

The first brush with hospital work can be a 
surprise. ‘I had no idea that so many things 
were involved in nursing,” Betty Davidson, a 
Louisville sophomore, said. “It surprised me 
how many things a nurse really does.”’ 

Miss Lehmenkuler said ‘‘adjusting to the rea- 
lities’”” of the hospital can sometimes be diffi- 
cult. 

But Ms. Flaherty said, “‘There’s not that 
much blood and guts. It may be a little nauseat- 
ing, but if you’re going to be a nurse, you have 
to get over it. 

“If it’s not my own blood, it doesn’t bother 
me.” 

The program helps students gain confidence 
as nurses. That’s important, Ms. Davidson 
said, because “when you know you can do 
something, it comes across to your patients.” 

The hospital work is graded on a pass-fail 
basis and is part of a course, Miss Lehmenkuler 
said. Ms. Flaherty said it is an important part. 
“You can get an ‘A’ in class and flunk the 
clinical and ‘bye-bye,’ ”’ she said. 

But to fail, “you would have to do just hor- 
rendous things — a number of them — before 


they would fail you. You’d have to be really 
bad,’’ Ms. Kuchenbrod said. 

Ms. Price said she dreaded her first hospital 
visit. ““Your first patient, you know you'll go in 
and trip all over him,” she said. 

The second year of nursing is less frighten- 
ing, Ms. Kuchenbrod said, but every year in the 
program is time-consuming. 

“‘You learn to budget your time, to get up a 
little earlier in the morning, to get used to 
standing on your feet all the time,’ Jane Engle- 
bright, a Bowling Green senior, said. 

“It’s not easy,” Ms. Flaherty said. ““You 
gotta put your time in. Most people in nursing 
are really into it, and if you’re into something, 
you work hard.” 

‘Being a nurse has its terrible aspects,”’ Ms. 
Davidson said. ‘‘But every once in a while 
some patients will say ‘thank you’ in a special 
way that makes all those terrible times worth 
itd 

But between thank you’s and terrible times 
are a lot of hard work and long hours of study- 


ing. 
A nursing student can’t afford to be a dum- 
my — even if the patient sometimes is. 


— Steven Stines |_| 
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Lifesaving 


A matter of course for EMT students 


One victim lay thrown under the battered car while the powerful Jaws of Life, 
hydraulic-powered prongs, operating with a pushing force of 10,000 pounds, were 
being used to release someone trapped inside the automobile. 

It appeared to be a horrible car crash scene. But it actually was a mock crisis 
staged by the Bowling Green Fire Department and the Emergency Medical 
Technician class in November so students could participate in a simulation of a 
real-life emergency situation. 

Students in the mock crisis were asked to take the “‘victim’s’’ vital signs, 
determine injuries and prepare the “‘injured”’ for mobilization. 

The five-hour EMT class teaches students how to give ‘““emergency care”’ to 
victims with injuries such as fractures, breathing malfunctions, shock, bleeding, 
cardiac arrest and poisoning. 

According to Dr. Henry Baughman, course instructor, the three main groups of 
students taking the EMT class are persons interested in the medical field, firemen 
and potential ambulance attendants. 

Before the Emergency Medical Services Act of 1973, “anyone who had a 
driver’s license could be an ambulance attendant,” Baughman said. 

Several nursing students are now taking the class to learn more about 
emergency care on their own “because believe-it-or-not, they are not required to 
take first-aid courses,” he said. 

One of the requirements of the EMT class is for students to work 10 hours in 
the emergency room of the Bowling Green-Warren County Hospital. 

Last year, while one student was doing his emergency room practical, he helped 
deliver three babies on the way to the hospital, Baughman said. 

Carol Hughes, a physical education instructor who took the class, said the 
emergency room experience was rather traumatic because she had never witnessed 
severe emergency situations. 

Ms. Hughes said that one victim, whose finger had been amputated in a door, 
was brought in. “I had to walk out, I felt so woozy,” she said. 

Ms. Hughes said that during her weekend duty at the hospital she took vital 
signs, helped when the staff asked for assistance, and observed. 

“It helped me get used to reacting to emergency situations, because it was the 
‘real thing,’ ”’ she said. 

Since Ms. Hughes teaches tennis and adult physical fitness classes, she said she 
felt more secure after taking the EMT class. 

“If an accident happened during class, and | couldn’t help the person, I don’t 
think I could live with myself,” she said. 

Ken Painter, a Bowling Green sophomore, thought he knew a lot about the 
medical field until he took the EMT course. “I found out how much I didn’t 
know,” he said. 

Painter, who wants to enter the medical field, said he came upon a minor car 
accident and was better able to assist because of what he had learned in class. He 
said he helped get the persons calm and reassured them that help was coming. 

To Kelly DeSimone, a Jenkins sophomore, learning CPR (cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation) was the most important part of the class. CPR involves starting 
breathing and circulation in a victim whose lungs and heart have stopped. 

Miss DeSimone said that she had worked as a lifeguard in the summer, but that 
she hadn’t known about some of the procedures she has since learned in the EMT 
course. 

Students in the class are expected to be able to perform, as well as know about, 
the many different emergency-care procedures covered during the course. 

Baughman said each student must pass four written exams and four skills tests, 
in which outside persons in the medical field evaluate students’ performances. 

He said many of the students inform others about what they have learned, and 
many use their knowledge in a variety of situations. 

“I never knew a person that didn’t require first-aid treatment at some time in 
their life,’ Baughman said. “From this standpoint, everyone needs to know what to 
do in order to help others.”’ 


— Laura Phillips 
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The best of two worlds 


Willard Cockrill has them both in teaching and meteorology 


Willard Cockrill has got the best of two 
worlds. 

Officially, he’s a geography and geology 
professor. Unofficially, he’s the university’s 
meteorologist. 

“TI enjoy the weather, and I enjoy teaching,” 
the 63-year-old said. “I have the best of two 
jobs.” 

Cockrill’s been at Western 32 years, and in 
that time he’s become the university’s weather 
expert. 

“I get a lot of calls,’ he said. “I get calls 
when they’re trying to decide whether to dis- 
miss school (because of snow). 

“The president used to call me when they 
were having outdoor graduation.”’ 

He even gets calls when the physical plant 
wants to know when to turn on the heat or the 
air conditioning. 

The tall, gray-haired man spends a lot of his 
time helping people. Many of his former stu- 
dents ask him to lecture to their elementary or 
high school classes. 


BEFORE THE SUN RISES, Willard Cockrill is at the 
weather station. Each day of the year, he gets up early to 
change the graph on the sunshine duration recorder, which ; 
records how many minutes a day the sun shines. The 
station is on the fourth floor of the Environmental Sciences 
and Technology Building. 


— Greg Lamb — Greg Lamb i 


Attorneys ask him to testify in court about 
weather which may be pertinent to the case. 

One woman wanted to know when would be 
a good time in November to have an outdoor 
wedding. Cockrill studied some long range 
forecasts and came up with an answer. 

“She gave me two weekends and asked 
which one would be the best,” he said. ““One 
ended up being rainy, and the one we picked 
was beautiful.” 

Cockrill’s workload has eased a lot, he said. 
“For 20 years I taped radio programs for two 
radio stations and then I did the early weather 
for channel 13 (WBKO TV),” he said. ““My day 
started at 5 a.m. and ended at 7 p.m.” 

But his doctor advised him to slow down, so 
“three or four years ago I gave up all that,” he 
said. 

He’s helped the university devise a tornado 
plan in the past three years. All the buildings 
now have bells which will sound a warning, and 
his Geography 222 classes have been trained 
to be tornado watchers. 

“I keep wishing they’d try those bells out, 
like a fire drill,” he said. “‘But they haven’t yet. 

“When it’s March, April and May, I’m on 24- 
hour call.” 

But he’s also on call the rest of the year — 
to help attorneys, teachers or whoever needs 
him. And he’s always on call to students. 

“If I didn’t like to teach, I wouldn’t be doing 
it now,” he said. LJ 


— Greg Lamb 


WEATHER FORECASTS, surveys and radar reports 
from all over the world come over the teletype during the 
night. Willard Cockrill spends about 10 to 15 minutes each 
morning separating the forecasts. 


WILLARD COCKRILL shows Greg Powell, a Richmond 
junior, how to fix a small needle in the pyrheliometer, which 
measures the intensity of sunshine. 
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— Mark Tucker 
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Glen Conner 


Temperamental 


A job as changeable as the weather 


When Glen Conner, meteorology and geography instructor, was appointed as 
Kentucky’s official climatologist in May 1978, he didn’t suspect that he’d soon help 
a lawyer with an important case, be involved in an insurance claim or settle a 
domestic argument. 

As Kentucky’s climatologist, Conner is organizing a data base with weather 
records dating from 1896 and including information on daily temperatures and all 
types of weather conditions, including rainfall and snowfall. 

“Our data is available to anyone, and the practical uses are innumerable,” 
Conner said. ‘‘A local resident, who was filing an insurance claim for weather 
damage to his house, called to get specific weather statistics to use in his report.” 

Conner has also received a request from a lawyer who needed to know the 
rainfall on a certain date to complete his case, and a request from a geological 
survey to identify areas where weather conditions are suitable for plant growth. 

Although most requests for weather data come from local governments and 
industries, Conner has received his share of curiosity calls. 

“I had a call recently from a husband who wanted to settle an argument with his 
wife about the amount of rainfall the day before,’’ Conner said, laughing. 

Conner also receives requests from local television and radio stations for data on 
record temperatures and rainfalls, but he does not aid them in weather forecasting. 
“I don’t even have a wooly worm,” he said. 

Kentucky has been without a climatologist since 1973, when the National 
Weather Service discontinued its funding of state data bases. 

Believing there was a need for a state climatologist, Western offered to fill the 
gap, since the university has the necessary equipment and offers an associate 
degree in meteorology. 

As Kentucky’s climatologist, Conner works with the National Weather Service 
and the National Climatic Center. 

“The importance is not the individual who holds the job, but the fact that 
Western has assumed this public service role,”’ he said. 

Since his work is just beginning, Conner has been busy organizing data on 
microfiche and writing computer programs. 

Glancing around his crowded office, which is filled with maps, weather records 
and diagrams, Conner said, ‘‘After we get all of this data organized, it looks as 
though I might be needing some more space.” 


— Laura Phillips | 
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Lezhnev, 


Transplanted 


A Russian cellist and a Pakistani professor settle into Western life 


The sun will always rise in the West for Ah- 
med Ali and Vsevolod Lezhnev. 

Born in the East, 20 years and thousands of 
miles apart, both Lezhnev and Ali discovered 
Western in the fall. 

Lezhnev, a music professor, first visited the 
United States in 1960 when he was touring 
with the Moscow State Symphony Orchestra. 
A cellist, he had completed 15 years of exhaus- 
tive training and competed with more than 50 
others to secure his position as assistant princi- 
pal cellist. 

Then, in 1969, he defected to the United 
States when the orchestra returned here. He 
said he didn’t regret the decision. 

For Ali, a visiting Fulbright professor in the 
history department, Pakistan’s political situa- 
tion encouraged him to accept an invitation to 
lecture in the United States in 1975. 
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Ali 


Each man, sitting in his office surrounded by 
books, papers and photographs, talks of his 
disciplined education, the agony of separation 
from his home and his surprise at his treatment 
by Americans. 

Ali, who served as a diplomat in China and 
Morocco and is a scholar of international re- 
pute, said he nevertheless envisioned Ameri- 
cans as “arrogant” and ‘‘dollarmen.” 

Ironically because of American propaganda, 
“1 somehow had the impression that America 
was still adolescent — not fully of age,” he 
said. 

But when he arrived for his first visit, “‘I 
actually found you (Americans) human.” Since 
serving at Western, Ali said he has begun con- 
sidering immigrating here. 

“If America gave me an immigration visa, I 
would certainly come,”’ he said. 


Lezhnev is already an American citizen. 

“I find that my homeland is here,”’ he said. 
“I don’t consider myself a double citizen — 
I’m an American citizen. 

“People here accept you as what you are, 
maybe because the country itself was made 
from immigrants.” 

Immigration wasn’t easy, he said. He gave it 
“considerable thought.” 

It meant giving up a comfortable music ca- 
reer that he had worked for almost from his 
birth in Moscow 47 years ago. 

He was enrolled in a 10-year program of 
study at Central Music School in Moscow when 
he was eight. “Actually my mother was re- 
sponsible for that,” he said. 

No concessions were made to the students, 
Lezhnev said. Music and practice were in addi- 
tion to the regular course of study. 


Lezhnev later entered the Moscow Conser- 
vatory and performed with the Moscow Phil- 
harmonic — all on the road to the Moscow 
State Symphony. “It’s a long, long way. To get 
a high education, you got to work like hell,’’ he 
said, laughing. 

The work with the Moscow State Symphony 
was lucrative — it paid almost three times 
what he had previously been earning — and it 
was exhilarating, he said. 

Besides performing in the Soviet Union, the 
orchestra toured abroad about two months ev- 
ery two years. 

The fear and secrecy that pervaded his life 

led him to think of emigrating, he said. 
_ In 1969, he left the orchestra and was grant- 
ed asylum by the United States. Since then he 
has performed with the Pittsburgh Symphony 
and has begun work on a doctorate degree at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

He taught at the University of Evansville 
before coming to Western. His American-born 
wife, Dr. Virginia Lezhnev, teaches English to 
foreign students at Western, he said. 

Ali, 68, with brownish-black wavy hair, a 
slight frame and a penchant for English-cured 


tobacco, has experienced another world of se- 
crecy and uncertainties: diplomacy. 

A Moslem, Ali had been displaced from his 
native Delhi, India, in 1947 when the newly 
independent country became primarily Hindu 
and the newly created Pakistan became a ha- 
ven to Moslems. 

After serving in a government post in Paki- 
stan’s capital, Karachi, Ali went to China in 
1951 as head of a Pakistani delegation at- 
tempting to establish diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

“At this time, the Communists hadn’t start- 
ed taking a strong line,” Ali said. A ‘‘liberal’’ 
policy was being followed. 

Almost daily, for several weeks, Ali met with 
Chou En-Lai, then foreign minister, working 
out the details of diplomatic recognition. 

Ali met with Chairman Mao Tse-tung rarely 
during his Peking negotiations. ‘We hardly ex- 
changed any views and Mao was a man of few 
words,” Ali said. 

About 20 years earlier, in 1932, Ali was a 
lecturer in English at Lucknow University in 
northern India, when he became embroiled in a 
literary movement. 

Ali and a few of his Oxford-educated friends 
had formed a literary circle, reading and dis- 
cussing each other’s work. 

“We found that our social order was suffer- 
ing from decay,” Ali said. The “‘inanity and 
indifference to the political situation in the 
country” prodded the group to action. 

They published a volume of short stories in 
December 1932 illustrating their view of soci- 
ety. 
“‘We knew there would be a reaction, but we 


didn’t know it would open the flood-gates of a 
storm,” Ali said. ‘““There wasn’t a newspaper 
that didn’t condemn us. One newspaper said 
there was no punishment but stoning.” 

Why the reaction? ‘‘We had criticized the 
social conditions and the mental and moral 
outlook and intellectual attitude of people in 
our short stories,” Ali said. 

Eventually, a manifesto was written, the 
group’s influence spread and the Progressive 
Writers movement was born. 

Ali continued writing, publishing short sto- 
ries, novels, poetry and translations of Urdu 
works. He’s also translating the Koran, the 
holy book of Islam, into English. 

On leave from his position at the University 
of Karachi, which he has had since 1977, Ali 
said Western students reminded him of stu- 
dents “‘in my own day.” 

But he was shaken by the lack of interest 
here in foreign events. Lezhnev shared his 
thoughts. 

“That attitude of naivete (in Americans), 
that sometimes really startles me,’’ Lezhnev 
said. “Especially the attitude, ‘oh, that’s so far 
away from us.’ ” 

Just as Ali said he wants to bring ‘“‘the East- 
ern perspective” to Americans, Lezhnev wish- 
es Americans would get to know the Russian 
people better. 

“I think the great majority of the people 
here know they aren’t the enemies of the Rus- 
sian people.” 

Russians and Americans, he said with a 
smile, are ‘‘very similar.” 


— Tom McCord [| 
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— David Frank 


“A LONER” is one way to describe Ahmed Ali, accord- 
ing to photographer David Frank. Frank took this portrait 
for his Photojournalism class, trying to show Ali’s love for 
reading and his solitude. 


A PERFORMANCE by cellist Vsevolod Lezhnev was 
taped by media services for broadcast on Kentucky Educa- 
tional Television. Arthur Raybold, a sophomore broadcast 
major, works the camera. 


— Mark Tucker 
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| Beth Metzker didn’t realize the significance of 

| her social work community lab (Sociology 106) 
until one night at a ballgame when one of the 
children she was working with ran up to hug 
her. 

“T realized then that the children I work with 
are full of affection they don’t get in return at 
home,”’ Miss Metzker, who assists at the Bowl- 
ing Green Girls’ Club, said. ‘“‘When Jessica 
hugged me, I knew I was doing some good.”’ 

Miss Metzker, a Miami sophomore, and 44 
other students are participating in the social 
work community lab, which requires each stu- 
dent to work with a community agency for 28 
hours during the semester. 

Although the class can be taken with Soci- 
ology 105, Introduction to Social Work, some 
students are taking only the one-hour lab. 

“We’re very open to this,’ Dr. Vernon 
Moore, social work instructor, said. ““There are 
a lot of kids on campus who enjoy doing volun- 
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teer work and this gives them a chance to 
receive credit for their efforts,’ he said. 

Moore said the course was designed ‘“‘to 
allow students to get in touch with their values 
and to see if they are cut out for social work.”’ 

The lab students work with community 
agencies, such as the health department, the 
Head-Start program, the Comprehensive Care 
Center and state public assistance offices. 

Some of the students have had very little 
exposure to poverty or severe situations and 
are quite shocked when exposed to these 
things, Moore said. 

Many of them begin to question their own 
values and traditional ideas about human be- 
havior, he said. 

Tammi Devine, a Danville freshman, and 
Kevin Vaught, an Owensboro junior, work as 
assistants in the Comprehensive Care Center 
HELP Line, a 24-hour crisis intervention cen- 
ter. 


| Socializing: Labs bring human rewards 


The two take phone calls and refer persons 
to agencies that can help them with their prob- 
lems. 

“We have calls from alcoholics, potential 
suicide victims and unwed mothers,” Vaught 
said. 

Miss Devine said that many of the calls are 
from pre-teenagers and teenagers requesting 
abortion referrals. In most cases, they encour- 
age the women to consider other alternatives, 
such as giving up their babies for adoption. If 
the mothers decide on abortion, they are usual- 
ly referred to clinics in Nashville or Louisville, 
Miss Devine said. 

Vaught said one couple came into the clinic 
to request an abortion referral. ‘I don’t think 
we discuss the alternatives enough. In this case 
it was obvious the lady didn’t want the abor- 
tion, but her husband did,” Vaught said. 

Sophomore Ron Wilkins, who is working as 
a professional social worker’s assistant for the 


— Stevie Benson 


Bowling Green Health Clinic, goes along with 
the social worker to visit clients in five sur- 
rounding counties. Most of the clients are from 
lower income brackets and ‘‘some are even 
living in one-room houses,” he said. 

Wilkins said he mainly listens to people’s 
problems and then helps them get aid. He said 
that it was sometimes difficult not to get per- 
sonally involved, but “‘you can be empathetic 
without being sympathetic.” 

Moore said students are encouraged to look 
at all sides of a problems. 

The emphasis is on a professional, rather 
than a personal, relationship, which stresses 
attaining certain goals to benefit the client. “A 
personal approach might make you respond 
purely out of haste and emotion,” he said. 

Moore said this doesn’t mean the students 
should get calloused to people’s problems. 
“The day I see an abused child or a neglected 
elderly person, and I don’t get a nauseous 
feeling, will be the day I will get out of social 
work myself.” 

. Working with prenatal care at the Bowling 
Green Health Clinic has been a challenge for 
Louisville freshman Carla Baker. 

Miss Baker visits expectant mothers to see 
whether they are receiving the health care and 
services they need. She said she deals mostly 
with unwed mothers between 14 and 18 years 
old. 

Miss Baker said she admired many of these 
young women because “‘they handle their situ- 
ation better than I think a lot of older women 
would.” 

“I knew some girls in high school who got 
pregnant and couldn’t talk to anyone about it, 
not even their parents,” she said. ‘So I’m 
listening to these people because I want to 
help.” 


— Laura Phillips 


— Stevie Benson 


THE ALPHABET was the lesson of the day for six-year- 
old Tiffany Ragland. Freshman Barbara Howard helps Tif- 
fany at an afternoon class at the Girls’ Club on West Main 
St. It was Miss Howard’s first day at the club. 


A DEFENDANT rests his hands on the jail’s bars while 
sophomore Debbie Gothard interviews him as part of her 
community service lab. Miss Gothard, a 23-year-old Bowl- 
ing Green native, was assigned to pre-trial services in the 
Park Row Executive Building. 


A fashionable class 
18 students tour New York City 


With their suitcases of new clothes and their billfolds almost as heavy, 18 students 
headed for New York this summer __. for a class. They studied fashion for the 
Fashion Fundamentals class. 

“New York is so fashion-conscious,” Sara Westfall, a Versailles senior, said. 
“You can find anything you want shopping in New York; you don’t have to pick 
and choose like you do here.” 

Cathy Buckles, a Henderson senior, said, ‘“‘The girls I saw walking down the 
streets looked like they just stepped out of Vogue magazine. 

“T bought a lot of new clothes for the trip, but I still felt out of style,” she said. 
The fashion-study tour is designed to get students better acquainted with the 
fashion industry and to let them see job possibilities, according to Dr. Sallye Clark, 

course instructor. 

During the May 16-26 trip, the students visited well-known department stores, 
such as Bonwit Teller and Macy’s, and were shown new lines of clothing, how 
fashion displays are arranged and different advertising techniques. 

The professionalism of the displays and the arrangement of the stores were the 
two aspects of the tour that impressed Ms. Westfall most. 

“A whole floor would be devoted to one type of clothing,’’ she said. 

Each class member was asked to do a retail survey by visiting boutiques of her 
choice. 

“T liked going to the different boutiques. That’s the way I learned how to ride 
the subway, even though I accidentally ended up in Harlem once,”’ Gloria 
Wininger, the only graduate student who went on the tour, said. 

“One of the Greenwich Village boutiques I went to was really different,” she 
said. “‘They sold used clothing from the ’30s and ’40s.” 

Ms. Wininger said one of the most exciting parts of the tour was visiting the 
historic costume exhibit in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Jeannine Cook, a Lexington senior, said she was impressed that a famous 
fashion publicist, Eleanor Lambert, took the time to talk with their class. 

Ms. Cook said that she was fascinated by the designer fashions seen in most 
New York stores. “One dress that caught my eye was priced at $2,000,” she said. 
Planning a fashion tour is a lot of work, according to Mrs. Clark, who worked 

with a travel agency in making hotel and airplane reservations. 

Local stores helped her in making professional contacts. “I also used the yellow 
pages a lot and got ideas for store visits from publications like Women’s Wear 
Daily,” she said. 

To familiarize the students with the New York fashion world, Mrs. Clark 
required each woman to research one of the places they were to visit and then 
present a class discussion during the May term seminar before the tour. 

The fashion world wasn’t the only part of New York the women got to see. 
Mrs. Clark said the tour was designed to allow plenty of free time for sightseeing 
and “‘just getting the feel of city life.” 

Included in the tour fee were admissions to Broadway plays, such as The Chorus 
Line and Dracula. 

Dressed in “‘disco attire,” the women often went out at night for a whirl in one 
of the famous New York discos. 

“We got a lot of stares,” Ms. Cook said, ‘“‘when we would walk in a disco in a 
big group.” She said they got in free at one disco after they told the doorman 
they were tourists from Kentucky. 

Besides the $60 May term tuition fee, the students had to pay $425, which 
included transportation and hotel accomodations and entertainment and museum 
fees. Most of the women said they spent $600 to $700. 

But the expense was worth it, according to Ms. Buckles, who said it helped her 
in learning what jobs are available in the fashion industry and how to apply for 
them. 

Ms. Cook said the trip made her want to try out all of the latest fashions. “I 
was ready to come back to Kentucky wearing all straight-leg pants and high-heel 
shoes.” 

She also said she learned to keep up with the fast-moving pace of city life. “By 
the second or third day I walked just as fast as most New Yorkers, but my 
roommate and I went through a whole box of Band-Aids in the process.” 


— Laura Phillips _) 
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Machines aren’t taking over society, 
but computer science majors may be 
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Are machines taking over society? 

Maybe not, but they’re becoming more im- 
portant all the time, according to Dr. Marvin 
Russell, Ogden College dean. 

And interest in them is certainly up, he said. 
It’s meant a bigger-than-ever enrollment for 
computer science. 

Computer science isn’t the only area with 
more students. Enrollment in agriculture, phys- 
ical science and engineering technology has 
increased because of more jobs and better 
work in those fields, Russell said. 

Russell said the college is planning a pro- 
gram called Research Management Instruction, 
which will include providing public service in 
research of energy, weather, regulatory plan- 
ning and environmental concerns. 

Master’s degrees in computer science and 
geology have yet to be approved by the state 
Council on Higher Education, as have an area 
of concentration in biology and a degree in 
biochemistry. 

Russell said he is proud that Ogden is the 
only college with an overall increase in enroll- 
ment. He said that says quite a bit about their 
recruiting efforts. 

Russell said Western has more students en- 
tering medical school than any other Kentucky 
university. He also said seven students entered 
veterinary school in 1978 compared to the 
University of Kentucky’s 11 and Murray’s one. 
There was also an increase in the number en- 
tering dental school. 


Despite the addition of an equine science 
class, the agriculture department isn’t just 
horsing around. 

A class in equine (horse) science was added 
to the department in its efforts to expand the 
program, according to Dr. James Worthing- 
ton, department head. 

A specialist in horticulture and two new hor- 
ticulture classes were also added. 

The department had some changes in ad- 
ministration. Dr. Leonard Brown, former agri- 
culture department head, was named Ogden 
College associate dean for one year. Worthing- 
ton, formerly an associate professor, replaced 
Brown. 

Having the interest of the students at heart, 
a large faculty and a good course selection are 
several of the reasons Worthington said he 
believes the agriculture department is second 


MILKING COWS can be quite a. kick, literally. Chris 
Sowder, a Bardstown sophomore, discovered that at the 
university farm when he tried to milk the last cow. He 
ended up frustrated — and his head in the cow’s side — 
before the cow settled down. 


only to the University of Kentucky’s. 

About 450 students have a major, minor or 
area of concentration in agriculture, he said. 

The graduate program has about 15 part- 
time students and six to 10 full-time students. 
Agriculture assistantships are awarded on a 
competitive basis. 

The department requires 54 credit hours for 
a major, 50 for an area of concentration and 
18 to 20 for a minor, he said. Most depart- 
ments require a combined major-minor total of 
54 hours, he said. 

“This is a great area for jobs,”’ he said. ‘‘We 
train people to meet the needs of industry and 
government. All of our people are getting jobs 
and getting good jobs.”’ 


With 400 majors, two proposed degrees and 
good job prospects, the biology department 
is “holding steady,” according to Dr. Jeff 
Jenkins, acting department head. 

Jenkins replaced Dr. E.O. Beal, who re- 
signed because of health reasons. The universi- 
ty is now looking for a permanent department 
head, Jenkins said. 

A proposed area of concentration in biology 
and a degree in biochemistry have to be ap- 
proved by the Council on Higher Education, he 
said. 

The proposed area of concentration in biol- 
ogy will be an asset to students, Jenkins said. 
“With the area, they don’t have to have a 
minor in another field,”’ he said. ‘““They can 
major in one area of biology and minor in 
another area of biology.” 

Most biology students go to medical school 
after graduation, Jenkins said. 

A survey of 130 graduates revealed that 
51.5 percent went to med school, 22.3 went to 
graduate school, 20 went into biology-related 
jobs, and 6.1 had non-biology-related jobs. 

The biology program is successful, he said. 

“I don’t know that we have ever had a 
student to say that he didn’t have good train- 
ing,” he said. ““You’re only as good as your 
product, and our products have been really 
successful. 

“We have a good program.”’ 


Majoring in the geography and geology de- 
partment is more than coloring Arctic tundras 
on a map. 

Dr. Wayne Hoffman, department head, 
said he is distressed over what he calls Ameri- 
ca’s concept of geography as child’s play. 
Hoffman said he wants students to realize that 
geography takes technical skill. 


continued on page 182 
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Most geography majors enroll in one of 
three tracts — city and regional planning, me- 
teorology and climatology or cartography. Al- 
though the department offers other tracts, 
these prepare the student for the most popular 
jobs, Hoffman said. 

Students work with city housing, zoning, an- 
nexation and revitalization of downtowns in the 
city-planning tract. Jobs with the National 
Weather Service are available after the student 
has graduated from the meteorology and cli- 
matology tract, Hoffman said. 

On the graduate level, the department of- 
fers a historical preservation concentration. 
Students completed a historic analysis of Oak- 
land and developed a preservation plan for the 
area. 

Shifting in the past eight years from teacher 
education, the geography department has a 
higher percentage of professional graduates 
today, Hoffman said. 

Geology majors have good job opportuni- 
ties, he said. 

“Oil companies are especially grabbing 
them up.” he said. 


Busy adjusting to his new job, chemistry 
department head Dr. Lawrence Boucher 
is proudest of his department’s community re- 


lations. 
“The faculty is becoming involved with local 
industries — helping them solve practical 


problems like quality control,” he said. 
Industries are giving as well as taking. Dr. 
| Francis Byrne, a retired Westinghouse chem- 
| ist, used his “‘real world”’ experience to teach a 
| spring semester class. 

Boucher said he would also like to upgrade 
teaching in high schools and grade schools. 

Since the department produces few teach- 
ers, starting from scratch would cause little 
effect, he said. The next best way is to educate 
existing teachers. 

Even with the university’s willingness to de- ie ne 
vise special courses, teachers still resist taking mass 7 = Mark Lyons 
science classes, Boucher said. : 
| Enrollment stayed constant but the depart- By GESTIVE ORGANS TONY 
ment is always able to handle more, he said. aaa Bis ates 
| In the stage of doing a little and plannin se DD oe ai Fe ies, 
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students in community and regional projects, 
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business classes. 

No, they’re not spying. They’re researching , 
for service courses. 

Instead of turning out teachers or profes- 
sionals, the math department is primarily ser- 
vice-oriented, offering classes for the benefit of 
other departments and for general-education 
requirements. 

“We are talking to the departments to see 
what they want. Then we tailor our courses to 

| serve them better,” said Dr. Robert Bueker, 
| mathematics and computer science de- 


partment head. 
| HEADS BENT LOW, students concentrate on dissecting wrote the terse message on the blackboard; ‘‘transect”’ 


continued on page 184 cats during biology class. Blaine Ferrell, biology instructor, | means to cut crosswise. 
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WHILE WAITING for information from the computer, WITH A MURAL of the moon as a background, Gary 
Zexia Barnes, a chemistry major, sleeps in Thompson Com- _- Vaughn, a Stubbins sophomore, and Mike Morris, a Padu- 
plex. The Centertown senior had been doing computer _cah senior, study for their Keller system astronomy class in 
research for her chemistry class. Thompson Complex. 


— Mark Tucker 
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“We are looking into biology courses, get- 
ting ready to start a biomathematics course,” 
he said. 

Other service programs include a year-old 
class in business algebra, followed by calculus. 

A new master’s degree in computer science 
is awaiting approval by the state council on 
Higher Education, he said. 


Construction has begun on a new observa- 
tory for the physics and astronomy 
department, and a new computerized pro- 
gram for basic astronomy courses is being 
planned. 

The observatory is 10 miles southwest of 
Bowling Green, according to Dr. Frank Six, 
department head. It will house the depart- 
ment’s newest and largest telescope. 

The 24-inch telescope cost $38,000. To be 
effective, the telescope needs to be outside of 
town, Six said. 

“You need a dark site to make observations 
of faint sources because dust stirred up by the 
town causes a background glow,” he said. 

“So if you have a very big telescope, you 
need to put it outside of town.” 

The observatory should be completed by 
spring 1980, Six said, and it will cost about 
$45,000. The land was donated. 

The department is also working on comput- 
erized classrooms. 
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FINALS FRUSTRATION comes in two forms — prema- 
ture relief and pretest frenzy. Somewhere in between, Jim 


Ogden College 


By 1980, Six said he hopes that minicom- 
puters will be available to teach students. 
Questions will appear on the computer’s 
screen, and students will key in the answers, 
Six said. Tests for some classes are now being 
made by computer. 


Starting salaries of $21,600 make people sit 
up and notice. And more people are noticing 
engineering and technology, Dr. Boyce Tate, 
engineering technology department 
head, said. 

Tate said employment prospects are up. “In 
my 24 years in and associated with colleges, | 
have never known the job market to be better 
than it is now,” he said. 

He attributes this to the demand for technol- 
ogy and engineering backgrounds — “people 
who know how to do things.” 

The department added eight courses, in- 
cluding three general-education courses rec- 
ommended by the Engineering Council for Pro- 
fessional Development Inc. 

Two new solar energy courses offer formal 
instruction in solar collectors and analyzing en- 
ergy systems by computer, he said. 

“Solar energy is a prominent topic of discus- 
sion in the field and nationwide,” Tate said. 
The department added the courses because 
“there is little formal instruction in 
the area.” L] 
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Green, a physics graduate student from Bowling Green, 
studies for a test in the physics study room. 


— Mark Lyons 


Frank Six Boyce Tate 


COMPUTER SCIENCE is rapidly gaining popularity, ac- 
cording to Dr. Marvin Russell, Ogden College dean. Com- 
puter science majors Al Collins of Hopkinsville and John 
Tapscott of Bowling Green work on problems in the com- 
puter lab in Thompson Complex. 


DISSECTING CATS is a routine part of Comparative 
Anatomy, a required course for biology majors. Mary 
Hood, a senior biology major from Glasgow, wears rubber 
gloves and wields forceps while cutting on a cat in anatomy 
lab in Thompson Complex. 

— Mark Lyons 
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Some people may think the College of Edu- 
cation prepares students to be teachers — and 
that’s about all. Not so, according to Dean 
J.T. Sandefur. 

Sandefur said less than half of the courses 
involve professional education. Along with the 
teacher education and educational leadership 
departments, the college contains industrial 
education, physical education and recreation, 
educational services and psychology. 

Enrollment is fairly stable in each depart- 
ment, he said. While the undergraduate level is 
decreasing slightly, the number in graduate 
programs has increased. 

It’s surprising perhaps that there is no great 
concern in the department about the oversup- 
ply of teachers. The oversupply is reduced, 
Sandefur said, as students decide not to go into 
education. 

There are even shortages in some areas, he 
said, “‘One of the first is in the area of special 
education. We also need teachers in the basic 
sciences, such as chemistry, mathematics and 
physics.”’ 

Finding jobs for graduates has generally 
been successful, Sandefur said, especially with 


WORKING on a homemade Christmas gift, Greg Beck, a 
Fredonia senior, examines the leg joints of an Early Ameri- 
can bedside table. The industrial technology major said he 
planned to give the table to his father. 


those who are not “‘location-bound.”’ 

The College of Education’s programs are 
constantly being updated and improved, he 
said. A current objective involves using a sys- 
tem for reviewing and evaluating the programs 
to improve quality. 

Sandefur said developing new programs is a 
continuous process, and many new ones origi- 
nate at the department level. They are studied 
by the College Curriculum Committee or the 
Teacher Education Council before Sandefur 
approves them. 

Long-range plans include creating programs 
for continuing education. Sandefur predicts 
the number of 18-year-olds entering college 
will decrease. 

“We also need a number of professional and 
educational programs for older persons,” he 
said. 


Researching and evaluating schools is a new 
program in the educational services divi- 
sion, according to Dr. Norman Ehresman, 
director. 

The program is called PREPS, or the Pro- 
gram of Research and Evaluation of the Public 


BEFORE TAKING a spelling test, third-grade students at 
Warrren County Elementary School get instruction from 
student teacher Darrell Moore, a Columbia senior. There 
were 149 student teachers in the fall semester. 


— Mark Lyons 


Teaching oversupply reduced: 
shortages found in some areas 


Schools. Western, the state education depart- 
ment and about 20 schools provide funding for 
the evaluations. The schools that provide fund- 
ing are evaluated. 

Western is the only university in Kentucky 
to offer this program, Ehresman said. 

The educational services division also dir- 
ects the Child Study and Learning Center, 
which consists of Jones-Jaggers Laboratory 
School, the Child Diagnostic Center and the 
Research Department. 

Education students observe, try out ideas 
and try model teaching at Jones-Jaggers, 
Ehresman said. 

“‘Jones-Jaggers is an attempt to provide us 
with a chance to stay on the cutting edge of 
new developments, things which should be go- 
ing on in education,” he said. 


Making teachers better prepared is the goal of 
the teacher education department, ac- 
cording to Dr. Curtis Englebright, depart- 
ment head. 

Englebright said the department tries to 
blend lectures and practical experience. Stu- 
dents may observe teachers or serve as teach- 
ers’ aides. 

The department includes elementary educa- 
tion and early childhood education, exception- 
al child education, reading education, and sec- 
ondary and middle school education. 

The department uses the standards of the 
Kentucky Teacher Preparation and Certifica- 
tion Handbook, Englebright said. It requires 30 
credit hours of education courses for elemen- 
tary education majors and 20 for secondary 
education majors. 

The Kentucky State Board of Education has 
also passed new professional standards which 
increase student teaching from eight to 12 
weeks. One semester of education courses is 
also required. 

Also, all students must have some training in 
exceptional child education, the metric system, 
consumer education and multicultural educa- 
tion. 


Students in the educational leadership de- 
partment are unique, according to Dr. Ken- 
neth Estes, department head. Most have 
their master’s degrees and are employed in 
school systems. 

Since the students work during the day, an 
extended campus program is required, he said. 

Evening classes are within an 100-mile radi- 
us of Bowling Green, such as Greenville, Ma- 
disonville, Albany and Campbellsville. 

At least 15 teachers who want to be princi- 
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pals or counselors must be interested before a 
class is offered in a new area, according to 
Estes. The average enrollment in each class is 
about 30, and it’s growing because of higher 
salaries for teachers and administrators. 

The department has three basic curriculum 
areas — foundations (which is concerned with 
educational philosophies), higher administra- 
tion and counseling. 

Classes are offered in advanced curriculum, 
the organization and administration of elemen- 
tary schools, school law, school finance, the 
organization and administration of secondary 
schools, and school plant management. 

One of the first courses taken, Fundamen- 
tals of School Administration, requires an in- 
ternship of working at least 20 hours for a 
principal, Estes said. 


The psychology department is researching 
a new style of teaching, according to Dr. John 
O’Connor, department head. 

Called ‘“‘guided design,” the teaching deals 
with group progress and learning. It’s being 
used in general and developmental psychology 
classes. 

Guided design can be used in just about any 
class, O’Connor said. It began in West Virginia, 
and Dr. Neil Cohen, an instructor, is heading 
the research. It is funded by a grant from the 
Exxon Foundation. 

Self-paced courses are also offered in some 
introductory classes. 

The department’s master’s degree program 
is highly competitive, O’Connor said. There 
were 24 chosen for the program out of 120 
applicants. 

However, a master’s degree isn’t necessary 
to get a good psychology-related job, he said. 
Health-related jobs, technical writers and ad- 
ministrative positions do not require a mas- 
ter’s. 

The faculty is involved in several research 
projects, he said. More than 30 publications 
and about 40 presentations were made at re- 
gional and national conventions by faculty. 

About 3,300 students are enrolled in the 
department, O’Connor said. But eight courses 
and two teachers were dropped. 


The field services office is ‘the outreach of 
the College of Education,” according to Jack 
Neel, director. 
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It offers workshops for high school and ele- 
mentary school teachers, Neel said. In the fall 
semester, about 62 are offered, ranging from 
student motivation to evaluating test results. A 
survey of the workshops is made in the spring, 
and a group of teachers decides how to update 
the workshops. 

Neel said the office tries to involve teachers 
in certain areas and to teach them. 


Learning about air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion is a matter of course for industrial educa- 
tion and technology students. 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration is a new 
course in the industrial education and 
technology department, according to Dr. 
Frank Conley, department head. 

Other new courses include Technical Illus- 
tration, Quality Control, and Motion and Time 
Analysis. 

Conley said some of the courses may benefit 
other majors. Technical Illustration, for exam- 
ple, could help the commercial art major, he 
said. 

The department offers three programs — 
industrial art teacher education, which is for 
high school teachers; vocational industrial 
teacher education for vocational school teach- 
ers; and a broad program in industrial technol- 
ogy. 

More women are majoring in the depart- 
ment, Conley said, and job opportunities are 
good. 

“‘Western’s program is as good as any in the 
country and better than any in the state,” he 
said. 


Changing the traditional major program to a 
competency-based program will be a big 
change for the physical education and re- 
creation department, according to Burch 
Oglesby, department head. 

The new program, which must be approved 
by university officials, will include more physio- 
logical information than the traditional pro- 
gram does. 

“The students will learn what happens when 
a golf ball is hit, not just how to hit it,” Oglesby 
said. 

After the students have taken the courses, 
they will then go to local schools and teach 
what they have learned, he said. They will 
have taught a minimum of 200 hours by the 


Frank Conley Burch Oglesby 


time they are ready to start their student teach- 
ing, Oglesby said. 

He said most of the program will be self- 
paced. 

“It is possible that a student may have to go 
longer than the usual four years — probably 
four and one-half,’’ Oglesby said. 

To get a degree, the student must take and 
pass a test; if the student doesn’t pass, he must 
take more classes. 

Oglesby said about 99.9 percent of the stu- 
dents who come into the program want to 
teach or coach. He said some go into commer- 
cial education, which leads to jobs in health 
spas, boys clubs, military service and major 
corporations. 

While there are two men for every coaching 
job, the opportunities for women are much 
greater, Oglesby said. Title IX has much to do 
with availability of jobs for women, since 
schools need more women coaches to meet 
the requirements. 

Oglesby said his department has also had to 
meet Title IX requirements. Many of the 
courses that were open to men only are now 
available for women to take. LJ 


THE CLICK, CLICK, SLIDE rhythms of tininkling can be 
tricky. Student teacher Rick Barnes, a Princeton senior, 
helps Jones-Jaggers third-grader Stacy Roberts with 
rhythm and timing for the Philippine dance. 

— Mark Tucker 
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“BETTER NUTRITION makes us better” according to 
Dietra Sears’ poster. The elementary education major was 
putting together the sign in an Academic Complex hallway 
for her Nutrition in Elementary Schools class. 


A DANCE STUDIO MIRROR is for more than watching 

ballet movements. Sheryl Otis, a Louisville freshman, uses 

one while fixing her hair after practicing. The studio is on 
ad the second level of Smith Stadium. 

— Mark Tucker 
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Highly ranked, one-of-a-kind programs 
bring optimism, improvement to college 


— Mark Lyons 
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Dr. William Hourigan, College of Ap- 
plied Arts and Health dean, is riding high 
on optimism these days. 

“We’re continuing to improve,” he said. 
“We have refined the curriculum in nursing 
and medical records technology and have im- 
plemented a master of public health.” 

The nursing program is also on the upswing 
‘with an addition of five undergraduate students 
and 19 graduate students. 

Hourigan said he predicts a 25-student in- 
crease in upper-level nursing classes within the 
next year or two. 

The public health master’s degree is the only 
one of its kind in the state, he said. The new 
program, with 78 students, is a “great help to 
the university,’ Hourigan said. 

A family study center has also been devel- 
oped, and its programs include infant stimula- 
tion and aging. 

Perhaps the biggest boost for the college is 
the dental hygiene department, which has been 
ranked in the top 10 to 15 percent in the 
nation, Hourigan said. 

The college is also closely watching the job 
market, he said. 

We’re not adding enrollment to the extent 
that they won’t get employment.” 

Hourigan said the faculty is highly motivat- 
ed, cooperative and conscious of community 
service. ‘‘Their primary interest is in teaching 
young people,” he said. 

“With enrollment continuing to increase, 
graduates finding employment and the caliber 
of students coming into the program appearing 
to improve, I’m very optimistic in this college.” 


The home economics and family living 
department is reaching for ‘quality’ instead 
of “quantity,” according to Dr. William 
Floyd, department head. 

“We’re working to solidify important quali- 
ties of what we’re doing,”’ Floyd said. “‘We’re 
going to sit back and assess what we’re doing, 
correct our problems and strengthen our pro- 
grams.” 

Through a cooperative educational pro- 
gram, graduate students worked during the 
summer in their fields. Floyd said the program 


CHILDREN with learning problems and their parents are 
in the infant stimulation program, located on the third floor 
of the Academic Complex. Joyce Pharris and her son 
Ronald, 1, test what they learned in separate sessions. 


AS PART OF A UNIT on extrication (removing injured 
people from wrecks), students in Health 271, Emergency 
Care and Transportation, practice removing an immobi- 
lized Pam Herriford from a simulated accident. 


William Floyd 


Vera Guthrie 


“exposed students to actual job situations. 
They see some relevance between classroom 
and career.” 

Job opportunities are excellent in dietetics, 
hotel and restaurant management, textile and 
clothing merchandising, and child and family 
care, he said. 

Competitive fields are interior design and 
home economics teaching, he said. 

“We now have a master’s program ap- 
proved in interior design and housing. There’s 
also more research underway for individual 
goals within the department,” Floyd said. 


Just “‘settling down” describes the library 
science department, according to Dr. Vera 
Guthrie, department head. 

After a period of changes in the department, 
it is now ‘‘settling down and observing these 
changes,”’ she said. 

The number of courses necessary for a ma- 
jor has increased, she said. Also, “there has 
been a gradual decrease in major and minor 
degrees over the past few years,” she said. 

Library Science 101, a required course, has 
not affected enrollment in the department, 
Mrs. Guthrie said, but it has been advanta- 


Robert Halbman 


geous. “‘I think freshmen no longer fear coming 
to the library,” she said. 

Library science majors and minors are find- 
ing that job salaries are increasing, she said. 
Industries and newspapers are also hiring li- 
brary science graduates. 

The department gives workshops in Ken- 
tucky high schools and public libraries. ““We’ll 
give them on whatever subject a group wants, 
and we’ll go whenever they want us,”’ she said. 


In Col. Robert Halbman’s office, a sign that 
reads ‘“‘ROTC is the Cadet’’ hangs on the wall. 
And Halbman, military science depart- 
ment head, said he means it. 

“‘We’re here as a part of the university and 
we devote a lot of time to the individual stu- 
dent,” he said. 

Halbman, who was transferred from Fort 
Knox, said he believes Western has “‘one of the 
better programs around.” 

The ROTC image is continually changing, he 
said. It is steering away from drills, at least for 
the first two years of the program. In those two 
years, students may decide how they want to 
wear their hair and whether to purchase a 

continued on page 192 
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— Mark Tucker 


uniform, Halbman said. 

If a student wishes to sign up for the third 
year, he then signs a contract, which allows a 
salary of $100 a month. It also obligates him to 
serve in the Army for one to two years after 
graduation. 

Halbman said many officers come out of 
Western’s program, and cadets receive the 
military branch they request, whether it is the 
Army, National Guard or Reserve Unit. 

Halbman describes ROTC as a “‘challenge, 
both physically and mentally,” no matter what 
the student’s goals may be. 

“We offer something for all career fields,” 
he said. 


Seven new graduate courses and proposed 
changes in other parts of the curriculum may 
alter the health and safety department, 
according to David Dunn, department 
head. 

Public health courses were added to 
strengthen the graduate program and to give 
students more freedom in choosing classes, 
Dunn said. 

The department also offers three under- 
graduate degrees, three areas of concentra- 
tion, two minors and three associate degrees. 
They cover several areas — from school 
health to health care administration. 

Dunn said the department foresees some 
changes in the focus of the school health edu- 
cation program. 

“The health education program should be 
directed toward prevention,” he said. “This is 
the time (in elementary and secondary schools) 
when the young people are developing atti- 
tudes. 

‘‘A great deal can be done to influence these 
attitudes that will lead to a longer life.” 

The department also plans to offer cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation classes for faculty and 
others, Dunn said. 

Why do people major in health and safety? 

“One of the reasons is to get a job,” Dunn 
said. ‘In our area, the employment is pretty 
good.” 


Washing hands and making beds, memorizing 
names of muscles, and reading about catheters 
is all just homework for nursing students. 

There are about 200 students in the two- 
year nursing program, according to Virginia 
Lehmenkuler, nursing department head. 
About 28 are in the new four-year program. 

“‘Many (go into nursing) because they like to 
help people,’ Miss Lehmenkuler said, ‘‘or be- 
cause they like to work with people.” 

Job opportunities are good for nurses, she 
said. “I have never seen a graduate who 
couldn’t get a job if she wanted it.” 

Most graduates work in hospitals, ranging 
from City-County Hospital in Bowling Green to 
Jewish Hospital in Louisville, she said. Gradu- 


DENTAL HYGIENE students help themselves and the 
community by performing services for a small fee, accord- 
ing to Dr. A. Fogle Godby, department head. Lesa Newby, 
a Hopkinsville senior, cleans Tamera Carver’s teeth. Ta- 
mera is a student at Parker-Bennett Elementary School. 
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ates of the four-year program are eligible to 
take on more demanding jobs. 

The four-year program leads to a bachelor’s 
in nursing and teaches community health and 
leadership, Miss Lehmenkuler said. 

The two-year, or associate degree, program 
is accredited, and the four-year program is in 
the process of accreditation, Miss Lehmen- 
kuler said. 

Students receive some practical experience 
before graduating, she said. They observe op- 
erations and may act as a registered nurse 
during childbirth. 

Still, it’s a big jump from student to nurse. 

““You’re responsible then,” she said. ““When 
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A. Fogle Godby 


you’re a student, you’re being supervised. 
When you’re an RN, you're the one.” 


If there’s one word to describe the dental 
hygiene department, it’s “competitive.” 

About 110 applied for the 18 openings, ac- 
cording to Dr. A. Fogle Godby, depart- 
ment head. 

However, the number of applications has 
decreased. 

“‘When we were getting anywhere from 175 
to 200 applications, word got out that you 
could forget about getting in unless you had a 
4.0 GPA (grade-point average),”’ he said. 

“A lot of pretty fair students were discour- 
aged.” 

Also, University of Kentucky began dental 
hygiene programs in two community colleges, 
which led to the decrease in applications to 
Western, he said. 

A 4.0 GPA isn’t necessary to gain entry to 


AN ALLEN COUNTY FARM was a classroom Nov. 11 


for ROTC students learning about map reading and land 
terrain. The drill was a practice session for an orienteering 


meet in December. Janet Malone, a Louisville sophomore, 


the competitive department, however. Extra- 
curricular activities, high school grades, ACT 
scores and others are taken into consideration. 
Most majors have a 2.8 GPA, Godby said. 

To become licensed dental hygienists, 
graduates must pass national and state tests. 
Western is above the 87th percentile in licens- 
ing in the nation, Godby said. 

Students in the two-year program do minor 
dental work for students, faculty and some 
Bowling Green residents. A ‘“‘token fee’”’ is 
charged, he said. 

““Of course, it’s a great service for the com- 
munity,” he said. ‘‘But it’s primarily training. 
Its mission is educational — to train hygien- 
ists.” 

It’s fairly easy for graduates to find jobs, 
Godby said, although the demand has de- 
creased. 

“It’s popular. And we hope it stays that 
way,” he said. L] 
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ponders her next move while Eugene Walker, a Fort Camp- 
bell freshman, and Steve Spivey, a Cave City freshman, 
hurdle a small stream during the land terrain tour. Forty- 
five cadets took part in the drill. 
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Life is more than wrinkle-free shirts 


The meaning of life is not permanent press. 

“It’s nice to have cars and shirts that don’t 
wrinkle, but that’s not what life is all about,” 
Dr. Robert Mounce, dean of Potter Col- 
lege of Arts and Humanities, said. 

“The humanities record the great ideas of 
mankind,” he said. ‘‘They remind us that life is 
essentially an experience to be lived rather 
than a technological orientation.” 

This is why the humanities are important, 
according to Mounce. 

Mounce said that exposing students to the 
heritage of humanities is the main objective of 
his college. Potter College includes art, com- 
munication and theater, English, foreign lan- 
guages, history, intercultural and folk studies, 
journalism, music, and philosophy and religion. 

The number of students in Potter College is 
about 23 percent of the total enrollment, 
Mounce said, and there are 216 professors in 
the college. 

As for the professional advancement of hu- 
manities students, Mounce said, “‘Liberal arts 
graduates arrive at their first major job more 
slowly, but five years later the personal satis- 
faction is much greater than that of a vocation- 
ally educated person.” 

““A wide range of employment opportunities 
is open” for humanities students, he said, citing 
jobs in the ministry, diplomatic service, archi- 
tecture, speech pathology and education 
among many others. 

The department attempted to make the 
range still wider by offering two new degree 
programs — a bachelor’s in fine arts in theater 
and a bachelor’s of art in advertising. In the fall 
Mounce said the programs had not been ap- 
proved by the state Council on Higher Educa- 
tion. But he said, “I think the degrees will go 


A TOMBSTONE becomes homework for Ben Burley, a 
Columbia senior. Burley examined the stone when the Folk 
Art and Technology class went on a two-day trip to study 
graveyards and log buildings in Kentucky and Tennessee. 


— David Frank 


ON A FIELD TRIP to the Bowling Green police depart- 
ment, journalism assistant professor Jim Highland submits 
to a lie detector test. Highland said the test, administered 
by officer Pat Thomas, showed he is ‘‘basically honest.” 


through.” 

Mounce said he believes the college’s 
courses are designed “‘to train to create jobs, 
not to fill jobs’ by developing creativity and 
imagination. 

Emphasis on vocational training has “shrunk 
the imagination of the nation,” he said. 


The major change in Dr. Joseph Gluhman’s 
department is Dr. Joseph Gluhman. 

Gluhman is the new art department head. 
His immediate plans include “nothing revolu- 
tionary,” he said. “‘We’ll be perfecting what we 
do here. I’ll be finding out what the ropes are.” 

The ropes include responsibility for the uni- 
versity’s largest degree program, the bachelor 
of fine arts, Gluhman said. 

He said the department hopes to add a ma- 
jor in art history and a master’s degree in fine 
arts to existing programs in fine arts, commer- 
cial art and art education. 

These programs train students for jobs in 
visual communication. But graduates with 


EE 


bachelor of fine arts degrees teach, Gluhman 
said. 

He also said museums, design firms, publish- 
ers and advertising agencies offer opportuni- 
ties, and both government and corporations 
are increasing their involvement in the art 
world. 

Success in that world depends on the proper 
mixture of talent, luck and background, Gluh- 
man said. Training can only provide the last of 
these. 

But for ‘‘a pretty visual generation” knowl- 
edge of art “‘makes your life a lot richer and 
more interesting,” Gluhman said. 

“1’m prejudiced, but I think it’s pretty neat 
stuff.” 


Communication and theater students could 
become the Walter Cronkites and Helen 
Hayeses of tomorrow — even if they don’t 

want to. 
“Kentucky is a funny state if you want to 
continued on page 196 
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teach theater,” Dr. Randall Capps, commu- 
nication and theater department head, 
said. “It’s not certified as a high school teach- 
ing major.” So a lot of students go into profes- 
sional theater, he said. 

Students going into professional areas are 
helped by the faculty’s contacts, Capps said, 
citing Dr. William Leonard and Beverly Leon- 
ard as examples. Both the Leonards have 
worked with dance and theater in New York. 

Capps said strong programs in broadcasting 
and theater help, too. ‘‘We have one of the 
largest (departments) in the south in the field,” 
he said. “‘I’d like to think that along with size, 
we have quality.” 

Students also get practical 
Capps said. 

“Everybody in broadcast communications 
has experience’”’ working for the campus radio 
and television stations, he said. “‘It helps them 
understand what their jobs are going to be like 
when they get out.” 


experience, 
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Prospects for getting those jobs vary, ac- 
cording to Capps. “If you want to get into 
acting, it’s competitive ... you have to audi- 
tion. 

“Tf you want to get into producing, some- 
thing backstage, it’s not quite so difficult.” 

In broadcasting, finding a job is fairly easy, 
Capps said. “‘We get almost continual calls 
from radio and TV stations wanting to know if 
we have students who are qualified,” he said. 


The English department doesn’t stop at 
courses in linguistics and literature. 

It offers courses for students who speak 
English as a second language, high school stu- 
dents and even elementary school students. 

Despite such a wide range of classes, enroll- 
ment has decreased, according to Dr. James 
Heldman, department head. University en- 
rollment decreased by about 300, he said, 
“and that affects us because we get them all.” 

Where the department “‘gets them all”’ is in 


English 101, 102 and 183. In the past, some 
students have been able to avoid the first two 
courses by scoring well on the College Level 
Examination Program test. 

But Heldman said, ‘‘We just eliminated the 
exemption for English 102 by means of CLEP. 
It was a major step. We’d been wanting to do it 
for a long time. 

“It (English 101) is the kind of knowledge 
and skill that can be measured, but I don’t 
think anyone should be able to CLEP out of 
writing. 

“There’s not a student around who can’t 
learn something from 102. If he’s a good writ- 
er, he will be a lot better writer” after taking 
102, Heldman said. 

Heldman said foreign students have trouble 


WORK IS PLAY and a play is work for junior Sarah 
Sandefur and sophomore Tom Yates as they rehearse lines 
for ‘‘The Miser.”” The comedy, by Moliere, played Nov. 14- 
19 in Russell Miller Theatre. 


David Whitaker Lowell Harrison 


GEARS FROM FARM MACHINERY become a A STRAY DOG becomes a footstool for senior 
work of art as Jo DiBella, a Bowling Green art major, Brad Montell during an Urban Folklore class in Gor- 
welds them in the pottery room in the fine arts center. don Wilson Hall. The dog followed the teacher, 
She said the final product would “‘resemble common graduate assistant Terry Jureka, into the room ona 
objects to give them beauty.” cold, rainy fall day. 
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“You can’t tell me that you can’t take Afro- 
American literature for a broad educational 
experience. Frankly, English majors and mi- 
nors need it,” he said, because it is an often 
ignored literature. 

The center created an option in historic 
preservation for the master of arts in folk stud- 
ies. 

This option and the new internship program 
were coordinated by Dr. Robert Teske. Interns 
worked at sights such as Land Between the 
Lakes and Shakertown. 

While undergraduate enrollment has leveled 
off, graduate enrollment “‘is spiraling every 
year,’ Montell said. 

The graduate program is one of seven in the 
nation and ‘“‘it’s very much my pride and joy,” 
he said. 

Montell said the function of the international 
and folk studies center, which “‘is in the pro- 
cess of getting named a department” includes 
coordinating classes in other departments. 
Russian literature and Russian history, for ex- 
ample, would come under a heading of Asian 
studies, he said. 

Folklore students will find a job field which 
“‘is varied to say the least,” Montell said. ““The 
biggest chunks go to work for the public sec- 
tor’ as folklorists and preservationists. Others 
work for museums and newspapers. 

‘‘We all know the ready and waiting jobs are 
in the field of business ... but I don’t see how 
they can stand the stuff,” he said. 

Montell said he prefers a broader version of 
education, and folk studies is an ideal area. 
“‘We transcend the humanities and social sci- 
ences — we’re both.” 


WASHINGTON POST photo editor Sandra Eisert draws 
layouts with sophomore Alice Meredith during a weekend 
field trip to Land Between the Lakes. The trip, organized 
by instructor Jack Corn, provided plenty of pictures and 
professional help for students in Photojournalism class. 


While most departments allow students to ma- 
jor in only one area, the music department 
allows majors to combine music, theater and 
dance in a general liberal arts major. 

“Our interdisciplinary liberal arts major has 
really been catching on in the past few years,” 
Dr. Wayne Hobbs, department head, 
said. 

Hobbs said the department offers partial 
and full tuition scholarships to both freshman 
and upperclassmen. 

“Unfortunately, we can’t offer room and 
board like the athletes get,” Hobbs said. 

Participation in ensemble groups, as well as 
good grades, are required to renew the grants. 

Hobbs said that about 50 percent of the 
students enrolled in music classes are non-ma- 
jors. These students take Music Appreciation 
and performance classes, such as guitar and 
piano. 

“Over one-half of the marching band mem- 
bers are not music majors,”’ Hobbs said. 

The music department has helped with the 
Fine Arts Festival. 

“We have a good working committee and 
we’ve gotten support from both the university 
and the community,” Hobbs said. ‘“‘We’ve sold 
out for the past three years.” 


The second greatest philosopher of the 20th 
century is the head of the philosophy and 
religion department. 

At least that’s what Dr. Ronald Nash, de- 
partment head, jokingly said as he placed 
himself behind Austrian philosopher Ludwig 
Wittgenstein in his list of great philosophers. 


PUTTING THE FINAL TOUCHES on his painting of a 
model in the Ivan Wilson Fine Arts Center studio is Angel 
Vargas, a graduate student from Venezuela. According to 
the scholastic development office, 189 students were work- 
ing for art minors and areas of concentration in the fall. 


— Jack Corn 


Nash is convinced that his department can 
teach students how to be great philosophers, 
too, or at least provide them with background 
in the philosophy and religion of others, he 
said. 

This background is important to a student in 
any field, he said. “I don’t think a person is 
entitled to be called educated simply because 
he has developed some skill like adding col- 
umns of numbers or balancing ledgers. 

“A truly educated person ... should know 
something about the educational heritage of 
the Western world. 

“Philosophy and religion are the central in- 
gredients in a college curriculum,” he said. 

About 3,500 students take philosophy and 
religion courses each year, often using these to 
fulfill general education requirements. The 
New Testament course is the most popular, 
Nash said. 
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Since the number of 300- and 400-level gen- 
eral education classes required for graduation 
has been increased, a 400-level general educa- 
tion course in Religion and America has been 
added. 

Most students majoring in philosophy and 
religion go to law schools or seminaries or 
become teachers, Nash said. 

“But I want to stress that in combination 
with the proper second major, philosophy or 
religion can make an important and exciting 
| contribution to a student’s total college prep- 
| aration,” he said. 

“Being a philosopher doesn’t mean earning 
| one’s living as a philosopher,’”’ Nash said, 
pointing out that most of history’s great think- 
ers supported themselves in other ways. 

| -Before he headed the philosophy and reli- Lynwood Montell Wayne Hobbs Ronald Nash 
| ~° gion department, for instance, Ronald Nash 

| was a Fuller Brush salesman. L] 
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A ‘board of directors,’ chairman 
run college almost like a business 


His job as College of Business and Public 
Affairs dean is “really like a management 
position in a business firm,” Dr. Robert Nel- 
son said. 

“The department heads are my board of 
directors. We meet weekly to discuss any re- 
quests or problems they may have,” he said. 

As dean, Nelson must be able to predict the 
needs of the sociology, anthropology, govern- 
ment and business departments because the 
faculty must be hired and the budgeting com- 
pleted a year in advance. 

Helping department heads plan their cur- 
riculum is another of Nelson’s responsibilities. 
Nelson said ideas for new courses usually 
come from faculty members and occasionally 
from students. 

“I try to keep my door open to students, 
and they sometimes bring course ideas to me,”’ 
he said. 


Finding qualified business instructors is top 
priority for Dr. Harold Fletcher, business 
administration department head. 

“‘T suppose the business department has the 
highest turnover rate for faculty members than 
any other university department, but that is 


true of most schools, since finding business 
teachers is a very competitive market,” Fletch- 
er said. 

Five classes were cancelled at the beginning 
of the fall semester because of a lack of teach- 
ers. Three instructors went to other schools 
that offered them higher salaries, he said. 

“It’s hard to compete with out-of-state 
schools, where teacher salaries are much high- 
er and where there is often no state income 
tax,”’ Fletcher said. 

Fletcher attended professional conferences 
with the hopes of hiring business instructors. 

Another challenge for Fletcher has been 
working to help the department get national 
accreditation. About 120 business schools in 
the country are accredited. 

“We are doing a self-evaluation of our pro- 
gram, and then we will submit our report to a 
national assembly of business schools,” Fletch- 
er said. 


It’s hard for Dr. George Masannat, gov- 
ernment department head, to be impartial 
when comparing his department to govern- 
ment departments at other Kentucky colleges, 
but he supports his remarks. 


“I think we have more qualified and active 
instructors than anywhere in Kentucky,” Ma- 
sannat said. 

Almost all of the 14 faculty members have 
done independent research and have been ac- 
tive in professional political associations. “‘Our 
department is respected by out-of-state 
schools as well,” he said. 

The government department has a dual 
function — to give students a better under- 
standing of political systems and to prepare 
students for public service. 

Although many government majors go into 
teaching or public service, Masannat said the 
majority apply for law school. ‘Our record has 
been good; we have had students to be accept- 
ed at Princeton, Yale and Harvard,” he said. 

Courses in international terrorism and inter- 
national and national security have been cre- 
ated. Classes with the highest enrollments 
were American Presidency and International 
Law, Masannat said. 

Enrollment is something the government de- 
partment head is concerned with, because it 
decreased by 165 students. 

Masannat said he thought the decrease is 
because fewer students are attending college 
and there are not as many people in the liberal 
arts fields as in the past. 

Each spring semester, the government de- 
partment sends students to Frankfort to serve 
as legislative or administrative interns. 

“T’m very proud of our program,” he said. 
“In the past few years we have sent more 
students to Frankfort than any other Kentucky 
university has.” 


Graduates of the sociology, anthropology 
and social work department have little 
trouble finding jobs after completing school, 
Kirk Dansereau, department head, said. 

“Bowling Green has a need for this type of 
work,” he said. “It’s a predominantly rural 
area and students have plenty of opportunity 
in this setting.” 

Students may work as liaisons to judges, 


A DEPARTMENT-HEAD MEETING became the site of 
a political campaign when Harvey Sloane, Democratic can- 
didate for governor, dropped in. Sloane visited the campus 
during his walk across the state in the fall. Dr. George 
Masannat, government department head, welcomes him. 


NUMBERS, NUMBERS, NUMBERS make up a large 
part of Accounting 200. Keith Gabehart, assistant account- 
ing professor, explains the use of a worksheet on a black- 
board. A worksheet lists all the accounting data required at 
the end of an accounting period, which is usually a year. 


Robert Nelson 


probation or parole officers and employees of 
community agencies. 

Many students acquire additional skills by 
helping with the department’s research pro- 
jects. 

One project is the evaluation of shock pro- 
bation in Kentucky by Dr. John Faine and Dr. 
Edward Bohlander. Three years of research 
led to an evaluation of the state’s correctional 
system. 

Faine and Bohlander, with about 40 stu- 
dents, examined records of 582 prisoners who 
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Harold Fletcher 


George Masannat 


had been released through shock probation. 

The study concluded that shock probation is 
as effective as any other form of sentencing 
alternative. 

The research allowed students to become 
familiar with criminology and social science re- 
search. They interviewed inmates, probation 
officers, prison administrators and judges, 
Bohlander said. 

The study was funded by the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration through the 
state planning agency. 
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Kirk Dansereau 


John Wassom 


The economics department has a new de- 
partment head — Dr. John Wassom. 
Wassom took the position in the fall when Dr. 
Kenneth Cann, former department head, went 
on sabbatical. 

Faculty research has increased, Wassom 
said. He, along with Dr. John Crenshaw and 
Dr. Daniel St. Clair, researched and compiled a 
directory of information for class one and two 
regulated motor carriers. 

It took two years to complete “‘Newtruck: 

continued on page 204 


— Mike Lawrence 
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Charles Hayes Hollie Sharpe 


Directory of Motor Carrier Data,’’ Wassom 
said. The class one directory is being printed. 
Charles Roberts researched regional differ- 
ences in hourly wage rates in the 1800s. Dr. 
John Morgan has been researching the de- 
mand for higher education in Kentucky. 

The department sponsored a workshop for 
high school teachers in the summer. The work- 
shop was designed to make teachers aware of 
data sources and publications that could be 
used in teaching, Wassom said. 


The department is trying to be accredited, 
Wassom said. 


The accounting department is trying to 
develop a master’s program, according to Dr. 
Charles Hays, department head. The pro- 
gram may be available in fall 1979. 

About 450 students are accounting majors, 
he said, and the enrollment has increased 
about 2.5 percent. There were no women in 
the department 10 years ago, he said, but now 
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half of those enrolled are women. 


Students need to learn more about insurance, 
loans and using money wisely, according to 
Dr. Hollie Sharpe, business education 
and office administration department 
head. 

The department teaches “students not only 
how to make money but how to spend it,” 
Sharpe said. 

Sharpe said one of his major concerns is 
women’s role in business. He said he wants to 
“help our women improve their self-image so 
that once they graduate they can compete for 
higher-level jobs.”’ 

“Women must not feel guilty about being a 
mother and having a career,’”’ Sharpe said. 

The annual Free Enterprise Fair is spon- 
sored by the department, and Sharpe said re- 
sponse has been good. Exhibits and speakers 
promoting free enterprise make up the fair. ] 


PILES AND PILES of cigar boxes are used for storing 
artifacts in the archeology lab in the Rock House. Peter 
Obermark, a Paducah junior, and Martin Ostrofsky 
catalog rocks and bones before storing them. 


— Mark Lawrence 
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To graduate and get a job or to go back to 
school — it’s a hard decision for some. 

But the enrollment in graduate school is in- 
creasing, according to Dr. Elmer Gray, gra- 
duate college dean. 

“Enrollment was up last summer and is ex- 
pected to rise in the fall,” Gray said. ‘I would 
like to see more students enroll in the pro- 
gram.” 

To ease the financial burden of graduate 
school, there are 250 assistantships available. 
As a graduate assistant, a student receives a 
grant, usually about $2,000, to work in some 
area of his department. 

The number of graduate students directly 
affects the number of assistantships, Gray said. 


SMOOTH TRANSITIONS between numbers are essen- 
tial for formation changes. Greg Glover, a music graduate 
student from Roselle, Ill., and Donnie Johnson, a Greenville 
junior, decide which cadence to play at the last band prac- 
tice before the Murray game. 


“The requirements for graduate school in- 
clude the student’s undergraduate experience 
in the area and what he or she plans to do with 
the degree,” Gray said. 

“All students must have a grade-point aver- 
age of 2.5, along with a reasonable score on 
the Graduate Record Examination to be eligi- 
ble for the program.” 

The GRE is required before admission ex- 
cept for students in business administration, 
who must pass a Graduate Management Ad- 
mission Test. 

“If a student’s score on the entrance exam is 
low, the grade-point average is taken into con- 
sideration,” Gray said. 

Also, each department decides which scores 
are acceptable. 

There are master’s degrees available in pub- 
lic service, education, science and business ad- 
ministration. There are also four education 
specialists degrees, two college teaching pro- 


Graduate College 


To go back to school or not — 
financial aid finds the answer 


grams and two joint doctorate programs with 
the University of Kentucky and University of 
Louisville. 

In the joint programs, the student completes 
half the work at Western and the rest at either 
UK or U of L. 

Physical education and special education are 
offered at Kentucky; biology and chemistry are 
at Louisville. 

Gray said 80 percent of the graduate stu- 
dents are in the education program, which is 
the oldest academic division. 

“TI would like to see more financial support 
for the graduate program,” Gray said, adding 
that its funding competes with other areas of 
the budget, including faculty salaries. 


BULLRUSHES occupy much of Sally Arnold’s atten- 
tion as she uses a microscope to help classify them. The 
process of classification is called taxonomic treatment, 
according to the biology graduate student. 


— Mark Lyons 


— Mark Lyons 
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SPORTS MONEY — free meals, 208 
free tuition, free housing. Is it worth 
it to be an athlete? 


FOOTBALL — the season was 
supposed to be bad. It wasn’t. 


Sports 


It’s a foreign life for most students. 

Only a few are chosen to be athletic stars. Only a 
few receive full scholarships and live in a private dorm. 

But it’s a lifestyle that affects most students. 

The Eastern fiasco hardened the hearts of almost 
everyone. 

The outstanding football season warmed the hearts 
of almost everyone. 

The sudden departure of coach Julia Yeater left 


several wondering the fate of the women’s basketball 


SNOW AND 35-DEGREE TEMPERATURES greeted team 
the only men’s home track meet. Judges at the March 24 9 
invitational bundle up while timing the nine sprinters in the For athletes and non-athletes, sports is a common 


100-yard dash. Eastern Michigan won the meet, and West- 
Se iaurcd sacond, bond ... and a common lifestyle. 


MEN’S BASKETBALL — the 
season was supposed to be great. It 
was. Until Western was “‘robbed”’ 
of its just reward. 


COACH GENE KEADY — anew 228 
coach brings a breath of fresh air to 
Western basketball. 


COACH EILEEN CANTY — 235 
nine days before the first game, she 

was suddenly put in charge of the 
women’s basketball team. 


— Mark Lyons 
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Brawn vs. Brains 


Score: Athletic scholarships, $350,000; Academic scholarships, $200,000 


A big, husky athlete, muscles bulging in 
his football jersey, carries a tray !oad- 


ed with cafeteria delicacies through the check- 
out line without paying a cent. 

He is followed in line by a smaller student 
wearing horn-rimmed glasses who scrounges 
through his pockets for enough change to pay 
for his grilled cheese sandwich. 

These are two somewhat stereotyped views 
of the ‘‘jock’’ and the “‘brain.”’ Although both 
of these students are attending college with 
financial aid provided by scholarships, the dis- 
similarity between their scholarships can 
scarcely be overlooked. 

For the athletes at Western receiving the 
139 full scholarships, worth a total of nearly 
$350,000, the cost of a college education is 
not a worry. These scholarships are worth an 
average of $2,500 each per year and, in effect, 
give the athlete a free ride. 

These students pay no tuition, besides get- 
ting free meals to eat in the comfort of their 
special dining area. They buy no books and 
don’t pay rent for their dorm rooms. Some live 
in a private athletic dorm that was converted 
from a speech clinic. 

The second group — students receiving aca- 
demic scholarships — is composed of about 
800 students. A little more than $200,000 is 
awarded, for an average of about $250 each 
per year — 90 percent less than the ‘‘jocks.” 

Those scholarship figures come from athle- 
tic director John Oldham and David Mefford, 
university-school relations director and a schol- 
arship committee member. 

Oldham said most athletes retain their schol- 
arships throughout four years. But most aca- 
demic scholarships are for the freshman year 
only and are not renewed, Mefford said. 

More than half the $200,000 in academic 
scholarship money is awarded to incoming 
freshmen, Mefford said. Some of the 50 to 75 
groups that award scholarships through the 
College Heights Foundation and the university 
scholarship committee require at least a 3.6 
grade-point average. 

While most athletic scholarships are for all 
expenses, there is a limit on academic scholar- 
ships. 

“The largest scholarship awarded ... by 
the scholarship committee is $500, I believe,” 
Charles Keown, student affairs dean and schol- 
arship committee chairman, said. 

The scholarship committee awards grants 
from university funds and from trust funds ad- 
ministered by the foundation. 

Oldham said that a Western athlete must 
successfully complete 23 semester hours each 
year to remain on scholarship. He doesn’t have 
to maintain a high grade-point average. 


Sports Money 


The only requirement is that the student 
remain eligible for re-admission to the universi- 
ty. The National Collegiate Athletic Associ- 
ation has no such requirement, Oldham said. 

“The NCAA says he (the athlete) must be 
making normal progress toward a degree, but 
nobody has ever defined that,” Oldham said. 
“I don’t guess we know what normal progress 
is. 

It is hard to decide whether giving athletes 
an average of 10 times more scholarship mon- 
ey than other students is fair, Oldham said. 

“Some (athletes) absolutely are deserving. 
Others, I’d say, absolutely are not deserving. 

“I'd like to see more done for gifted stu- 
dents. We ought to give them consideration,” 
Oldham said. 

He said a major difference between athletes 
and other students is that athletes’ actions and 
performances are more publicized. 

Keown said it is not necessarily bad that 
athletic scholarships are for considerably more 
money than academic scholarships. 

“It would be nice, though, if we had aca- 
demic scholarships, in some cases, for the full 
expense of going to college,”’ he said. 

This opinion is also shared by many stu- 
dents. 

“I think there should be larger academic 
scholarships,” Cornelia Stockton, a Glasgow 
sophomore, said. “‘They should at least be able 
to have more than one department scholarship 
if they qualify.” 

David Bosma, a Franklin sophomore, said 
athletes are sometimes given too much prefer- 
ential treatment. “I think they carry it to a bit 
of an extreme,” he said. 

“Sure, they should have some free stuff, but 
I don’t think they should get a completely free 
ride.” 

Of course, the athletes have no qualms 
about accepting the money. Brandon Smith, a 
Gainesville, Fla., freshman who received a 
football scholarship, said: ‘‘I definitely think 
athletes deserve a free education. 

“It’s really like a job. We have to work for 
someone else, on their time, according to their 
rules, doing what they want us to do. We’re 
like trained animals.” 

Looking at the other side, Smith said that 
outstanding academic students deserve the 
same benefits. “I think a smart person should 
be able to get more than one scholarship. They 
have to have talent, too.” 

Donna Foster, a Columbia freshman, said 
the athletes are entitled to the free meals. 
“They work out a lot. It’s one of the benefits of 
being an athlete.” 

Miss Foster, who received a one-year Col- 
lege Heights Foundation scholarship for $200, 


said she thought academic scholarships should 
be for more than one year. ‘‘But full scholar- 
ships should be given only if a student has a 
very high grade-point average — all A’s.” 

But Miss Foster said she didn’t know wheth- 
er the basketball team needed a special dorm. 

Diddle Hall, which previously housed the 
speech clinic, was remodeled as living quarters 
for the team. 

The clinic was forced to move to the first 
floor of the Academic Complex after basket- 
ball coach Gene Keady asked in spring 1978 
that his team be housed in Diddle Hall. The 
dorm had housed the team until coach E.A. 
Diddle retired in 1964. 

While necessary renovations of the clinic’s 
new observation rooms and offices had been 
postponed for months, the basketball dorm 
was quickly remodeled — at more than twice 
the cost originally estimated. 

Despite the rather obvious disparity, Dr. 
Frank Kersting, clinic director, said in Septem- 
ber that he understood why the change was 
made and that he was not upset. 

“The tradition at Western is a winning tradi- 
tion,” he said. ‘‘To recruit the type of player 
they want they needed certain enticements, 
and one of them was a dorm.” 

The university allocated about $2,500 for 
the speech clinic remodeling; the cost of ren- 
ovating Diddle Hall was $48,253. 

The reason for the cost overrun on the dorm 
repairs was that the building’s electrical and 
plumbing systems needed more work than ori- 
ginally thought, Harry Largen, business affairs 
vice president, said. 

The university originally had allocated 
$23,000 for renovating the building. 

Several thousand dollars in carpeting and 
other furnishings were donated, Largen said. 
Another $16,789 was spent for furniture in the 
dorm — for larger beds, chests of drawers, 
lounge furniture, desks and chairs. 

Now a space shortage in the clinic has been 
worsened by increased enrollment. 

“A lot of the training that goes on deals with 
the observation of clinic management. It’s diffi- 
cult now to observe,”’ Kersting said. ‘But our 
students have been understanding and very 
cooperative. That reflects in the change we’re 
in right now.” 

But whether it’s right or wrong that more 
money is put into athletic scholarships than 
academic scholarships, it looks like it’s going to 
stay that way. 

After all, as Kersting said once, Western has 
“a winning tradition.” 


— Alan Judd and 
Margaret Shirley _) 
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_ A runner took flight 


and the cross country team’s chances of winning went with him 
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Cross Country 


— Mark Lyons 


Two out of three ain’t bad. 

That’s the story of a cross country season 
that ended with far less pomp than it had 
begun. with. 

From August to November, coach Del Hes- 
sel said he had three goals: to win the confer- 
ence championship, to qualify for the national 
finals and to finish in the top 15 of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. 

All but the third materialized. 

Realistically, Western’s chances of finishing 
in the top 15 flew away with a Scotland-bound 
jet on Nov. 14 — six days before the NCAA 
championships in Madison, Wisc. 

On the plane was a disillusioned John Gra- 
ham, a freshman from Bellshill, Scotland. 
Three months earlier, he had sold his car and 
with a young wife had headed for the Hill anda 
track scholarship. 

Graham was imported out of desperation. In 
late August, Hessel received an alarming 
phone call from the father of Jon Slaughter, a 
proven cross country veteran who had decided 
to get married and not to return to Western. 

‘We learned from Jon’s father at about 1:30 
Thursday afternoon (Aug. 24) that he wouldn’t 
be returning,’ Hessel said. “‘And at about 
2:30, we had a recruit to replace him.” 

Graham’s name came to Hessel’s attention 
from Tony Staynings, a former Hilltopper All- 
American, who had trained with the Scot the 
previous summer in Canada before the Com- 
monwealth Games. 

Graham brought impressive credentials: a 
4:30 mile, a 8:39 steeplechase and strong 
showings in international races in more than six 
European countries. 

Hessel, whose 1977 team had slumped to 
fourth in the conference, saw Graham as the 
savior who would bring his program back into 
national contention. 

But such was not the case. Early in the fall, 
Hessel received a call from an English coach 
who said that Graham had a reputation in Eur- 
ope of being a “‘choker’’ and lacked the “‘men- 
tal tenacity” to be a big winner. 

But Hessel thought he could mold a cham- 
pionship team around Graham; Dave Long, 
the team’s only senior; Jim Groves, a highly 
regarded Canadian freshman; and three sopho- 
mores, Tim Brooks, Ron Becht and Mike Clay. 

Early in the season, things worked according 
to Hessel’s schedule. Western beat Murray in 
late September despite the absences of an in- 
jured Long and Graham, who wasn’t eligible 
because his grades hadn’t been processed. 

Graham looked impressive in mid-October 
when he ran a 1:03:54 half-marathon in Day- 


A 10TH PLACE FINISH in the OVC Championships 
didn’t please coach Del Hessel or John Graham, and Hessel 
tries to find out what happened to the runner who was 
expected to win the race. Graham quit the team later in the 
season and returned to Scotland. 


ton, Ohio, and beat several Olympic and inter- 
national runners. His fourth-place and winning 
times in the Indiana and WKU invitationals 
were only seconds ahead of Groves and 
Brooks, who strengthened each week. 

The team’s downfall began Oct. 28 in Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., at the Ohio Valley Confer- 
ence Championships. Graham, who a week 
before had said that he would not be chal- 
lenged for the conference championship, lost 
his composure three miles into the 10,000- 
meter run and fell to 10th — more than 40 
‘seconds behind Groves’ winning time. 

“He succumbed to the pressure,’”’ Hessel 
said. “‘When his head fell down, his form and 
mental attitude fell apart. John is very fortu- 
nate that he was surrounded by enough people 
to make up for his inability to cope with the 
situation.” 

After Western’s 30-50-71 win over Murray 
and Eastern in the OVC, Hessel’s team was 
ranked seventh in the nation in a track maga- 
zine’s coaches’ poll. It was favored to win the 
54-team District III Championships in Green- 
ville, S.C. 

Coming off two of the team’s best weeks of 
training all season, Hessel knew Western must 
run well together in the district, which also 
included strong Tennessee, Clemson, Auburn 
and East Tennessee tearns. 


FUTURE, present and past run together at the Indiana 
Invitational. Dave Murphy, a transfer from University of 
Nevada-Reno, was second, but he was ineligible for the 


But a freak fall by Graham, who finished 
29th after tripping over a dog that ran across 
the course, and a heel injury to Long during 
the race helped Western fall to fourth in the 
district and out of national contention. 

“We showed confusion on what our inten- 
tions were,” Hessel told his team in a memo 
after the race. “‘Basically, we got split up as a 
team for one reason or another and we each 
ran our own unstable race.” 

From then on, the instability increased. 
Three days after the district, Graham left the 
team and returned home, saying that he was 
having academic difficulty and that his wife was 
unhappy with the United States. 

Several of his friends said later that the 
freshman wasn’t mentally prepared for the na- 
tionals and feared that he would again run 
poorly. Although citing Graham’s contributions 
to the team, Hessel said, “‘I’ve never seen a 
guy on Western’s team choke as bad.” 

Without a strong fifth man, Western ran 
without a united team spirit in the snow and 
bitter, sub-freezing temperature of the NCAA 
meet. Long’s 79th paced Western, which fin- 
ished 22nd in the nation in a season when two 
out of three wasn’t bad — only a little disap- 
pointing. 


— Don White L) 


team until the second semester. John Graham, the team’s 
top runner, finished fourth. Tony Staynings, a former West- 
ern All-American, won. 


— Mark Lyons 


CROSS COUNTRY RESULTS 


WESTERN 27 Murray 29 
Kentucky Intercollegiate [st of 6 
Indiana Invitational 1st of 17 
WKU Invitational Ist of 8 
OVC Championships Ist of 7 
NCAA District III 4th of 29 
NCAA Championships 22nd of 29 


CROSS COUNTRY TEAM: D. Hessel, R. Becht, J. Groves, 
M. Clay, T. Brooks, G. Conner. 


— Mark Lyons 


A SURPRISE WINNER, Jim Groves heads toward the finish 
line at the OVC Championships. Groves won the race that No. 
1 runner John Graham was expected to win. Tim Brooks, a 
sophomore, finished second. 
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' With a 1978 record of 11, ic 
football team hoped mr Iie 
more than restitution. : 
They got even more. 


ee: 


Coach Jimmy Feix exults after Western's game- 
winning field goal over Eastern fs called good. 
Regionally televised by ABC, the Toppers victo- 
ry came after time had expired as a last-secome 
field goal attempt was replayed because of em 
Eastern penalty. ee 


— Merk tyne 
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The winningest... 


assignment, whenever a pass was dropped or a 
tackle missed, “‘1-8-1’’ was the outcry. 

It meant restitution — the pride of a winning 
football team that had only one win and a tie 
the previous year, the worst record in West- 
ern’s 59 years of playing football. 

In November the cry for a turnabout was 
realized. Defying the expectations of even the 
most ardent of red-towel wavers, Western won 
eight of 10 games and its seventh Ohio Valley 
Conference championship when it was sup- 
posed to have only a break-even season. 

“We're a second-year team and we’re may- 
be a year away from being as dominating as we 
want to be,” Feix said before the season. 
“Right now, I’d be tickled to death with a 6-4 
season.” 

He got even more. 

The reasons for the turnabout were many, 
but not among the least was the determined 
pride that caused a young team to want to 
forget its previous season of embarrassment. 

Western’s 8-2 record and 6-0 mark in the 
OVC, the third time the team had won the 
conference championship with a perfect re- 
cord, were not enough to earn it a playoff spot 
in the new Division I-AA of the National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association. The division, with 
38 schools divided into three regions, struc- 
tured its first year of playoffs around four 
teams, unlike the eight-team format Western 
had played in while a member of Division II. 


JOHN HALL COMPLETED 13 of 25 passes for 116 
yards against UT-Chattanooga to rank first in the Ohio 
Valley Conference after the opening game. He never lost 
his top billing among OVC quarterbacks as the Goodletts- 
ville sophomore finished with 106 completions for more 
than 1,400 yards in 1978. 


One team from each of the regions and a 
wildcard team were selected for the playoffs, 
and although Western finished its season witha 
fourth-place national ranking, it wasn’t given a 
playoff bid because two of the three teams 
above it were also from the South Region. 

Jackson State and Florida A&M, both South 
Region teams, were selected for the playoffs 
ahead of Western, which practiced in vain for a 
week in late November after the regular sea- 
son ended and before the wildcard bid was 
awarded. The wildcard bid was given to A&M 
in early December after it beat previously un- 
defeated Grambling. A&M went on to defeat 
Jackson State and Massachusetts to win the 
first I-AA championship. 

Although it was denied a seemingly earned 
playoff spot, Western took solace in its league 
championship and 6'2-game turnabout from 
1977 — the best among the nation’s I-A and I- 
AA schools. The nine sophomores and two 
freshmen who started against the University of 
Tennessee-Chattanooga in the opening game 
matured steadily throughout the season. The 
offense, which seemed almost nonexistent at 
times during the 1977 season, more than dou- 
bled its scoring average and the defense 
ranked first in the OVC, giving up averages of 
15.7 points and 258 yards — 30 fewer than 
any other conference team. 

A major reason for the team’s success was 
that it avoided serious injuries. No offensive 
starter was lost with injuries for more than 
three consecutive games. When several defen- 
sive linemen and linebackers were nagged with 
minor injuries early in the season, freshmen 
stepped in and performed well. 

The injury-free season was the result of a 
stricter emphasis on conditioning. Western lost 
four front-line players with injuries in the pre- 
season in ’77 when half of its injuries occurred 
before the second game. 
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— David Frank 


It taught the coaches a lesson. For the first 
time, Feix used all of the three required days in 
shorts during the first week of fall practice for 
conditioning and the emphasis was continued 
for the remainder of the fall. The team built a 
strong tolerance to injury. 

The conditioning was evident during the sea- 
son as Western scored more than three times 
as many points as its opponents in the fourth 
quarter. In the last five games, all wins, West- 
ern allowed only 23 points in the second half 
and outscored the opponents, 146-49, in the 
last two quarters. 

Several changes during spring practice also 
contributed to the turnabout. Feix shifted from 
the three-deep to the four-deep secondary 
hoping that by sacrificing size for speed his 
team could cut down on the number of big 
plays that had killed it the previous season. 

The plan worked. After a season when 23 of 
the opponents’ 34 touchdowns came on plays 
of longer than 10 yards, the figure dropped to 
only seven of 20 in 78. 

Feix abandoned the split-backfield offense in 
the spring in favor of the I-formation, a set he 


had used in seven of his previous 10 years as 
head coach. With Jimmy Woods, who entered 
the season having rushed for more than 2,100 
yards at Western, at tailback, the key position 
in the I, Feix hoped to bolster a ground attack 
that had been outrushed by almost 700 yards 
the previous season. 

Again, the strategy worked. Although 
Woods was injured at midseason and missed 
most of the last five games, sophomore Nate 
Jones and freshman Barry Skaggs filled in ade- 
quately. 

Jones led the team in rushing with 467 yards 
and three touchdowns and George Stevenson, 


continued on page 216 


A CONSTANT DEEP threat, Eddie Preston led Western 
in receiving for the second consecutive season. The junior 
split end caught six passes for 57 yards against UT-Chattan- 
ooga in Western’s 42-15 loss. 


PILEUPS AT THE LINE of scrimmage were frequent 
during the Akron game. The Zips rushed for 277 yards, the 
most against Western all season. Alfred Rogan (without 
helmet) had 12 tackles and linebacker Charles DeLacey 


-(60) led Western with 17 hits. Seactvoa ey cin Bees si ae Shae é Ree 
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a transfer fullback from Mississippi Valley, ran 
for 440 yards. But probably the most potent of 
the rushers was Skaggs, a six-foot, 190 pound 
freshman from Henderson, who was used as 
the team’s ‘‘designated scorer.” Running as a 
tailback in the team’s goal-line offense, Skaggs 
scored nine touchdowns, all on runs of seven 
yards or less, while rushing only 60 times. 

Despite its well-balanced ground game, 
Western’s main force was its passing. The play- 
er who probably contributed the most to West- 
ern’s success was quarterback John Hall, a six- 
foot, 180-pound sophomore from Goodletts- 
ville, Tenn., who led the conference in both 
passing and total offense. Hall completed 106 
of 209 passes for 1,439 yards and 12 touch- 
downs. He was an All-OVC pick and lost the 
OVC Offensive Player of the Year honors by 
one vote to Murray’s Danny Lee Johnson. 

Hall, primarily a drop-back passer who got 
good protection all season from a line that 
included second-team All-OVC picks Pete Wal- 
ters and Jeff Alsup, averaged 145 yards a 
game and set a school record with five touch- 
down passes against Morehead. 

Hall’s favorite targets were All-OVC split 
end Eddie Preston, flanker Darryl Drake and 
tight end Ricky Gwinn, the fourth-, sixth-, and 
eighth-leading receivers, respectively, in the 
OVC who combined for 87 catches. 

Preston was the team’s big-play receiver. He 
averaged 17.5 yards a reception for his 37 

continued on page 219 


FOOTBALL TEAM: (Front row) L. Hardin, J. Woods, T. 
Towns, R. Hayden, F. Kixmiller, D. Drake, D. Jones, G. 
Stevenson. (Second row) C. Brazley, C. Estelle, K. Bennett, 
E. Preston, J. Hall, P. Gates, C. Smith, J. Alsup, B. Todd, 
A. Rogan, R. Colter. (Third row) M. Davis, T. Wells, T. 
Snardon, R. Hinkle, R. Farmer, T. Bereiter, R. White, R. 
Gwinn, G. Gallas, P. Rich, T. Rose, C. Freeman, E. Cald- 
well. (Fourth row) C. Dillard, C. DeLacey, D. Cross, C. 
Horne, K. Key, W. Hale, K. Kast, P. Walters, M. Stahl, G. 
Oost, P. Evans, P. Holt, M. Jaggers, N. Jones. (Fifth row) 
M. Curnutte, C. Long, R. Klecka, M. Kunkel, B. Bumm, L. 
Meachum, R. Antone, J. Boyd, H. Chappell, B. Tate, J. 
Chinn, M. Nelson, S. Collins, P. Thomasson, M. Eddings, M. 
Evans. (Sixth row) J. Francioni, S. Catey, M. Miller, P. 


WESTERN’S DEFENSE RECOVERED 20 fumbles — 
second highest in the OVC — in 1978. Overall, the defense 
ranked first in the conference, yielding slightly less than 
259 yards a game. A crucial fumble recovery against Austin 
Peay stopped a Governor drive in Western’s 17-13 win. 


Dever, M. Blackburn, B. Skaggs, L. Taylor, J. King, G. 
Turner, T. Templeton, J. Flippin, D. Suggs, S. Catlett, R. 
Seymour, D. Elliott, R. Hunter, G. Lee. (Seventh row) R. 
Roudenbush, T. Riggs, J. Newby, J. Birdwell, G. Nicks, J. 
Hall, E. Hammons, J. Lennon, B. Smith, D. Mullen, G. 
Goodwin, S. Corum, M. Hicks, R. Lee, K. Massey, R. 
Jackel, D. Neikirk. (Eighth row) K. Pickett, R. Clemons, T. 
Barron, R. Rennington, K. Holland, G. McReynolds, W. 
Brown, E. Prange, N. Berryman, K. McGrath, T. Smits, J. 
Lullo, J. Feix, Z. Lynum, B. Taylor, L. Starnes, J. Tinius, E. 
Tichenor, T. Bruggeman, S. Howard, P. Revelett. (Back 
row) P. Padron, D. Watkins, C. Smith, R. Dunn, B. Raf- 
ferty, B. Gilbert, J. Feix, B. Hape, F. Tate, S. Larimore, C. 
Carpenter, K. Goodwin, J. Lewis. 


“TRIPLE T” (Terrible Tony Towns) was the nickname 
given to the senior defensive end who was named to several 
All-American teams. Towns led the conference in tackles 
for losses and had 13 hits in Western’s 17-13 win over 


Austin Peay. 
— Roger Stinnett 
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catches and scored seven times. Gwinn recov- 
ered from an early season injury to catch 19 
passes, nine of which were for crucial first 
downs. 

Another factor that contributed to the 
team’s success was its surprisingly low number 
of turnovers. Despite its young offensive back- 
field, Western committed only 18 turnovers, 
13 fewer than the opponents. 

The defense ranked among Division I-AA’s 
best all season. Allowing averages of 165 
yards rushing and 93.5 yards passing a game, 
Western led the OVC in team defense for the 
eighth time in the last 16 years. 

Two-time All-OVC end Tony Towns (6-2, 
220), who led the conference in tackles for 
losses (18 for 72 yards), led a defense that 
included two other All-OVC picks, linebacker 
Reggie Hayden and deep back Carl Brazley. 
Hayden and Brazley led the conference in in- 
terceptions with five each. Linebacker Charles 

-DeLacey, who had 99 tackles, and back Fred 
Kixmiller were second-team All-OVC picks. 

Here is a summary of the season: 

UT-CHATTANOOGA, 42; Western, 15 — 
UT-C quarterback Tony Merendino ran for 
three touchdowns and threw for two others as 
the Mocs routed Western for the second 
straight year. Three fumbles and a blocked 
punt allowed Chattanooga to score four times 
on drives of less than 40 yards. Western out- 
gained UT-C in total yardage, (156-67) in the 
second half as Hall and freshman Marty Jag- 
gers combined to hit 16 of 29 passes in the 
game. 

“There’s nothing wrong with our team at 
all,” Feix said. ‘If we come on and continue to 
improve, I foresee a lot of bright spots.” 

WESTERN, 28; Illinois State, 6 — Western 
scored on drives of 56, 57, 60 and 83 yards 
and limited Illinois State to two field goals as 
the Toppers won a non-conference game for 
the first time in two years. Woods rushed for 
107 yards (the only game that a Western run- 
ner gained 100 yards on the ground all sea- 
son), and Hall hit 10 of 14 passes for 80 yards. 
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TAILBACK NATE JONES had a long afternoon in Coo- 
keville, Tenn., Oct. 14. The Tennessee Tech defense held 
Jones, Western’s leading rusher for the season, to 24 yards 
on 14 carries, but couldn’t overcome several crucial tur- 
novers as the Toppers won, 26-20. 


CALLING HIMSELF THE SMALLEST starting defen- 
sive lineman in American college football, freshman Tony 
Wells (5-foot-9, 185 pounds) played much bigger. Despite 
his quickness and determination, he was unable to block 
any of Eastern kicker Dave Flores’ three successful field 
goal attempts in Western’s 17-16 win. 


— Scott Robinson 
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WESTERN, 27; East Tennessee, 21 — 
Playing in Johnson City’s ‘‘mini-dome,”’ West- 
ern’s defense forced the Bucs into several key 
mistakes that decided the game. Towns recov- 
ered a fumble on the East Tennessee 29 in the 
first quarter to set up a score. A 42-yard inter- 
ception return by Brazley, who picked off 
three passes in the game, led to another. The 
game marked the debut of Skaggs, who rushed 
on 13 of Western’s 20 fourth-quarter offensive 
plays. Hall hit 12 of 20 passes for 181 yards, 
including a 36-yard pass to Preston that tied 
the score just before halftime. 

AKRON, 26; Western, 21 — Akron rushed 
for 292 yards, mostly coming on runs up the 
middle, to beat Western at home. ‘‘We used 
everything but a blackjack and a shotgun to 
stop them, and we still couldn’t,” Feix said. 
Akron’s offensive line, which averaged 23 
pounds a man heavier than Western’s defen- 
sive line, was a deciding factor in the game. 
Hall passed for 206 yards, but hit only three of 
13 passes during Western’s last four posses- 
sions. 

WESTERN, 26; Tennessee Tech, 20 — De- 
spite being penalized 11 times for 132 yards, 
Western relied on Hall, who passed for 159 
yards and ran for two touchdowns, to spoil 
Tech’s homecoming. A 37-yard acrobatic 
catch by Drake that set up a touchdown run by 
Skaggs in the second quarter highlighted the 
game. 

WESTERN, 17; Eastern, 16 — ABC Sports 
regionally televised the game between the 
OVC’s only two teams unbeaten in league 
play, and the players didn’t let the network 
down. The hero was an obscure freshman 
place kicker, Kavin McGrath, whose 25-yard 
field goal with no time left gave Western the 
win and a permanent lead in the OVC race. 

The winning kick was McGrath’s second at- 
tempt. The first kick, from 32 yards with 11 
seconds remaining, was wide left, but was nulli- 
fied by a roughing-the-kicker penalty against 
Eastern defensive end Rickie Rhodes. 

The game was probably Western’s best de- 
fensive effort of the season, but Hall and Pres- 
ton stole the show. Hall completed 15 of 27 


passes for 190 yards and Preston caught eight 
passes for 114 yards and a touchdown. 

WESTERN, 35; Morehead, 7 — Hall broke 
the touchdown passing record held by Johnny 
Vance and Leo Peckenpaugh as he hit 14 of 
22 passes for 230 yards and five scores. Pres- 
ton caught touchdown passes of 52, 23, and 
20 yards on his way to a seven-reception, 162- 
yard afternoon. The defense held highly re- 
garded Morehead quarterback Phil Simms to 
five completions for 86 yards and the More- 
head team to just 204 total yards. 

WESTERN, 54; Middle Tennessee, 0 — Six 
Hilltoppers scored touchdowns as Western 
highlighted Homecoming with a rout that as- 
sured it of at least a tie for the OVC champion- 
ship. The’ winning margin was the highest for 
any Western team in 10 years and the 54 
points was the most scored by the Hilltoppers 
since 1969. Western rushed for 291 yards, its 
highest total of the season, and limited Middle 
to 140 total yards. Western had five drives of 
less than 50 yards and Skaggs scored three 
times on short runs. 

WESTERN, 14; Murray, 6 — Western won 
its seventh OVC title and first since 1975 on 
the strength of a defense that limited Murray 
to 249 yards and the alert play of freshman 
deep back Barry Bumm who intercepted a 
Murray pass late in the game and ran it in fora 
touchdown. Bumm’s play was set up by Gwinn 
who downed a Ray Farmer punt on the one- 
foot line. Western’s first touchdown came on a 
one-yard run by Skaggs that was set up by a 
60-yard Hall pass to Preston. 


— Don White ||) 


FOOTBALL RESULTS 
Won 8 Lost 2 


Western 15 UT-CHATTANOOGA 42 
WESTERN 28 Illinois State 6 
WESTERN 17 Austin Peay 13 
WESTERN 27 East Tennessee 21 
Western 21 AKRON 26 
WESTERN 26 Tennessee Tech 20 
WESTERN 17 Eastern Kentucky 16 
WESTERN 35 Morehead 7 
WESTERN 54 Middle Tennessee 0 
WESTERN 14 Murray 6 


— Bryan Armstrong 
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Series by Scott Robinson : 

AFTER THE FINAL BUZZER, Eastern’s Dave Boot- FIGHTING FOR A REBOUND, Western’s Rick Wray TRUMBO SEEMINGLY points to the expired time on the 

check attempts a shot as Western’s Trey Trumbo raises his and Eastern’s Dave Tierney wrestle for the ball. Trumbo _ clock as Tierney gets the ball and prepares to shoot. The 
arms in a premature victory signal. still had his arms raised in a victory signal. foul on Wray was called after this picture. 


When the buzzer sounded, 
Western thought it had won 
the OVC championship. But 
the game wasn’t over. 


Republicans in 1964 rallied around an arch- 
conservative from Arizona named Barry Gold- 
water. Party faithfuls clung to him to the bitter 
end, although opinion polls rightly predicted a 
stunning defeat in November. 

“Tn your heart you know he’s right”’ was the 
slogan Goldwater hoped would turn national 
sentiment his way. 

The Democrats, rallying behind a Texan 
named Lyndon Johnson, countered with the 
jeer, “Yeah, and in your guts you know he’s 
nuts.” 

Fifteen years later, the two slogans epito- 
mize Western’s 1978-79 basketball season. 
Yes, in their hearts Westerners knew they had 


won the Ohio Valley Conference tournament 
championship, but in their anger they knew the 
OVC was nuts to allow those pretenders from 
Richmond, the Eastern Kentucky Colonels, to 
represent the conference in the national tour- 
nament. 

For weeks after the OVC tournament in 
early March, the atmosphere on the Hill was 
like a forgotten man’s funeral. People tried to 
forget March 3, the day they believed time had 
betrayed the most sacred of Western institu- 
tions, its basketball team. 

In room 141 of Diddle Arena, the office of 
coach Gene Keady, the rookie coach was lost 
within himself for several days before the dis- 


— Mark Lyons 


OVC OFFICIALS Burrell Crowell and Ralph Stout confer 
in the hectic minutes at the end of the Eastern-Western 
OVC tourney championship game. 


SEVERAL VIDEOTAPES and films of the final 16 sec- 
onds of the Eastern-Western game were shown to the two 
officials, conference commissioner Bob Vanatta and East- 
ern athletic director Don Combs in a special meeting called 
two days after the disputed game. 


— Mark Lyons 
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appointment wore off and his thoughts turned 
to the future. 

“It basically comes down to the fact that 
someone didn’t have the courage to make his 
decision,”’ Keady said. “‘This is supposed to be 
America. If I wanted to be treated like that, I’d 
move to Russia and be told what to do.” 

The ‘‘three-and-a-half-second fiasco” came 
at a time when Keady had captured the hearts 
of Western’s fickle fans. In a sense, the season 
had been an uphill struggle for Keady, a for- 
mer Arkansas assistant coach who knew little 
about Western and had never seen an OVC 
game when he was hired to replace Jim Rich- 
ards in March 1978. 

When Keady’s patient offensive style was 
attacked early in the season by fans accus- 
tomed to fast breaks in Diddle Arena, the 
coach waited for wins. When his team, which 
depended heavily on two freshmen, two trans- 
fers and only one senior, began to jell at mid- 
season and beat league-leading Eastern twice 
and national power Dayton, the skeptics got 
quiet and the bandwagon began to fill. 

The drama in the conference tourney final 
was set when Western and Eastern beat More- 
head and Middle Tennessee, respectively, in 
the first round of the tournament in Richmond. 
Eastern was on its way to the most number of 
wins in a season in its history (21), but had been 
beaten by Western twice, including a 78-77 
loss at home a month before. The Colonels 
desperately wanted a berth in the opening 
round of the NCAA tournament in Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., and a chance to show off James 
“Turk” Tillman, the nation’s third-leading 
scorer who averaged almost 29 points a game. 

When sophomore guard Mike Reese hit two 
free throws to put Western ahead by three 
points in the last minute of the championship 
game, it appeared Western would be making 
its 10th trip to the national tournament and its 
second in as many years. 

But a basket by Eastern’s Donnie Moore and 
a turnover by Reese gave Eastern a chance to 
win in the last 15 seconds. The Colonels 
missed three shots before substitute guard 
Dave Tierney grabbed a rebound and was 
fouled by Western center Rick Wray. 

Then confusion engulfed Alumni Coliseum. 
Officials Ralph Stout and Burrell Crowell said 
they didn’t know if the foul had occurred after 
the final buzzer because the crowd noise had 
prevented them from hearing the horn. 

They conferred with Eastern timer Roger 
Williams who said he was “‘in the dark” about 
the time of the foul and couldn’t make a judg- 
ment. Stout, the supervisor of OVC officials, 
then referred to Rule II, Section 12 of the 
basketball rule book. It says that when the 
officials and the timer cannot agree on whether 
a foul occurred after time expired, the foul 
shall be assessed. 

Tierney then stepped to the line and hit both 
free throws to give Eastern a 78-77 win. 

In the bedlam that followed, Western offi- 

continued on page 223 
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LANKY CENTER Rick Wray (6-8, 200) lacked heft to 
rebound well against stronger opponents. Wray, who 
played sparingly as a freshman and was then redshirted for 
a year, averaged 3.9 rebounds and 10 points and hit 57 


percent of his floor shots. 
— Mark Lyons 


a 


— Mark Lyons 
SENIOR Greg Jackson twisted a knee in practice a week 
before Western’s opener in Diddle against Duke, which was 
the preseason favorite to win the national championship. 
Jackson, the team’s leading rebounder and scorer, missed 
the first three games, two of which were Western losses. 


— Mark Lyons 
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cials sought media evidence of the game’s last 
few seconds and immediately protested the 
game to OVC commissioner Bob Vanatta. On 
the next day, Vanatta called a meeting for the 
following morning to hear evidence that the 
game had ended before the foul. 

Athletic director Johnny Oldham and Jim 
Richards, men’s athletic coordinator, present- 
ed three films, two taped radio broadcasts and 
a series of three still photographs at the meet- 
ing of Vanatta, Eastern athletic director Don 
Combs and the two officials. 

Vanatta and the two officials ruled that al- 
though the evidence presented them clearly 
showed that the foul occurred about 32 sec- 
onds after time had expired in the game, they 
had no jurisdiction to hear protests of NCAA 
tournament games. They conferred with Dr. 
Ed Steitz, secretary-editor of the NCAA rules 
committee, who told them that the conference 
could not recognize protests of disputed games 
under rule BR57 of the NCAA basketball rule 
book. 

For weeks, editorials in the local media 
urged Western to consider leaving the OVC in 
protest and numerous signs and banners on the 
Hill spoke of the obscure rule that cost West- 
ern a championship and of the Eastern timer 
who was accused of not having the heart to do 
his job. 

A fraternity marketed a T-shirt proclaiming 
“Entering Eastern Time Zone — add 342 sec- 
onds.” The shirt pictured a Western bus enter- 
ing Richmond and sold well on campus for 
several days. 

Two Western coeds spent five hours solicit- 

continued on page 224 


MEN’S BASKETBALL: (Front row) K. Dildy, G. Burbach, 
K. Ellis, K. Townsend, D. Thomas, M. Reese, M. Prince. 
(Second row) M. Edmonds, B. Burns, D. Geary, J. May, J. 
Washington, J. Rahn, R. Wray, C. McCormick, G. Jackson, 
T. Trumbo, A. McGuffin, L. Starnes. (Back row) D. Evans, 
J. Williams, C. Haskins, G. Keady, R. Hite, B. Edwards, M 
Jeannette. 


WESTERN STAYED within four points of Duke for the 
first 16 minutes of the opener in Diddle Arena, but a 
combined 49-point effort by All-Americans Mike Gminiski 
and Jim Spanarkel was too much for Western, which lost to 
the nation’s then top-ranked Blue Devils, 78-53. Western 
substitute Greg Burbach was held scoreless by Steve Gray 
late in the game. 
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— Bob Skipper 
CENTER RICK WRAY reflects Steve Mitchell’s shot in 
Western’s 85-61 OVC win against Austin Peay. Wray had 
the finest game of his career against Austin Peay, scoring 
21 points on eight of 10 from the floor. 


all 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD Brent Haskins, son of assistant coach 
Clem Haskins, couldn’t bear to watch the action in the close 
OVC game against Middle Tennessee. His companion is 
Kurtis Townsend, who tore cartilage in his right knee in the 
Dayton game and missed the remainder of the season. 
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ing money in front of the Downing University 
Center to buy the team a replica of the trophy 
that was given to Eastern. In part, it read “‘to 
the real OVC tournament winners” and it was 
presented to Keady at the basketball banquet. 

In the aftermath of the conference tourna- 
ment, few Westerners remembered that the 
1978-79 season was a success. Although the 
team finished 17-11, beat a nationally ranked 
team and was the best shooting team in West- 
ern history, fans chose to remember the East- 
ern disaster of March 3, a day when one stu- 
dent said he “‘lost a little faith in truth and 
justice.” 

In a way, the Eastern controversy should 
have been expected. In a year when Western’s 
team was as unpredictable as the chances of 
finding a lone parking space on campus during 
the week, irony characterized the season. 

Western lost twice to Murray, a team that 
finished 4-22 and lost every other conference 
game. Western beat Eastern twice (some say 
three times) and the Colonels lost only one 
other conference game. The Hilltoppers beat 
nationally ranked independent Dayton by six 
points on the road, but had to rally in the 
second half to beat Division II unknown Missis- 
sippi College by three points in Diddle Arena. 

The team was a somewhat motley assort- 
ment of freshmen, transfers and holdovers 
from the Richards regime. It had only one 
senior, forward Greg Jackson, but he had 
played only a year at Western after transfer- 
ring from a junior college. Early in the season, 
Keady started four transfers and a redshirt. 

Western’s main weakness was its lack of a 
center. The players who had occupied the dou- 
ble-post in Richards’ last year had left the 
team, and Keady had taken over too late to 


— Mark Lyons 


SOPHOMORE Mike Reese steals a pass from Tennessee 
Tech’s Pat Kannapel in Western’s 80-66 win. Reese hit 11 
of 14 floor shots and scored a career-high 26 points in the 
win in Diddle Arena. Reese’s 29 steals was three less than 
Trey Trumbo’s team-high total. 

— David Frank 


find a strong rebounder to fill the void. Thus, 
he was forced to sacrifice height and the fast- 
break for quickness and the passing game, the 
offense he had learned under Eddie Sutton at 
Arkansas. 

In the passing game, the ball is passed 
around the perimeter until a gap is found in the 
defense that allows an entrance pass for a 
layup or until an open 18-footer is available. 
Western’s offense was designed to free Jack- 
son for quick cuts across the lane for easy 
scores or to find 6-8 lanky center Rick Wray 
alone on the baseline for a short jumper. 

Forwards Jack Washington and Mike Prince 
and guards Trey Trumbo, Mike Reese and 
Kurtis Townsend were the men Keady wanted 
to take outside jumpers. The fast break wasn’t 


abandoned, as Western discovered late in the 
season, but it was severely curtailed because of 
the Toppers’ lack of a dominant rebounder to 
consistently start runouts. 

On defense, Western primarily used a man- 
to-man, but reverted to a 2-3 zone when it got 
into foul trouble. Keady tinkered with a half- 
court man-to-man press and a full-court trap 
press but both never were successful. 

The man-to-man carried Western down the 
stretch, particularly on road games. The de- 
fense limited Tennessee Tech and Eastern to 
38 percent shooting games late in the season 
as Western won important OVC contests. 
Western’s 68.7-point defensive average was 
the best in the conference, as was its 45 per- 
cent average for field goal defense, but the 


3y 


Toppers consistently had trouble defending 
teams with strong centers. 

On offense, Jackson, an All-OVC choice 
along with Trumbo, paced Western with a 18.2 
scoring average on 58 percent shooting from 
the field. The 6-5 senior from Atlanta led the 
conference with a 8.7 rebounding average and 
had high games of 28 points against Morehead 
and 14 rebounds against Dayton. 

Wray averaged 10 points and only 3.9 re- 
bounds and slumped badly in the last month of 
the season. His 21-point effort against Austin 
Peay midway through the season was his last 
strong inside game of the season. 

The starting guard tandem of Trumbo and 
Townsend averaged 9.3 and 8.5 points, re- 
spectively. The 6-5 Trumbo was considered 


the best defensive big guard in the conference 
and gave out a team-leading 95 assists. 

Townsend tore cartilage in his right knee in 
the Dayton game and missed the last 12 games 
after he had surgery. The transfer from Menlo 
Park Junior College played his best in the last 
two weeks before the injury when he averaged 
17 points on 65 percent shooting from the 
field. His ability to direct the offense was sorely 
missed down the stretch. 

“Kurtis’ injury probably meant the differ- 
ence in two, maybe three, games,” Keady said. 
“‘We needed a good ball handler in the East 
Tennessee and Murray losses. Kurtis could 
have done it. 

“We got off to a bad start with an injury 

continued on page 226 
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(Jackson missed the first three games with a 
sprained knee) and we closed in bad shape 
with Kurtis’ injury.” 

Reese was pushed into the starting lineup 
after Townsend’s injury. He responded with 
56 percent floor shooting during the OVC sea- 
son and ended with a 9.8 average, third high- 
est on the team. Late in the season, Reese’s 
outside shooting rescued Western several 
times when its passing offense was befuddled 
by strong zone defenses. 

The team’s 52.1 percent floor shooting for 
the year broke the Western record of 50.2 
percent set in 1974-75. Western shot better 
than 55 percent in its 7-5 OVC season. 

There were no major surprises in the first 
month and a half of the season. In fashioning a 
7-4 record before the OVC opener against 
Tech, Western beat who it was supposed to 
and lost to whom it was supposed to — name- 
ly Duke, which came to the opener in Diddle as 
the nation’s top-ranked team, Florida State, 
Illinois State and LaSalle. 

The LaSalle game in the Spectrum in Phila- 
delphia was typical of one of Western’s biggest 
problems all season. Western hit only 35 per- 
cent of its free throws (six of 17) as it allowed 
LaSalle to pull away in the second half to win, 
90-66. For the season, Western ranked last in 
the conference in free-throw percentage for 
the second straight year. It hit 65 percent from 
the line compared to 71 percent for the oppo- 
sition. 

Perhaps the most memorable game in the 
pre-OVC schedule was the 56-53 win over 
Mississippi College in Diddle in mid-December. 
In that game, Western jumped to an 8-0 lead in 
the first six minutes, but then went 9:45 with- 
out a score as the Division II team scored 18 
points. Western went to the dressing room at 
halftime trailing 21-14 and was booed by the 
crowd of 6,300. 

After Western rallied behind Jackson and 
Trumbo — the men who carried Western in its 
comebacks all season — in the second half to 
win, Keady lashed out at the fans. 

“T’ve been coaching for 21 years,” he said, 
“and that’s the first time I’ve ever been booed 
at home. The fans just don’t understand our 
system and what we’re trying to do. 

“And that doesn’t bother me at all. They 
can boo until they turn blue — just so they 
don’t boo my kids. They’re working too hard. 

“If they don’t accept me, that’s their fault.” 

The early offensive problem was caused by 
Western’s lack of practice against a zone. In 
the last six weeks of practice, Keady said his 
team concentrated on running its passing game 
against a man-to-man defense and virtually ig- 
nored the zone. Hence, after the Mississippi 
College game, Western saw a steady diet of 
zones. 

In late January, Western seemed to cure its 
offensive woes. In a two-week period starting 
in late January, the team peaked. It won three 
conference home games, against Austin Peay, 

continued on page 228 


COACH GENE KEADY’S insistence on enthusiasm and 
team unity led him to adopt a team motto and have it 
imprinted on the rear of Western’s practice shorts. 


— Mark Lyons 


— Mark Lyons 


MEN’S BASKETBALL RESULTS 
Won 17 Lost 11 


Western 
WESTERN 
Western 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
Western 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
Western 
Western 
WESTERN 
Western 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
Western 
WESTERN 
Western 
WESTERN 
WESTERN 
Western 
Western 
WESTERN 
Western 


DUKE 

Jacksonville State 
FLORIDA STATE 
Bowling Green State 
Mississippi College 
Evansville 

Davidson 

ILLINOIS STATE 
Butler 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
LASALLE 
TENNESSEE TECH 
Morehead State 
MURRAY 

Austin Peay 

Dayton 

Middle Tennessee 
Eastern Kentucky 
City College of NY 
MOREHEAD STATE 
Eastern Kentucky 
EAST TENNESSEE 
Tennessee Tech 
Austin Peay 
MURRAY STATE 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE 
Morehead State 


EASTERN KENTUCKY 


A MIDSEASON knee injury to point guard Kurtis Town- 
send forced junior Trey Trumbo to direct the Western 
offense and bring the ball up court against Eastern’s tough 
full-court press. Trumbo’s 95 assists led Western, but so did 
his 82 turnovers. 


QUICK HANDS and good court anticipation made sopho- 
more Mike Reese one of the best defensive guards in the 
nation, assistant coach Clem Haskins said. Reese, who 
started half of Western’s games, had 29 steals, three less 
than Trey Trumbo who led Western. 


— Bob Skipper 
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Middle and Eastern, beat Dayton on the road Ge ¢ @ pe & 


and City College of New York in Diddle. 

The Dayton game was the finest for Western 
all season. Behind the 17 of 19 floor shooting 
from the front line of Jackson, Wray, Washing- 
ton and freshman reserve center Craig McCor- 
mick, Western hit a conference record 78.4 
percent from the field in winning 78-72. 

During late January and early February, 
Western had a string of nine consecutive 
games that it hit better than 50 percent from 
the field. The hot shooting and pressure de- 
fense carried it into the tournament. 

Four teams tied for second in the confer- 
ence race with 7-5 records. Western was seed- 
ed second because it had beaten Eastern, the 
regular-season winner, twice. 

Western beat Morehead, a young team it 
had split with during the season, in the first 
round, 90-85, behind 55 percent team shoot- 
ing and the 40-point combined effort of Jack- 
son and Reese, who gave Western a potent 
outside-inside scoring attack in the last month 
of the season. Seven crucial free throws by 
freshman guard Kevin Dildy in the last two 
minutes kept Western ahead. 

In the championship game, Western held 
Tillman to four points on one-of-seven floor 
shooting and rallied behind Jackson and 
Reese, who combined for 42 points on 19 of 
28 shooting, to stay close to Eastern the entire 
game. 


— Don White 


— Judy Watson 


CENTER RICK WRAY battles a Jacksonville State Ga- 
mecock player for a rebound. Western won, 71-59. It was 
the first win of the season. 
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“Ss — 

uccess is a journey — nota 
destination,” Gene Keady liked to say 
during his first year at Western. 

It was an adage he’d use when asked 
about the importance of winning in 
collegiate basketball, but, in the end, it was 
an ideology that helped Keady keep his 
emotions restrained when 12 months of 
perspiration yielded a heartbreak. 

All in all, Keady took the disappointment 
well. Several hours after Eastern was 
declared the tournament champion, although 
the game’s officials were to later admit that 
Western was leading by a point when the 
game ended, Keady was on a plane bound 
for the East Coast, his thoughts on how he 
would woo a top high school player he 
thought could bolster Western’s front line 
the next season. 

“ve had so many things like that (the 
Eastern incident) happen to me in my 21 
years of coaching that I’ve learned to accept 
it,’ he would say later. “It happens to 
every coach. We become callous to it.” 

Keady’s ability to put aside the despair of 
the tournament attests to his resiliency, his 
belief that although winning a particular 
game is all-important, it’s only temporary 
and should drift into memories with the 
coming of another year, another challenge. 

Ironically, the Eastern dispute came at a 
time when Keady had things peaking — 
both on the basketball floor and with the 
sentiments of Western fans. 

The former Arkansas assistant coach 
came to Western in March 1978 amid the 
excitement of Western’s win over Syracuse 
in the national tournament. The athletic 
atmosphere was euphoric. Westerners talked 
of taking bold steps to drastically increase 
private donations to athletics, and Keady 
quickly championed their zeal. 

Within several months, he had spoken to 
about 50 civic, business and alumni groups 
in Kentucky. He went to Washington, D.C., 


and New York expounding on his gospel of 
the “‘Three Ds”’ that are the foundation of 
his coaching philosophy. 

Dedication, discipline and defense 
composed Keady’s sales pitch and are the 
components he believes can build a program 
of national championship caliber at Western. 

His efforts were successful. The 42-year- 
old Kansan with the dark complexion and 
straightforward personality was a major 
reason the donations to the Hilltopper 
Hundred Club, the athletic booster 
organization, increased fourfold during the 
spring and fall of 1978. 

In the process, Keady’s recruiting budget 
doubled. Basketball worshipers on the Hill 
began to drool about the prospects for the 
rejuvenated program. 

Keady was at his best when he was 
wheeling and dealing for Western basketball. 
His insistence on improving Western’s 
recruiting appeal, something that had waned 
during Jim Richards’ last several seasons as 
head coach, resulted in the $48,000- 
renovation of Diddle Hall as the home for 
the basketball team. He once boasted of 
personally selling about 60 of the elite Red 
Towel Club memberships to the Hundred 
Club. 

Keady’s adherence to hard work and 
enthusiasm soon won him over to Western 
fans. ‘‘The thing I’ll remember the most 
about my first year at Western is the way 
the selection committee made me feel 
comfortable when I was interviewed for the 
job,” he said. “They were really down-to- 
earth people. 

“I liked the way I was accepted from the 
first and the way the players and the fans 
supported my philosophy. 

“Folks around here take a lot of pride in 


A 74-75 LOSS to Illinois State left the team dejected in the 
dressing room. Keady tried to relieve some of the depres- 
sion by giving the players some words of incentive. 


a eRe 


— Mark Tucker 


being class people. From the beginning, they 
wouldn’t let me be a second-class person.” 
But there were skeptics. When his 
insistence on offensive patience and several 
poor home games caused booing in Diddle 
Arena early in the season, he stuck to his 
guns, determined to ride the storm out. 
Keady turned to his weekly television 
show and the press to educate the public on 
the style of play he thought could make 
Western a winner. He believed his young 


ANOTHER CLOSE GAME kept Keady on the edge of his 
seat watching the action along with his assistant coaches. 
Western slipped by Morehead by two in the game. 


— Mark Lyons 


team, which had only one starter taller than 
6 foot 6, could win with a patient passing 
offense and a strong man-to-man defense. 

With no dominating rebounder capable of 
starting a consistent fast break, Keady 
downplayed the running game, which 
created criticism in December when 
Western’s passing attack was bewildered by 
several strong zone defenses. 

In a story he wrote for the Herald, Keady 
explained his system and appealed for 
support. When the team won four of its 
next five games, the criticism dwindled. A 
five-game winning streak at midseason which 
included a six-point road win over national 


power Dayton, silenced all skeptics. By 
early February, Keady’s system was well 
implemented and accepted. 

Forging a 17-11 record with a team 
without a true center attests to the success 
of the Keady system. The team’s success is 
an extension of Keady’s personality. 

‘“‘Aggressiveness and enthusiasm are the 
two biggest aspects of my personality, 
Keady said. “Enthusiasm — I guess a better 
way to say it is intelligent courage.”’ 

And intelligent courage is what carried 
Western during its first season under Keady. 


— Don White 


— Mark Tucker 


REFEREE BURRELL CROWELL tells Coach Keady that 
he had better stay on the bench. 


— Harold Sinclair 


A LATE WHISTLE on a time out call got Keady off the 
bench to argue that there were seven seconds left on the 
clock. The referees said there were only two seconds left 
during the televised game with Middle Tennessee. The 
referees won out in the end. 


— Mark Lyons 


BEFORE THE FINAL FREE THROWS were awarded to 
Eastern, Keady had a long heated discussion with referees 
Ralph Stout and Burrell Crowell. 
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With 15 wins and 14 losses, 


the women’s basketball team had .. . 


Nothing to brag about 


I; was a turnaround season. 

But for the women’s basketball team, the 
season turned around the wrong way. It fin- 
ished with 15 wins and 14 losses. 

The Hilltoppers were favored to win the 
Kentucky Intercollegiate Women’s Champion- 
ship after finishing second for the past three 
years. They didn’t make it out of the opening 
game against the University of Louisville. 

The season looked promising a few weeks 
before the first game. The recruits were 


ke 

a 4 
im 

— Mark Lyons 

A FRAMED POEM vas one of the gifts coach Julia Yeater 

received when she resigned in November. The poem was 


autographed by the team after their first and last scrim- 
mage before Ms. Yeater left. 


DEJECTED, Laurie Heltsley sits alone after Western lost 
to Morehead, 77-72, in the OVC tournament final. The 
tournament was one of the season’s high points. 


— David Frank 


Women's Basketball 


strong, and only two team members had gradu- 
ated the previous year. 

“We’ve got the best team we’ve ever had,” 
coach Julia Yeater said Nov. 9. But four days 
later, she accepted a coaching job with the 
Minnesota Fillies of the Women’s Professional 
Basketball League. 

Assistant coach Eileen Canty was promoted 
to interim coach nine days before the first 
game. As if getting used to a new coach 
weren’t enough, the team was plagued with 


injuries, sparse crowds and games lost in the 
final seconds. 

An example is the Jan. 27 Middle Tennes- 
see game. 

There had been a “‘Red Towel Spirit Con- 
test” shortly before the men’s basketball game 
which was broadcast as the Ohio Valley Con- 
ference “‘Game of the Week.” 

The men beat Middle by one point in double 
overtime. 

But most of the screaming, ecstatic fans who 


had witnessed the men’s victory were gone by 
the start of the women’s game. 

An eerie silence hung in the air as the wom- 
en warmed up for their game. “I’m really dis- 
appointed in the student support,” Ms. Canty 
said, looking up at the empty stands. 

In the game, Western had been down as 
much as 10 points but had a one-point lead at 
halftime. When the clock stopped with three 
minutes and 18 seconds left, the Toppers were 
down by seven. 

Senior Donna Doellman lay under the bas- 
ket, clutching her knee. As she was carried off 
in a stretcher, a handful of spectators applaud- 
ed. 

When play resumed, each team scored four 
more baskets. Western lost, 86-79, and its re- 
cord was seven wins, eight losses. 

But the season did have some high points. 
Western sneaked in a one-point victory over 
the University of Kentucky in Lexington and 


upset nationally ranked Tennessee Tech in the 
OVC tournament in Richmond. 

It’s just that many pre-season speculators 
had thought the 1978-79 team would be one of 
Western’s best. 

The Toppers had recruited their tallest cen- 
ters ever — 6-foot-3 Jane Lockin and 6-2 
Belinda Bradley. 

Three seniors returned — Pam Hart, Donna 
Doellman and Beth Blanton. All had averaged 
in double figures the year before. 

Brenda Chapman, the leading scorer, and 
point guard Linda Howard had graduated. But 
freshman Shari Price and sophomore Karen 
Frierson were expected to fill in. 

But the resignation of Ms. Yeater was a 
tough blow to many on the team. 

The unexpected loss of Ms. Hart was also 
devastating. In the opening game against Bel- 
mont, she injured her knee, never to return to 
the lineup. She had scored 19 points and seven 


rebounds in Western’s 72-58 victory. 

“The injuries definitely plagued us,” Ms. 
Canty said. “Pam was out the whole year; 
Donna was out half the year — you never 
knew when she would be there. 

“And Jane Lockin would have come along a 
lot sooner if she hadn’t been bothered by a bad 
ankle off and on.” 

With others sidelined occasionally by flu or 
stomach virus, Ms. Canty never found a consis- 
tent lineup. 

“Injuries are something you have to deal 
with every day,”’ she said. ‘““You have to hope 
that they won’t come during a crucial time of 
the season. But they did.” 

Another blow was the Toppers’ 70-67 loss 
March 1 to the University of Louisville in the 
KWIC tournament. The game in Diddle Arena 
ended the season. 

It was another tear-jerking, last-minute loss. 

continued on page 232 


— Mark Lyons 


GUARD Shari Price tries to manuever the ball around 
Murray’s Barbara Herndon. Western won the home game, 
72-68, in overtime. 
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Nothing .. 


The team missed four of its last five shots in 
the final three minutes, turned the ball over 
twice and let Louisville beat its press for easy 
layups. Ms. Blanton ended her career two 
points short of Ms. Chapman’s 1,436-point re- 
cord. 

“We lost so many heartbreakers,” Ms. 
Canty said. “‘I’d almost rather get beat by 20 
points. Then you can look at the statistics and 
say, ‘OK, we did this and this wrong, and we’ll 
work on it.’ 

“With the close ones, though, you can’t tell 
what went wrong from looking at a piece of 
paper. You just have to wonder.” 

With the absences of Ms. Hart and Ms. 
Doellman, 5-10 forward Alicia Polson stepped 
into a starting role and improved her 4.3-point 
freshman average. She was second in scoring 
with a 12-point average and hit 55 percent of 
her field goal attempts. 

Ms. Blanton, who switched from forward to 
guard, led the team in scoring with a 13.6 
average. ‘““She was a main contributor to the 
team in her leadership and experience,” Ms. 
Canty said. ‘Beth was always there.” 

Ms. Price scored 20 points in the first home 
game and drove for several layups and loose 
balls. The endless energy remained, and by 
season’s end, she had an 11-point average and 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL TEAM: (Front row) P. Hart, 
B. Bradley, J. Lockin, A. Polson, D. Doellman, (Second 
row) V. Higgs, S. Fulkerson, C. Van Fleet, L. Heltsley, P. 
Herriford, E. Canty. (Back row) A. Gay, K. Frierson, B. 
Blanton, S. Price, C. Robinson. 


TRYING TO PASS the ball, Morehead’s Connie Ryan 
loses control and is charged by guard Shari Price. Western 
lost the home game, 67-60. 


— Bob Skipper 
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led the team in assists with 105. 

Ms. Doellman was hospitalized briefly after 
she had a back muscle spasm a few days be- 
fore the season started, and she later injured 
her knee. But she struggled to an 8.4-point 
average and was second in rebounding with 
6.5 a game. 

“We were really balanced in scoring this 
year,” Ms. Canty said. “‘They were unified and 
the common goal was there.”’ 

The Toppers were 4-2 before Christmas 
break. They won their first game afterward but 
fell into a five-game losing slump in January. A 
total of 25 points separated Western and its 


five opponents during that stretch. 


“We couldn’t get over the hump,” Ms. 
Canty said. ‘‘We weren’t losing bad — two or 
three points — but we couldn’t get out of it. 

“We had a tendency to pattern ourselves. 
They didn’t want to go past the first option and 
tried to force the first option — even when it 
wasn’t there.’’ Western averaged 25 turnovers 
a game because of its sloppy passing. 

The slump was broken by a 28-point victory 
over Austin Peay at home Jan. 22. Two nights 
later Ms. Doellman sank a 20-foot jump shot at 
the buzzer to give Wetern a 67-66 victory over 
Kentucky, which had beaten the Tops in the 
KWIC final the year before. 

It was the Tops’ first KWIC win in six games. 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL RESULTS 


Won 15 Lost 14 
WESTERN 72 Belmont 58 
WESTERN 62 Vanderbilt 52 
WESTERN 67 Bellarmine 53 
Western 58 LOUISVILLE 64 
Western 60 NORTHERN KENTUCKY 69 
WESTERN 65 New Orleans 38 
WESTERN 76 Bellarmine 44 
Western 66 NORTHERN KENTUCKY 69 
Western 73 EAST TENNESSEE 78 
Western 60 TENNESSEE TECH 63 
Western 60 MOREHEAD 67 
Western 68 MURRAY 75 
WESTERN 85 Austin Peay 57 
WESTERN 67 Kentucky 66 
Western 79 MIDDLE TENNESSEE 86 
WESTERN 90 Eastern 66 
WESTERN 80 Belmont 75 
Western 77 MOREHEAD 94 
WESTERN 80 _ Eastern 62 
WESTERN 75 Murray 67 
WESTERN 69 Tennessee Tech 67 
Western 72 MOREHEAD 77 
Western 68 TENNESSEE TECH 69 
WESTERN 59 Louisville 57 
WESTERN 91 Austin Peay 67 
WESTERN 72 Murray 68 
Western 58 KENTUCKY 62 
Western 63 MIDDLE TENNESSEE 82 
Western 67 LOUISVILLE 70 


The chance for a high finish in the seven-team 
league was growing dim. But Ms. Canty ex- 
pected the team to peak around state tourna- 
ment time, when the winner advances to the 
region. 

Western won three of its next five games in 
preparing for the first OVC tournament. Only 
prestige rode on the February tournament’s 
outcome, since the winner didn’t advance to 
another tournament. 

Despite their fifth-seeded ranking, the Top- 
pers put together some of their finer efforts in 
capturing the runner-up trophy. 

A 75-67 victory over Murray in the first 
round left Western paired against No. 1-seed- 
ed Tennessee Tech, which had beaten the 
Tops by three points in January. 

Ms. Price, who scored a career-high 24 
points in the second match-up with Tech, 
tapped in a cross-floor in-bounds pass from Ms. 
Polson at the buzzer to give Western a 69-67 
win. 

But Morehead, which later won the KWIC 
crown, downed Western, 77-72, in the OVC 
tournament final. 

Ms. Price was named the tournament’s Most 
Valuable Player, and Ms. Lockin, who had 16 


— David Frank 


TRAPPED by Morehead’s Robin Harmon and Donna Ste- 
phens, Alicia Polson looks for an open player. Western lost 
the game in Diddle Arena, 67-60. 


BUBBLEGUM belps Cretia Robinson pass the time during 
the final day of tryouts. The Greenville junior is a manager 
for the team. 


rebounds against Tech, also made the all-tour- 
nament team. 

The season was anticlimactic after the OVC 
tournament. Western split the last six games, 
including a 62-58 home-court loss to Ken- 
tucky. A win would have allowed Western to 
pass Kentucky into fourth place in the KWIC 
and to be paired in the lower bracket of the 
KWIC tournament. 

The loss kept Western in fifth place, as the 
Tops finished 5-7 in the KWIC. Ms. Canty was 
optimistic about beating third-seeded Louis- 
ville — a task Western had done two weeks 
before — until those disastrous three minutes 
at the close of the season. 

Ms. Canty said the team accomplished some 
noteworthy goals. Western outrebounded its 
opponents, 42.7-41.9, for the first time. 

“We also played good defense and held a lot 
of teams way below their averages,” she said. 
“Nobody came in here knowing they were 
going to roll over us.”’ 


— Beth Taylor 


— Mark Lyons 
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Nine days notice 


I. was a rainy 16th of November, and Eileen 
Canty was making her debut at the Ohio Valley 
Conference pre-season press day. 

She was nervous. The seven men coaches 
had just finished expounding on the trials and 
tribulations of their teams. 

_ “Everybody told me to be sure and start out 
with a joke, but I decided against it,” the wom- 
en’s basketball coach said. 

She was the first to address the room full of 
writers, most of them men. 

“I don’t know many jokes I could tell in 
mixed company, and I didn’t think it would be 
right for me to ask the women to leave.” 

A ripple of laughter broke through the 
room. 

She was in. 

A week earlier, Ms. Canty had attended 
another press conference — as assistant 
coach. 

But Julia Yeater, who had coached the Hill- 
toppers to a two-year 44-18 record, resigned 
in mid-November to become coach of the 
Women’s Professional Basketball League’s 


— Scott Robinson 


COACH EILEEN CANTY shouts “Play No. 4” to her 
team in the tournament game against Tennessee Tech. 


AFTER BEATING the OVC tournament’s No. 1 seed, 
Cyndi Van Fleet and Jane Lockin embrace on the court at 
Eastern. The Toppers beat Tennessee Tech, 69-67, in their 
second tournament game. 

— David Frank 


Minnesota Fillies. Ms. Canty was named inter- 
rim coach nine days before the first game. 

Not only did she have to think up a quick 
joke for the OVC press conference, she had to 
think up some quick plans for the 1978-79 
season. 

“IT was scared,” she said. “Instead of coming 
in and asking, ‘What are we going to do in 
practice today?’ I was coming in and making all 
the decisions.” 

A head coaching job was a goal she had 
hoped to reach in a few years. But suddenly 
the 23-year-old was thrown into coaching 14 
women who had established a winning tradi- 
tion. 

There was also the pressure of knowing her 
job could be temporary. 

“People were calling here all year long 
wanting to know if there was a coaching job 
open,” Ms. Canty said. 

The Sterling, Va., native was an assistant 
coach for scouting at the University of Tennes- 
see, a nationally ranked team, and she taught 
classes there while working on her Master of 
Science degree in 1977-78. 

She earned her Bachelor of Arts degree in 
physical education at Emory and Henry in Vir- 
ginia, and as a senior she was voted the basket- 
ball team’s Most Valuable Player. She aver- 
aged 15 points and 11 rebounds a game. 

Her youth didn’t affect her ability to main- 
tain authority over the team. ‘“‘They all thought 
I was older,’’ she said at the end of the season. 
“It doesn’t matter now if they know my age 


because I think I’ve gained their respect.” 

When the team played well, the job was 
easy. But the Hilltoppers didn’t have a great 
season, finishing 15-14 and losing a lot of close 
ball games. 

When they played badly, she was the first to 
say so. But the close ones baffled her. “One of 
the hardest things is walking into the locker 
room after a close loss. What do you say to 


them?” 
She walked into the gym before each game 


looking up into the stands, which were usually 
empty. In doubleheaders, when the women 
played before the men, the crowd, coming in 
to get good seats for the men’s games, often 
caught the tail-end of the women’s. 

She said she had heard some of her players 


CO et#ea.........g#.#allee ree 


say they enjoyed the crowds — but that they 
didn’t expect them. 

“People just aren’t ready to accept it (wom- 
en’s basketball) here,’’ Ms. Canty said. “You 
can talk to people and tell them we work just 
as hard as the men and practice and play the 
same game. They won’t say anything bad 
about you. But they just won’t come in and 
support us.” 

She said she feels disheartened for the wom- 
en not receiving the crowds she thinks they 
deserve. But she enjoys her work and makes 
plans on how to improve the program with 
recruits, a new booster club, a new office and 
the team itself. 

A sparkle comes to her eyes. 

“‘They’re so outgoing and sincere. That has 
been the most enjoyable part of it all.” 


— Beth Taylor 


NEW COACH Eileen Canty gives instructions to Laurie 
Heltsley during an OVC tournament game. 


amma SS 
— David Frank 
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Cheerleaders 


New faces 
and a new home 


Moving to the end of the basketball court to 
lead “‘sideline’’ cheers was a change that 
cheerleader captain Wayne Herner said 
caused the squad “‘grief.”’ 

The men’s basketball and football cheer- 
leaders were moved from the sidelines because 
they were in front of seating for the Hilltopper 
Hundred Club, a group of athletics benefac- 
tors. The seating had been for students. 

“T realize we shouldn’t be directly in front of 
the seats, but we shouldn’t be stuck in the 
corner either,’’ Herner, a Brooks junior, said. 
“It seems like we’re slowly losing our recogni- 
tion.” 

The only time the fans see the cheerleaders 
now is during time outs, Herner said. ““We 
need more direct eye contact.” 

He said the squad is cramped in its new 
location, making it difficult to do as many part- 
ner stunts. 

Another change was Mr. Hilltopper, the 
school mascot, who made his debut at the 
season’s first basketball game. 

Dressed in red coattails, bow tie and top hat, 
and with red towel in hand, Jim Pauley, an 
Owensboro senior, entertained the crowd dur- 
ing time outs. 

Pauley said he improvised his actions ac- 
cording to the crowd’s response. ‘‘The whole 
idea is just to help the team.” 

To increase spirit at women’s basketball 
games, a six-member cheerleading squad was 
elected in September. The squad was selected 
from interviews, skill tryouts and a final tryout 
judged by a group of faculty members and a 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL CHEERLEADERS: (Front 
row) J. Dockery, B. Crowe. (Back row) S. Graves, T. 
Daugherty, B. Morgan, K. Parker. 


FOOTBALL AND MEN’S BASKETBALL CHEER- 
LEADERS: (Front row) L. Vessels, J. Kimmel, L. Norris, S. 
Gordon, S. Phillips. (Back row) J. Pauley, W. Herner, T. 
Rhoades, R. Carr, D. White, C. Moore. 


student member. The procedure was the same 
as for the men’s basketball and football cheer- 
leaders. 

Kelly Parker, a Quality freshman, was the 
squad’s new captain. “‘It gives a lot more stu- 
dents a chance,”’ she said. “Before, you either 
got varsity or nothing at all.” 

Miss Parker, who tried out for the men’s 
squad but didn’t make it, said the tryouts for 
the new squad weren’t as hard. 

Cheering for the women’s team was “a little 
hard to adjust to,” Miss Parker said. “‘It 
doesn’t really matter who you cheer for, 
though. It’s all the same, really.” 

Barry Morgan, a Nashville freshman, said he 
was dissappointed with the fans’ attendance 
and participation at women’s games. ‘‘The 
least they could do is yell,” he said. ‘“‘We feel 
bad if they don’t.” 

A new supervisor was hired to direct both 
squads. Mary Anne Chinn, a graduate assistant 
under supervision of Ron Beck, the squad’s 
faculty adviser, attended practices with the 
squads, went to home games to supervise 
them and traveled to away games with the 
members. 

Besides cheering, the cheerleaders silk- 
screened T-shirts during football season, pro- 
moted spirit contests by placing notes in mail- 
boxes in dorms and helped at the YMCA 
cheerleading clinic for high school and grade 
school squads. 

The squad attended the Universal Cheer- 
leaders Association camp at Memphis State 
University in August. The group attends the 
camp every year. 

Sara Jane Gordon, a Princeton sophomore, 
said she expects a little more participation 
from fans. “I like them to show a little interest 
in the team,” she said. ‘They want superstars, 
but they seem to discourage them by not being 
behind them.” 

Miss Gordon and Herner said memorable 
events of the year included the Illinois-Western 
football game, when some Illinois State fans 
removed their clothes and ran onto the field, 
and the Eastern-Western football game in Oc- 
tober, which was regionally televised by ABC- 
Ve 

Herner said the hardest part of being a 
cheerleader, for him, was being captain. “‘ 
have to keep everybody motivated, wanting to 
cheer. The new ones seem to get down when 
we’re losing,” he said. 

“We eat, sleep and drink together,” Miss 
Gordon said. “‘The hardest thing to accept is 
everyone’s pessimistic viewpoint about us. 
They think we’re in it for the show. We’re out 
there for them, not us.” 


— Nancy Jane Salato 
and Margaret Shirley (| 


EMPTY SEATS face the women’s basketball cheerleaders 
at the Jan. 17 game against Morehead. The seats for the 
Hundred Club were not used during the women’s games, 
and there were regular crowds of about 300. 


> F 


— Mark Lyons 


MR. HILLTOPPER Jim Pauley is tossed in a blanket at 
the Ohio Valley Conference basketball championship game 
at Eastern. Pauley got his job after basketball coach Gene 
Keady’s daughter suggested a mascot. 


APART FROM THE CROWD, the men’s cheerleading squad _ the sidelines because they blocked the view of the Hundred Club, 
leads cheers in the endzone. The cheerleaders were moved from which took over seating formerly for students. 


| 


— Bob Skipper 
A 67-65 LOSS at Murray State University 
leaves Jennifer Kimmel, a Beechmont senior, 
upset. The men’s cheerleading squad usually 
attended Ohio Valley Conference away games 
and games close to Western. 
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— Mark Lyons 
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Giranast? and “injury” became almost 
synonymous words when all seven of the Hill- 
toppers fell victim to bruises and scrapes. 

“‘An inch can make the difference between 
making and missing a move,” second-year 
coach Sally Krakoviak said about the numer- 
ous spills her gymnasts made. 

But in the state tournament in March, the 
team recovered enough to post its highest 
score of the year — 130.45. But it still finished 
third of four teams. 

By virtue of a new qualifying system, West- 
ern was eligible for regional competition, but 
the Toppers finished eighth of 12 teams witha 
120.80 in its last meet of the season March 16 
and 17 at James Madison University in Harri- 
sonburg, Va. 

‘“‘We definitely hit everything in the state but 
not in the region,” Miss Krakoviak said. 

It was the end of a season that had been 
somewhat less than satisfying. 

Freshman recruit Annette Thurman quit the 
team a week before its opening meet, Western 
was ineligible for a team score in one meet, and 
the team finished with a 4-8 won-lost record. 

In their first meet, Dec. 2 against Memphis 
State here, the Toppers’ string of injuries start- 
ed, and the team lost, 118.8-110.25. Senior 
Charlie Farrington was on crutches with an 
injured foot, senior Libby Goff couldn’t com- 
pete in her best event — the uneven parallel 
bars — because of a jammed finger, and junior 
Betsy Terrell hyperextended her elbow in the 
middle of her bar routine and had to leave the 
meet. 

Junior Barby Shields placed first all-around 


A 7.25 was Kathy Flanary’s reward for her performance 
on the uneven parallel bars in the Feb. 5 UK meet. Western 
won the meet, 121.55-117.95. 


and junior Kathy Flanary was fourth. 

In a Jan. 13 quadrangular meet at Indiana 
University, Western finished last with a 111.75 
score. Miss Shields placed third all-around and 
won the vaulting event with an 8.5 score. Miss 
Farrington returned to the lineup, and Miss 
Goff was able to compete on the bars. 

Just as the Hilltoppers were regaining 
strength, Miss Shields’ back was injured, and 
she had to miss an away meet against Eastern 
Jan. 28. Western lost, 127.35-107.75. 

The Toppers experienced victory’s sweet 
taste in their Feb. 5 home meet against the 
University of Kentucky — Western won, 
121.55-117.95. Miss Shields was back after 
her injury and was first. Miss Goff was third all- 
around. 

At the Southeast Missouri quadrangular 
Feb. 16, Western placed third with 111.9 
points. Freshman Mary Ellen Schreiner injured 
her foot on the balance beam and spent the 
remainder of the season in a cast. 

In one of its better meets of the season, 
Western placed second of three teams in a 
home meet against Ball State and nationally 
ranked Louisville. Louisville won with a 
135.85, and Western posted a 127.5. 

Miss Shields was second all-around and Miss 
Goff was fourth. 

They won their last meet before the state 
tournament, 122-120.4, over Kentucky. Miss 
Goff placed first, Miss Shields was second, and 
Miss Farrington won the bars event. 

“I was pleased with the end of the season,”’ 
Miss Krakoviak said. “The scores were begin- 
ning to show what we’re capable of when 
we’re healthy.” 


— Beth Taylor 


— Mark Tucker 
CELEBRATING after one of their best meets of the sea- 
son are Kathy Flanary, Charlie Farrington, Pam Moss, 
Barby Shields and coach Sally Krakoviak. Western placed 
second in the home trimeet against the University of Louis- 
ville and Ball State. 
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GYMNASTICS TEAM: K. Flanary, L. Goff, B. Terrell, M. 
Schreiner, B. Shields, P. Moss. 


— David Frank 


— Harold Sinclair 
ACCIDENTS do happen, and when Charlie Farrington 
miscalculated her dismount from the balance beam, she 
landed on the mats. Pam Moss and Kathy Flanary were 


helping as guides during the practice session. 
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— Harold Sinclair 


PRACTICE makes perfect, or so the gymnastics team 
hoped. Coach Sally Krakoviak helps a team member with 
floor exercises during a practice session. 


WHILE WARMING UP before the UK meet, Charlie 
Farrington takes time out to talk with Pam Moss, who had a 
cyst on her ankle and couldn’t compete. 


— David Frank 
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ny « = TEAMMATE Mark “‘Tex”’ Ritter and a timer cheer on Ron 

eg. = Finley during the home meet against Kentucky. Finley set a 

: record in the 200-yard freestyle swim with a time of 
i .= 1:43.319, but lost the 200-yard backstroke. 
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— Mark Lyons 


COACH BILL POWELL SHOUTS encouragement to 
Ron Finley in the home meet against Evansville and Missou- 
ri-Rolla, which Western won. Finley finished first in the 200- 
yard backstroke and the 200-yard individual medley. 
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Swimming 


Almost perfect 


A perfect record for the swim team was 
blemished in its last dual meet of the season. 

The Toppers headed into the meet with a 
winning streak of 20 dual meets, but the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky stopped the streak with a 
63-50 victory. 

The Toppers made up for it, though, by 
winning the Midwestern Independent Intercol- 
legiate Championship. It was the first year 
Western had competed for the title. 

“We worked for the Midwestern meet all 
season long,” coach Bill Powell said. ““Winning 
it was the highlight of the year.” 

Although there were six teams competing 
for the title, the affair soon turned into a dual 
meet between Western and Eastern, the de- 
fending champion. 

The Toppers had a 27-point lead over East- 
ern and needed combined wins by Notre 
Dame’s Don Casey and Western’s 400-yard 
freestyle relay team to win, 446-443. 

Mark ‘Tex’ Ritter, who was named the 
team’s most improved swimmer for the second 
consecutive year, was a pleasant surprise dur- 
ing the championship meet. 

According to the pre-meet seeds, Ritter was 
expected to score four points, but he had four 
top-10 finishes in his events for 42 points. 

Six school records were set in the meet. 
Butch Dymowski had a :21.3 in the 50-yard 
freestyle and a :47.01 in the 100-yard frees- 
tyle. Ron Finley had a 1:41.09 in the 200-yard 
freestyle and a 1:55.3 in the 200-yard back- 
stroke. Freshman Rich Rodenbeck had a 1:01 
in the 100-yard backstroke, and the 400-yard 
freestyle relay team of Dymowski, Ritter, Fin- 
ley and Jay Carter had a 3:08.6. 

Western opened its 8-1 season in Charles- 


ton, W. Va., beating Morris Harvey in a dual 
meet and winning the Morris Harvey Relays 
the following day. 

Before the first home meet against Eastern, 
Powell said he had figured the Toppers could 
win by nine. He was wrong, as Western won by 
7S). 

Diver Tom Angsten was the key to the victo- 
ry as he won both the required and optional 
diving events. It was his first competition in 142 
years. 

The Toppers took nine of 13 events to beat 
Vanderbilt, 74-39, for the first time in seven 
meets. 

In Charleston, Ill., the Toppers were led by 
Finley and Roberto Ledesma as they beat Divi- 
sion II power Eastern Illinois, 66-47. 

Finley, who was named the team’s most 
valuable and most dedicated swimmer, took 
first place in both the 200-yard freestyle and 
the 200-yard backstroke. He had times of 
1:44.6 and 1:58.9. 

Ledesma, a sophomore from Quito, Equa- 
dor, had three career bests in the meet. He 
swam the 200-yard individual medley in 
2:01.7, the 200-yard butterfly in 2:01 and the 
butterfly leg of the 400-yard medley relay in 
DZS 

In the last meet of the season, Kentucky 
beat the Toppers, 63-50. It was Western’s first 
loss since Feb. 11, 1977, when Vanderbilt beat 
them. 

In the Kentucky meet, Finley set a pool 
record in the 200-yard freestyle with a 
1:43.319. But for the second time in his two 
years at Western, Finley lost a race when Ken- 
tucky’s Matt Williams won the 200-yard back- 
stroke. 


— Mark Lyons 


Freshman Rusty Myers set a school record 
in the 500-yard freestyle with a 4:45.4. 

The winning streak ‘‘was nice while it last- 
ed,” he said. “But you can’t be too disappoint- 
ed when you lose to a team that has twice the 
scholarships that you have.” 


— Rick Wood 


SWIMMING RESULTS 


WESTERN 52 Morris Harvey 35 
Morris Harvey Relays 1st of 5 
WESTERN 54 Southeast Missouri 41 
WESTERN 69 Eastern 44 
WESTERN 72 Louisville 41 
WESTERN 74 Vanderbilt 39 
WESTERN 66 Eastern Illinois 47 
WESTERN 66 Evansville 47 
WESTERN 73 Missouri-Rolla 39 
Western 50 KENTUCKY 63 
MIIC 1st of 6 


SWIM TEAM: (Front row) J. Mason, J. Cavana, T. Ang- 
sten, C. Jircitano, T. Heinze, T. McClure. (Second row) J. 
Millikin, S. Irwin, R. Ledesma, B. Jackson, J. Westfall, R. 
Finley. (Back row) S. Strait, R. Vizzari, R. Myers, D. Ge- 
rard, M. Hackler, M. Bezold, S. Krigbaum, T. Mauntel, J. 
Carter, M. Ritter, B. Dymowski, R. Rodenbeck, J. Green- 
wald, B. Powell. 
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— Mark Lyons 


STEVE KRIGBAUM sits in dejection along the side of the 
pool in Diddle Arena after failing to finish high in a race he 
had competed in against Kentucky. Western lost the meet. 


STROKING his way toward the finish line of the 200-yard 
butterfly, Roberto Ledesma came up a bit short with a 
third-place finish behind two Kentucky swimmers in West- 
ern’s only loss of the season. 
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Swimming 


The riflery team was expected 
to have its worst season ever. 


With the loss of three of the team’s top four 
shooters and the entrance into a stronger 
league, the riflery team faced adversity before 
the season started. 

However, Western still had a chance of 
shooting high scores in the sectionals and fin- 
ishing in the nation’s top 10 teams to advance 
to the first championships sanctioned by the 
National Rifle Association and the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. 

The only returning first-team shooter on the 


ONE OF THE TOP RIFLERS, Mary Koeckert reloads 
her rifle after checking the position of her last shot. She is a 
junior from Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


— Harold Sinclair 


Riflery 


But getting close to national competition was 


A SH@T it THE AR 


young squad was junior Mary Koeckert. Junior 
Joyce Laubenheimer and sophomore Eric 
Sack also started while sophomore Carol Rupe 
and freshman Kim Sage exchanged turns as 
the team’s fourth shooter. 

The team changed from NRA standards to 
those of the International Shooters Union in 
which 75 percent of riflery’s All-Americans 
come from. 

As the all-important ISU sectionals at Kan- 
sas neared, Baker had high hopes of a top-10 
national finish and a shot at the NRA-NCAA 
championships. 

“If nothing goes wrong, we should finish in 
the top 10 and go to the nationals,” coach Sgt. 
John Baker said. “We’ve shot well enough to 
do that.” 

But something did go wrong. 

Ms. Laubenheimer, the team’s leading 
shooter during the season, shot well with a 
1,141, as did Ms. Koeckert with a 1,124. Sack 
followed with a 1,108, but the team’s fourth 
member, Ms. Rupe, shot a below-average 
1,044. 

“It?s a shame,” Baker said. ‘‘Carol’s rear 
gun sight fell apart at the sectionals. She had a 
1,100 average going into the tournament and 
the 1,044 really hurt us. 

“We later found out the rifle manufacturer 
had set the front sight wrong, also.”’ 

When the smoke cleared, Western had shot 
a 4,417 and still had a chance to reach the 
nationals. But when the other sectionals from 
across the country came in, Western had fin- 
ished 14th, four places out of a trip to the 
nationals. Baker later said the 66 points lost 
from Ms. Rupe’s score would have put the 
team in the top 10. 

Ms. Laubenheimer and Ms. Koeckert shot 
well enough to make it in the nation’s top 40 
shooters and to qualify for the nationals as 
individuals. 

The pair traveled to the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md., April 6 and 7 
where Ms. Laubenheimer finished 29th in the 
small bore rifle division with a 1,130 and 23rd 
in the air rifle division with a 364. 

Ms. Koeckert competed in the air rifle divi- 
sion and shot a 371, good for 15th. 

“I was very happy with the way we ended,” 
Baker said. “‘The big disappointment was not 
finishing in the top 10, but Joyce and Mary had 
excellent seasons and represented us in An- 
napolis.”’ 


The team started the season slow, losing 
shoulder-to-shoulder matches to Murray and 
Eastern. Both matches were at home as the 
team shot identical 2,186s. Murray shot a 
2,236 and Eastern a 2,246. Murray was the 
nation’s No. 1 team at the time. 

The Toppers picked up their first win of the 
season when they traveled to Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., for a match with Middle Tennessee. 
Western came out on top, 2,195-2,129, with 
Ms. Koeckert shooting a 564, Ms. Lauben- 
heimer a 553, Sack a 559 and Ms. Sage a 519. 

In October the team met its first ISU compe- 
tition in the All-American Intercollegiate Rifle 
League Tournament. 

Western shot a 2,206, its highest score of 
the year, the first day to hold second place. 
But a second-day score of 2,185 dropped the 
team to sixth place out of nine teams. 

Western had its highest finish of the season 
when it traveled to Lexington for the Universi- 
ty of Kentucky Invitational Tournament. The 
Toppers finished second of 15 teams as Ms. 
Laubenheimer shot a 1,140 and Ms. Koeckert 
a 1,126 to pace a 4,420 score. 

The team “put four good scores together 
for the first time”’ in the Big Bird Invitational at 
Cookeville, Tenn., as they shot a season-high 
4,482, Baker said. 

Ms. Koeckert had a team-leading 1,147, and 
Ms. Rupe had her season’s best — a 1,129 to 
help pace a third-place finish among 12 teams. 

“Overall I was expecting our worst season 
ever because we were in a rebuilding year,” 
Baker said. “A lot of the tournaments had 
teams with All-Americans and they were ex- 
pecting to beat us, but we beat a lot of them, 
too.” 


— Kevin Stewart (J 


RIFLERY RESULTS 


Western 2,186 MURRAY 2,236 
Western 2,186 EASTERN 2,246 
WESTERN~ 2,195 Middle Tenn. 2,129 
WESTERN~_ 2,204 Morehead 2,147 


League Tournament 6th of 10 


East Tennessee Tournament 5th of 8 
Eastern Kentucky Invitational 3rd of 12 
Big Bird at Tennessee Tech 3rd of 12 
Western Kentucky Invitational 2nd of 15 
ISU Sectionals 992 
Midwest Camp Perry 498 


PRACTICING at the rifle range under the parking struc- 
ture, Joyce Laubenheimer, a Cocoa Beach, Fla., junior, 
lines up with the target before firing her next shot. 


RIFLERY TEAM: (Front row) M. Koeckert, G. Stickler, C. 
Rupe, J. Laubenheimer. (Back row) J. Baker, E. Sack, J. 
Chaney, T. Young, K. Sage. 


AFTER being on the team only a few weeks, Louisville 
freshman Doug Lee examines his practice targets to learn 


how much he has improved. 
— Scott Robinson 


— Bob Skipper 
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— Mike Lawrence 


— Scott Wigginton 


PRIMARILY a javelin thrower, Chris Losso practices the long jump. Losso also 
competed in the decathlon. 


EES 


— Harold Sinclair 
BEFORE PRACTICE in the fall semester, Rockfield senior Chris Losso stretches. 
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Men's Track 


he men’s track team picked the most impor- 
tant time of the season to peak — during the 
Ohio Valley Conference outdoor champion- 
ships. 

The Hilltoppers dominated the two-day af- 
fair to claim the OVC crown for the first time 
since 1975. 


LEADING THE PACK, Ron Becht, Larry Cuzzort and 
Dave Murphy compete in the 5,000-meter run at the WKU 
Invitational. They took second, third and fourth. 


Western scored 166 points to finish first; 
favored Middle Tennessee was second with 
105; Austin Peay was third with 102%. 

OVC track Athlete of the Year, Marion 
Wingo, led the Toppers as the junior sprinter 
won both the 100- and 200-meter dashes. Win- 
go’s time of :10.51 in the 100 and :21.24 in 
the 200 were good enough to upset the favor- 
ite, Austin Peay’s Johnny Williams, in both 
races. 


— Mark Lyons 


The Toppers left five top athletes at home 
because of injuries, but that didn’t stop them 
from winning. 

“Depth is what saved us in this meet,” said 
coach Del Hessel, who was later voted OVC 
track Coach of the Year by his peers. “‘Depth 
and the excellent attitude that the team dis- 
played is what won the title.” 

Western proved its depth in the high jump. 
The Toppers took first, second and third place 
with Jim Durrant, Daniel Holmes and Roger 
Fitzpatrick, respectively. 

Dave Murphy set a conference record in the 
10,000 meters with a time of 28:39.6. Fresh- 
man teammate Jim Groves placed third in the 
10,000 and his 29:38.7 time qualified him for 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association’s 
outdoor championships in Urbana, Ill., June 2- 
4, 

Senior Donald Douglas rebounded from a 
second-place conference finish last year to win 
the 400-intermediate hurdles with a time of 
Asy). 39). 

Larry Cuzzort won the 5,000 meters with a 
time of 14:11.9. Earlier in the day, Cuzzort 
finished second to Murray’s David Warren in 
the 1,500 meters. 

The 440-yard relay team of Wingo, Douglas, 
Wallace Stanley and Ben McCloud took first 
place with a time of :41.82. Sophomore Dave 
Mobley won second place in the triple jump. 
Mobley’s 53 feet, 8 inches was not good 
enough for first, but qualified him for the 
NCAA championships. According to Hessel, 
Mobley’s jump was the eighth best in the na- 
tion this year and was “‘the best for any sopho- 
more in the nation.” 

Western opened the track season on a cold, 
wet day for the Western Invitational in Smith 
Stadium. The Toppers finished second to East- 
ern Michigan. 

Unseasonably cold temperatures, snow and 
rain caused slow times in races and poor per- 
formances in the jumping events. Despite the 
inclement weather, Tim Brooks opened the 
meet with a 10,000-meter victory for the Top- 
pers with a time of 30:54.9. 

Luby Chambul won the hammer throw, the 
first time the hammer had ever been thrown at 
Western, but Chambul injured his knee and 
was out for the remainder of the season. 

At the Dogwood relays in Knoxville, Tenn., 
Murphy ran the eighth fastest 10,000-meter 


continued on page 247 
IN HIS FINAL ATTEMPT at clearing 6 feet, 10 inches, 


Jim Durrant misses. He placed second in the college divi- 
sion of the Mason-Dixon Games. 
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Men's Track 


— Mike Lawrence 


AT THE WKU INVITATIONAL, Chris Losso com- 
petes in the javelin throw. He placed second. 


MEN’S TRACK TEAM: (Front row) R. Fitzpatrick, R. 
Becht, J. Willoughby, L. Cuzzort, V. Quan, M. Wingo, 
D. Mobley, S. Brandon, K. Hunter, S. Tarleton. (Sec- 
ond row) R. Colter, D. Holmes, F. Killebrew, J. Chap- 
pel, N. Freeman, J. Currant, L. Johnson, G. Sheats. 
(Third row) L. Fleming, J. Fox, J. Kunz, J. Fillman, N. 
Davis, R. Ritchie, C. Turner, R. Marshall, G. Houser. 
(Fourth row) J. Groves, D. Murphy, D. Smithhisler, A. 
Wilhelm, C. Payne, T. Brooks, J. Morgan, W. Godwin, 
T. Hale, C. Powell. (Back row) J. Goolsby, D. Max, D. 
Hessel. 


ON HIS WAY to winning the triple jump, Dave Mob- 
ley reaches for the sky at the WKU Invitational. 


Men's Track 


— Mark Tucker 
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— Mack’ Lyons 
GETTING A GOOD START, Marion Wingo competes in ALMOST ALONE on the track, Eric Grumbach completes 


the 60-yard dash at the Mason-Dixon Games in Louisville. his leg of the distance medley relay at the Mason-Dixon 
Wingo placed fourth in the meet. Games. Western’s team didn’t place in the event. 


— Mark Lyons 


On the right track con 


run in NCAA history. Murphy, a sophomore 
from Liverpool, England, beat the NCAA 
qualifying time of 29:30 with his 28:14.7. His 
previous best was 29:55, and his time on this 
day was only six seconds short of the Olympi- 
an qualifying mark. 

“This is definitely a world class perfor- 
mance,” Hessel said after Murphy’s run. “He 
is definitely a national contender, and should 
the training go well, he will be an international 
threat.” 

Cuzzort, who is also a sophomore, qualified 
for the NCAA championships in the 5,000 
meters. His time of 13:39.7 was well below the 
14.08 qualifying time. 

Western finished third behind Austin Peay 
and Middle Tennessee in the OVC quadrangu- 
lar meet April 20 in Clarksville, Tenn. Austin 
Peay won the last two events of the meet to 
win with 57 points. Middle followed with 51. 
Western had 43%, and Murray was fourth with 
32%. 

“Considering our youth and inexperience, 
we had a tremendous year,” Hessel said at the 
season’s end. “I was really pleased with our 
progress. We are beginning to show talent in 
all events — the sprints, the jumps and the 
distance runs.” 

Six members of the team qualified for the 
NCAA outdoor championship meet. They 
were: Murphy, 10,000-meter run; Cuzzort, 
5,000-meter run; Groves, 10,000-meter run; 
Douglas, 400-meter intermediate hurdles; For- 
rest Killebrew, long jump; and Mobley, triple 


jump. 

None of the athletes scored or placed in the 
Ha — Rick Wood (1 
MEN’S TRACK RESULTS 
WKU Invitational 2nd of 4 
WESTERN 103 Murray 34 
OVC quadrangular 3rd of 4 
OVC championships 1st of 7 
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Men’s Track 


With its middle of the road finishes, injuries and a few high 
points, the track team had .. . 


ups and downs 


— Mark Lyons 


— Robert W. Pillow 


Women’s Track and Cross Country 


Lack of depth, inexperience, injuries and a 
resignation all affected the women’s cross 
country and track teams. 

At the team banquet, coach Carla Coffey 
announced her resignation. She will become 
the head track and field coach and assistant 
supervisor of physical education at the Univer- 
sity of California-Davis. 


A MEMBER of both the cross country and track teams, 
Cathy Ann Hyde competes in the Lady Topper Invitational 
mile-run. Miss Hyde was one of the top runners on the cross 


~ country team. 
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WOMEN’S TRACK TEAM: (Front row) S. Thomas, G. 
Christofferson, A. Jones, T. Strickland, C. Hyde. (Back 
row) Y. Hill, L. Willingham, M. Embry, V. Holway, A. 
Bradley, K. Barbour, S. Seith, S. Graves. 


WOMEN’S CROSS COUNTRY TEAM: (Front row) C. 
Hyde, J. Terrell, K. Van Meter, G. Christofferson. (Second 
row) T. Strickland, E. Mathany, K. Gradwell, K. Horn. 
(Back row) V. Holway, K. Barbour. 


TEAMMATES congratulate Anita Jones on her perfor- 
mance as the anchorman in the two-mile relay at the Lady 
Topper Invitational. Miss Jones was elected Most Valuable 
Player in the meet, and Western placed fourth. 


‘You have to go where the opportunities 
are,”’ Miss Coffey said. “I’ve enjoyed my three 
years (as Western’s coach). It’s been a building 
process. 

“The foundation is laid for an excellent pro- 
gram.” 

The cross country team experienced several 
individual improvements, Ms. Coffey said. But 
the team “needs two or three top athletes.” 

Western finished fourth of seven teams in 
the Kentucky Intercollegiate Cross Country 
Championships, which was won by the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. Western’s top finisher was 
Cathy Ann Hyde, who was 12th with a time of 
PNW, 

In the Region II cross country meet, Miss 
Hyde and Erika Christensen placed 42nd and 
52nd, respectively. There were 100 runners in 
the meet. 

The team competed in seven fall meets. The 
top runners, besides Miss Hyde and Miss Chris- 
tensen, were Vicky Holway and Karen Horn. 

For the track team, inexperience and injur- 
ies characterized the season. Seventeen of the 
25 members were underclassmen. 

The low point of the season struck when 
Gayle Watkins had a cast on her foot for torn 
ligaments in the first week of April. Angie 
Bradley had shin splints; Sandra Thomas in- 
jured her leg; and Angela Gay had an injured 
knee. 

But the Toppers recovered to finish third of 
seven teams in the Ohio Valley Conference. 
Eastern won with 216 points, Murray was sec- 
ond with 143. Western had 99. 

First-place finishes were in the two-mile re- 
lay (Miss Hyde, Julie Pendygraft, Anita Jones 
and Sandy Seith); 400-meter dash (Miss 
Jones); 800-meter run (Miss Seith); 400-meter 
low hurdles (Miss Jones); and the mile relay 
(Gretchen Kemp, Gail Christofferson, Miss 
Seith and Miss Jones). 

At the University of Tennessee Invitational, 
Mrs. Watkins won the 60-yard hurdles in :07.9. 
The time was a meet record and the sixth best 
in the nation. 

Four school records were set at the Murray 
State Invitational, while the team finished fifth 


TRACK RESULTS 
Indoor season 


Ohio State Invitational 7th of 14 
Morehead 3rd of 4 
Mason-Dixon Games no score kept 
UT Invitational 4th of 14 


Outdoor season 


Lady Gator Relays no score kept 


Memphis State Invitational 8th of 16 
Ohio State Invitational 4th of 10 
Murray Invitational 5th of 11 
KWIC state meet 3rd of 8 
Becky Boone Relays 8th of 27 
Lady Topper Invitational 3rd of 7 


of 11 teams. Miss Seith won the 800-meter run 
in record time of 2:16.0. The two-mile relay 
team set a record with a time of 9:30.5. Joyce 
Fowler set a school pentathlon record with 
3,012 points; she placed fifth in the event. Miss 
Hyde placed fifth in the 1,500-meter run with a 
record time of 4:57.1. 

In the KWIC championships, the team won 
the 800-medley relay, the 440-yard relay and 
the one- and two-mile relays. 


— Linda Younkin 1] 


— Mark Lyons 
AT THE Mason-Dixon Games in Louisville, Gayle Watkins 
competes in the long jump. She placed third with a jump of 
5.68 meters in the invitational division. 


Women’s Track and Cross Country 
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The women’s team “was : 
more of a team together, k 
and the men’s team was 
“balanced,” according to 


the coaches. At any rate, k 
the tennis teams had eC ral f : ; \ \ : if 
plenty of ... , 


— Harold Sinclair 
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Men's and Women’s Tennis 
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With the top six players returning, a blue-chip 
freshman and the state tournament on its 
home court, the women’s tennis team looked 
to be in the driver’s seat in September. 

But by the year’s end the team had com- 
piled a 10-4 dual-meet record, had lost one of 
its senior players and had finished a disappont- 
ing third in the Kentucky Women’s Intercolle- 
giate Conference tournament. 

Katy Strozdas Tinius, playing No. 2 after 
three years in the No. 1 spot, quit the team five 
weeks into the season because of a disagree- 
ment with coach Betty Langley. 

As a result, everyone moved up a spot, and 
the doubles teams were thrown out of kilter for 
awhile. 

Among the season’s sore spots was the loss 
to Eastern, the one-sided romp the University 
of Kentucky enjoyed over Western, and the 
third-place KWIC finish. 

“But this group came around and solidified 
and was more of a team together than any 
other in the past,”’ Miss Langley said. ‘They 
wanted to win for themselves and for the team 
and school.”’ 

Western had accumulated a 6-3 record go- 
ing into the KWIC tournament as defending co- 
champions. Kentucky, which tied with Western 
in last year’s tournament, easily took the title. 
Western and Eastern tied for second, but the 
Colonels were awarded runner-up and a con- 
gruent trip to the region because they had 
more winners in the seeded playoffs. 

Freshman Sandy Leslie won the KWIC indi- 
vidual title and lost in the first round of the 
region. She and Kathy Ferry represented the 
state in the region in doubles play but lost in 


MEN’S TENNIS TEAM: (Front row) J. Fones, A. Thom- 
sen, A. Anderson, R. Reynolds. (Back row) B. Ronnerman, 
J. Alemparte, A. Thanas, H. Ozgenel, J. Gola. 


BEFORE THE EASTERN SIU MATCH, senior Shelley 
Fredlake (No. 2 seed) and Cathy Summers (No. 6 seed) 
warm up in practice. Miss Fredlake, of South Bend, Ind., 
finished with a 15-9 singles record. Miss Summers, of Hen- 
derson, finished with an 8-6 record. 


the first round. 

In the spring, after a winter conditioning 
program, the Toppers stormed back to win the 
University of Tennessee-Martin Invitational, a 
crown that had eluded them for three years. 

Western also repeated as Ohio Valley Con- 
ference tournament winners, in its second 
year. 

Three of six all-tournament spots were 
awarded to senior Shelley Fredlake, sopho- 
more Betsy Bogdan and senior Suzanne John- 
son. 

Their records were Miss Leslie, 22-3; Miss 
Fredlake, 15-9; Miss Ferry, 15-9; Miss Bogdan, 
18-7; Miss Johnson, 16-9; Cathy Summers, 8- 
6; and Pat Wood, 1-3. 

With a 10-8 won-lost record and fourth 
place in the Ohio Valley Conference, the 
men’s tennis team had only a so-so season. 

But according to coach Ray Rose, the team 
was ‘‘the most balanced I’ve seen in 12 years 
as spectator and coach.” 

The No. 1 player was Jorge Alemparte, 
followed by Jeff Gola, Hakki Ozgenel, Bengt 
Ronnerman, Andres Thomsen and John Mark 
Fones. Arthur Anderson was the team’s alter- 
nate. 

The doubles teams were Gola and Ozgenel, 
Alemparte and Thomsen, and Ronnerman and 


WOMEN’S TENNIS RESULTS 


Western 1 INDIANA 8 
WESTERN 9 Purdue 0 
Western 2 EASTERN 7 
WESTERN’ 8 Southern Illinois 1 
WESTERN 5 Murray 4 
WESTERN 7 Southwest Missouri 2 
WESTERN’ 8 _ Southern Illinois 1 
Middle Tennessee Invitational 4th of 7 
Western 1 KENTUCKY 8 
WESTERN 9 Louisville 0 
KWIC tournament 3rd of 7 
UT-Martin Invitational 1st of 10 
WESTERN 6 Middle Tennessee 3 
Western 3 ALABAMA 6 
WESTERN 6 South Alabama 3 
WESTERN’ 8 Austin Peay 1 
WESTERN’ 8 Vanderbilt 1 
OVC tournament Ist of 7 
MEN’S TENNIS RESULTS 
WESTERN 9 Tufts 1 
WESTERN 9 Haverford College 0 
WESTERN 6 Central Florida 3 
Western 4 SEMINOLE COLLEGE 5 
Western 3 FLAGLER COLLEGE 6 
Western 0 FLORIDA STATE 9 
WESTERN 5 Morehead 4 
Western 0 EAST TENNESSEE 9 
WESTERN 9 Eastern 0 
WESTERN 7 Akron 2 
Western 2 MIDDLE TENNESSEE 7 
WESTERN 6 Austin Peay 3 
Western 6 MURRAY 7 
WESTERN 6 Kentucky 3 
WESTERN 9 Tennessee Tech 0 
Western 4 AUSTIN PEAY 5 
WESTERN 7 Eastern 2 
Western 3 KENTUCKY 6 
OVC tournament 4th of 7 


Fones. 

A highlight of the season, in which Western 
peaked, was a 6-3 win over the University of 
Kentucky. 

“We were up for Kentucky because it’s al- 
ways great to beat them — even if it’s in 
checkers,’ Rose said. 


— Beth Taylor 
and Tommy George [| 


— Judy Watson 
AFTER TRAVELING worldwide with his tennis, senior 
Bengt Ronnerman (No. 2 seed) came from Stockholm, 
Sweden, to play for Western. Ronnerman posted a 9-8 
singles record and played in the No. 3 doubles position with 
John Mark Fones. 
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WOMEN’S TENNIS TEAM: (Front <w) S. Fredlake, S. 
Leslie, B. Bogdan, S. Bomar. (Back row) P. Wood, K. 
Ferry, C. Summers, S. Johnson. 
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Men's and Women’s Tennis 


With a few good scores and a few bad ones, 


the golf teams found they were 


Still in the rough 


A new coach, a new program and practically 
a new men’s team took to the golf course in 
the fall, with hopes of regaining a prestigious 
foothold in the Ohio Valley Conference after 
finishing in the cellar the year before. 

Western blazed through the fall, struggled 
through the spring and finished a disappointing 
fifth of seven in the OVC tournament at Ken- 
tucky Dam Village in May. 

Coach Jim Richards, who had retired from 
his seven-year basketball coaching position, 
signed six men to compete. Together with two 
returning Hilltoppers, they won a tournament 
for the first time in two years and had some 
outstanding individual performances. 

Jim Bagnardi, a Florida junior-college trans- 
fer, set a course record in the opening tourna- 
ment with a 77 at Indiana State. 

Bagnardi led Western in the spring with a 
75.5-stroke average. He also won the South- 
ern Illinois-Edwardsville Invitational with a 
four-over-par 147. 

Tom Urtz, the only senior on the squad, won 
the Evansville tournament with rounds of 74- 


WOMEN’S GOLF TEAM: (Front row) S. Williams, M. 
Losson, B. Taylor, E. Justiss, S. Douglas. (Back row) S. 
Laney, C. Peshka, J. Bolle, S. Mercke, L. Toftness. 


MEN’S GOLF TEAM: (Front row) J. Richards, T. Swiler, 
D. Dalton, S. Madden, T. Urtz. (Back row) J. Bagnardi, K. 
Perry, M. Naton, S. Collins, J. McCord. 


Men's and Women’s Golf 


76 and was third in the Opryland and Eastern 
invitationals, with scores of 149 and 144, re- 
spectively. 

Western ended the fall season on the up- 
swing with a win at Evansville, a tie for first 
with Eastern at Opryland and a third-place 
finish in Eastern’s Invitational. 

In the spring, David Dalton, a consistent 
scorer from Bowling Green, pulled a shoulder 
muscle at the Evansville Invitational, which was 
rained out. He missed the OVC Quad and 
played only three holes in the Kentucky Inter- 
collegiate before withdrawing. 

“It seemed to demoralize us when David got 
hurt,”’ Richards said. ‘‘He was one under at the 
time, and then we had only four players left — 
to everyone else’s five.” 

Western started to make a comeback at 
Southern Illinois-Edwardsville, finishing second 
of 10 teams. 

Richards thought the team might peak at the 
OVC, but it didn’t. 

“I thought Eastern had the strongest team 
and we would finish anywhere from second to 


— Robert W. Pillow 


LEADING THE TEAM with a 75.5-stroke average in the 
spring, Jim Bagnardi of Hollywood Hills, Fla., misses a putt 
during a practice round. He won the Southern Illinois- 
Edwardsville Invitational with a four-over-par 147. 


fifth,” Richards said. ‘Unfortunately, it was 
fifth.” 

The women’s golf team had reason to think 
that things would be better. Everyone was 
back. An assistant coach was manning the ship; 
and the team had a new practice course — at 
Indian Hills. 

But things weren’t better. 

“We never could get everybody going at the 
same time,” assistant coach Gina Owens, who 
traveled with the team, said. 

Sophomore Cindy Peshka won the low 
score trophy for the year and set a school 
record, breaking Lea Anne Toftness’ 160 
mark by a stroke. 

Freshmen Savona Williams and Susan 
Mercke added the needed depth to the Hilltop- 
per squad, which competed in seven tourna- 
ments. 

The team finished seventh of 12 in the 
North Carolina Blue Ridge Invitational. West- 
ern had been fourth after its first-day 328 
score, but stumbled to a 344 the second day. 
Miss Peshka’s 77-82 set the school record and 
she placed eighth of 74 golfers in the tourna- 
ment. 

The Toppers’ best round of the year was 
during the second day of the Purdue Invita- 
tional. Their score of 324, four short of the 
school record set in the 1978 spring, brought 
them into a fifth-place finish among 16 teams. 
Melissa Losson was low for the team with 
rounds of 81-80. ; 

Western’s 10th of 22 finish in the Indiana 
Invitational was a strong note to end the fall 
season on. 

“T really thought after that we might tear 
them up in the spring,” Mrs. Owens said. “‘We 
were fairly consistent, for once.” 

Miss Mercke’s two-day 166 total was low for 
the Toppers, followed by Miss Losson with a 
167 and Janet Bolle and Beth Taylor with 
168s. 

Miss Peshka and Miss Losson accumulated 
identical 82.8 averages in the fall to lead the 
team but fell to 88 and 90 averages, respec- 
tively, in the spring. 


— Beth Taylor | 


MEN’S GOLF RESULTS 


Indiana State 6th of 13 
Murray 8th of 12 
Evansville 1st of 7 
Opryland, USA Tied. Ist of 9 
Eastern Invitational 3rd of 18 
Padre Isles Tournament 5th of 15 
Colonel Classic 7th of 20 
OVC Quad 3rd of 4 
Kentucky Intercollegiate 5th of 6 
Southern Illinois 2nd of 10 
Oovc 5th of 7 
WOMEN’S GOLF RESULTS 
Blue Ridge Invitational 7th of 12 
Purdue Invitational 5th of 16 
Indiana Invitational 10th of 22 
Lady Kat Invitational 6th of 13 
Marshall 4th of 10 
Southern Illinois 2nd of 4 
Bowling Green 5th of 9 


WITH A SHOWER of sand, Melissa Losson, a Bowling 
Green junior, blasts out of a sand trap during practice. She 
was low for Western in the Purdue Invitational with rounds 
of 81-80. Western placed fifth of 16 teams at Purdue. 


— Mark Tucker 


No luck at allm 


With a little bit of help from Lady Luck, 
the baseball season could have been a winner 


The season ahead looked favorable for base- 
ball coach Barry Shollenberger as he sat com- 
fortably in his office running his index finger 
down the player roster. 

“Our pitching depth is excellent and our 
hitting is sufficient,’’ Shollenberger said. ‘All 
we'll need is a little luck, and we could have a 
really good season.” 

As the season progressed, the fourth-year 
coach got enough pitching and hitting to win 
31 games (a school record), while losing 22 and 
tying one. But the luck never came. 

With the loss of one league member, the 
seven-team Ohio Valley Conference adopted a 
double elimination post-season tournament 
with the top four regular season finishers quali- 


fying. 


second in the doubleheader against Morehead. Western 
won the first game, 6-4, but lost the second, 4-7. 


1.95 earned run average, the team ERA was a 
high 3.96. 

Junior college transfer Marty Mason was the 
staff's No. 2 pitcher, winning six games in a 
row. Three of those were consecutive shutouts 
in mid-season, but he faltered near the end, 
finishing 6-4 while compiling a 3.55 ERA. 

Western opened conference play March 31 
at Middle Tennessee and promptly took a back 
seat in the conference race, losing 5-4 and 7-1. 

The first game epitomized the rest of West- 
ern’s conference losses. With Western leading 
4-0, going into the bottom of the seventh, Mid- 
dle rallied for five runs on key hits helped by 
sloppy Western fielding and a few ‘“‘breaks.”’ 

Western put itself back into the conference 
race when it swept Middle Tennessee at home, 


After a 12-7 won-lost start, Western lost 4-1 and 2-0. Leonard Phillips drove in two runs bain om pee : 

four out of its last five conference games to with a homer and a single in the first game as Western 1 AUBURN 17 

finish 10-10-1 — a game and a half out of Biven got his first complete-game win. Rick WESTERN 6 Columbus 1 

fourth place. Becker and reliever Rick Gittens combined for WESTERN 7 Columbus 2 

Of the 10 conference losses, six were one- the second game win we tere = rabtneat 1 

, 8 WESTERN 13 Jacksonville 5 

run losses and seven were lost in the last three Following two losses to league-leading More- Western 2 FLORIDA 3 

innings, an unofficial school record for ‘‘un- head and two wins over Eastern, Western was Western 3 FLORIDA 4 

luckiness.”’ at fourth place in the conference at 8-6. WESTERN us Canteius 4 

Siete : : : Western 1 SOUTH FLORIDA 14 

The team’s hitting, which some had thought But a split with Austin Peay left Western Wesiera 4 FLORIDA STATE 14 

would be weak, finished strong as the team having to win three of four games against first- WESTERN 9 Ferris State 1 

batted .316, beating last year’s school record place Morehead at home and second-place WESTERN 6 Ferris State 1 

of .306. Murray away to have a chance at fourth place WESTERN 7 Ferris State 3 

Sophomore first baseman Mike Williams set and a playoff spot WESTERN Ferris State ms 

ophom ; Pio pola WESTERN 4 Eastern Illinois 0 

school records with the most hits (63) and most Western won the first game against More- WESTERN 7 Eastern Illinois 1 
runs batted in (50) in a season. head, 6-4, behind Biven’s pitching and Gittens’ WESTERN 3 Eastern Illinois 4 
The team had 42 home runs, five short of | seventh-inning relief work. But Western was all Western 4 MIDDLE TENN. 5 

) : Poop Western 1 MIDDLE TENN. 7 

last year’s record. Catcher Mike Green had but eliminated from the OVC playoff when, WESTERN 6 Louisville 2 

| nine, Williams eight, and designated hitter Joe _ with holding a 4-3 lead in the sixth inning of the Western 1 LOUISVILLE 2 
Hathcock and outfielder Leonard Phillips sev- second game, it surrendered three runs to Western 3 DAVID LIPSCOMB 10 
en apiece. Morehead to seal a 7-4 win for the visitors. Western 6 DAVID LIPSCOMB 10 
; : ; 4 i WESTERN 3 Eastern 0 
With the loss of the team’s top three hitters, There was only a slim chance for making the western 3 EASTERN 4 

Western reverted to speed on the basepaths. tournament when the Hilltoppers traveled to Western 2 AUSTIN PEAY 3 
Shortstop Mike Murray stole 27 bases (a Murray that Sunday and those hopes were WESTERN 1 Murray 0 

school record), outfielder Ronnie Stewart stole doomed when the Racers downed Western, Western 5 Murray 5 

18, and outfielder Rick Despaux had 13 10-4 and 3-2 bearded OME repre : 

ee SSP : pg eli! asta WESTERN 2 =“ Middle Tennessee 0 

The pitching was satisfactory. Although WESTERN 4 Louisville 2 

Mark Biven won seven of 10 games and had a — Kevin Stewart |] WESTERN 4 Louisville 3 

WESTERN 11 Tennessee Tech 1 

= WESTERN 15 Tennessee Tech 0 

ce WESTERN 12 Northeast Illinois 0 
WESTERN 10 Northeast Illinois 7 

ikea WESTERN 13 Northeast Illinois 3 
Western 12 MOREHEAD 13 

‘ Western 7 MOREHEAD 11 
WESTERN 16 Eastern 6 

wer. WESTERN 12 Eastern 1 
K WESTERN 6 Kentucky Wesleyan 3 

; Western 2 KY. WESLEYAN 7 
WESTERN ti Austin Peay 1 

Western 3 AUSTIN PEAY 4 

WESTERN 6 Morehead 4 

a Western 4 MOREHEAD 7 
Western 4 MURRAY 10 

Western 2 MURRAY 3 

WESTERN 13 Kentucky Wesleyan 7 

: — David Frank — Mark Lyons WESTERN 13 St. Joseph’s 6 
TRYING TO BEAT THE BALL, Mike Murray slides into © AFTER SEVERAL ERRORS had been made in the game Western 1 KENTUCKY 2 


against Austin Peay, pitcher Marty Mason and catcher Mike 
Green listen to coach Barry Shollenberger. 


— Scott Robinson 


IN THE FIRST GAME against Kentucky Wesleyan, Rick 
Baker prepares to pitch. Western won the first game, 6-3, 
but lost the second, 2-7. 


BASEBALL RESULTS 
Won 31 Lost 22 Tied 1 
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— Mark Lyons 


AFTER MAKING a catch that ended the second game 
against Middle Tennessee, second baseman Ron Rocco is 
congratulated by shortstop Mike Murray. Western won the 
second game, 2-0, and the first game, 4-1. 


FIRST BASEMAN Mike Williams tries to catch a Middle 
Tennessee player off base in the second game of the dou- 
bleheader. The player was ruled ‘‘safe.”’ 


— Mark Lyons 
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Intramurals 


From pillo polo to basketball, 
intramurals offers 


A sport for all seasons 


There is only so much a student can take. 
With term papers, outside projects and other 
classwork combined with jobs and money has- 
sles, most students soon find they need some 
way to relieve the pressures. Many choose to 
“et it out” by way of intramural sports. 

The aggressive but unpressured atmosphere 
of the competitive program attracted almost 
5,200 participants. But nearly 90 percent of all 
students use the recreational facilities. 

“Participation was up this year,’ Max Ap- 
pel, recreation staff assistant, said. “But due to 
the lack of facilities, I can’t foresee much 
growth. 

“This is one of my pet peeves (the lack of 
facilities),”’ Appel said. “We offer more pro- 
grams to meet interest and needs of the cam- 
pus, but we’re limited at this point.” 

He said that more emphasis is being placed 
on “‘leisure-time activities.” 

Because of this, Western is in need of added 
recreational facilities, he said. 

“Specifically, we’re only asking for the bare 
minimum, not anything elaborate. What we 


DEVIANT team member Katy Rooney, a Louisville sopho- 
more, tries to steal the ball from recreation staff assistant 
Max Appel of Appel’s Ciders. Appel’s Ciders defeated the 
Deviants, 50-45. 


need is more gym space and more racquetball 
and handball courts.” 

Western has two racquetball courts and one 
handball court. Gym classes must share the 
Diddle Arena floor with the varsity sports pro- 
gram. 

An added bonus to the new facilities, Appel 
said, is that it would cause “‘less wear and tear 
on the varsity arena.” 

About 3,382 men participated in the pro- 
gram, and activity increased during the spring 
semester. 

With the warm weather, students just want 
to get out and do something, Appel said. He 
said it is much easier to get a racquetball or 
handball court as the spring semester ends 
“because everyone wants to be outside, but 
that does not alleviate the problems during the 
winter.” 

Softball and flag football attracted more 
competitors than any other sport. In the spring 
940 men played softball, with the Trojans win- 
ning the overall championship. 

About 528 men played flag football, a fall 


— 


= Mark Tock: 
GOODTIME GANG member Melinda Coile, a Nashville, 
Tenn., sophomore, spikes a ball over a Volleyball All-Stars 


team member. The Goodtime Gang defeated the Volleyball 
All-Stars three games straight in a five-game series. 


sport. The 24 Sigma Chi team members won 
first place. 

There were three divisions in racquetball 
competition. In singles, Sigma Nu Craig Riley 
won out of 48 participants. Riley and Sigma 
Nu Mike Thomas won the doubles competi- 
tion. 

Bobby Rascoe won the open racquetball 
tournament. 

The People’s Choice was the winning bas- 
ketball team in the spring tournament. 

Sigma Nu won the team bowling competi- 
tion. Almost 120 men participated. 

The nine members of The Happy Crowd 
volleyball team won the championship play- 
off. The number of players increased to 264. 

Track and field competition gave Hook’s 
All-Stars the opportunity to demonstrate their 
skills as they won first place. 

For the second year in a row, Paul Martin 


continued on page 258 


HOOK’S ALL-STAR Tony Towns, a Louisville senior, 
puts the shot in the intramural track meet at Smith Stadi- 
um. Towns won the event with a put of 46 feet, 5 inches. 

— Robert W. Pillow 


— Mark Tucker 
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Intramurals 


FAST MOVES enable Eddie Johnson of the independents 
All-Star Team to avoid tackles during the Lambda Chi 
Alpha Charity Bowl. The Greek All-Stars won the game 
with a last minute score. 


A sport for all seasons con 


was the table tennis singles champion. J.D. 
Williams and Al Rechmond won the doubles 
competition. 

In women’s competition, the number of par- 
ticipants increased to 1,773. 

Central Hall again won the softball cham- 
pionship, defeating the East Ridge Runners. 

With 70 games in the basketball season, the 
Hookettes were the overall winners. About 
253 women played in the three leagues. 

In racquetball singles Janice James was the 
winner. Doubles champions were Bev Wester- 
man and Mary Katherine Hancock. 

Last year’s winner, Julie Fulkerson, again 
was the champion in archery. 

Overall winner in volleyball for the second 
consecutive year was the Goodtime Gang. 

More than 110 women participated in the 
bowling round-robin tournament. The champs, 

continued on page 260 


— Mark Tucker 


FROM SECOND TO HOME, David Parrott scores on the 
batter’s single-base-hit. Parrott was on the Delta Sigma Pi 
team, which defeated Sigma Alpha Epsilon. 


PITTED against a smaller wrestler, Morrie Popelier battles 
Mike Wimberly in the 167-pound class. Popelier, a sopho- 
more from East Moline, Ill., was trying to get under Wim- 
berly for a take-down. 


— Scott Robinson 
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A sport for all seasons con 


North Chicks #1, won after playoff games. 

Alpha Delta Pi won the eight-event swim- 
ming competition with 78 points. 

Debbie Foley was undefeated in 16 season 
matches in table tennis singles. There were 10 
participants. 

Kappa Deltas Susan Jenkins and Jamie Grif- 
fin won the table tennis doubles title in the 
single-elimination tournament. 

Co-educational recreational events gained 
popularity with more than 500 participants. 


There were two leagues of co-recreational 
volleyball. The Nashville Canadians won the 
League One title, and the Tennessee Gang was 
the League Two champion team. 

Twelve season games and a double elimina- 
tion tournament made up the schedule for co- 
recreational pillo polo. The Tennessee Gang 
won, and Phi Mu No. 2 was second. 

Snapper, tuna and sardine were the league 
names in co-recreational innertube water polo. 
In the 19 season games, 116 women and 106 
men participated. The Water Spiders won the 
championship undefeated. 


— Margaret Shirley 1 


Men’s Intramurals 


Archery 


Badminton (D) 
Badminton (S) 
Basketball 
Billiards 
Bowling 

Flag Football 
Free Throw 


Golf 

Handball (D) 
Handball (S) 
Horseshoes (D) 
Horseshoes (S) 
Racquetball (D) 


Mark Van Meter (Sigma Phi Epsi- 
lon) 

Phil Rine and Kim Swift 

Steve Peck (Lambda Chi Alpha) 
People’s Choice 

Duke Laha 

Sigma Nu 

Sigma Chi 

Mark Chestnut (Sigma Alpha Epsi- 
lon) 

Kevin Kuddles (Phi Delta Theta) 
Kimon Hoegh and Dan Matheson 
Rod Ebert 

Al Pedigo and Mike Carpenter 
Gary Walden 

Craig Riley and Mike Thomas (Sig- 
ma Nu) 


Intramurals 
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Racquetball (S) 
Softball 
Swimming 

Table Tennis (D) 
Table Tennis (S) 
Tennis (D) 


Tennis (S) 
Track and Field 
Volleyball 
Wrestling 


Craig Riley (Sigma Nu) 


Trojans 

Sigma Chi 

J.D. Williams and Al Rechmond 
Paul Martin 

Bob Grover and Scott Tilton 


(Lambda Chi Alpha) 

Tony Rhoades (Sigma Chi) 
Hook’s All-Stars 

The Happy Crowd 
Wrestling Club 


Women’s Intramurals 


Archery 
Badminton (D) 
Badminton (S) 
Basketball 
Billiards 


Julie Fulkerson (Sigma Kappa) 
Jenny Watkins and Katie Rooney 
Valerie Brown (South Hall) 
Hookettes 

Pam Livingston (Kappa Delta) 


Bowling 
Free Throw 
Racquetball (D) 


Racquetball (S) 
Softball 

Table Tennis (S) 
Table Tennis (D) 


Tennis 


Turkey Trot 
Volleyball 


Co-Ed Recreational 


Inner Tube Water Polo 
Pillo Polo 
Volleyball 


fie 
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— Mark 
ALPHA OMICRON PI Sandy Dorroh, a Princeton junior, scores over 


Tom Baker, a non-student representing Chi Omega. Baker is married to Chi 
Omega Pam Baker. AOPi defeated Chi 0, 9-6. 


Lyons 


SIGMA PHI EPSILON David White, a Bowling Green graduate student, 
tackles Sigma Nu Jeff Stone, a Paducah sophomore, in an intramural 
football game. Sigma Nu won, 13-0. 


— Scott Robinson 
North Chicks #1 
Melinda Coile 
Bev Westerman and Mary Kather- 
ine Hancock 
Janice James 
Central Hall 
Debbie Foley 
Susan Jenkins and Jamie Griffin 
(Kappa Delta) 
Temisha Bybee and Prissy Thomp- 
son 
Betsy Bogdan 
Goodtime Gang 


Water Spiders 
Tennessee Gang 
Nashville Canadians/ Tennessee Gang 
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In the section: 


BAND — the music doesn’t end 272 
when football season is over. 


HERALD — they work double 278 
time as students and journalists. 


ASSOCIATED STUDENT GOV- 288 
ERNMENT — little by little, they 
try to improve entertainment. 


RUGBY — when the game’s over, 


haven ...| Organizations 


collars and identical clothes, they 
strive for unity. For independents and Greeks, organizations are a 
SIGMA GAMMA RHO — April1 312 | Way of life. Some members of the College Heights 
was a happy birthday for the one- Herald and Associated Student Goverment are not just 
year-old sorority. full-time students — they’re full-time journalists and 
“student politicians.” 
BETWEEN HOT DOGS AND GAMES, Jennifer Sorrell Some, like Omega Psi Phi pledges, will go through 
and AOPi Susan Mabry share a moment. AOPi and Omega “hell’’ for the Greek way of life. 


Psi Phi sponsored a cookout April 3 for youngsters from 
Potter Children’s Home and School. Either way, it’s a way of life that has its own style. 


— Stevie Benson 
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Getting organized 


Skydiving Club 

Soccer Club 

Women’s Volleyball Club 
Sailing Club 


As far as the Skydiving Club is concerned, 
there’s only one way to go — up ... and 
down. 

The club got its start in the fall with about 20 
members, president Scott Thomas said. 

“T don’t try to recruit people because it’s 
something you don’t want to push people 
into,” he said. ‘‘Most people want to try it.” 

The group usually jumps at Bardstown, and 
an inexperienced member can be trained in 
one day. Fees are $35 for the first jump and 
training; $9 for each jump afterward. 

Thomas and Neil Taylor, a Munfordville ju- 
nior, represented the school at the National 
Collegiate Parachute Meet in Deland, Fla., 
Dec. 28-31. Thomas said he placed sixth in the 
style event, and Taylor was in the top 10 in 


accuracy. 
“It’s a lot of fun.”’ Trina Grimes, a Louisville 
senior, said. “‘It’s sort of scary, but it’s fun.” 
~ Thomas said the club should be well on its 
feet by the next fall semester and said he 
hoped for more support from the school. One 
way to do that, he said, is to jump at the 
football games. 


It started out as nothing. 

But today the Soccer Club is on its way to 
becoming a team. At least its members hope 
so. 
“Eight hundred million people do not come 
to see us play,” Ralph Bergmann said. ‘““But 
more and more people are showing up every 
time we play. 

“Some of our more devoted followers even 
come to our practices.” 

The club members think of themselves as a 
team, not a club. They have no president or 
vice president, but they have a captain and a 
co-captain. They meet to discuss upcoming 
games and the strategy necessary to win. 

For the past two years, they’ve won the 


SKYDIVING CLUB: (Front row) G. Hartung, E. Sandman, L. Farmer, S. Bahler, M. Hille- 
brand, B. Stowers. (Second row) B. Haynes, C. Oberst, T. Ebelhar, M. Rich, B. Eskridge, T. 
Chambers, S. Thomas, T. Grimes. (Back row) T. Ray, D. Griffin, G. Revolinski, R. Stone, M. 


Mattingly, S. Johnson. 


— Judy Watson 


Ohio Valley Conference title. After the fall 
semester, their won-lost record was 5-1. 

“Considering that Western does not allow 
athletic scholarships for soccer, we feel that we 
are very good,” adviser Dr. R. Elwyn Bellis, 
assistant physics and astronomy professor, 
said. ‘‘We also consider ourselves to be very 
good because we compete against other uni- 
versities who do give scholarships for soccer. 

“We do not consider our team to be a form 
of intramurals. We only compete against other 
universities.” 

There are 25 members, most of whom have 
played soccer in high school. To join the team, 
however, experience isn’t necessary. 

The club is 3% years old. It began when 
Bellis, a native British player, crossed campus 
one day and saw a group of people practicing. 
He asked if he could join. 

Lou Menetrey said one of the benefits of the 
club is ‘‘the constant exercise and the advan- 
tage to keep playing. I love soccer and felt lost 
until I found Western had a soccer team.” 

““My personal feelings are that most of the 
players benefit from the fact that they are 
playing in the name of Western,” Bellis said. 
“There is a certain amount of pride in being 
able to compete for the university. 

“The overall aim of the soccer team is to 
someday become a varsity sport. There are 
enough interested people who would gladly 
take a scholarship in the sport. 

“It can’t be considered an up-and-coming 
sport because it’s been around too long. It’s 
time for soccer to be put in the class it be- 
longs.” 


Melinda Coile and Susan Dellario had split 
personalities in the fall. They coached and 


MOVING through the haze, boats are towed to the starting 
point of the Freeman Cup Challenge at Barren River Reser- 
voir. The Sailing Club had a boat in the Port Oliver Yacht 
Club, which won the September race. Because of the haze 
and absence of wind, the race lasted about two hours. 


SOCCER CLUB: (Front row) C. Onyejekwe, M. Doolatabadi, R. Bergmann, A. 
Nays-Rivas, R. Fernandez. (Second row) T. Denk, V. Hays, M. Sahihi, M. Najem, J. 
Araya. (Back row) N. Papaioannou, H. Shunk, J. Whitaker, R. Bellis. 


played for the Women’s Volleyball Club. 

Early in the fall semester, their coach, Julia 
Yeater, left Western to coach a professional 
women’s basketball team. 

Miss Dellario, club president, said the club’s 
record was 3-5, an improvement from the pre- 
vious season. The club competed against 
squads from Murray, Trevecca, Vanderbilt and 
other schools. Because of a lack of facilities, 
there were no home matches, Miss Dellario 
said. 

Miss Coile said the club record was good, 
considering some of the competition. 

“We played UT-Martin, which has full schol- 
arships as a varsity sport,” she said. “They 
have a full-time coach and a lot more exper- 
ience.”’ 

Western paid the travel expenses, she said. 
“They say if there is enough interest we might 
get a varsity sport and go all out for it. But 
right now each year it’s tentative if there’s 
going to be a club.” 


One member had never been in water deeper 


- than her bathtub, while another left her sail- 


boat at home when she came to Western. 

Both women and their fellow Sailing Club 
members got plenty of chances to learn about 
sailing and to skim across the lake in a season 
interrupted only from in November until 
March. 

Perry Locke, who advised the club in the 
fall, said $15 dues per semester were worth 
many hours in the water as the members used 
the club’s one sailable boat and shared rides 
with members of the Port Oliver Yacht Club. 

The Sailing Club members are also members 
of the Port Oliver Club, and in the spring that 
club offered sailing lessons for novices. The 
lessons began indoors with slides, advanced to 
the lakeside and finally onto the waves, Locke 
said. 

He said the club has been restructured with 
more planned outings and recruiting drives. 
The club also planned to repair four boats it 
owns. 

Locke said the members hoped to enter at 
least one regatta in the spring and to observe 
various others across the state. 


continued on page 266 


WOMEN’S VOLLEYBALL CLUB: (Front row) M. Coile, S. Dellario, M. 
Hancock, B. Bowley. (Second row) C. Bush, K. Rooney, B. Westerman, J. 


A SMILE on her face, Laura Farmer, a Newburgh, Ind., 
sophomore, prepares to jump during a Skydiving Club trip. 


Coomes. (Back row) T. Whitson, N. Gilliam, S. Howell, C. Hawkins. 


— Judy Watson 


Club members paid for training and plane rides. Miss Farm- 
er said it was the second time she had jumped. 


‘ep 
aa 


ee, 
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SAILING CLUB: (Front row) B. Rice, A. Bennett, P. Steagall, P. Beasley, J. Corbin, W. Kelso. (Back row) 
T. McCoy, S. Stone, W. Hester, T. Guerrant, B. Milliken, R. Leach, P. Locke. 
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Getting organized con 


Frisbee Club 
Karate Club 
Western Horsemen’s 


Association 
Block and Bridle Club 


The Frisbee Club is a friendly group — 
according to its members. 

Even against an opposing team, “‘there’s a 
sense of competition, of course, but you’re still 
friends,’ Steve Ruemmele said. 

Janet Sawyer said one benefit of member- 
ship is social. ““You meet a lot of new people 
you wouldn’t have met otherwise.” 

Frisbee also helps to get in shape, she said. 

“If you do it right, you can get a lot of 
exercise.” 

Frisbee “‘is like any competition,’ Ruem- 
mele said. ““You learn from doing something 
yourself.” 

He said Frisbee is like any sport, although 
most people tend to take it lightly. But he said, 
“when they see us do something with it, they 
change their minds.” 

The club’s activities included tournaments 
with other colleges, exhibitions at halftime of 
basketball games and Ultimate Frisbee games, 
which Miss Sawyer said is “‘like football Frisbee 
— you run up and down the field making 
passes with the Frisbee.” 


Jane Simcox, a Washington, D.C., junior, 
wanted to “try something new and different,” 
so she joined the Karate Club. 

The club meets twice weekly for a formal 
meeting and to work out. 

Beginners learn basic karate skills and exer- 
cises to develop leg muscles and arm move- 
ment. 

Advanced members perform karate with 
each other on Friday nights. 

“Karate teaches strength and agility, as well 
as self-defense,’ Miss Simcox said. 


FRISBEE CLUB: (Front row) S. Celsor, S. Ruemmele, J. Sawyer, B. Speakman, R. Vincent, J. Terrell. 
(Second row) M. Aoun, W. Lee, J. Atkinson, C. Gillis, E. Wells, J. Nirmaier, S. Arnold. (Back row) J. 
Portaro, D. Pickwick, H. Clark, D. Grizzle, M. Weaver, C. Dixon, L. Phillips. 


Ted Guerrant, a Louisville junior, said he 
joined the club because he wanted “‘to get in 
shape.” 

Guerrant said he believed the club offered 
more intensive practice and study than a regu- 
lar class. 

“P’ve gained more self-confidence from be- 
ing in the club,”’ he said. 

A certified master black belt observes the 
members’ skills to see if they are qualified to 
gain or increase their karate rank. 

“I think everyone increased their rank dur- 
ing the fall semester,”’ Guerrant said. 

Sometimes Karate Club members leave 
their belts at home and just get together social- 
ly. In January they had a banquet. ‘‘Sometimes 
we stay out together until 3 a.m.,’’ Guerrant 
said. 


You don’t have to be the Lone Ranger or 
Tonto to join the Western Horsemen’s As- 
sociation. 

All it takes is an interest in horses. 

Two years old, the club wants to ‘‘get peo- 
ple involved with others who care about 
horses,” Frances Haddock said. 

“We plan activities, especially for the riding 
team, that involve horses,” she said. ‘‘We 
show films, sometimes have speakers and have 
cookouts.” 

According to Ms. Haddock the intercolle- 
giate riding team was formed before the club 
and now provides rodeo riders within the club. 

“‘We’re hoping to sponsor a horse show for 
the intercollegiate, and there’s been talk of a 
rodeo,” she said early in the spring semester. 

In the fall, the County Extension Agency 
spoke to members about horse feeding and 
farm management. The club worked on estab- 
lishing a constitution and planned to support 
the Agricultural Council in a T-shirt contest. 

They planned to help in the Future Farmers 
of America Day at the university farm where 
high school students challenged each other in 
horsing events. 

Beth McCauley said she joined because “I’m 
interested in horses and wanted to learn more 
about farm management. The club offers clin- 


ics for beginning horsemen, too.” 

The club meets twice a month with adviser 
Charles Anderson. 

The membership fee is $5. 


“<P ‘Y 

ve never been exposed to large animals 
because I’m from the suburbs, so this is prov- 
ing to be a fantastic experience for me,” 
Block and Bridle Club member Jean Wag- 
ner said. 

“T’ve learned a lot about animals, which is 
important since I’m an agriculture major.” 

Meeting twice a month, the club had various 
speakers during the fall semester. 

Diana Vaughn, a Lexington senior, said, 
“These speakers open up new pathways for 
jobs. People in the club have gotten jobs 
through some of them.” 

Other fall activities included a barbecue and 
a dance. 

The club’s leading activity was in the spring 
— the Little North American competition at 
the university farm. 

The chapter was issued untrained beef and 
dairy heifers, which they had a month to pre- 
pare for show. Following the show, a banquet 
was given and awards presented for reserve 
champion and grand champion in three classes 
of animals and for academic excellence in ani- 
mal science. 

Also in the spring, the club sponsored the 
Future Farmers of America field day for high 
school students at the university farm. 

They also sponsored an intramural day of 
livestock judging during the spring. ‘You 
would be surprised who shows up there (at the 
university farm) to try their hand at judging,” 
club president Lynn Graham said. 

Miss Graham, a pre-veterinary major, was 
interested in learning the practical end of the 
profession when she joined the club. 

“Tt taught me the productive end of showing 
new animals and has opened new pathways as 
far as jobs go,” she said. 

Several members attended the National 
Block and Bridle Convention in Louisville in 
April. 


continued on page 268 


KARATE CLUB: (Front row) B. Hulsey, K. Powers, J. Pickett, A. Shipp, B. 
Borden. (Second row) B. Harris, B. Simon, V. Simon, A. Nays-Rivas, J. Burton, 
J. Simcox. (Back row) H. Haddad, T. Guerrant, B. Scott, M. Whitaker, J. 


Cottrell, J. Warren. 


An : SR 
— Mark Lyons 
BEFORE a Karate Club meeting, Keith Powers stretches 
by touching his head to his knees. Powers, a junior business 
administration major, has a yellow belt in karate. He has 
been a club member for 2! years. 


A FRISBEE DEMONSTRATION during halftime of the 
Morehead-Western basketball game Jan. 17 finds Frisbee 
Club captain Corky Gillis on the floor. Gillis, a Louisville 
senior, helped form the club, which became an official 
organization this year. 


WESTERN HORSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION: (Front row) G. Imwiehe, L. Starnes, K. BLOCK AND BRIDLE CLUB: (Front row) D. Brown, D. Vaughn, R. Moseley, J. Wagner, 
Winsett, L. Cunningham, M. Sledge. (Second row) M. Hall, C. Wheeler, A. Miles, F. T. Zimmerman, T. Edge. (Second row) G. Jones, C. Beeler, J. Smith, T. Cottingham, W. 
Haddock, P. Manz, T. Logan. (Back row) M. Wheeler, L. Sorrell, C. Anderson, R. Haines, M. Burchett, D. Seymour, L. Graham. (Back row) K. Kapoor, D. Maples, J. Noel, 
Langford, T. Gibson. R. Swift, M. Stewart, R. Brawner, R. Napier. 
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WKU Fencers 

Table Tennis Club 
Women’s Swim Club 
Recreation Majors Club 


About 16 students get fenced in twice a week 
— when the WKU Fencers practice in Diddle 
Arena. 

Dr. Arthur Bush, adviser, started the club 
five years ago. 

‘Members can enjoy the thrill of competi- 
tion without danger,” he said. Members com- 
pete at the Amateur Fencers’ League of Amer- 
ica. This meet may lead to the Olympics. 

Dan Faller, a two-year member from Leslie, 
said his interest developed after watching Errol 
Flynn and Zorro on television. 

“Good fencers have tolerance,” Faller said. 
“The director’s word is law. Everybody ac- 
cepts his decision. At meets everybody talks to 
each other. It isn’t like some sports where the 


WKU FENCERS: (Front row) L. McCullough, D. Faller, A. 
(Second row) A. Bush, K. Simmons, M. Mortland, J. Hancock, J. Seelig, C. Bush. (Back 
row) B. Barton, A. Brelsford, C. Powell, G. Geelig, R. Hull. 


teams separate and only interact while the 
game is going on.” 

Freshman Troy Allen was walking down the 
ramp at Diddle Arena during registration when 
a fencer interested her in joining. 

“Most actors and actresses know how to 
fence,” she said. “‘The body movement is good 
to learn, and I find it is fun.” 

Dave Himmelheber is also a new member. “‘I 
plan to stay in the club if I survive,” he said. 

The youngest member is 15-year-old Adam 
Glaser who has won five state titles after fenc- 
ing 1% years. 

Why did he join? 

“Out of curiosity,” he said. 


Table tennis, believe it or not, is a sport. 

“It just hasn’t had the publicity other sports 
have had,’”’ Thomas Holmgren, a Table Ten- 
nis Club member, said. ‘‘But it requires just as 
much physical fitness.”’ 

Sometimes, the pros’ salaries are just as 
high, too. 

Holmgren said some ping pong players 
make as much as $50,000 a year. 

Kathy Studdard said some people don’t 
take the sport seriously, however. 


Mark Tucker 


Faller, A. Glaser, D. Faller. 


The club has weekly meetings, a tournament 
in which members form their own leagues and 
tournaments with other clubs. 

Ms. Studdard said members help each other 
work on serves and technique at meetings. 

Holmgren said one of the club’s benefits is 
that “people who know more about the sport 
can help other people.” 

He also said the club “gets us together as a 
group” and allows members to play in off- 
campus tournaments. 


One of the goals of the Women’s Swim 
Club is to get its name changed to Women’s 
Swim Team. 

As a team supported by university funds 
they would be able to recruit, award scholar- 
ships and have scheduled practices. 

The Women’s Swim Club has existed for 
three years, but this was the first year they 
were able to raise enough money to go on the 
road for meets. 

“This is the first year there’s been a lot of 
enthusiasm,’ Tate Nation, coach and former 
Western swimmer, said. 

“‘We’ve got the ball rolling, so we can get it 
in the hands of others,” the Louisville senior 
said. “‘There’s a lot to go through before we 
can get to be a team.” 

The intramural department gave the club 
$130 for travel expenses, but the club had to 
raise money to pay for most expenses. 

A swim-a-thon helped raise money for trav- 
el, and they also sponsored a beer blast, which 
brought in about $60. 

Nation said he has stressed self-improve- 
ment by keeping records on the individual 
members. 

Although the club had one tie and lost all the 
other meets, club secretary Mary Tougher, a 
Louisville senior, said she was satisfied. ‘‘We 
held our own. It’s the first year we’ve traveled, 
and every college we competed against was a 
university-supported team,”’ she said. 

“This year we were more organized than 
ever before,’’ Miss Tougher said. ‘“‘Our goal is 


ON THE FOURTH FLOOR of Downing University Cen- 
ter, Doug Chenault plays during a Table Tennis Club meet- 
ing. The meetings usually consist of a series of matches. 
Chenault is a ’77 graduate and works in Bowling Green. 


TABLE TENNIS CLUB: (Front row) K. Studdard, M. Matlock, M. Kieta, B. Owens, K. 
Hobson, D. Chenault. (Second row) S. Whisman, M. Hoots, T. Holmgren, J. Kelarise, D. 
Williams, C. Case, P. Martin, W. Carrender. (Back row) T. Nash, K. Massie, B. Knight, D. 


Greenwell, W. Nash, M. Firat. 


to be a team — we hope within three years.”’ 


Members “being involved”’ is the key to the 
Recreation Majors Club’s reputation as an 
active club. 

“People in recreation are naturally active 
and serious about getting involved and working 
with people,” president Mark Willis said. 

Mary Tingley, a Louisville senior, said she 
joined the club because she wanted some ex- 
perience in her field. 

Volunteer work is one way she has gained 
this experience, she said. She has worked with 


the Girls’ Club, the Big Sister program and 
senior citizens. 

Each year the club helps with the Special 
Olympics for handicapped children. They also 
sponsored a skating party for the Big Brother- 
Big Sister program and had a Valentine’s party 
for the Girls’ Club. They sponsored the Hal- 
loween haunted house in Downing University 
Center. 

The club also helped with Pass, Punt and 
Kick competition for young athletes in October 
and sponsored a pet fair during Aprilfest. 

Several career-oriented workshops were 


given by the club, including workshops on out- 
door cooking, resume writing, arts and crafts 
and cardio-pulmonary resuscitation. 

Libby Smith, a Murfreesboro, Tenn., junior, 
said this “‘professional emphasis” is one of the 
main reasons she joined the club. 

“Tt really helps with job interviews if you’re 
involved in professional clubs,”’ she said. 


continued on page 270 


A COFFIN on the sidewalk in front of Downing University 
Center provides a seat for Recreation Club members wait- 
ing for a ride to return it to its supplier. The club used the 
coffin in its haunted house in the university center. 


BE te neh in es lbw 


— Mark Lyons 


WOMEN’S SWIM CLUB: T. Nation, K. Theuerkauf, K. Swallow, M. Donaldson, K. Assmar, 
S. Fuller. (Second row) L. Riherd, S. Boyd, M. Leaman, C. Francis, V. Martin, J. Russell, M 
McNally. (Back row) M. Tougher, C. Banks, J. Russell, B. Moffatt, M. Tingley, H. Miller, C. 


Sheridan. 


RECREATION MAJORS CLUB: (Front row) K. Martin, D. Buselmeier, J. 
Verner, A. Stanley, S. Thomas. (Second row) A. Williams, R. Routt, S. Esh- 
back, P. Theobald, M. Elmore, L. Lewis, J. Calhoun. (Back row) L. Bell, M. 


Tingley, J. Johnson, M. Willis, R: Muse, J. Tambornini, J. Biggers. 
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Amazing Tones of Joy 
SMENC 

Phi Mu Alpha 

Delta Omicron 

Tuba Ensemble 


Music is how the Amazing Tones of Joy 
serve their Lord, member Charles Dixon said. 
“We don’t go just to perform, but to give 
our audiences a message,” Dixon said. “‘Most 
of our members were a part of a gospel choir 
at home, and like me, they just wanted to keep 
performing for the Lord.” 
And the group did perform, according to 
adviser Charleeen Darlington. She said the 
Amazing Tones regularly sang at four of the 
local predominately black churches and trav- 
eled to Lexington, Louisville, Richmond, 
Mount Sterling, Georgetown and Alabama. 

“They do a lot of traveling with no budget,” 
she said, adding that contributions are used for 
their expenses. 

The group celebrated its sixth anniversary in 
late April, Miss Darlington said. 

The group practiced at least two to three 
hours a week and doubled that before a perfor- 
mance, Dixon said. 

“We try for our best, but the feedback we 
get depends on the style of the church,” he 
said. 

Miss Darlington said the group tries to pro- 
mote Christianity on campus. ““They have no 
set objectives except to extend the gospel 
community from Western to various surround- 
ing communities,” she said. 

“As college students they all have quite a 
few other commitments, so they can’t make 
the choir their number one commitment. But 
they try to do their best when singing for the 
| Lord,” she said. 


THE FOUNDERS’ DAY program for Phi Beta Sigma 
fraternity included a performance by the Amazing Tones of 
Joy. The gospel frequently sang at university events and 
around Bowling Green. 


— Harold Sinclair 


AMAZING TONES OF JOY: (Front row) C. Nelson, R. Houchin, M. Hagans, A. McLean,C. STUDENT MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE: (Front row) S. 
Dixon, J. Story, A. O’Hill. (Second row) T. Middleton, D. Walters, Q. Lyton, D. Hagans, M. _Shiley, K. Blaine, K. Burns, K. Rexroat. (Second row) D. Reed, B. Collett, L. Vaught, 
Moore, R. Churchill, S. Dodson. (Back row) B. White, B. Thomas, H. Oldham, B. Smith, E. _M. Jenkins, D. Sturgeon. K. Pogue, G. Glover. (Back row) P. Wells, A. Clark, M. Lane, 
Bailey, S. Cole, D. Wilson. H. Yankey, S. Sansom, B. Morgan, J. Godfrey. 
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AT A CLINIC at Royal Music Co. in Bowling Green, 
SMENC member Greg Glover looks at part of a clarinet as 


Even with the most complete program, class 
work can’t do it all. That’s why there’s the 
Student Music Educators National Con- 
ference, members say. 

“We try to schedule topics that aren’t nor- 
mally presented in classes,” president Greg 
Glover said. ‘‘We cover topics you might not 
get in class, or we expand on topics there’s not 
enough time in class” to cover extensively. 

Among the topics covered by guest speak- 
ers were the pros and cons of marching band 
competition, music theater in high schools and 
junior highs, and fund raising for school music 
programs, he said. 

The group sponsored a program in which 
first- and second-year teachers talked about 
problems they faced on the job. 

The club also sponsored an instrument-re- 
pair clinic at a local music store. 


— Harold Sinclair 


Dean Preston, an instrument repairman for the store, 
watches. SMENC members sponsored the clinic. 


“You learn a lot of things you’ll never learn 
in a classroom,” Alan Clark said. “‘That’s the 
biggest thing about SMENC.”’ 


“We aren’t classified as a social fraternity, 
but we do have social activities,’ John Scott, a 
member of Phi Mu Alpha professional music 
fraternity, said. 

Although Scott is a computer science major, 
he said he joined Phi Mu Alpha because of his 
interest in music and because he knew “‘a lot of 
guys in it and thought the club was active on 
campus.” 

The fraternity gave a Christmas party with 
the other music groups in December. They 
also had a fall picnic for the music department. 

Fraternity members ushered at the events of 
the Fine Arts Festival. They also gave public 


concerts. 

In March Phi Mu Alpha sponsored the Miss 
Western Pageant. Proceeds helped fund the 
two $100 scholarships the fraternity gives to 
two members each year. 


Practice makes perfect and Delta Omicron, 
professional women’s music fraternity, prac- 
tices a lot. 

Each semester the honor organization gives 
a concert. Members perform solo or in ensem- 
bles. 

Before giving their March 20 concert, Delta 
Omicron members practiced together weekly. 

Delta Omicron members ushered for the 
Fine Arts Festival and gave a scholarship to a 
music student who had given an outstanding 
recital. The club also raised money to donate 
new records to the music library in Ivan Wilson 
Fine Arts Center. 

Sheila Harlow said the club sponsors com- 
munity projects, such as singing at local nurs- 
ing homes. 


There are two reasons a tuba student joins the 
Tuba Ensemble — it’s unique, and it’s also 
required. 

The ensemble is unique because the instru- 
ment itself is, according to Tim Tatum. 

The group performed in the fall, participat- 
ed in the Southeastern U.S. Tuba and Euphoni- 
um Symposium and Clinic in Lexington, and 
recruited at local high schools. 

Performing and rehearsing outside of class 
allows tubists to show their diversity, according 
to Lee Stofer. 

“We’re given more of an awareness of what 
type of literature is being written for the instru- 
ment,” he said. “Most of it is very recently 
composed. It calls for the member to play a lot 
better than what’s required for a marching 
band. It’s a challenge.” 

David Peters said members ‘“‘really have to 
listen a whole lot to each other to play in tune” 
because the instruments are all the same. 

“This year, we’re pretty small,” Tatum said. 
“So it gives everybody a chance to show their 
true colors.” 


‘¢ 


continued on page 274 


DELTA OMICRON: (Front row) D. Pritchard, R. Leach, 
B. Gregory, D. Ruggles, E. Tate. (Second row) S. Harlow, 
K. Best, S. Dyer, T. Napier, F. Howard, D. Martin. (Back 
row) B. Collett, L. Lloyd, P. Wells, B. Morgan, W. Benson. 


TUBA ENSEMBLE: (Front row) K. Campbell, A. 
Clark, K. Vinson. (Back row) J. Vincent, J. Cole, L. 
Stofer, T. Tatum. 


PHI MU ALPHA: (Front row) B. Howard, S. Neal, J. McDonald, 
K. Satterfield, D. Peters. (Second row) J. Godfrey, J. Scott, W. 
McChesney, L. Stofer, S. Bradley, G. Lyons, S. Riggs. (Back row) 
D. Boyer, D. Elvers, K. Vinson, R. Mudd, D. Montgomery, R. 
Manning. 
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A concerted effort 


When the last halftime show draws to an end, 
the last musical note is played and the last 
band member marches off the field, the band 
season doesn’t end. 

Some may think there is only one band — 
the marching band. But in actuality, there are 
four bands: the marching band, the two con- 
cert bands and the pep band. 

“‘We have the best concert band this year 
we’ve ever had in my eight years at Western,” 
Dr. Kent Campbell, band director, said. 

Because there are too many members to 
practice at one time, there are two bands. 

“With 55 students in the first concert band 
and about 50 in the second band, coordinating 
the variety of instruments used (21) is hard,” 
Campbell said. 

The two concert bands toured western 
states, giving four concerts. March 27 they 
gave a “Young People’s Concert ”’ for local 
high school students. 

Richard Withrowe, a member of both the 
marching and concert bands, said he enjoys the 
marching band more “because you meet more 
people.” 

As a Bowling Green native, he said he 
looked forward to being in the Big Red March- 
ing Band when he was in high school. With- 
rowe, who works as a part-time cook at a local 


— Harold Sinclair 
AFTER CUTTING her leg on broken glass, Betty Thomp- 
son, a junior twirler from Bowling Green, was unable to 
practice. Julie Ashdon, a Battle Creek, Mich., sophomore, 
talks to her about the injury. 


IN THE SOLITUDE of an Ivan Wilson Fine Arts Center 
practice room, Joel Vincent, a sophomore from Decatur, 
Ala., practices the tuba for the concert band. 


_ restaurant, said although it was sometimes 


hard to shuffle work and band practice, he still 
managed. “‘I like band; that’s why I stay in it,” 
he said. 

According to Campbell, two-thirds of the 
170 marching band members are not music 
majors. ‘They enjoy it. That’s why they’re 
there. And to be a member of one band, you 
don’t have to be in another,” he said. 

Because of limited time for practice, Camp- 


bell said a lot of responsibility is with the indi- 
vidual. Each member must learn movement 
and position charts, as well as his music part. 

The hardest part is working to meet a dead- 
line, Melonie Briggs, a White House, Tenn., 
sophomore, said. ‘Finally, when you show to- 
gether and it works out, it’s a good feeling,” 
she said. 

The Big Red Marching Band usually goes to 
one or two away games during the football 


— Mark Lyons 


season. This year they went to Murray. 


They also help sponsor band contests for 


area high schools, although they don’t partici- 
_ pate in any contests themselves. 


In directing the marching band, Campbell 
gets help from two graduate assistants and 


Peggy Thompson, who instructs the twirlers. 


Mrs. Thompson said she has directed the 
twirlers for six years. ‘“We’re twirlers, not ma- 
jorettes,” she said. “‘Majorettes don’t twirl, but 


twirlers really twirl. 

“We tape the music from the band’s shows 
and then we work our routine to the music 
while they’re learning their marching routine.” 

The four twirlers practice everyday during 
marching season and go with the band to away 
BEFORE PRACTICING a new marching routine, Hugh 
Heater, a Bowling Green junior, scribbles notes on his 


music. He has played the sousaphone in the Big Red March- 
ing Band for three years. 


Beso 


— Lewis Gardner 


— David Frank 


games. 

One of the graduate assistants, Alan Clark, 
is in charge of the 16-member flag corps. 

Clark said the corps practiced on its own but 
had two rehearsals with the band before each 
showtime. 

The pep band, which plays only at basket- 
ball games, had 35 members. Joining it is pure- 
ly voluntary, Campbell said. “Members realize 
that they may have to give up their spring 
break if we get a tournament bid,” he said. 

It’s unusual for graduate students to be band 
students, but fifth-year student Mark McChes- 
ney said he stayed on as a member because 
“all my friends are in the band.” 

McChesney said he thought Western had 
one of the best bands in the state because of 
the good arrangements and because they in- 
corporate all types of music into their show. 

Band shows revolve around a continuous 
theme — ‘The Wonderful World of Music.” 

“I think that theme describes our half-time 
shows,” McChesney said. ‘‘We reach all kinds 
of people since we play everything from big 
band music to disco.” 


— Laura Phillips and 
Margaret Shirley 


C 


— Lewis Gardner 
RESTING his trumpet, Mark Faith, a Lebanon, Tenn., 
senior, listens to instructions during practice. The band 
usually practiced outside Downing University Center. 


WHILE THE REST of the band practices its marching 
routine, Susan Gould, a Louisville sophomore, relaxes as 
she plays the marching bells. She didn’t have to march in 
that part of the routine. 


Getting organized con 


Sociology Club 
ASSW 

SCEC 

SNEA 


Hundreds of aluminum cans and 1,100 
pounds of newspapers accumulated in Mike 
Fritch’s office in the fall. 

They were part of a fund-raising project for 
the Sociology Club, and members brought 
them in a few at a time and collected them 


CATIO 
ASSOC 


SOCIOLOGY CLUB: (Front row) J. Dowell, V. Richey, J. Nielson. 
(Back row) B. Baker, S. Brantley, K. Fairchild. 


COAT CHECI 


from around the campus at the end of the fall 
semester, Fritch, president, said. 

Under the Comprehensive Employment 
Training Act, the newspapers and cans were 
recycled into insulation for a federally funded 
low-rent housing project in this area. 

CETA paid the club 16 cents for every 
pound of material collected. 

The 25-member club sponsored lectures 
which drew as many as 70 students and faculty 
to each. Criminology, divorce conflicts and 
gerontology were among the lecture topics. 

A sociology major or minor is not a require- 
ment for joining the club, but Dr. Kathleen 
Kalab, adviser, said many students join to learn 
about recent research and methods in sociolo- 
gy that are not in textbooks. 


r oe aol aia 


Freshman Dwayne Vick said his membership 
brings him in contact with graduate students 
and teachers who give him advisement about 
job opportunities and advancement in the 
field. 


It’s almost a must to know fellow workers in 
the social work field, Laura Shaver, president 
of the Association of Student Social 
Workers, said. And that’s one of the club’s 
benefits. 

The club provides unity and an outside-the- 
classroom education, she said. “‘It’s beneficial 
for all the students who are into social work to 
belong.” 

A three-year member, Ms. Shaver said she 
now knows the faculty and community social 
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ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT SOCIAL WORKERS: (Front row) M. Sims, R. Miller, R. 
Garmon, T. Devine, J. Steele, L. Carson. (Second row) S. Young, A. Pederson, K. Tussell, A. 


Vick, D Banuchi, D. Hammer, K. Vaught, V. Williams. (Back row) K. Ritter, L. Shaver, J. 
Fitzgerald, M. Drexler, K. Gaines, J. Lanham, G. Bennett. 


workers better. 

The club sponsored the first convention of 
the Kentucky Coalition of Student Social 
Workers and has participated in it ever since. 

“It’s a fellowship that you really can’t do 
without,” she said. ‘“The group is an asset to 
social work education.” 


Instead of caring in silence, members of the 
Student Council for Exceptional Children 
have the chance to actively work with handi- 
capped children. 

In cooperation with the United Cerebral Pal- 
sy Association, the club worked as college 
coordinators and informed students of the as- 
sociation programs. Later, members volun- 
teered to answer phones at the Holiday Star 


STUDENT COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN: (Front row) C. 
Meeker, J. Lange, G. Kirby, D. Noble, B. Stevens. (Second row) V. Waggoner, L. 
Donovan, L. Clements, C. LeNeave, C. Simms, S. Lingvai, N. Lyons, T. Noble, M. 


Telethon. 

In October a fall festival with games, prizes 
and food entertained handicapped students 
from Richardsville and Bristow. 

They gave a Christmas party for mentally 
handicapped children. 

The Bowling Green-Warren County Associ- 
ation for Retarded Citizens provided the space 
for the party and refreshments, and the club 
brought gifts and a Santa. 

T-shirt sales continued through the year and 
the $100 profit went to the Cerebral Palsy 
Telethon. 

Lecturers included Judy Collins, a represen- 
tative from United Cerebral Palsy, and Dr. 
Frank Kersting, speech and hearing clinic di- 
rector. Kersting talked about the clinic’s infant 


A COAT CHECK in Diddle Arena occupies SNEA mem- 
ber Scott Bachert’s time during a home basketball game. 
Bachert, a Fern Creek senior, said the club tried to run the 
coat check during every home game but had a “‘lot of 
problems this year because there were no volunteers.” 
Proceeds paid the club’s expenses and were added to its 
scholarship fund. 


— Stevie Benson 


Persac. (Back row) B. Paige, K. Duckworth, D. Grinstead, J. McConnell, C. 


Bonneville, P. Mauzey, S. DeLacey. 


stimulation program. 

In April the club sponsored a bowl-a-thon. 

The club attracts mostly special education 
or speech and pathology majors. 

It “gives students who are interested in 
handicapped children an opportunity to work 
with them and help them,” Jan Lange, fall 
semester president, said. 

It also “helps them meet professionals al- 
ready in the field of special education,” she 
said. 


SNEA is “the organization to belong to,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Robert Otto, adviser. 

The Student National Education Associ- 
ation “‘is the only pre-professional organization 
for all teachers,” he said. “If you’re in secon- 
dary or elementary education, it doesn’t mat- 
ter.” 

The organization has monthly meetings 
which include guest speakers and topics relat- 
ing to both education groups. 

“We’re trying to show them what they’re 
getting into,’’ Otto said. “Most of our meetings 
are designed around telling them what they’re 
going into.” 

Speakers included Bowling Green and War- 
ren County Education Association representa- 
tives and the Kentucky Education Association 
president. 

SNEA is affiliated with KEA and the Nation- 
al Education Association. That’s a benefit in 
itself, Otto said. 

Students also receive educational journals 
and liability insurance with their $8 member- 
ship fee. The insurance covers students while 
they are working in public schools under uni- 
versity programs such as student teaching or 
practicums. 

About 50 of the 180 members are active, 
Otto said, and the club operates a coat check 
at basketball games and sells cookbooks to 
finance a scholarship fund. The $300 to $400 
profit helps pay for six $250 scholarships, 


which are given to SNEA members. 
continued on page 276 


AT A MEETING of the Student Council for Exceptional 
Children, president Bonnie Paige talks to new member Fran 
Johnston. Ms. Johnston, a Cub Run junior, said it was her 
first meeting and that she was asking about the application, 
dues and club activities. 


STUDENT NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: (Front row) J. 
Blessing, N. Byrd, C. Potter. (Back row) L. Mullins, D. Moore, R. Felty, S. 
Bachert. 
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Getting organized con 


Sigma Delta Chi 

PRSSA 

Ad Club 

Broadcasting Association 


Sigma Delta Chi members aren’t joking 
when they say their organization allows them 
to “rub shoulders” with professional journal- 
ists. 

Member Margaret Shirley met and joked 
with Myron Farber at the national convention 
in Birmingham, Ala., in November. 

Farber, a New York Times reporter, spent 
40 days in jail in 1978 for contempt of court. 
His newspaper was fined $285,000 for not 
releasing his files to a Bergen County, N.J., 
judge in the case of Dr. Mario Jascalevich, 
accused of murder in deaths of hospital pa- 
tients in 1966. 


SIGMA DELTA CHI: (Front row) M. Shirley, C. Scott, N. Salato, A. Scott. 
(Second row) J. Highland, G. Jones, R. Malone, T. Eblen, D. Krider. (Back row) 


B. Skipper, D. Beard, R. Reeves, T. Beshear, C. Smith. 


Miss Shirley and other members also heard 
speeches by Jody Powell, President Jimmy 
Carter’s press secretary, and “‘Bear’’ Bryant, 
Alabama football coach, who discussed allow- 
ing female journalists into the locker room. 

SDX also brought speakers to the Hill, ac- 
cording to vice president Roger Malone. David 
Hawpe, Louisville Times city editor, Sy Ram- 
sey, Associated Press Frankfort bureau chief, 
and Western graduates Alfina and Don Bruce 
and Bill Wolfe discussed business and political 
reporting and community journalism with the 
college journalists. 

Malone said the members sponsored a Mark 
of Excellence competition for high school stu- 
dents in Kentucky. The winners were honored 
at a spring luncheon at Western where a $400 
scholarship was presented. 

Malone said the members also attended a 
regional convention in South Bend, Ind., and 
sponsored a luncheon where Freedom of Infor- 
mation spokesmen made presentations. Dona- 
tions made at the event were forwarded to the 
Legal Defense Fund, a nationwide focus of the 
professional journalism society. 


— Judy Watson 


PRssa’s major activity didn’t take place any- 
where near campus. In fact, the club went all 
the way to New Orleans to do it. 

Western’s chapter of PRSSA — the Public 
Relations Student Society of America — 
acted as host chapter for the national conven- 
tion in New Orleans in October. 

Several members played prominent roles at 
the convention. Dan Pelino was national chair- 
man and seniors Joan Provost and Debbie An- 
derson planned and scheduled the convention, 
beginning a year in advance, Ms. Provost said. 

PRSSA also created public relations cam- 
paigns for Norton Children’s Hospital in Louis- 
ville and for the financial aid office. The group 
also planned several workshops and seminars 
throughout the year, secretary Laura Niemann 
said. 

Joie Lanham, a Corbin sophomore who was 
elected district secretary at the convention, 
said being in PRSSA “‘is just experience while 
you’re still in college. Now you can afford your 
mistakes — it won’t cost you a job.” 


The Ad Club is a blend of professionalism 
and pleasure. 

At least that’s what member Lisa Farris said, 
explaining why she joined. 

“I thought it would be fun, actually,” she 
said. But she said she might be able to ‘‘meet 
people, make connections that could be advan- 
tageous later on.” 

According to member Miles Steenbergen, 
the club functions on a professional level. 

He said the club prepared an entry for the 
American Advertising Federation district com- 
petition. 

Steenbergen said the competition and con- 
tact with professional advertisers is the prima- 
ry benefit of the Ad Club. 


Although this was its first year, the Broad- 
casting Association was busy — making 
connections. 


DEBBIE ANDERSON, Susan Taylor, Sherry Egan and 
other PRSSA members paste up a financial aid supplement 
to the Herald. The supplement explained financial aid op- 
portunities for students and was one of several PRSSA 
projects. ‘‘Pasting up” is placing copy, headlines and pic- 
tures exactly as they will appear on the page. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS STUDENT SOCIETY OF AMERICA: (Front row) M. Bryant, R. Redding, 
M. Hebert, T. Witten, D. Pelino, R. Carey, R. Blann. (Second row) A. Reece, L. Niemann, S. Crook, S. 


Rosenbaum, G. Ballance, C. Smith. (Third row) J. Lane, S. Roberts, D. Hagan, M. Newton, K. Rideout, 
W. Cortus, J. Lanham. (Back row) J. Reed, F. Rowland, K. Kille, S. Bray. 


The connections are “‘a working relationship _ hardt said. 


with the Birmingham Youth Orchestra at the national Sig- 
ma Delta Chi convention. The convention was in Birming- 


according to vice president Roger Malone. on cable TV. 


AD CLUB: (Front row) R. Whitaker, L. Whalen, M. Hillebrand, C. Sheridan, N. 
Saunders. (Second row) M. Draper, G. Allen, M. Peak, T. Hammond, M. Steenber- 
gen. (Back row) T. Evans, D. Knauer, L. Farris, A. Curran, M. Reid, A. Williams, P. 
Nunn. 


Erhardt said he decided to form the club 


with outside professionals,” president Phil Er- Member Richard Stone said the Broadcast- because “there was a need for a broadcasters 
ing Association “brings together all the people _ association on campus just as there was a need 
FACULTY ADVISER Jim Highland joins in a singalong interested in the same type of thing.” for SDX (Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 


“The same type of thing” included lectures, _ nalism society) and PRSSA (Public Relations 
ham, Ala., in November. About 15 members attended, 2 Planned video festival and a panel discussion Student Society of America).” 


continued on page 282 
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— Bob Skipper 


BROADCASTING ASSOCIATION: (Front row) R. Stone, S. Anderson, J. Mor- 
ris, G. Hartung, M. Mangus. (Second row) J. Fulmer, T. Glore, T. Johnson, P. 
Garrett, D. Garrett, J. Keeton. (Back row) B. Berry, M. Marlow, P. Erhardt, S. 
Rosenbaum, G. Goin. 
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— Mark Lyons 


PRODUCTION NIGHTS can get crowded as staffers 
assemble around the three light tables to proofread, write 
headlines and fit copy and pictures. Photo editor David 
Frank maneuvers around fall semester editor Tom Eblen to 
measure the space for the front page picture. 


Behind the bylines 


Juggling school and work is not new to them. 

And for many on the College Heights Her- 
ald, work is where they get some of their real 
education. 

Bryan Armstrong, spring semester editor, 
said he worked from 40 to 60 hours a week. A 
lot of decision making, writing, interviewing 
and production work make up those hours. 

“GPAs have suffered from it,”’ he said. ‘“But 
we have a professional attitude, and we take 
pride in putting out a good paper.” 

Being professional, for most Herald staffers, 
means more than beating deadlines and put- 
ting out an attractive paper. A lot of profes- 
sionalism goes into deciding what to put in the 
paper and how to treat it. 


The staff tries to ‘reach a compromise be- 
tween what the people need to know and want 
to know,” Armstrong said. “It’s all subjective. 
We have a lot of disagreement on the staff. 

“Sometimes the little things you never really 
think about, you get a big response about,” he 
said. ‘‘Like the rape story (which reported a 
student was raped in Ivan Wilson Fine Arts 
Center). We said she wasn’t hurt, but a lot of 
people came down on us and said she wasn’t 
hurt physically.” 


HIS FIRST INTERVIEW after being named interim presi- 
dent, Dr. John Minton talks to editor Bryan Armstrong. 
Minton told Armstrong that he was going to be president 
and that he didn’t look at it as a fill-in job. 


— Mark Lyons 
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ACTS OM. 


And decisions that occupy hours of discus- 
sion and cause heated arguments are passed 
over by the readers, he said. 

“A lot of tempers flared” over the question 
of running a picture of Marla Pitchford, a for- 
mer student who was the first woman to be 
tried for performing an abortion on herself. 

“Td never been under pressure like that,” 
Armstrong, who was fall managing editor, said. 
He finally decided to run the picture because 
“it was news, and it was a news picture.’”’ No 
readers complained. 

The Herald is also professional in that it 
sometimes gets the story before “‘profession- 
al” newspapers do, according to some staffers. 

A knowledgeable source who leaked the 
names of presidential candidates gave the Her- 
ald several scoops. 

“A scoop is not the objective of getting the 
news,” managing editor Alan Judd said. “‘It’s 
nice that other newspapers have to quote us. 
It’s satisfying to see.” 

The paper wasn’t as successful financially as 
it has been, Armstrong said. Part of the prob- 
lem was that the fall and spring advertising 
staffs were completely new, with the exception 
of the ad manager and one salesperson. 

Another change for the staff was the naming 
of two managing editors, rather than one. Da- 
vid Whitaker and Judd shared the title in the 
spring. 

“It’s a new concept for us,”’ Whitaker said. 
“We’re kind of new at it, but it’s worked out. 


— David Frank 


A GOAL is a prop for Scott Robinson at the women’s 
basketball game against Morehead in the OVC tournament. 
Western lost, 77-72. The away game was one of few that 
the photographers covered. Robinson was chief photogra- 
pher and photo editor in the spring semester. 


“It’s my first semester in any kind of leader- 
ship position. But the job descriptions are spe- 
cific, and we know what we’re supposed to 
do.” 

The paper continued its string of awards, 
winning its 14th consecutive All-American rat- 
ing for the 1978 spring semester. The award, 
from Associated Collegiate Press, is the high- 
est given and recognizes excellence in content 
and coverage, writing and editing, editorial 
leadership, appearance, and photography. 

Adviser Bob Adams was named the nation’s 
outstanding newspaper adviser for four-year 
colleges at the national ACP convention in 
Houston, Texas. 

Armstrong, fall semester editor Tom Eblen 
and ad manager Miles Steenbergen also at- 
tended the ACP convention, and several mem- 
bers went to the Kentucky Intercollegiate 
Press Association convention in Louisville. 

Working together, attending conventions 
and partying together make the Herald a close- 
knit staff. 

“Working together so much, people tend to 
become friends,” Judd said. ‘‘But still, you 
don’t have to like everyone. Some of my clos- 
est friends work for the Herald, and some of 
my closest friends don’t even read it.” 

Reporter Amy Galloway said: “It’s hard not 
to be biased. But I think it’s one of the best 
college papers I’ve ever seen.” 


— Sara-Lois Kerrick [| 


— Harold Sinclair 


A LEAD leaves sports editor Beth Taylor frustrated during 
a late night at the office. 


~d 


— Mark Lyons 


FREQUENT VISITORS, Donna Stringer and Angela 
Thompson watch ad manager Miles Steenbergen work. 
Donna is the daughter of journalism instructor Carolyn 
St.inger, and Angela’s mother is university publications 
secretary JoAnn Thompson. 
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— Mark Lyons 


A BALLOON and handmade “arts”’ sign lend a little cul- 
ture to the arts editor’s desk. Elise Frederick, fall semester 
arts editor, looks over notes while writing a story. The arts 
page covered plays, concerts and movies. 


GETTING A PIE in the face is a tradition for graduating 
seniors on the staff. Terri Darr is drenched with whipped 
cream after being hit by David Whitaker. The ritual took 
place on her last production night before her graduation 
after the fall semester first bi-term. 


— Mark Lyons 
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Behind the book 


f isn’t easy. 

But then, no one said putting together a 
456-page book would be. 

For the 1979 staff, completing a Talisman 
may have been a little more difficult than usual 
— or at best, a little more confusing. 

The whole staff combined may have had a 
year’s experience in college yearbooks. With 
little experience to guide them, the road was 
often rocky for the editors and staff. 

Editor Sara-Lois Kerrick, who was Herald 
assistant managing editor in spring 1978, had 
never worked on a book before. And although 
managing editor Lisa Roberts was editor of her 
high school yearbook, she had worked only a 
semester on the Talisman. 

It was a similar story with the rest of the 
staff. 

But the year’s work became smoother and 
smoother with Miss Kerrick’s past in newspa- 
pers, Miss Roberts’ knowledge about year- 
books in general, the staff’s patience and will- 
ingness and adviser Roger Loewen’s guidance. 

The book actually began in May 1978 when 
Miss Kerrick and Miss Roberts were named 
editors. The two, who had barely known each 
other before, exchanged ideas and plans at a 
college yearbook workshop in Athens, Ohio, in 
August. 

Because neither had been personally in- 
volved in the makings of previous books, it was 
easy to praise and criticize the books’ layouts, 
stories and ideas. 

With a new perspective, the two suggested 
focusing more on students in the administra- 
tion and academics section, and putting some 
Greek activities, which had been in student life, 
in the organizations section. 

As the year progressed, changes and 
changes were made. When President Dero 
Downing resigned, the administration section 
suddenly gained 10 pages. When the men’s 
basketball and football teams had outstanding 
seasons, color and more pages were added. 

But perhaps one of the more important im- 
provements was in the concept of the book 
itself. The book returned to cleaner layouts 
and bigger pictures, and the editors tried to 
keep stories as concise as possible. 

Stories and pictures were designed to touch 
each of 13,000 students. 

The staff had high standards and goals to 


maintain, along with a reputation to keep. The 
1978 Talisman won a Trendsetter, the highest 
national award from the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, for the fifth consecutive 
year. It placed an added pressure to “‘keep up 
the good work.” 

The fact that it was Loewen’s last year as 
adviser also placed pressure on the staff. 

Loewen, who came to Western in 1971 and 
guided five Trendsetters, resigned to do free- 
lance photography and become a regional dis- 
tributor for Supreme Industries, a major manu- 
facturer of ski boats. 

Work was divided between pondering who 
would be the next adviser, lamenting Loewen’s 
decision and trying to make the book as good 
as possible. 

Often, it was difficult to reach such stan- 
dards. The photography staff, which shrank 
from 14 to 8 members since last year, received 


WEARY after a long day of work, editor Sara-Lois Kerrick 
takes a break at her desk. Miss Kerrick worked primarily 
with writing and editing, while managing editor Lisa Roberts 
dealt with layouts and photos. 


— Harold Sinclair 


CHEERLEADER Shelley Phillips provides some pictures for chief 
photographer Mark Lyons. Four out of six photos on the cheerlead- 
ing spread were taken by Lyons. 


an additional burden when chief photographer 
Lewis Gardner broke his leg in September. 
With a hip-high cast, Gardner found it hard to 
keep up with his job, and Mark Lyons stepped 
in to take his place. 

There were only a handful of steady work- 
ers, but Herald reporters and “freelancing” 
students contributed several stories. 

During the rocky fall semester, moral sup- 
port was frequently needed and frequently 
gotten from Donna Buckles, graduate assistant 
and 1977 Talisman editor. 

Working up to 70 hours a week, each staff 
member still found time to play, and office 
hours were combined with pizza eating, deco- 
rating the chalkboard with caricatures and slo- 
gans, teasing each other endlessly and just talk- 
ing. 

The year wasn’t easy. 

But it was fun. LC] 
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— Mark Lyons 


THE CHALKBOARD in the office was often covered with 
art. Staff member Steven Stines draws a whip-cracking 
caricature of editor Sara-Lois Kerrick after she had re- 
turned from a convention with a souvenir whip. 


— Mark Tucker 


BITS AND PIECES of the classes section surround man- 
aging editor Lisa Roberts as she prepares the Homecoming 
spreads for the first major deadline. The February deadline 
included 156 pages. 


COVERING THE NEWS as it happened helped in writing 
stories accurately and promptly. Greeks editor Kathy Lam 
interviews Anita Orr minutes after she was crowned Miss 
Black Western in Garrett Conference Center. 


— Mark Tucker 


— Mark Tucker 
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Getting organized con 


Home Economics Association 
Phi Upsilon Omicron 

ASID 

Western Players 

Alpha Psi Omega 

Kappa Pi 


They’re misunderstood. 

“Home economics is more than just cooking 
and sewing,” Sherree Melhiser, Home Eco- 
nomics Association member, said. 

According to Miss Melhiser, most people 
aren’t aware of the many areas in the home 
economics field. 

In addition to the more traditional roles, the 
home ec department includes textiles and 
clothing, family relations, consumer education, 
energy conservation and dietetics. 

The 15 club members are all working to- 
ward a major in some area of home economics, 
according to dietetics major Rosemary Kirk. 

The club’s main objective is to “promote 
professionalism among students by encourag- 
ing them to become active in the Kentucky 
Home Economics Association and the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association when they 
get out of school,’’ Miss Melhiser said. 

Miss Melhiser, the state student association 
president, said she would like to see more 
members in the student chapter. 

“Membership in the student organization 
has helped me build contacts with people in 
many areas of home economics at various loca- 
tions,” she said. 

Miss Kirk said the club allows her to partici- 
pate in activities students don’t do in home ec 
classes. Demonstrations at the club’s monthly 
meetings in the fall included cake decorating, 
oriental cooking and crafts. 

The association had a one-day workshop in 
the fall for student chapters across the state. 
Speakers lectured and demonstrated non-tra- 
ditional roles in home ec. The speakers includ- 
ed a former food photographer and a repre- 


HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCI- 
ATION: (Front row) E. Thompson, 
R. Kirk. (Back row) C. Harper, G. 
Howlett. 


PHI UPSILON OMICRON: (Front row) J. Hershey, L. Hortin, K. 
Schlensker, J. Costin, M. Pike, T. Withers. (Back row) D. Wilmore, S. 
Melhiser, D. Robe, R Kirk, K. Lentz, C. Wade, D. Hobson, B. Walker. 


sentative from the Indiana Dairy and Nutrition 
Council. 

The state meeting, April 5-6 in Louisville, 
featured exhibits from publishing and manufac- 
turing companies around the United States. 
Students sampled products, received discounts 
on purchases and observed new products on 
the market. 

Miss Melhiser said, “‘I’d like to see the stu- 
dent organization promote the home econom- 
ics image in Bowling Green by getting more 
involved in community events.”’ 


Rita Young, a Glasgow senior, joined Phi Up- 
silon Omicron “because it was an honor to 
be asked to join. You have to have good 
grades and show leadership qualities,” the in- 
terior design major said. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron is a home economics 
honorary society with 50 members from var- 
ious fields, such as home economics education, 
textiles and clothing, merchandising and interi- 
or design. 

After going to a tea the fraternity spon- 
sored, Laura Hortin, an Evansville senior, de- 
cided she wanted to join Phi U. “‘It’s helped me 
get to know about the different fields in home 
ec and about the kids I have classes with,” she 
said. 

This year the fraternity sponsored several 
projects for charity, particularly with the Little 
Sisters program and the Lyon’s School for the 
Handicapped. 

“We gave skating and Halloween parties 
and a Christmas tree-trimming party for the 
children at the Lyon’s school,” club president 
dill Costin said. 

In February the group sponsored a lasagna 
dinner to raise money for their projects, one of 
which is to award a scholarship to a club mem 
ber. 


Being a member of the American Society 
of Interior Designers is one step toward a 
career in interior design, president Patty Brat- 
ton said. 

““ASID prepares members for professional- 
ism — after you are licensed as a designer you 
can affiliate with the professional ASID club,” 


Miss Bratton said. 

The club meets several times during the 
year and has guest speakers on subjects relat- 
ing to interior design. During one meeting the 
club invited a local realtor to speak on buying 
at auctions. 

The 48-member organization also goes to 
regional professional ASID meetings. Sandy 
Potter, a Floyd Knobs, Ind., freshman, said she 
enjoyed a trip to Columbus, Ohio. ‘We 
learned more about how the job works after 
touring old houses in Columbus that had been 
restored and refurnished,” she said. 

Miss Potter said she joined ASID because it 
is a professional organization that she can stay 
active in after college. 

Since ASID is a stepping stone to the profes- 
sional organization of licensed designers, many 
members join with the hopes that membership 
will help in finding jobs after graduation. 

Margie Fulks, an Elizabethtown senior, said 
she joined because “‘I thought it would help me 
get a job, and it looks good on a resume.” 


Although actors generally prefer to flaunt re- 
sumes full of accounts of past work, inexperi- 
ence is the best reason to join the Western 
Players. 

At least that’s why Tracy Wilson joined. 

“I'd heard all the people were very nice and 
very talented, and I thought I could learn from 
them,” the Louisville sophomore said. 

She said she thinks people join the group to 
“meet new people and start learning the 
ropes. | don’t think you can ever really learn it 
all.” 

Member Erin Brady agreed. She cited the 
group’s Cabaret as one way of gaining exper- 
ience. 

Anyone at all can come and do an act at the 
variety show staged every semester, she said. 

In addition to the Cabaret, the Western Play- 
ers also sold punch and cookies during chil- 
dren’s theater productions, went to Barren 
River Reservoir for a picnic and had several 
holiday parties. 

Ms. Brady, a Louisville junior, said the social 
aspect of the club is important. 

“It serves to unite the students, especially 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INTERIOR DESIGNERS: (Front row) J. 
Howe, J. Lowe, S. Potter, M. Durham, N. Lacy, E. Hay, D. Stone. 
(Second row) D. Wilmore, L. Cissell, J. Kain, J. Rader, P. Bratton, P. 


Ertner, K. Osborne, J. Williams, D. Case, D. Hobson, L. Branstetter. 
(Back row) M. Fulks, S. Jackson, C. Stockton, E. McDivitt, D. Caines, J. 
Fuqua, D. Galloway, S. White, C. Harper. 


the freshmen who are in it. It’s tough to break 
into a theater department.” 

Ms. Wilson said it helps upperclassmen, too. 
“Tf you think you know it all, you might as well 
hang it up,” she said. ““There’s always more to 
learn.” 


Membership in Alpha Psi Omega is “just an 
honor.” 

The club provided a scholarship for one of 
its members, sold punch at the major theater 
productions, sold children’s theater T-shirts 
and kept a photographic record of major pro- 
ductions. But at its base, “‘it’s just kind of an 
honor among the actors,” Louisville junior Erin 
Brady said. 

Beth Buchanan, a Lexington senior, said, 
“It’s an honor. You do it because it looks good 
on your resume and because a lot of kids in the 
department are in it. It’s not really a club.” 

The members are chosen on the basis of 
achievement in theater, Ms. Brady said. The 
national organization emphasizes acting, but 
because Western also emphasizes the technical 
aspects of theater, “‘we had to change (the 
guidelines) to emphasize a lot of tech,” she 
said. 

Beyond the professional aspects, Bill Hanna 
a Lexington senior, said Alpha Psi “‘is kind of a 
social organization. You get to work with some 
of the best people in school.” 


Kappa Pi is still “‘quite in the embryo stage,” 
Candy Bush, one-third of the honorary art or- 
ganization’s members, said. 

The other two members are Louisville junior 
Jeff Griffin and Bowling Green junior Kathy 
Hancock. 

Griffin said he and the two women were 
eligible because of their grade-point averages 
and because a faculty member asked them to 
join. 

Ms. Hancock said because of the size of the 
group ‘‘we barely have enough people to elect 
officers. continued on page 284 


AT RUSSELL Miller Theatre’s box office, Western Play- 
érs member Kathy Ballard sorts through reserved tickets 
for ‘“‘You’re a Good Man, Charlie Brown.” The club man- 
aged the box office and ushered at several of the theater 
department’s productions. 


WESTERN PLAYERS: (Front row) D. Hussey, J. Fisher, K. Ballard, A. 
Carlotta, H. Watts, C. Bush, T. Wilson. (Second row) B. Barton, T. Yates, 
E. Brady, M. Elmore, R. Bitsko, R. Reinle, R. Owsley, J. Gaither, D. 
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ALPHA PSI OMEGA: (Front row) A. Gorman, J. KAPPA PI: C. Bush, J. Griffin, K. Hancock. 
Pickett, J. Fisher, S. Chambers. (Back row) B. Hanna, 


B. Buchanan, T. Tutino, E. Brady, R. Reinle. 


Lacaden. (Back row) D. Ransdell, R. Stockwell, P. Shirey, R. Veech, J. 


Prather, A. Gorman, P. Spaulding, T. Tutino. 


Getting organized con. 


Ragland Library Club 


GLSSA 


Marantha 


FCA 


Speculative Fiction Society 
International Students 


RAGLAND LIBRARY CLUB: 


row) C. Patton, K. Best, A. Marcum, L. 
Elms. (Back row) L. Cooper, C. Hall, M. 
Gwaltney. 
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(Front 
row) D. Miller, J. Leffew, C. Cyr. (Second 


GRADUATE LIBRARY SCIENCE STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION: (Front row) R. Smith, B. Blair, M. 
Linarez, O. Linarez. (Back row) L. Smith, B. Moore, 


J. Branson. 


There’s not a single little old lady in the Rag- 
land Library Club. 

“Librarians are one of the most stereo- 
typed things on this campus,” Cindy Patton, 
an Eddyville senior, said. ‘‘We aren’t all little 
old maids with our hair up in buns.” 

Members sponsored a Homecoming candi- 
date and won a Homecoming float award. 
They planned to spend the award money ona 
field trip to Nashville, Tenn., Ms. Patton said. 


It looks good on a resume. 


That’s why students join organizations like 
the Graduate Library Science Student As- 
sociation, president Becky Moore said. 

‘“‘Employers like to see things like that,”’ she 
said. ‘‘Plus, it gives us a chance to get together 
and share ideas.” 

The club has been relatively inactive, Mrs. 
Moore said. ‘“‘The graduate students are so 
involved in other things,” she said. ‘Things 
like clubs take a back seat.” 

But some members have attended meetings 
with the Ragland Library Club, and the two 


— Scott Robinson 


MARANATHA: (Front row) P. Moretz, B. Smith, L. Conradi, S. Lewis, M. 
Ferguson, D. Clark, E. Thompson. (Second row) M. Riley, S. Hook, K. Futrell, S. 
Hoagland, I. Bryant, M. Holder, R. Coghill, D. Thornton, D. Abney, C. Taylor, T. 


Ndubueze, C. Owens. (Third row) B. Janes, B. Greschel, C. Kelly, J. Muffet, G. 
Taylor, G. Futch, D. Vance, A. Okpala, D. Johnson, K. Morris. (Back row) C. 
Goodrum, M. MacDonald, K. Giles, R. Mason, J. Lewis, E. Anene, L. Klein, J. 


Abney, C. Bonner. 


clubs made a Homecoming float together. The 
float won the Red Towel Award. 


Critics of Maranatha don’t understand the 
purpose of the group, members say. 

That purpose, according to Margaret Mac- 
Donald, an Eminence sophomore, is to provide 
“a practical place for Christian training and 
friendship with other Christians.”’ 

“It’s inevitable that there will be criticism in 
any house of God,”’ she said. “‘Criticism moves 
you to want to excel even more.” 

Maranatha members are involved in an as- 
sortment of activities, Ms. MacDonald said. 
The group sponsored speakers and music 
groups as parts of religious programs, she said. 

“All of the people at Maranatha house have 
their hearts and minds set on one thing — to 
make Jesus the Lord of their lives in exper- 


HANDS RAISED, Maranatha members sing during a Jan- 
uary meeting featuring Tony Fitzgerald, a “lover of God”’ 
from Great Britain. Maranatha sponsored several programs 
featuring guest speakers and musicians. 


CONVERSATION over dinner keeps Neda Fardi, 2%, 
and her mother, Ghoodsi Fardi, wide-eyed. The two were 
at the International Club’s celebration of Confucius’ birth- 
day. Mrs. Fardi’s husband, Majid, is a graduate student. 


sgt hs 


FELLOWSHIP OF CHRISTIAN ATHLETES: (Front row) A. Polson, M. Jeannette, P. 
Walters, S. Wigginton, P. Wood, S. Buhay, S. Reynolds. (Second row) D. Van Atti, S. Harris, V. 
Dixon, B. Bogdan, C. Meeker, A. Speicher, B. Merideth, B. Carby, B. Bell, B. Haynes, J. Feix. 
(Third row) R. White, F. Tate, J. Gifford, C. Van Fleet, J. Lockin, B. Bradley, J. Morgan, C. 


ience rather than just in words.” 


Every other Thursday evening the football 
locker room lights are on, but the pep talks 
focus on athletes’ relationships with Jesus 
Christ instead of on game plans. 

The Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
mushroomed from 10 to more than 40 mem- 
bers who are athletes, team managers and 
spectators, according to president Pete Wal- 
ters. 

“We try to love everybody, athlete and non- 
athlete, for what they are,’ Walters said. “If 
they’re not starters for the football team, we 
accept them as people, and our stars are peo- 
ple, too.” 

The non-denominational group watched 
filmed testimonies of well-known athletic per- 
sonalities such as Dallas Cowboys coach Tom 
Landry. A picnic and February banquet were 
also featured, Walters said. 


Everything from “The Lord of the Rings” to 
“Battlestar Galactica” — that’s what specula- 
tive fiction is, and that’s what the Speculative 
Fiction Society deals with. 

“It’s more than just science fiction,’ Debra 
Hussey, a Nashville, Tenn., junior, said. 


Long, T. Smits, T. Rose. (Back row) M. Curnutte, M. Blackburn, J. Tichenor, J. White, M. 


Miller, T. Barron, J. Tinius, B. McDonald. 


“That’s why we call it speculative fiction.” 

Club member Anita Ramsey said there’s a 
lot going on now because of the current sci- 
ence-fiction craze caused by movies and televi- 
sion. 

This popularity helps in interesting a lot 
more people in the club, the Bowling Green 
freshman said. 

Once they join, members go on field trips, 
hear lectures about trends and phenomena like 
UFOs, and socialize together — they watch 
“Battlestar Galactica’”’ on a wide-screen televi- 
sion every Sunday night at a local pizza parlor, 
Ms. Hussey said. 


The evening news is sometimes their only 
glimpse of home in months. 

Being able to get together to talk about 
international developments is a major benefit 
of the International Students, Oanh Do, a 
sophomore biology major from Vietnam, said. 

Volunteers help bewildered newcomers 
move into dorms and set up banking. They 
also brief foreign students in city and state laws 
and help them buy insurance and cars. 

The members raised $600 in one semester 
in hopes of giving foreign students partial assis- 
tantships of $60 to $70 per month, Miss Chou 
said. 

continued on page 286 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS: (Front row) N. Chou, B. 
Lawrence, Z. Jweihan, O. Do, M. Sadeghi. (Second row) N. 
Papaioannou, S. Aoeyemi, S. Ghuniem, K. Ghuiveim, M. 
Jembe, F. Boisse. (Back row) V. Miller, A. Zant, L. Perkins, 
O. Sharif, R. Lui, C. Patton. 


SPECULATIVE FICTION SOCIETY: (Front row) R. Sheppard, 
A. Fennelly, P. Molloy, J. Woosley, M. Robertson. (Second row) V. 
Hagee, D. Hussey, A. Ramsey, D. Shaw, S. Cox. (Back row) B. 
Hirst, R. Tyler, G. Robe, R. Halleron, T. Cannon. 


Getting organized con. 


Pershing Rifles 
Scabbard and Blade 
Special Forces 
Rebelettes 


Students join Pershing Rifles for reasons 
‘fas varied as the people in the organization,” 
Capt. Greg Lowe, adviser, said. 

“First, there’s the desire to develop profes- 
sionalism,”’ he said. “Then there’s the competi- 


tive aspect. The drill team competes against 
other schools.” 

Finally, there’s ‘“‘wanting to belong to a 
group,” he said. 

Members provided the color guard and 
ushered at ballgames and were traffic control- 
lers for a 10-kilometer run through Bowling 
Green. 

_At the beginning of the spring semester, 
they prepared for the March drill season, 
which included competition at Fort Campbell 
and Cincinnati. 

Michael Bizer, a Fort Knox junior, said the 
Pershing Rifles offered the ‘“‘best all-around 
deal for becoming an officer” in the Army. 

Field training helps members “‘learn how to 
run and carry a weapon. 


The national honor society for military science 
students, Scabbard and Blade, has found a 
way to break the routine of club meetings. 

Once a month, at 6:45 a.m., the organiza- 
tion meets in a local restaurant for a breakfast 
meeting and to hear a guest speaker. 

Of the three military science organizations 
on campus, Scabbard and Blade is the largest 
with 38 members. 

Each fall they sponsor a military ball and in 


AN ARM’S LENGTH is the correct distance apart for the 
Rebelettes. Tonya Lawson, a Beaver Dam freshman, touch- 
es Audrey McLean, a Fort Knox sophomore, to make sure 
she’s got the right distance during practice. Sabers added a 
new look to the drill team, and Lillie Woodard, a Russell- 
ville sophomore, said they had to be careful in using them. 
“They’re real sharp,” she said. 


— Scott Robinson 


PERSHING RIFLES: (Front row) G. Lowe, C. Ashby, F. Haynes. 
(Back row) D. Kolb, M. Bizer, S. Johnson, S. Lyle. 


SCABBARD AND BLADE: (Front row) B. Bewley, V. Richey, B. Bowers, J. Baggett, D. Kolb, K. Day. 
(Second row) M. Schulte, D. Crowell, S. Johnson, J. Kem, D. Shaw, W. Eskridge, T. Crafton, E. Miller, F. 
Haynes, V. Lopolito, C. Burden. (Back row) M. Koeckert, L. Chappell, S. Thomas, K. Wettig, T. Leslie, M. 
Bizer, S. Lyle. 
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the spring have a formal dinner called ‘Dining 


Bobby Bowers, a Russellville senior and the 
club’s executive officer, said the group is also 
involved with community service projects. 

“‘When we have time, we try to help others 
out,’ Bowers said. 

Scabbard and Blade took that time out to 
sponsor a marathon run and also helped the 
local health clinic with a high-blood pressure 
and immunization clinic for the elderly. 

Bowers said he joined because it represent- 
ed the “‘elite of the military science class.”’ 

Capt. Bill Bewley, adviser, said he believes 
the organization prepares students for active 
military duty. “It’s really a maturing process,”’ 
he said. 


Special Forces offers that little extra. That 
is, extra training, according to its members. 

Scott Thomas, a Rockfield junior, said he 
joined ‘‘for the extra training. I was trying for a 
scholarship and it helped me.”’ 

Membership in the group allows one to 

“know more about military tactics and to be 
prepared for advanced ROTC camp, Joyce 
Laubenheimer, a Cocoa Beach, Fla., junior, 
said. 

“At first I hated it,” she said. “It was all just 
PT (physical training). Now I can see why it’s 
considered an elite organization because it 
takes a lot to go through it.” 

The “elite” are ahead of other ROTC mem- 
bers, according to Radcliff sophomore Ron 
Puckett. 

“T’ve learned a lot more than you do just in 
ROTC,” he said. ‘““You get ahead of every- 
body else in your class. 

“You get the enjoyment of going repelling 
more often.” 

He said for members who decide to join the 
Army, Special Forces “‘just gives you a little 
more insight” into tactics and weapons. 

Thomas said members “get a little more 
self-confidence.” 

“As far as Army material, you get more of a 
chance at leadership positions,” he said. 

All this extra derives from activities like the 
field training exercises the group sponsored 
and from individual projects like mountaineer- 


\ 


SPECIAL FORCES: (Front row) M. Schulte, B. Eskridge, L. Chappell, D. Shumate, S. 
Thomas. (Second row) C. Filip, R. Puckett, C. McNulty, M. Cox, D. Veech, M. Froebel, R. 


ing, Puckett said. 

The field training exercises involved several 
days of training, Ms. Laubenheimer said. 

“What I like mainly about it is that you don’t 
learn it in a classroom. You learn from your 
mistakes,”’ she said. 

“T like the people in it. We’re all just a big 
group.” 


It’s 11 p.m. on Tuesday or Thursday and most 
students are getting ready for bed or going out 
— except the Rebelettes, who are practicing 
in Diddle Arena. 

“That’s the only time the floor is available to 
practice on,” captain Tonya Lawson said. “‘It’s 
inconvenient, and some girls have quit the Re- 
belettes because of it.” 

The only membership requirement is a 
tryout. The Rebelettes have a four-day clinic at 
the first of the year to recruit and train women 
in drill basics. The women are then judged by 
the Pershing Rifles and the Rebelettes. 

During the fall they marched in the Home- 
coming parade and performed at several bas- 
ketball games. “‘We also worked at the an- 
nouncer’s table and the information desk dur- 
ing registration,” Connie White said. 


Howard, B. Stowers. (Back row) S. Doyle, M. Koeckert, J. Laubenheimer, G. Wilson, M. 


Jaffre, N. Taylor, K. Day, K. Martin. 


To raise money for travel to drill meets, the 
Rebelettes ushered at football and basketball 
games. They also had a Homecoming dance, a 
Thanksgiving dinner and a Christmas party. 

During the spring the Rebelettes competed 
at Dayton, Ohio, Cincinnati and Fort Campbell 
for the National Drill Team competition. 

Lillie Woodard said they use a stylized type 
of drill. “It’s not the Army regulation-type 
drill,” she said. ‘‘A drill is prepared to last nine 
minutes and sometimes we have to add or 
subtract to it, to adapt to the size of the floor.” 

Vicki Compton said she had no experience 
before joining the Rebelettes. “‘I went to one of 
the practices and decided to try out,”’ she said. 
“IT made it, and I’m so glad I did. I’ve learned a 
lot about discipline — a whole lot. 

“Being a Rebelette allows you to travel toa 
lot of different places and meet lots of different 
people. You learn to work with other people 
and make a lot of friends.”’ 

continued on page 290 


A SMOKER provides an informal atmosphere for pledge- 
master Stanley Dewayne Johnson to explain the benefits of 
the Pershing Rifles to C.J. Taylor, a Henderson junior and 
Rebelette. Karin Neergaard, a Marcellus, N.Y., freshman, 
and Forest Haynes, a Louisville junior, watch the discus- 
sion. Miss Taylor later pledged. 
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— Harold Sinclair 


REBELETTES: (Front row) L. Woodard, T. Lawson, C. White, J. Malone. (Back row) C. 
Shelton, C. Taylor, D. Pursley, V. Compton, A. McLean, K. Neergard, V. Hannah. 
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EMPTY ROWS stare at president Steve Thornton during USING HIS HANDS, Victor Jackson makes a point dur- A GAVEL serves as a chin rest and a parliamentary tool 
a Jan. 23 meeting. Thornton said “‘it’s kind of like church ing a meeting. Jackson was on several committees and was _ for president Steve Thornton during a meeting. ASG met 


— everyone gets there early to sit in the back.” very active, according to Herald reporter Tom Beshear. each Tuesday in Downing University Center. 


Making news 


about entertainment 


Photos by Mark Lyons 


Entertainment occupied most of Associated 
Student Government’s time in the fall and 
spring semesters. 

But perhaps the most important issue was 
minority representation on the Board of Re- 
gents’ presidential screening committee. 

_ Forty black students, most of them members 
of the campus chapter of the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored People 
and of the United Black Students, asked ASG 
to appoint a minority student to the screening 
committee at an October meeting. Two stu- 
dents were to be chosen in a campus election 
for the committee. 

NAACP president Anita Orr said there was 
little chance that Victor Jackson, the only 
black student running, could win the election, 
since minority students constitute only 6'2 per- 
cent of students. 

The regents eventually appointed a black 
elementary school principal from Russellville 
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and a female associate professor of home eco- 
nomics and family living from Western to the 
committee. 

Steve Thornton, ASG president and student 
regent, had requested that the regents appoint 
the minority members. 

Though the representation issue was an at- 
tention-getter, problems with ASG’s entertain- 
ment planning were harder to solve. 

In the early fall, ASG said it would sign a 
contract with Sunshine Promotions, an Indiana- 
polis concert promotion firm. 

According to ASG activities vice president 
David Carwell, Sunshine met the three require- 
ments for an outside promoter: having an of- 
fice within 500 miles of Western, having pro- 
moted at least 75 major concerts and having 
grossed at least $2 million on those concerts. 

Shortly before the Nov. 3 Player and Exile 
concert, however, it was revealed that the con- 
tract between Western and Sunshine had nev- 
er been signed. 

Sunshine had refused to sign because of a 
$100,000 performance bond, which would 
guarantee payment of all bills. Sunshine said 
the bond was unreasonable because Indiana 
insurance companies were asking for 100 per- 


ASG NEWSLETTERS, many unread, lie on the floor of 
Pearce-Ford Tower. The $800 for the newsletter was once 
given to the Student Volunteer Bureau, which served as a 
liaison between students and community agencies. But in 
late spring 1978, Steve Thornton said the bureau was not a 
“student service” and ASG voted to cut its funds. 


cent collateral and a $2,000 service fee for the 
bond. 

Sunshine later posted an “‘irrevocable letter 
of credit,’’ a check Western could cash if the 
concert bills were not paid. 

ASG also began publishing a newsletter. At 
its last meeting in 1978, the congress voted to 
cut funding to the Student Volunteer Bureau 
and give $800 to start a newsletter. Copies 
were put in dorm residents’ mailboxes. 

The bureau had shared office space with 
ASG and worked with students and community 
agencies. 

During the spring semester, entertainment 
was still the topic of discussion. 

The regents approved a proposal that took 
some responsibility for activities from ASG and 
placed it under a revamped University Center 
Board. The move takes effect in fall 1979. 

“The center board proposal will be impor- 
tant,’ Thornton said. ‘““Many would think we 
(ASG) lost some power, but it was the best 
proposal for the student body.” 

ASG came a step closer to a student evalua- 
tion of the faculty when it approved a question- 
naire form with the unlikely name of the Pur- 
due Cafeteria System. 

Under the system, teachers may choose 
questions from a list of several hundred for 
their evaluations. Thus, each teacher can make 
out an evaluation form different from forms 
used by other teachers. 

Each form, however, will have “‘core’’ ques- 
tions that are the same for each teacher. Jack- 
son, faculty evaluation committee chairman, 
said the core questions are the only ones that 
will be made public because of the printing 
expense involved. 

Jackson said the system will cost about 
$6,500 to purchase and execute the first year 
and about $5,000 each year after that. The 
evaluations are scheduled to begin in the fall 
1979 semester, he said. 

ASG also approved a new constitution 
which was approved by the student body at the 
April general elections. 

It established 24 separate races for the 24 
representative-at-large seats on ASG congress. 
David Young, administrative vice president, 
said this was done to “force some heads-up 
competition” between candidates. 

The new constitution also changed the du- 
ties of the activities vice president so they 
would be in line with the new center board. 


— Tom Beshear and 
Catherine Hancock | 


Getting organized con. 


Pi Sigma Alpha 

Phi Eta Sigma 

Pi Mu Epsilon 
Gamma Sigma Sigma 
Omicron Delta Kappa 


Membership in Pi Sigma Alpha, the political 
science honor society, helped Alan Reid adjust 
to a job as a state administrative intern. 

“Being in Pi Sigma Alpha gives a lot of 
personal motivation,” the Bowling Green ju- 
nior said. “It also looks good on a transcript.” 

According to Reid, most members plan to 
go to law school. 

“T’m heading for a career in politics,” he 
said, ‘‘and I’m now getting an opportunity to 
be with people who are studying the same 
discipline.” 

Adviser Dr. John Parker said, ‘“We don’t do 
a heck of a lot as far as activities are concerned 
— our main role is to recognize political func- | 
tions. 

“We sponsor speakers and have our annual 
banquet for initiation. Pi Sigma Alpha also car- 
ries the benefit of starting at a higher grade in 
civil service jobs.” 

Nancy Holman, a Glasgow senior, said she 
joined Pi Sigma Alpha because it recognized 
her academic achievement. ‘‘And to be honest, 
it looks good on a resume,” she said. 


Strictly honorary in nature, Phi Eta Sigma 
had few planned activities, according to mem- 
ber Jamie Hargrove. The annual initiation dur- 
ing Homecoming and the Outstanding Faculty 
and Alumnus awards were among the group’s 
activities. 

Consisting of members who have achieved a 


AFTER DONATING a pint of blood, Karen Stokes watch- 
es the nurse remove the needle from her arm. She was at 
the Bloodmobile sponsored by Gamma Sigma Sigma at the 
West Hall Cellar. Miss Stokes, a Greenville senior, said she 
has given blood for years. 


— Scott Robinson 


PI SIGMA ALPHA: (Front row) L. Phillips, N. 
Holman. (Back row) G. Baldwin, W. Sholar, C. 
Scott. 


PHI ETA SIGMA: (Front row) C. Snyder, S. Penn, L. Luttrell, A. Kiger, S. Gerteisen, P. Garmon, M. 
Schepers, V. Schofield. (Second row) V Woodard, J. Ashdon, S. Cossey, M. Shanahan, J. Cosby, S. Smith, J. 
Stotts, M. Browning. (Third row) L. Hill, C. Harper, S. Vogt, T. Thompson, M. Nakashige, R. Middleton, K. 
Tucker, D. Wilson, S. Wilwayco, M. Jackson, M. Jarvis, B. Hoover, L. Driver, M. Boze, K. Miller, B. Cherry. 
(Fourth row) J. Buckner, M. Hebert, H. Toomey, J. Sagabiel, A. Walker, S. Wigginton, M. Newman, S. Stone, 
B Fort, M. Greer, L. Fields. (Back row) L. Hunn, J. Plantinga, J. Hill, C. Massie, J. Hargrove, M. Froebel, L. 
Krampe, L. Del Buono, K. Young, V. Brevit, J. Cook. 


—— 
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3.5 grade-point average either semester of 
their freshman year, the club “‘provides recog- 
nition for the academic achievement of its 
members,’’ Steve Penn said. 

Melanie Greer agreed. She called the organi- 
zation’s activities ‘‘like a pat on the back. It is 
for those who realized the seriousness of col- 
lege.” 

When asked why he joined, Bill Fort said, “It 
is a very good honor. I had wanted to make 
good grades the first year to prove I could 
make it on my own.” 


For underclassmen, getting accepted into Pi 
Mu Epsilon, math and computer science hon- 
orary society, can be a real challenge. 

Sophomores must have a 4.0 grade-point 
average in math or computer science classes 
and a 3.0 overall GPA. 

For juniors and seniors, getting in is a little 
easier — a 3.0 GPA in their major and a 2.9 
overall GPA is required. 

“We have one of the more active chapters 


in the nation,’ Dr. C.G. Wells, adviser, said. 


Several members have had their papers pub- 
lished in the honorary’s national magazine, he 
said. 

Pi Mu Epsilon annually sponsors a calculus 
contest for Western students, and cash prizes 
are given to the top winners. 

Members also work with Warren East High 
School in sponsoring a “‘math bowl.” Club 
members compose the test and keep score and 
time. 

Donald Taylor, a Beaver Dam senior, said 
he joined because “‘it looks good on my record 
and because the club has interesting programs 
on writing resumes and job possibilities.” 

Guest speakers are usually included at meet- 
ings. Three alumni discussed their careers in 
the math field. 

They also sponsored a skating party with 
the Computer Science Club and a picnic with 
the math faculty. 

President Dan Troutman said he joined after 
receiving the club’s math award when he was a 
sophomore. 

Troutman said he has “‘gotten to know a lot 
of teachers I wouldn’t otherwise know.” 

“We’re really a friendly bunch.” 


Providing service to others is what Gamma 
Sigma Sigma is all about. 

The 35-member service sorority visits Bowl- 
ing Green nursing homes, the Girls’ Club and 
day care centers as part of its weekly planned 
activities. 

Debbie Shoemaker said they teach children 
at day care centers the alphabet, colors and 
songs. 

The sorority also sponsored a disco as a 
fund-raising project for their community ser- 
vice activities. 

They also ushered at concerts and lectures, 
prepared the College Heights Herald for mail- 
ing and sent letters to alumni. 

In the fall the group went to Oakwood, a 
center for mentally retarded children in Somer- 
set, where they gave candy and balloons to the 
children, Marla Jo Kingrey said. 

They had a celebrity auction Feb. 20, ac- 
cording to Miss Kingrey. The money was given 
to the March of Dimes and other charities. 

Miss Kingrey said she got involved because 
she heard the sorority worked with children. 

The requirements for membership change 
each semester, according to Miss Kingrey. The 
fall pledges had to put in 30 service hours, 
while the spring pledges had only 25. They 
also have to do three projects, attend one 
pledge meeting a week and attend three active 
meetings. 


To maintain a minimum 3.2 grade-point aver- 
age and remain active in extracurricular activi- 
ties may seem a bit difficult to some students, 
but to members of Omicron Delta Kappa, 
it’s a way of life. 

ODK, the National Leadership Honor Soci- 
ety, recognizes achievement in scholarship and 
in major phases of campus activity, including 
athletics, campus government and the media. 

Adviser Jack Sagabiel said that honor soci- 
eties are the backbone of a university. 

“It’s an award for what a student does as an 
undergraduate,” he said. ““There is only one 
benefit of an honor society — prestige.” 

Member Bob Moore, former Associated Stu- 
dent Government president, said that prestige 
is the main reward. ‘““ODK is the most presti- 
gious honor society here,” he said. “It recog- 


nizes the things you’ve done — your activities 
and accomplishments. I was honored by just 
being offered an application to ODK.” 

According to Sagabiel, the term “‘honor soci- 
ety” is used loosely. “‘We just haven’t been 
using the term long enough for it to be a part of 
our tradition, but it will be in time,” he said. 

“‘Western is more football and basketball 
oriented. That’s why you see very little about 
honor societies here on campus.” 

Moore said that because honor societies are 
not publicized and emphasized, some qualified 
students don’t seek membership. “‘A lot of 
qualified people don’t join because they’re not 
even aware of the organization,” he said. 

ODK means a lot to students pursuing busi- 
ness fields, Sagabiel said. “When recruiters 
come in and observe honor societies, they 
know what they want,’ he said. “And of 
course, mention of an honor society always 
looks good on resumes.” 

ODK members aren’t very active. ““We pre- 
sent awards on awards day to outstanding 
leaders on campus,” Sagabiel said. “But we 
don’t do too much. The types of members we 
have are too active in other things.” 

continued on page 292 


OMICRON DELTA KAPPA: (Front row) R. Moore, P. 
Pinckley, R. Henry. (Back row) D. Clark, S. Snodgrass, J. 
Callis, J. Sagabiel. 


GAMMA SIGMA SIGMA: (Front row) C. Ashby, M. Boemker, D. Shoemaker, D. Turrentine, 
M. George, N. Chapman, R. Davis. (Second row) C. Harper, P. Morgan, V. Dukes, D. Wilson, 
C. Owens, M. Kingrey, C. Turner, L. Elms, R. Vincent. (Back row) K. Stokes, D. Hancock, A. 
Vick, C. Martin, K. Owen, C. Strain, N. Stevenson, P. Payne. 


PI MU EPSILON: (Front row) B. Day, L. Daum, K. Kerr, A. Greenlee, M. Boucher, T. 
Logan. (Second row) D. Taylor, J. Snodgrass, D. Davis, J. Woosley, D. Troutman, G 
Wells. (Back row) S. Musgrave, D. Seth, J. Scott, R. Aikins, T. Neely, D. Cornett. 
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Getting organized con. 


Alpha Phi Omega 
Sigma Tau Delta 
Phi Alpha Theta 

Sigma Delta Pi 
Pi Delta Phi 


Alpha Phi Omega service fraternity is stuck 
in the middle. 

“To me, it’s a fraternity; it always will be,” 
club president Roy Mellott said. “I think some 
of the Greeks sell us short, and some of the 
independents don’t want to know us because 
we’re a fraternity.” 

As a fraternity, APO members “party” 
some, he said. “‘But our main function is help- 
ing other people. We’re different. APO is not 
for everybody; you have to be a special person 
to be a member. You have to care about your 
fellow man.” 

As a service organization, APO had projects 
with the Girls’ Club, the Boy Scouts and the 
Humane Society. Members also ushered at 
concerts, raised money for St. Jude Hospital in 
Memphis, Tenn., worked at the Special Olym- 
pics and sponsored the Ugly Man on Campus 
contest, in which organizations submit photos 
of “ugly men” and students vote with pennies 
for the ugliest. 

Two women were admitted to the group in 
the fall semester. “APO, as a national service 
fraternity, is not exempt from Title IX,”’ Mel- 
lott said. In 1976 the national office decided 
that women should be offered full member- 
ship. 

“They fit in pretty good,’ Mellott said. 
“Some people are against it mainly because 
we have Gamma Sigma Sigma (service soror- 
ity) on campus. Personally, I feel like if we 
pledge girls, why should we be affiliated with 
Gamma Sigma Sigma?”’ 

David Lawrence, a member for more than 
two years, said, “I’m against it. It’s not really 
together like it should be. It was more of a 
unity (before women were admitted).”’ 


ALPHA PHI OMEGA: (Front row) D. Harlow, S. Zimmerman, L. Elms, K. 
Ziegler, D. Elder. (Second row) J. Fairleigh, T. Appling, R. Mellott, J. Johnson, 


The unity came about from diversity, he 
said. ‘‘We’re all pretty different — from one 
extreme to another. We never have any con- 
flict because we all want to do the same thing.” 

But the women are becoming accepted, Mel- 
lott said. ““Most members are liberal and they 
think it’s a good idea. There’s really no hard 
feelings. They fit right in; they’re one of the 


guys.” 


Sigma Tau Delta members are imaginative- 
ly and intellectually stimulated, according to 


Dr. James Flynn, adviser to the English honor 
society. 

“They get an additional dimension to their 
education,” he said. 

The club’s activities included an initiation 
banquet with speaker Dr. Ahmed Alli, a slide 
presentation by Dr. Edwin Bowen on his trip to 
England, a poetry reading session with faculty 
and students, and a wiener roast. 

Member Cynthia Harper said, “Sigma Tau 
Delta gives you a better opportunity to be 
around people in your own field, which is hard 
to get in the classroom.” 

“In an honor society, you’re not as isolated 
as you tend to be by just going to class,” senior 
Gary Hottinger said. 

“In Sigma Tau Delta, you get a chance to 
excel academically and socially.” 


Phi Alpha Theta history honor society may 
not help members remember when the Battle 
of the Bulge was, but it helped them meet 
people who do. 

“T really like the people in it,’ secretary- 
treasurer Nancy Holman said. “We always 
have speakers at our meetings who are really 
interesting. 

“Last time Dr. Carlton Jackson spoke. He 
had just returned from Iran, and he spoke on 
his personal observations there.”’ 

Jackson, who was on sabbatical, taught at 
Pahlavi University by appointment of the Iran- 
ian government. The history professor was 
supposed to stay a year, but because of polliti- 
cal unrest, returned after three months. 

Member Vicki Pile said, ‘““Sometimes we 
even have noted historians at our meetings. 
We had Willie Rose, a professor from John 


R. Leach, A. Yungbluth. (Back row) J. Parton, A. Bombay, D. Lawrence, K. 


Young, C. Smith. 


Hopkins University, once. 

“It’s a good club to belong to,”’ she said. 
“You get to meet more people in your field. 
You get to know teachers on a different level. 

“The professors contribute a lot to PAT. 
They’re proud of anyone who joins. It shows 
that people are interested in history.” 


“*When I was initiated I was scared to death. 
It was dark, candles were burning, and you had 
to have a password. The ceremony was in 
Spanish, so you had to know the language 
well.”” That’s according to secretary Becky 
Akers, speaking about Sigma Delta Pi, the 
Spanish honor society. 

Sigma Delta Pi meets once a semester for an 
initiation and a dinner. 

According to its constitution, Sigma Delta Pi 
promotes a greater understanding of Hispanic 
culture while fostering friendly relations be- 
tween Spanish-speaking countries and the 
United States. 

Adviser Clarice Scarborough said the orga- 
nization serves a much needed purpose on 
campus. “It gives recognition to students who 
achieve academic excellence and provides an 
exchange of ideas,”’ she said. 


Pi Delta Phi isn’t doing much these days, 
probably because six of the 10 members are in 
France ‘‘studying everything,’ Dr. William 
Walls, adviser, said. 

“We’re fairly inactive right now,” he said. 
“The problem is with some members not being 
here. We never have a large enough group for 
anything. A French night, which is dinner and a 
movie, is the only thing planned.” 

Recognition is the club’s main purpose, 
Walls said. ‘“‘We have no pretense of being 
some highly intellectual organization,” he said. 
“This is just a chance to get together and be 
recognized with people in the same area of 
interest.” 

Membership requires a 3.0 grade-point aver- 
age, a minor or major in French, and the com- 
pletion of one 300-level French course. 

“We’re trying hard to do something this 
year. But we have only four members here, so 
we can’t be very active,’’ Beth Evans said. 

continued on page 294 
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SIGMA TAU DELTA: (Front row) C. Harper, J. Medley, L. Estes, C. Glaysbrook, D. Walker, G. 
Haynes, E. Jamison. (Back row) G. Hottinger, M. West, N. Pond, J. Howerton, B. Logan, J. Flynn. 


A BLACK MARKER helps Dennis Elder address newspa- 
pers. Alpha Phi Omega and Gamma Sigma Sigma members 
fold and label the College Heights Herald each Tuesday 
and Thursday as a service project. The Heralds are then 
mailed. Gamma Sigs Karen Owen and Kathy Jo Ashby 
work on the papers in the Herald office. 


— Bob Skipper 


PHI ALPHA THETA: (Front row) N. Holman, D. Walker, S. SIGMA DELTA PI: (Front row) C. Scarborough, R. Akers, A. Pan- PI DELTA PHI: (Front row) E. Evans, 
Brown. (Back row) K. Hunter, C. Bussey, J. White, S. Bachert. nier, P. Cottrell, K. Houser. (Back row) R. Padilla, C. Galloway, B. K. Bennight. (Back row) S. Clark, D. 
Morgan, P. Hatcher, C. Brown. Walker. 
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Getting organized con. 


Circle K 

College Republicans 
United Black Students 
NAACP 


Circle K has a connection in the outside 
world — they’re the college version of Kiwanis 
International, a worldwide service organiza- 
tion. 

According to president Jim Mefford, Circle 
K tries to “provide opportunity for student 
service on campus and in the community.” 

The club sponsored a Homecoming queen 
candidate with the Student National Education 
Association, and the two clubs won the Alumni 
Award with their float. 

They also gave several parties at Oakwood, 
a center for the mentally retarded, and worked 
with elderly people in Bowling Green. 

Why join Circle K? Members gave varied 
reasons, but most agreed on one thing: the 
club’s activities sounded interesting and worth- 
while. 

“T like the way the club affords its members 
a chance to really get out and do something,” 
Jeff Howerton said. ““The projects we do not 
only aid others, but they help us become a 
closer group of people.” 

Tonya Woodworth said she liked what she 
saw in Circle K. She said she “‘liked getting to 
do different things with people.” 

Cathy Morris said, “‘I like the idea of work- 
ing with other people, for other people.”’ 

According to Mefford, the club is an infor- 
mal group that provides friendship and fellow- 
ship along with worthwhile activities. 


The College Republicans are available. 
“We basically try to present ourselves to a 
political candidate and let them know we want 
to work for them,’’ member Natalie Durbin 
said. 
Joyce Plantinga said the group worked pri- 
marily with local politicians. They had a rally 


CIRCLE K: (Front row) C. Morris, C. Horn, T. Woodworth, K. 
Allen. (Second row) J. Jackson, B. Anderson, B. Law, J. Mef- 
ford, K. Shoulders. (Back row) B. Price, G. Rader, S. Brown, J. 
Mefford. 


for senatorial candidate Louie Guenther and a 
fund-raising dinner for Ray B. White and Ray 
Overstreet, Republican candidates for gover- 
nor. 

Members also helped plan a program featur- 
ing the candidates for governor. 

“When you talk to people like that, you 
want to be informed,” Ms. Durbin said. ‘““That 
encourages you to get more informed, to read 
newspapers.” 

She said the desire to be more informed was 
one reason she joined the group. “I wanted to 
find out about political events that were occur- 
ring,” she said. 

Ms. Plantinga said she had always been a 
Republican, so the College Republicans 
seemed a natural choice when she decided to 
get involved. 

““My freshman year here, I wasn’t involved 
in anything, and it sounded like it would be a 
lot of fun,” she said. 


I may be an organization of students, but 
more than anything it teaches. 
That’s what Frederick Harris said about the 


United Black Students. 

“It teaches responsibility,” the Lexington ju- 
nior said. ‘“They give you something to do and 
you learn how to go about solving the prob- 
lem.” 

Marilyn Epison, a Whitesville freshman, 
agreed. She said the group teaches more per- 
sonal things, too. 

“T’m black, but the town I grew up in, there 
were hardly any blacks there, so I’ll learn more 
about them,” she said. “‘I’ll learn more about 
myself.” 

Harris said the club’s main activity was 
working for black representation on the Board 
of Regents’ presidential screening committee. 

He said the group also ‘“‘worked on trying to 
get a black affairs committee set up in ASG” 
and to organize a drive for the Big Brother-Big 


DIRECTING her arguments to ASG president Steve 
Thornton, Anita Orr, NAACP president, presents a case 
for minority representation on the Board of Regents’ presi- 
dential screening committee. Ms. Orr said at the October 
ASG meeting that minority representation is ‘something 
that is needed.” Thornton had said that representation was 
not feasible for ASG’s form of government. 


— Harold Sinclair 


COLLEGE REPUBLICANS: (Front row) J. Plantinga, K. Groschelle, S$. Furkin, M. Zaborouak, M. 
Appleby. (Back row) N. Durbin, K. Shoulders, T. Leslie, D. Remble, D. Krider, M. Burke. 


Sister program. 

Harris said UBS offers a feeling of unity. 
“First of all, being an independent, I just felt it 
was something I could become involved in 
without becoming a Greek. 

“Second, I truly believe in what UBS is do- 
ing — working for better relations between 
minorities and whites on campus.” 


The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People is not just 
for blacks. 

It’s for any minority, chapter president 
Anita Orr said. 

“Really, everyone’s colored,” the Nashville, 
Tenn., freshman said. “‘We have some foreign 
student members and some white members.” 

Being a member, Carl Nelson, a Bowling 
Green senior, said, “‘helps you be more of a 
leader, to be more aware of yourself, to be 
more aware of problems and situations around 
campus.” 

One problem the group sought to remedy, 


_ Ms: Orr said, was a lack of minority represen- 


tation on the Board of Regents’ presidential 
screening committee. 

The appointment of a black member “‘was 
something that was needed,”’ she said. “I won’t 
call it a victory — so many other things need 
to be accomplished. I see it as a starting 
point.” 

She said NAACP’s goals are somewhat dif- 
ferent than those of the United Black Students 
and the United Black Greeks. 

“Most of their activities are social, although 
they do some civic work,” she said. ‘‘Most of 
us on campus realize that the power is in the 
numbers. We don’t want to create dissension 
among ourselves. There’s already enough dis- 
sension.” 

Nelson said one of the goals of the group is 
to develop programs that interest blacks. 

“Everyone should be a member,” he said. 
“It helps you not only socially, but politically as 


well.” 
continued on page 296 


CIRCLE K president Jim Mefford directs construction of 
the Homecoming float built by Circle K and the Student 
National Education Association. The float won the Alumni 
Award for best construction. Mefford estimated that 250 
man-hours were spent in building the float. 


UNITED BLACK STUDENTS: (Front row) C. Nelson, V. Jackson, G. Harris, F. Harris, M. 
Williams, J. Harris. (Second row) J. Brown, B. White, D. Gillum, S. Bell, D. Walters, E. Hughes, 


— Scott Robinson 


NAACP: (Front row) B. Taylor, N. Ray, A. Orr. (Back row) G. 
Harris, F. Harris, C. Nelson. 


P. Lewis, N. Murrell, T. Laine. (Back row) J. Shively, D. Hagans, M. Jones, D. Doty, M. 


Hagans, C. Stockton, M. Epison, I. White. 
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Getting organized con 


Pre-Law Club 
Young Democrats 
Interhall Council 
Pi Omega Pi 


There aren’t many women in law, according 
to Keenan Pawley, a Pleasure Ridge Park ju- 
nior. And he can’t say exactly why. 

“T don’t think there are any women in the 
Pre-Law Club right now,” he said. “I guess 
some think that law won’t benefit them. And 
maybe some just don’t know about the club.” 

The club sponsored a Law School Day with 
speakers from the University of Kentucky, Uni- 
versity of Louisville and Chase law schools. 

“So far this is the first group that has told 
me what classes I should take to prepare for 
law school,” Pawley said. 

“It has given me chances to meet represen- 
tatives and receive catalogues and literature 
from law schools.” 


The Young Democrats want to be more 
attractive. 

In order to do that, they’re trying to make 
membership more “‘official,” according to 
Steve Thornton. 

“‘We’ve never had any type of certificate 
before,” he said. ‘But this year we’re giving a 
certificate and a pin when someone becomes a 
Young Democrat.” 

The $10 membership fee covers both. 

The 35 club members are usually more in- 
volved in local than state politics, he said. But 
this year is a little different. 

“This is one of the most important times for 
the Young Democrats because we are trying to 
get a governor elected,” he said in February. 

Because of that, the Young Democrats, As- 
sociated Student Government and the College 
Republicans sponsored a seminar in the spring 
semester with the candidates for governor. 
: Thornton and a few other members went to 
the state convention and to the national con- 


(Back row) J. Rue, S. Wilson. 
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PRE-LAW CLUB: (Front row) M. Mefford, K. Pawley. 


vention in Nashville. Thornton also went to 
Lexington to celebrate the 100th anniversary 
of the Young Democrats. 

A Feb. 15 meeting was one highlight for the 
Young Democrats. Dale Emmons, former state 
president of Young Democrats; Sarah Smith, a 
Western graduate and paid employee of Terry 
McBrayer; and Mary McBrayer, McBrayer’s 
wife, attended. 

“When you get that kind of act together at 
the same time, it’s terrific,” Thornton said. 


A ‘stay-on-campus weekend”’ and brochures 
describing each of the dorms were two pro- 
jects Interhall Council planned for the 
spring semester, according to vice president 
Marion Tabor. 

The new brochures are to give “the atmo- 
sphere of the hall and more information than is 
on the back of the housing form,’’ Miss Tabor 
said. 

The council also sponsored discos, picnics, 
teas and the Hall Olympics. The council also 
boycotted machines that dispense soft drinks 
in cups rather than cans and asked that ice 
machines be installed in the dorms, according 
to Miss Tabor. No new machines were in- 
stalled. 


Working on a project for their national con- 
vention kept Pi Omega Pi members busy. 
The business education honorary society fo- 
cused its project on ways to motivate students 
to learn accounting. 

“We try to get members to acquire teaching 
ideas to prepare them for their careers in busi- 
ness education,” Dr. Kenneth Utley, adviser, 
said. 

Every two years, there is a national conven- 
tion. Utley said Western’s chapter has attend- 
ed every convention. 

Pi Omega Pi has monthly meetings, which 
may be either formal or informal. A Christmas 
party and a fall picnic were two of their social 
events. 

continued on page 298 


A FRISBEE sails toward the final hole as Tracy Capsel 
competes in a Frisbee golf match. The event was part of the 
Hall Olympics sponsored by the Interhall Council. Capsel, a 
Louisville junior, won the game. 


YOUNG DEMOCRATS: (Front row) J. Payne, T. Craig, S. Pardue, A. Hughes. (Back row) B. 
Moore, B. Shockley, M. Jeanette, S. Bachert. 


JIM NIRMIAER and Larry Phillips measure the distance 
of a Frisbee throw during the Hall Olympics in the fall. 
Nirmaier is a freshman history major from Paducah, and 
Phillips is a Henderson, Tenn., freshman. 


i — Mark Lyons — Mark Lyons 


INTERHALL COUNCIL: (Front row) C. Crowley, R. Maiuri, S. Semones, M. PI OMEGA PI (officers): (Front row) J. Harrington, K. Utley. (Back 
I Tabor. (Second row) L. Bell, J. Hancock, M. Kingrey, R. Wheat, J. Lindsey. (Back row) V. Shockley, J. Shaw, R. Bohannon. 


row) B. Mountain, T. Woods, T. Cocaougher. 
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Marketing Club 
Phi Beta Lambda 
Delta Sigma Pi 
NCAS 
Accounting Club 
DECA 


Joining the Marketing Club can help mem- 
bers get ‘‘professional contact,” club president 
Melody Berryman said. 

Miss Berryman said she joined the club two 
years ago because she wanted to meet persons 
with marketing backgrounds and “wanted to 
learn more than was in the textbooks.” 

The club members called Bowling Green 
residents and interviewed them about their ra- 
dio listening habits and preferences. 

A tour of The Courier-Journal and the 
Brown-Forman Distillery, both in Louisville, 
helped members learn more about marketing 
techniques in businesses. 

Social activities, such as fall hayride, a pizza 
party and a picnic, also kept members busy. 


Jokingly referred to as a ‘‘stolen”’ adviser, Dr. 
Marvin Albin had barely become Murray State 
University’s Phi Beta Lambda adviser before 
he took the same job here. 

“We wanted Dr. Albin because we had 
worked with Murray, and we knew he was 
good,” president Susan Reagan said. 

In the third stage of a three-year project to 
educate members about free enterprise, the 
club worked with the annual Free Enterprise 
Fair. ““The members know about it by now,” 
Miss Reagan said. ‘‘We focused on educating 
the community.” 

At the fall leadership training conference in 
Louisville, the chapter, with 18 representa- 
tives, was the largest group in the state. 

A visit to Eatons Inc. and Donnelly’s in Glas- 
gow gave members a chance to ask executives 
questions and observe procedures. 


Contacts are important in getting jobs, and 
that’s one reason why Kim Houser, a Fort 
Knox senior, decided to join Delta Sigma Pi 
business fraternity. 

One way the club makes contacts is through 
field trips to area businesses. They toured Fire- 
stone and several Nashville banks and insur- 
ance companies. 

Besides weekly meetings, Delta Sigma Pi 
had a “recognition dinner,’ where they recog- 
nized a local businessman who had excelled in 
business and professional competence. 


They also had a Homecoming dance for 
members and alumni, a spring formal and a 
picnic. 


The National Collegiate Association of 
Secretaries tries to “help people majoring in 
secretarial science or business education real- 
ize there’s more to being a secretary than just 
typing and shorthand,” according to president 
Karen Bryant. 

Miss Bryant said NCAS shows its members 
how the profession has changed. “‘In the past, 


MARKETING CLUB: (Front row) H. Haffner, PHI BETA LAMBDA: (Front row) P. Underwood, J. Rob- 
M. Berryman, L. Cuzzort, J. Ashworth. (Sec- ertson, S. Reagan, S. Semones, D. Bristow. (Second row) J. 
ond row) G. Gill, J. Pendergast, D. Doty, V. Nash, A. Marcum, P. Cox, D. Simon, V. Shockley, J. 
Almond. (Back row) J. Neely, R. Hobdy, N. Shelton, W. Miller, D. Slaven. (Back row) P. Hale, J. 
Davis, M. Howard. Howerton, B. Stahl, D. Parsons, R. Browning, S. Penn. 


DELTA SIGMA PI: (Front row) D. Wathen, L. Clasby, K. Figler, L. 
Smart, S. King, B. Reid. (Second row) J. Herrick, N. Minogue, B. 
Stumbo, L. Sawyer, B. Deuk, T. Cunningham, K. Baggett, D. Parrott, 
K. Holyoke, K. Houser. (Back row) A. Bennett, M. Schulte, M. Karnes, 
J. Hill, C. Wendt, D. Colyer, M. Fultz, M. Brooks. 
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a secretary answered the phone, typed and 
took shorthand,” she said. The secretarial job 
today places more emphasis on “‘the people 
aspect,”’ she said. 

Members heard speakers on a variety of 
subjects, including duties in a bank, protection 
against rapists and assistance in passing the 
Certified Professional Secretary exam. 


Dinner at the Red Carpet Inn was more than 


dinner when Accounting Club members got 
to eat with the ‘‘big wheels’? — Bowling Green 


— Harold Sinclair 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION FOR SECRETARIES: 
(Front row) K. Bryant, C. Clasby, B. Agee, J. Kremer, S. Dearen, D. 
Butler, S. Cooper. (Second row) E. Guill, J. Robertson, P. Garrett, A. 
McLean, K. Roy, R. Pyle, D. McWhorter, C. Tabor, M. Wheeler, D. 
Harrell, K. Plott. (Back Row) D. Gailbreath, L. Wallace, S. Durham, T. 


accountants. 

The Cumberland Certified Public Accoun- 
tants chapter invited the club to its meeting at 
the motel and discussed what it took to be 
successful in the field. 

In February the club met at Citizens National 
Bank, where they “‘got to see people who were 
in public accounting and how they reacted to 
people like auditors,’’ Sandy Wurtz, a Paducah 
senior, said. 

The 30-member club had seven speakers 


with a lecture every two weeks, according to 
Miss Wurtz. 


DECA moved from third to second. 

They didn’t win an award — they and their 
department moved down a floor in Grise Hall. 
The move shifted their emphasis and eliminat- 
ed 40 members. 

Formerly named mid-management and dis- 
tributive education, the department combined 


FREE POPCORN and Coke lured David Dennis, a Bowl- 
ing Green sixth-grader, to a Free Enterprise Fair booth. Phi 
Beta Lambda worked with the fair, which was sponsored by 
the university. 


row) C. 


ACCOUNTING CLUB: (Front 


Conklin, C. Wilcoxson. 


Murray, T. Watkins, S. Pasco, S. Good, K. Wooldridge, L. Hudgens, K. 


Money. 


Scarbrough, C. 
Stumbo, L. Hill, M. Jackson, K. Stephens, S. Kelly. (Second 
row) J. Shelton, S. Wurtz, W. Miller, P. Blankenship, N.-Miller. 
(Back row) R. Olphie, S. Cottrell, D. Bates, M. Risen, M. 


with data processing to form information sys- 
tems and distributive education. The students 
in the former program were no longer in 
DECA. 

They also changed advisers. Dr. Don Brad- 
ley, acting department head, took the position. 

But the 64 members of the Distributive 
Education Clubs of America still had the 
largest chapter in the nation, Kathy Thomp- 
son, a distributive education major from Camp- 
bellsville, said. 

In March more than 20 members were 
judges at the state career development confer- 
ence in Louisville. 

Collegiate-level conferences were in Detroit 
and Houston. 

The club also had a booth at the Free Enter- 
prise Fair. 


continued on page 300 


IN A CORNER at a Phi Beta Lambda cookout, Alecia 
Marcum writes a check for her fee for a leadership training 
conference the club attended. The “‘cookout” was indoors 
because of the weather. 


— Ricky Rogers 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLUBS 
OF AMERICA: (Front row) J. Wells, K. 
Peveler, K. Ashby, R. Cox. (Second row) B. 
Haynes, J. Campbell, R. Dukes, K. Thomp- 
son, T. Tapp. (Back row) P. Wootten, R. 
Hall, T. Hill, R. Atwell. 
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Getting organized con. 


Chemistry Club 

Gamma Theta Upsilon 
Society of Physics Students 
Tri-Beta 

Geology Club 


Interest is the only requirement for member- 
ship in the Chemistry Club. 

“It’s not an honor society. It’s open to all,”’ 
member Becky Hunt said. ‘“‘We hang out to- 
gether. We discuss chemistry matters and 
spend time on the graduate research program. 


CHEMISTRY CLUB: (Front row) C. Carter, A. Camp- 
bell, Z. Barnes, L. McMillan. (Back row) C. Henrickson, 
J. Strode, T. Rhea, D. Troutman. 


“Most of us also spend eight to 10 hours in 
in lab every week outside the classroom.” 

Members also had picnics, a raffle and lec- 
tures. 

“The club seems to be a group of people 
learning and experiencing on an equal level,” 
she said. “It has goals worth working for. Over- 
all, it’s a good organization that has helped me 
over some barriers in chemistry.” 

‘The club is affiliated with the American 
Chemistry Society, she said. 


Porky Pig wouldn’t like Gamma Theta Upsi- 
lon. The group roasted a hog in a spring cook- 
out. 

But the geography honor society offers 
more than picnics. 

“We’re one of the honorary fraternities that 


GAMMA THETA UPSILON: (Front row) P. Haugh, J. 
Carmichael, D. Couden, G. Powell. (Back row) S. Melton, 
N. Crawford, T. Martin, R. Sarles. 


has loan funds available,’’ president Tom Mar- 
tin said. “We also give scholarships.” 

Martin, a graduate student, said the honor 
society encourages growth in the field of geog- 
raphy. 

“It brings people together who are studying 
geography,”’ he said. “‘Once you’re in the orga- 
nization, it’s a lifetime membership. So you’re 
always involved.” 


More than a room with carpeting, the Soci- 
ety of Physics Students’ office in Thomp- 
son Complex is a place to “hang out” and 
discuss more than the weather. 

Kerry Casey, a physics major from Beaver 
Dam, said he spends a “couple of hours a day” 
there. He said it was better than going down 
the Hill or sitting in Downing University Cen- 


— Mark Lyons 


SOCIETY OF PHYSICS STUDENTS: (Front row) B. 
Bowles, B. Lawrence, M. Schepers, S. Brisby. (Second row) 
W. Miller, J. Parks, J. Woosley, L. Norris, W. Kinzel. (Back 
row) K. Casey, A. Fennelly, M. Thompson, D. Taylor, R. 
Hudson. 


ter; ‘you can talk about something other than 
the weather,” he said. 

Each person has a mailbox, and lockers are 
available for books. Equipped with tables, bean 
bag chairs, a couch, reference books and even 
a plant, the room is one of the club’s main 
resources. 

Another advantage of joining is a free dinner 
at Iron Skillet, according to Wayne Kinzel, a 
math and physical science major from Bowling 
Green. 

Initial fees are $7, and members receive 
Physics Today, a national magazine, and are 
eligible for reduced rates on other magazines. 

Each Wednesday the group tutored students 


| from any physics class. Casey said at least 


three regularly attended but business boomed 


| AN ASIAN COBRA arches itself when teased by Tony 


| Wilson, an Indiana conservation officer, at a venomous 


snake display sponsored by Tri-Beta in January. 


CONFRONTED by poisonous snakes at the Tri-Beta exhi- 


| bition, Kathy Kimmel displays a variety of emotions. Miss 


Kimmel, an Anchorage freshman, and David Tench, an 
Orlando, Fla., sophomore, were seeing the display as a 
biology class assignment. 


TRI-BETA: (Front row) W. Allen, K. Wilson, L. Elliott, J. Winstead, D. Skean, S. 
Lair. (Second row) A. Taylor, C. Stauss, J. Burch, J. Upton, B. Pippengeu, D. 
Rickard. (Back row) T. Slaton, K. Milliner, P. Pinckley, C. Pine, K. Pickwick, D. 


Endens. 


right before tests. 


Tri-Beta was chosen as one of the nation’s 
outstanding chapters of Beta Beta Beta Bio- 
logical Society. 

The biology honor society, which has about 
90 members, is active in local and district ac- 
tivities, according to Carla Pine, president. She 
was elected district president and presided at 
the district convention in April in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Tri-Beta meets monthly. One of the more 
interesting meetings was a presentation on poi- 
sonous snakes by an Indiana conservation offi- 
cer. It was standing-room-only. 

Several Tri-Beta members have presented 
their research at district meetings and have 
had research published in the national organi- 
zation’s scientific journal. 

“We emphasize scholarly activities, since 
you must have a 3.2 grade-point average to be 
a member,” Dr. Larry Elliott, faculty adviser, 
said. He said they also encourage club mem- 
bers to do research on their own. 


Bell. 


Rocks leave no scent, so when Geology Club 
members go “rock hounding,”’ they use other 
skills to track their prey. 

“Rock hounding’ — hunting rocks — is 
what brings club members together, Boyd Sex- 
ton said. It provides “ta chance to associate 
with people who know the difference between 
quartz and calcite.” 

To develop the members’ tracking skills, ad- 
viser Dr. Jackie McGregor showed slides from 
his summer field courses over most of North 
America. 

Seven members and McGregor went to 
Mount Mitchell in Sprucepine, N.C., in Sep- 
tember chasing a special type of rock — one 
with a spot of igneous rock surrounded by 
metamorphic rock. 

In November and February the club had a 
hot dog roast. Members also had an all-day, 
open-pit pig roast. 

One advantage of the club, Sexton said, is 
that club members have access to the cutting 
and polishing gemology machines in the Envi- 
ronmental Science and Technology Building. 

continued on page 302 
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Series by Mark Lyons 


GEOLOGY CLUB: (Front row) J. McGregor, B. Sexton, V. Hagee, V. Timmons, J. Chambers, D. 
Price, G. Ritchie. (Back row) T. Tarter, M. Hancock, T. Morris, R. Dyer, H. Sydnor, R. Willis, B. 
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Getting organized con 


ASME 
ACM 
IEEE 
IETC 


The American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers tries to bridge the gap between the 
theoretical and the actual, according to mem- 
ber T.J. Moyer. 

They try by having speakers at the meet- 
ings, sending students to national and regional 
meetings, and the national organization helps 
out by sending the members Mechanical Engi- 
neering magazine. 

They also visited several plants during the 
year. 

Darrell Sparks said it is good to be a mem- 
ber because the association controls all the 
requirements in the industry and because it 
looks good on a resume. 

They try to help the underclassmen with the 
program and teach members about the indus- 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS: (Front 
row) B, Hunton, H. Healey, D. Sparks. (Back row) J. Stiles, N. Cham- 
bers, T. Moyers. 


try, Sparks said. Moyer said they try to mingle 
with professionals. 

It’s a worthwhile club, Moyer said, because 
engineers tend to be loners since they have to 
study so much. At least this way they can 
associate with other engineers, he said. 


For the Association for Computing Ma- 
chinery, the future has a lot in store. 

“T’m sure that the future holds a lot in store 
that we don’t even know about,” Jacqueline 
Wyatt said about the new club. 

Membership requires a major or minor in 
computer science, she said. 

‘“‘As a computer science major, it was just a 
club that would include a lot of my interests,” 
she said, explaining her decision to help form 
the club. 

Member Candy Peyton agreed. “I’m inter- 
ested in computer systems,”’ she said. 

The club “shows me the different areas of 
application common to computer science — 
different types of machinery, different types of 
languages,”’ she said. 

Among the club’s activities were lectures 
sponsored by the national professional ACM, 
examinations of computers owned by faculty 
members and attendance at the national con- 


vention in Dayton, Ohio. 

Not everything was computer-related, how- 
ever. 

The club also had a skating party with Phi 
Mu Epsilon, the math and computer science 
honorary society. 


Speakers are a main benefit of the Institute 
of Electrical and Electronics Engineers. 

Members try to get speakers who are for- 
mer students, according to Cary Hester, and 
lecturers have included the chief engineer from 
a Glasgow plant, the field engineer from a 
Motorola plant, and a representative from the 
graduate placement office. 

Getting the student in touch with what he 
will be doing is the club’s main objective, Hes- 
ter said. They try to do this through projects 
which are shown at some of the meetings. 

The IEEE is a student chapter of the national 
organization. Hester said the national organiza- 
tion has from 25 to 30 divisions for specialized 
fields. 

The club offered a tutorial service, and 
members posted notices on a bulletin board in 
the Science and Technology Hall to keep stu- 
dents up-to-date on what’s happening in the 
industry. 


Recruiting new members for the spring semes- 
ter was the main project for the Industrial 
Education and Technology Club. 

According to Arthur Hayden, the club’s 
membership and attendance at meetings were 
down from the fall semester. 

Because of that, Hardin said the club didn’t 
have many activities. 

The club sponsored a few field trips to some 
local industries such as the FMC company, a 
plant that manufactures cranes; Cassady, a 
plant that reproduces furniture; and Cutler- 
Hammer. 

The members went to several state universi- 
ties to check out the programs that they offer 
and how the departments are run. 


continued on page 304 
A FOOSBALL GAME adds a new twist to a meeting of 


the Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers. The 
club gathered at a local nightspot for the March 15 meeting. 


ASSOCIATION FOR COMPUTING MACHINERY: (Front row) C. Peyton, C. Morris, J. 
Wyatt, S. Musgrave, P. Coker. (Second row) P. Hayes, T. Chambers, K. Satterfield, P. Locke, 


A. Nims, C. Davis. (Back row) C. Jackson, A. Greenlee, J. Scott, D. Wheatley, M. Means, V. 


Dukes. 
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A FIELD TRIP to the Cassady Cherry Reproductions Co. 
in Bowling Green allowed members of the Industrial Educa- 
tion and Technology Club to watch a lathe machine in 
action. Lloyd Cassady Jr., a company employee, demon- 
strates the machine, which makes furniture parts. 


Se 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND TECHNOLOGY CLUB: A. Hardin, T. Jaggers, 


row) C. Hester, D. Jackson, M. Bacon, J. Schroeder. (Second row) W. Moore, T. Reynolds, D. Dobrick. 
A. Williams, D. Brown, P. Garrett. (Back row) M. Ryan, D. Roy, M. Mangus, R. 
Leach. 


INSTITUTE FOR ELECTRICAL ELECTRONICS ENGINEERS: (Front 
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Eta Sigma Gamma 
KPHA 

Alpha Epsilon Delta 
ADHA 

KANS 

Psi Chi 


Sometimes a professional, major-related orga- 
nization can help in getting a job. Lee Davis 
said Eta Sigma Gamma helped her. 

Eta Sigma Gamma, an honorary society for 
health students, is designed to increase com- 
munity involvement with its health programs. 
Miss Davis said the club tries to increase the 
awareness of health services, both professional 
and personal. 

Members cite two reasons for joining — the 
club provides help for health majors, and “‘it 
looks good on your resume,” according to 
Greg Wells. 


The Kentucky Public Health Association 
chapter has expanded and improved since its 
formation last year, president Sharon Alvey 
said. 

“I’m getting a chance to meet people in- 
volved in community health, and I’m learning 
what they’re doing with their health degrees,” 
she added. 

Among other objectives, the KPHA tries to 
make the community aware of health-related 
programs. 

The organization worked with the American 
Cancer Society in a fund-raising project called 
“Send a Mouse to College.” 

The group planned to participate in the 
statewide Student Health Education Confer- 
ence and to compile a booklet of resumes of 
graduating students with degrees in health 
fields. 

With about 40 members, KPHA offers mem- 


“MARK TWAIN” sits nearby as Sue Meers, a Buffalo 
sophomore, models a uniform in the Kentucky Association 3 . 
of Nursing Students’ fashion show. “Twain,” played by af : : — 
Gene Rich, was the narrator for the show. ia: : : 


— Judy Watson 


ETA SIGMA GAMMA: (Front row) N. Don) KENTUCKY PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCI- ALPHA EPSILON DELTA: (Front row) T. Drury, W. Travis, H. Puckett, R. 
oho, R. Wheat, L. Kleinholter, T. Lewis. (Sec- ATION: (Front row) J. Bolin, T. Slaton, S. Alvey, Henry, D. Clark, J. Huebschman, D. Rutledge. (Second row) J. Cardenas, J. A 
ond row) R. Biggerstaff, D. Dunn, G. Wells, N. _ K. Milliner. (Back row) C. Martin, S. Peak, L. Tus- Cardenas, S. McElroy, P. Pinckley, P. Mercer, L. Price, P. Kraus, T. Alley, K. C 
Small, B. Goodorow, (Back row) T. Dutton, S. sey, D. Dunn. Kapoor, G. Hernandez. (Third row) H. Bays, J. Callis, S. Snodgrass, S. Shelton, 
Burton, D. Tucker, T. Marsteller, C. Perry. S. Lair, J. Gover, S. Chapman, D. Storie. (Back row) D. Shadowen, D. 
Harrison, D. Rickard, M. Boucher, P. Roy, S. Cash, T. Hume, D. Curtis. 
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bership to anyone attracted to or pursuing 
health-related careers. 


Alpha Epsilon Delta does more than just 
look good on a resume, according to members 
of the pre-med student organization. 

They say the group’s activities help prepare 
them for admission to medical school and for 
life as doctors. 

Programs included lectures by medical 
school admissions officers, trips to the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, the University of Kentucky 
and Vanderbilt University, and two banquets. 

Members also observed surgery at a Glas- 
gow hospital and hoped to work out an intern- 
ship program with local physicians and den- 
tists, member Robert Henry said. 

Meeting others in the field, the Ridgecrest 
senior said, “‘gives you insight where you can 
meet and talk with the faculty on more casual 
terms.” 


66 2 
Sweet snack, no; sweet smile, yes.” 


— 
— 
<a: 
~ 


AMERICAN DENTAL HYGIENISTS ASSOCIATION: (Front row) 
C. Rountree, M. Sallee, L. Carter, M. Cloud, E. Collins, M. Cramer, L. 
Nation. (Second row) V. Little, C. Oliver, D. Harris, K. Justiss, T. Davis, 
L. Newby, C. Fabel. (Third row) D. Dorris, H. Johnston, L. Hinton, ie 


That was the theme followed by the junior 
membership of American Dental Hygien- 
ists Association during American Dental 
Health Week Feb. 5-9. 

The 30-member club had clinics in Bowling 
Green and presented puppet shows in local 
schools during the week. 

Cindy Rountree, a Hendersonville, Tenn., 
senior, said most dental hygiene majors are 
involved with the club. 

Members attended the state KDHA meeting 
in Louisville in April. 

They were hostesses at a pizza party for 12 
visiting dental hygiene students from Paducah 
Community College. Their two-day visit includ- 
ed speakers and workshops on maintaining 
body and dental health. 

Several members taught lessons on nutri- 
tional dental health in local rest homes in the 
fall. 

Geriatric aides, taught by the students, trav- 
eled to 800 patients’ homes and worked with 
them on an individual basis. 


Willis, C. Carrico, L. Mead, J. Cavanah. (Back row) R. Dougherty, R. 
Miller, L. Luttrell, L. Scott, S. Raffensperger, P. Oliver, P. Hughes. 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF NURSING STUDENTS: 
(Front row) K. Hawes, T. Thompson, L. Hawes, T. Weber, V. 
Sloan. (Back row) J. Englebright, J. Plantinga, J. Gary, M. 
Stewart, T. Jones, E. Curtis, K. Young, J. Farley. 


Learning to be assertive, coping with death 
and dying and getting away from “‘the same 
people” are among the benefits of member- 
ship in the Kentucky Association of Nurs- 
ing Students. 

“Nursing students are locked into their pro- 
gram,” president Jane Englebright said. “‘We 
have only one elective, and we get tired of 
seeing the same old people.” 

Being in KANS, she said, allows a student 
nurse to meet new people with similar inter- 
ests. 

Aside from the social aspect, the organiza- 
tion sponsored programs on child abuse and 
death and dying, and an assertiveness training 
workshop, which helped in “learning to speak 
out and not allow yourselves to be dominat- 
ed,” Ms. Englebright, a Bowling Green senior, 
said. 

The group also sponsored a uniform fashion 
show and a nurses’ job fair. 


Having a rat race can be fun, as Psi Chi 
members say. 

Psi Chi, the psychology honor society, had 
such a race as part of Psi Chi Week. 

“Some students will train their rats to run in 
a maze probably a straight one,” vice 
president Kathryn Brinegar said before the 
race. ‘‘Psychology as a science is 100 years old 
this year and Psi Chi Week is a celebration of 
ita 

Other activities included a picnic, lectures, 
movies and an initiation. Members also visited 
the state hospital in Hopkinsville. 

“Psi Chi is really just getting started again 
after about two years of inactivity,’ president 
Vickie Evans said. 

Ms. Evans, a graduate student, said she liked 
the interaction between different class levels in 
the organization. 

“I get a chance to know the undergraduates 
and the professors — people at all classifica- 
tion levels. It’s a good way to learn through the 
interaction with people,” she said. 


DRESSED as a mouse for a Kentucky Public Health Asso- 
ciation drive, Lee Ann Tussey amuses passersby. A 51-cent 
donaton allowed the American Cancer Society to buy a 
mouse for a cancer research lab. The Ashland senior was 
on the publicity committee for the drive. 


PSI CHI: (Front row) K. Brinegar, V. 
Evans, J. Utley. (Back row) R. Hall, J. 
Pauley, J. Molen, C. Burris. 
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RUGBY CLUB: (Lying in front) S. Gallaher. (Front row) F. Cowherd, D. 
Matheson, M. Murphey, G. Bowling, B. Whelan, T. Cox, T. Gourley, G. Jones. 
(Back row) D. Jackson, J. Teuerkauf, K. Cain, M. Rosenthal, B. Irvin, D. Bates, 
K. Williams, J. Hale, M. Riggs, J. Ransdell, J. Woosley, N. Wade, T. Asher, D. 
Gill, P. Griffiths. 


WESTERN “KILLER BEES” (second team) and Vanderbilt’s “Second Fif- 
teen’’ compete for the ball in a formation called the “scrum.” Using their feet 
the teams push against each other and try to move the ball. 


Photos and story by Mark Lyons 
Anhhiiieee! 

The shrill cry pierces the air filled with 
the heavy breathing and grunts accom- 
panying a rugby game. 

Jon Teuerkauf, the scream’s author, 
lies sprawled on the field next to Pearce- 
Ford Tower, holding onto his injured 
knee. 

Two teammates help him from the 
field and rush him to the hospital. 

It could have been worse, but he is 
back home that night with only a badly 
twisted knee. He might be able to play in 
a couple of weeks. 

The team, formed two years ago by 
Billy Whelan and Paul “Bear” Otte, 
compiled a 10-6 record in the fall. 

Rugby is a continuous 40-minute “kill 


the man with the ball’? game, stopped 
only for halftime, injuries and penalties. 

Each 15-man team tries to move the 
ball to its goal by running, passing later- 
ally or kicking it forward. 

A score is made by moving the ball 
across the goal or kicking it through the 
goalposts. 

Playing the sport without the protec- 
tion of pads can be painful, but all rug- 
gers agree it’s worth it for the “third 
half,” a party hosted by the home team 
after the game. 

The teams “‘lick their wounds,”’ per- 
forming crude songs and skits and trying 
to drink each other under the table. 

But by Monday the wounds have be- 
gun to heal, and the team practices for 
another game that weekend. [| 


UNNECESSARY ROUGHNESS is just part of 
the game. Jon “Turk” Teuerkauf finds himself im- 
mobile during a game against Evansville in the fall. 
Western split the two games, 12-8, 14-8. 


INJURIES COME EASY when the only protec- 
tion is knee pads and a mouthpiece. Vanderbilt 
rugger David Malone is helped from the field by a 
teammate in a game in which Western and Vandy 
had several players hurt. 


Rushed in and partied out 


The red was barely out of the sunrise when the 
girls began flocking to Garrett Conference 
Center Friday, Aug. 25. A few rubbed their 
eyes and yawned. Others slumped quietly in 
chairs around the lobby. There was a sleepy 
tension in the air. 

It was just 7 a.m. when the more than 100 
remaining rushees filed into a meeting room 
for the last event of formal sorority rush: bid 
distribution. In a few moments, they began 
walking back out, bids in hand. Rush counsel- 
ors stepped forward to see what sorority their 
rushees were invited to join. 

Envelopes ripped, cards were pulled out 

and the shouting began. Rushees and 
counselors squealed as they hugged each oth- 
er, and the rushees — now pledges — hurried 
off to join their sororities in other meeting 


TALKING is a big part of Getting to Know You 
parties, and AOPi members Lisa Downing and 
Robin Andrews try to get to know Tammy Cole- 
man. Miss Coleman pledged Sigma Kappa be- 


cause she ‘“‘felt like she fit in,’ she said. 


rooms. 

There, sorority members waited anxiously 
to greet their new sisters. The hugging and 
squealing continued as the pledges and actives 
spotted each other. Tears were shed and 
shrieks were emitted as the week-long formal 
rush drew to a close. 

The distribution of bids to 102 rushees end- 
ed a week of rapid-fire parties, skits, songs, 
ceremonies, confusion, costumes, punch bowls 
and sundresses. It began Monday, Aug. 21, 
when 212 girls met at Garrett for the first of 
seven “‘Getting to Know You” parties, which 
continued for two days. 

After the parties Sunday and Monday 
nights, each sorority decided who would be 
invited back for theme parties Tuesday and 
Wednesday nights. 


— Mark Lyons 
HUGS AND SMILES were exchanged be- 
tween Sharon Tabor, a new KD pledge, and 
Barb Smith. Miss Tabor, a Bowling Green fresh- 
man, depledged a few weeks later when her 
father suggested that she wait a while to join. 


— Lewis Gardner 


Rushees could attend five theme parties 
which. consisted of conversation, skits and 
songs. Alpha Delta Pi, for instance, chose a 
1950s malt shop theme and a Wizard of Oz 
theme, although most sororities used only one 
theme. All but the two sororities with houses 
— Alpha Xi Delta and Kappa Delta — had 
parties in Garrett. 

Having seen the rushees twice, the sororities 
decided Wednesday night who to invite to the 
three solemn, ceremonial parties Thursday 
night. Rushees could go to three preference 
parties, but, unlike past years, were not obli- 
gated to accept a bid if they went. 

The sorority preferences of the rushees who 
decided to accept a bid were matched as well 
as possible with the rushees preferences of the 
sororities. A group of rush personnel handled 
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= Ricky Rogers 
TROPHIES, PICTURES and plaques helped tell rushees 
about sorority life. Lisa Sidwell shines the ADPi’s 1977 
Powder Puff trophy for a party in Garrett Conference 
Center. ADPi got 25 pledges during formal rush. 


SQUEALS RANG tthrough Garrett after the rushees 
opened their bids. Kathy Kimmel hugs her new sorority 
sister, AOPi Sandy Dorroh. Miss Dorroh was her rush 
counselor during a week of parties, skits and songs 
squeezed between registration and classes. 


— Lewis Gardner 


the matchings. 

“Most got the sorority they wanted,” Kathy 
Watson, student affairs assistant for sorority 
affairs, said. “It was a mutual selection, and in 
the end there were few disappointments,” 
save, perhaps for the four who received no 
bid. 

A Sigma Kappa active summarized the 
week: ‘“‘The first part is a ‘Nice to have you 
party.’ The theme party is ‘Glad you’re back’ 
and the preference party is ‘I’ll just die if you 
don’t join.’ ” 

Not all sorority members favor formal rush. 
Some members of small sororities said that 
formal rush favors larger sororities, allowing 
them to grow even larger. 

An alumna said informal rush is a better way 
to get to know rushees. 

“You can talk to them easier, have night 
parties and invite them over to get to know 
them,”’ she said. “And you don’t have the 
silence rule,” which prohibits actives from talk- 
ing to rushees or rush counselors except at the 
parties until rush is over. 


And a Chi Omega said that “‘informal rush is 
better because you can get to know rushees 
without all the pressure.” 

“I think the best thing is to go through for- 
mal rush, then drop out and go through infor- 
mal,”’ she said. ‘““That way you get to know and 
see all the sororities, then spend time with the 
one you think you want.” 

But an Alpha Delta Pi pledge said the proce- 
dure didn’t matter to her. “‘I just knew I want- 
ed to be in a sorority. My whole family is 
Greek.” 

About half of the women who signed up for 
rush dropped out by the Thursday night dead- 
line. ““They drop out because they came to 
meet people and see what a sorority’s like, 
they decided to go through open rush or they 
had work or band practice conflicts,’’ Ms. Wat- 
son said. She said fewer dropped out this year 
than last. 

A few changes were made in this year’s 
formal rush. Instead of rushing the week be- 
fore registration, formal rush was conducted 
during registration week, causing inconven- 


iences for some. 

“I heard a couple of comments that with this 
rush, it was hard for freshmen to register and 
get in the dorm and get settled,’ Nancy North- 
erner, Panhellenic rush chairman, said. 

“The scheduling was inconvenient, early in 
the morning and at night, around registration 
and classes,’ Ms. Watson said. “But when it 
comes down to the pros and cons, this kind of 
rush was less hectic than everyone moving on 
campus a week early.” 

Rush included one less party than last year, 
which sorority members said they disliked. 
“You don’t have as long to get to know them,” 
an Alpha Xi Delta said. 

And a new summer rush party, given by 
Panhellenic for Bowling Green freshmen, 
“really helped a lot,” Miss Northerner said. 

Still, for the rushees it was more than five 
days of new surroundings, strangers and pres- 
sure. And it was little wonder that many of the 
girls wore the same expression: Thank God It’s 
Friday. 

— Roger Stinnett [| 


WEARING IDENTICAL sunglasses, David Weaver, Rob- 
ert Bruce and Patrick Carter listen with their Omega big 
brothers to professional football player Ken Johnson talk 
about his religious beliefs. Sponsored by Athletes for Ac- 
tion, Johnson, of the Cincinnati Bengals, spoke along with 
Brad Cousino, of the Canadian Football League. 
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Story and photos by Stevie Benson 


You may have seen them clad in Army fatigue 
jackets, blue jeans and thermal T-shirts. You 
may have heard them humming or singing in 
unison over and over again “‘Zoom, Zoom, 
Zoom, Zoom, Que Psi Phi.” 

You may have even spoken to them in pass- 
ing only to be given a silence. And you prob- 
ably thought all these were silly antics of some 
black fraternity pledges. 

But to seven black students who joined 
Omega Psi Phi in the spring, their pledgeship 
was far from amusement. 

Fraternities serve many purposes, ranging 
from social to political to academic. The rea- 
sons these young men sought to join a fraterni- 
ty range just as widely. 

Some sought reassurance. 

“Tf I could make Omega,” freshman Robert 
Bruce said, “‘I knew I could make anything.” 

Some sought a challenge. 

Freshman Darryl VanLeer said, “I wanted 
to see how I would perform under pressure.” 

But all of them sought to fulfill a desire to 
belong. 

Freshman David Suggs said, “‘I was looking 
for someone | could talk to, someone to trust 

. a brother.” 

And so David Weaver, Robert Bruce, Darryl 
VanLeer, David Suggs, Patrick Carter, Marc 
Johnson and Exum Somerville began their 
journey through Omega pledgeship. 

The Omega Psi Phi pledgeship is generally 
an eight-week, three-stage process. 

First, the puppy stage gives the pledges a 


DOG STAGE, the last of three pledging stages, requires 
the pledges to wear dog collars. Darryl VanLeer studies on 
the ninth floor of Cravens Library. He and his pledge 
brothers studied every weeknight from 7-10 p.m. 


ON A CIVIC PROJECT at Fairview Healthcare Center, 
the pledges kneel to pray for a patient. They sang gospel 
hymns to many of the elderly and brought apples and 
oranges as gifts. 


SCRUTINIZING each other’s pledge tasks, work request- 
ed by big brothers, played a big part in Omega pledging. 
Exum Somerville helps Darryl VanLeer analyze his project. 


chance to become acquainted with each other 
and the fraternity members, as well as provid- 
ing them with insight into the commitments 
they were to accept. 

Second, the lamp stage, designated by 
wooden lamp collars, initiates the performance 
of attitudes and actions which educate the 
pledges into the domain of Omega Psi Phi. The 
pledges learn not only from their own personal 
manuals but through the practical supervision 
of their dean of pledges. 

Symbolized by the wearing of dog collars, 
the dog stage is the third and final and perhaps 
the most intense stage. It involves physical, 
mental and emotional treatment — and some- 
times mistreatment — to wring the pledges’ 
senses, providing the pain against which they 
may measure the pleasure of being acceped 
into the fraternity. 

During the last two stages the pledges are at 
the complete whim and fancy of their big 
brothers. Pledge David Suggs said, ‘““You nev- 
er really knew what was going to happen. | 
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AT 10 P.M. STEPPING PRACTICE, David Suggs, Pat- 
rick Carter, Marc Johnson and Exum Somerville practice 
their routine on the top concourse of Diddle Arena. 


didn’t know if I’d make it.” 

A typical day began at 6 a.m. with requested 
visits by big brothers, classes and the search for 
each big brother and his signature (a daily re- 
quirement), followed by a quick snack, then to 
the library for three hours of study and finally 
to step practice. 

Curfew was at 11 p.m., but every night held 
the possibility of late night excursions for some 
unknown activity with a big brother’s supervi- 
sion. 

Not only did the Omega pledges walk and 
talk together, they ate together, played and 
sometimes slept together. 

Pledge-line president Patrick Carter said, “‘It 
took me back to the slave days. Maybe that’s 
the difference between white and black pledg- 
ing — persevering together. Because no mat- 
ter how bad and low down you felt about your 
situation and what you were doing, you knew 
there was a brother right beside you doing the 
same thing and sticking with it. And that in- 
spires you.” CL] 
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— Mike Lawrence 


GETTING READY for a fall rush party, Felicia Malone 
and Karen Smiley prepare the punch. 


VICKI WIMBS, a Louisville sophomore, presides over 
one of the sorority’s weekly meetings. They met at Garrett 


3 S BS ig 
— Mike Lawrence 
Conference Center to discuss activities and business. The 
chapter was one year old in April. 


Here to stay 


Being accepted as the new kid on the block is 
often hard, especially when the block is Greek. 

April 1 marked Sigma Gamma Rho’s first 
year as a Western chapter. 

President Vicki Wimbs, a Louisville sopho- 
more, said she thinks that after a year, her 
sorority was accepted by other Greeks, for the 
most part. 

“I think we have been pretty much so,”’ she 
said. “I hope so anyway. I think we’re still kind 
of new in their minds, but we’ve blended pretty 
well.” 

Worrying about being accepted was one 
thing, but getting started was another. 

“It was almost a closed door situation,” Miss 
Wimbs said. “‘They (the university) didn’t feel 
the need for a new sorority. They thought it 
would eliminate members among the other 
black sororities.” 

Karen Watts, a Lexington junior, said she 
thought the university was ‘“‘worried about 
splitting the black women four ways.” 

“Their thinking was that in order for a new 
sorority to begin, one already present had to 
die. We found that to be wrong.” 

Thought was first given to starting a Sigma 
Gamma Rho chapter during fall 1976. Sigma 
Gamma Rho graduates of Tennessee State 


DRENCHED WITH WATER, Jack Ray clenches his 
prize after bobbing for apples at the sorority’s Halloween 
party for the children of the Bowling Green Big Brother-Big 
Sister program. 

— Scott Robinson 


University were contacted about starting a 
chapter at Western. 

Dean Charles Keown and Lynn Morgan, 
then student organizations director, planned a 
meeting with the other black Greek organiza- 
tions to get their reactions and opinions about 
starting a new black sorority. 

Sigma Gamma Rho national officers Kary 
Davis and Adah Hull then visited Western and 
talked with Keown and Morgan. 

The women who were interested in pledging 
then had their grade-point averages checked 
and other information verified by the national 
office. A two-week period called Gammette 
Stage, in which the women are under no obli- 
gation to pledge, followed. After the Gam- 
mette Stage, an eight-week pledge period be- 
gan for the 14 women. 

All the sisters agreed that being a building 
block of a new organization was special. 

“It’s different when you’re a part of a new 
foundation — not walking in someone else’s 
shoes, but making your own path,” Karen Smi- 
ley, a Louisville senior, said. 

Being part of the foundation meant working 
together in order to stay together. 

“Being new was a challenge,”’ Lydia Raglin, 
a Harlan sophomore, said. “It made us work 
harder and accept each other as we were. We 
discovered pledging with 14 other people 
meant learning to make adjustments, yet we 
also found out things about ourselves.” 

Miss Smiley said she thought there was no 
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genuine sisterhood between the black sorori- 
ties. “‘The intense competition will probably 
always be there. But I feel that our biggest 
competition is ourselves.” 

Marcia Stevens summed up her sisters’ feel- 
ings, saying, ‘‘We ain’t going nowhere; we’re 
here to stay.” 


— Kathy Lam 


SIGMA GAMMA RHO: (Front row) L. Raglin, D. McCor- 
mack, T. Franklin, K. Smiley, F. Malone. (Back row) S. 
Jordan, S. Gibson, M. Stevens, V. Wimbs, K. Watts, L. 


Raglin. 
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a Jun-Jilled Salt 


From playing football to walking on stilts to 
imitating coneheads, sororities and fraternities 
showed their athletic prowess and theatrical 
talents in the fall semester. 

The 15th annual ADPi 500, sponsored by 
Alpha Delta Pi, started the series of fun and 
games Sept. 24 at Beech Bend Park. Sororities 
and fraternities participated in crazy events 
including the 500’s trademark, the Dizzy Lizzy, 
in which a person places his head on a baseball 
bat, spins around the bat 25 times, then tries to 
run a straight line. 

Walking on stilts, an innertube squirm and 
the King for a Day contest were also featured. 

Alpha Omicron Pi won the 500 for the 13th 
consecutive year and had first-place finishes in 
the tricycle and centipede races and the Dizzy 
Lizzy. Sigma Chi won the fraternity division for 
the second year in a row, with first places in 
the bike and sack races and the Dizzy Lizzy. 

Tommy Zoeller of Lambda Chi Alpha was 
crowned king for the second consecutive year. 

Chi Omega and Sigma Nu were second; 
Kappa Delta and Sigma Alpha Epsilon were 
third. 


The proceeds, $198, were given to ADPi’s 
philanthropy, Cedar Lake Lodge, a home for 
mentally retarded children in Louisville. 

An unusual assortment of football players 
gathered Oct. 10-12 at Hobson Grove Park for 
the fourth annual Sigma Nu Powder Puff Foot- 
ball Classic. Six sororities played in the tourna- 
ment, and fraternity members were coaches. 

Chi O defeated AOPi in the championship 
game, 19-0. ADPi, the KDs, Alpha Xi Delta 
and Phi Mu also played. 

The 13th annual Sigma Chi Derby was Oct. 
15-22. Chi O won for the second consecutive 
year, after winning first place in the sack race 
and the Coaches Ransom. Chi O collected 
more than $1,000 in the ransom for the Sigma 

continued on page 316 


PEDAL PUSHER Shawn McCullough gets some last min- 
ute coaching from Melody Hill in the ADPi 500 tricycle 
race. Evidently it helped, as AOPi won. Miss Hill is an 
ADPi, but she served as AOPi’s coach. 


AFTER PERFORMING onstage, Chi O members ham it 
up for a photographer backstage at the Chi O November 
Nonsense. Kappa Delta and Sigma Chi won first place. 


— David Frank 
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SORORITY SISTERS swarm around ADPi Kim Birdsong 
after she was crowned Derby Darling. She broke the “‘win- 
ning streak”’ of the Chi Os, who had won the pageant three 
consecutive years. 


A POLISH THEME PARTY at the Sigma Chi house 
turned up some unusual fashions. Chi O Sharon May 
hes donned an ADPi jersey, while Sigma Chi Mark Straney 
e opted for shorts and a jacket. 


— Harold Sinclair 


— Harold Sinclair 
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A Sun-Silled Sat eon 


Chi’s philanthrophy, the Wallace Village for 
Children in Broomfield, Col. 

Derby Week, which is filled with activities 
and theme parties, was highlighted by Friday 
night’s Derby Darling pageant. ADPi Kim Bird- 
song, a Cadiz freshman, was crowned queen. 
Chi O Jan Cloar and KD Pam Livingston were 
first and second runners-up. 

Sunday was Events’ Day, featuring the egg 
toss, orange pass, lifesaver relay and other 
unusual games. Chi O was first, ADPi was 
second, and AOPi third. 

Seventeen sororities and fraternities got the 
chance to ham it up onstage in the KD Wash- 
board Jamboree Oct. 25. Dressed in jeans, 
overalls and cowboy hats, the groups present- 
ed their versions of country songs by stars like 
Hank Williams and Glen Campbell. 

AOPi’s imitation of Dolly Parton, entitled 
“Hello, Dolly,’’ won first place. ‘“Trucker’s 
Top 10,” presented by Sigma Chi, won the 
fraternity division. 

Chi O won second with a country version of 
‘“‘Grease,”’ entitled ‘‘Grits.”’ 

SAE was also second with “Country Curds 
and the Nurds.” 

Phi Mu and Sigma Nu were third. 

Chi O’s annual November Nonsense was 
Nov. 30 in Van Meter Auditorium. The theme, 
‘“‘Chi O Land USA,” included entries from Sat- 
urday Night Live’s coneheads to Barry Mani- 
low’s ‘‘Copacabana.” 

KD’s “‘Not So Civil Times” and Sigma Chi’s 
“Marineland After Hours” won first place. 

ADPi won second place with “Musical Time 
Tunnel”; SAE presented a skit about the Chi 
O’s effort to obtain a sorority house; and Sig- 
ma Nu won third with ‘Salute to the ’50s.”’ No 
third place was given in the sorority division. 

And with the end of November Nonsense, 
the Greeks had gotten their semester’s share 
of games, fun and parties. 


— Kathy Lam [J 


— David Frank 
IT’S NO LAUGHING MATTER in real life, but Chi Ome- 
ga’s effort to get a sorority house was the butt of SAE’s skit 
in November Nonsense. Bailiff Larry Heffington laughs it 
up on stage while “Chi O defendant” Buzz Smith waits in 
the witness box. 


BARRY MANILOW’S “COPACABANA” came to life in 
Sigma Kappa’s November Nonsense skit. Stephanie Wood 
plays Lola, the showgirl ‘‘with yellow feathers in her hair 
and a dress cut down to there.” 


— David Frank 
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EVADING ADPi members, Cathy Buckles carries the ball 
for AOPi in the first game of the Sigma Nu Powder Puff 
Football Classic. AOPi won, 6-0, but was defeated by Chi O 
in the championship game, 19-0. 


— Mark Lyons 


PLACING SECOND in the lifesaver relay made ADPi 
members jump for joy at the Sigma Chi Derby. The relay 
consists of holding a toothpick with the mouth, then passing 
lifesavers from toothpick to toothpick. 


a 

— Judy Watson 
MOUTHPIECES IN HAND, ADPi sisters Kathy Assmar, 
Lisa Stone and Melody Hill ponder what moves to make on 
the football field in the Sigma Nu Powder Puff Football 
Classic. Their strategies didn’t work as they lost to AOPi. 


— Ron Hoskins 
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IT’S ALPHA GAMMA RHO tradition that tug-of-war 
victories are celebrated with the dunking of the team coach 
and team members. Kelly Colson, Dennis Chinn and coach 
Alfred Mattingly enjoy the mud and water while Richard 
Flener is waist deep in the mess. 

— dudy Watson 
WINNING TUG-OF-WAR is easy with ‘“‘good holes’’ to 
stay in. Markita Key, a Glendale junior, digs a hole for her 
feet before the start of the competition. Apparently Sigma 
Kappa’s strategy worked since they won the sorority divi- 
sion for the fourth consecutive year. 


a 


— Larry Hayden 


Emotion is an important part of any competi- 
tion, and Spring Sing competition during 
Greek Week was no exception. 

A hush fell over the crowd in Van Meter 
Auditorium when it was announced that 13- 
time winner Lambda Chi Alpha had placed 
second in the fraternity division. 

After the initial shock wore off, gasps could 
be heard and surprised faces could be seen 
throughout the auditorium. 

Cheers and applause quickly followed from 
the supporters of Sigma Alpha Epsilon, who 
were hoping for the title. 

When the announcement finally came, the 
applause was thunderous. The SAEs’ presen- 
tation, “‘The Musical ’20s,’ captured first 
place and ended Lambda Chi’s traditional 
reign as Spring Sing winners. 

Steve Wilson, who coordinated Spring Sing 
for the SAEs, said the brothers practiced for 
2% weeks for the competition. 

“When they announced that second place 
went to Lambda Chi, we really went nuts,” he 
said. ‘‘We weren’t sure we’d won it, but every- 
one was screaming and yelling anyway.” 

Chi Omega won the sorority division for the 
second straight year. 

“City Lights” and ““AZDs Salute the West”’ 
captured second place for Lambda Chi and 
Alpha Xi Delta in their respective divisions. 

Greek Week, a tradition among fraternities 
and sororities on many college campuses, 
made its annual appearance in April. 

The week officially started April 8 with the 
track and field competition at Smith Stadium. 
Alpha Gamma Rho and AOPi walked away 
with first place. Sigma Phi and Alpha Delta Pi 


continued on page 320 
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finished second. 

One of the new Greek Week features was a 
pancake breakfast sponsored by the Sig Eps at 
a local restaurant. The AGRs and AOPis were 
recognized as having the most people to attend 
the breakfast. 

The banner contest was another new fea- 
ture. The banners, which were hung in Down- 
ing University Center, were added to the com- 
petition in an effort to promote unity among all 
the Greeks participating in Greek Week. 

AGR and Kappa Delta won the contest. The 
Sig Eps and Chi Os were second. 

Although it didn’t count toward points in 
winning Greek Week, the blood drive was 
sponsored by the Red Cross; 340 pints were 
collected. 

In the spades tournament, ADPi and Phi Mu 
tied for first place. Chi O finished third. 

Kappa Sigma won the fraternity foosball 


— Margaret Shirley 


AS FRONT MAN for his tug-of-war team, AGR Keith 
Head watches the red tie between the markers which signal 
victory or defeat. The AGRs successfully pulled the tie 
across to their side four times. 


THE ’20s were revisited when SAE presented “The Musi- 
cal ’20s” during Spring Sing. The winning presentation 
included a barbershop quartet composed of Scott Neel, Jon 
Rue, Kreis McGuire and Steve Wilson. Their win ended 
Lambda Chi Alpha’s 13-year title as Spring Sing winners. 


tournament. Sigma Nu finished second. 

In the College Bowl, Phi Mu and Pi Kappa 
Alpha survived the preliminaries and finished 
in first place. AOPi and Sig Ep were second. 

Making its second appearance in Greek 
Week, the bed race was won by AGR. Lambda 
Chi was second. 

The red wagon race, in which sorority sisters 
pull a big brother, was added as the equivalent 
of the fraternity’s bed race. Chi O won the race 
while AZD was second. 

A keg throw was added to both the fraterni- 
ty and sorority competitions. In the fraternity 
division, Sig Ep Dan Pitt threw the 16-gallon 
keg 33 feet, 6 inches. AGR Tim Cottingham 


HEAVING a 16-gallon keg, Dan Pitt wins the keg throw 
for Sigma Phi Epsilon. New to Greek Week, the event was 
added for both the fraternities and sororities. His throw was 
33 feet and 6 inches. 


— David Frank 


was second. 

Sorority members threw 8-gallon pony kegs. 
AZD Marilyn Dietrich won, Sigma Kappa Mary 
Berst placed second. 

One of the week’s highlights and oldest tra- 
ditions, tug-of-war, was won by the AGRs and 
Sigma Kappas for the second consecutive 
year. 

The AGRs tugged a total of four times, de- 
feating the Kappa Sigs for the title. 

The Sigma Kappas survived preliminary 
pulls against the Chi Os and Phi Mus to pull 
against AZD in the finals. It was the fourth 
consecutive first place for Sigma Kappa. 

AZD placed second. 

The AGRs and AZDs were honored as win- 
ners of Greek Week at an awards banquet. Sig 
Ep and Chi O finished second overall. 


— Kathy Lam L) 
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— Scott Robinson 


ABOUT TO LOSE a passenger, Jamie Nichols and Be- 
linda Lee pull AOPi big brother Tim Feagin in the red 
wagon race. The race, which was won by Chi O, was added 
as the equivalent of the fraternity’s bed race. 


ALPHA DELTA PI Kim Fuqua, an Owensboro sopho- 
more, joins her sisters in their Spring Sing presentation, 
“Send in the Clowns,”’ from the Broadway production, “A 
Little Night Music.” 

— Mark Tucker 


— Mark Tucker 


From ADPi to Zeta Phi Beta, 


Although only three sororities participated, 
the annual ADPi 500, sponsored by Alpha 
Delta Pi, was successful, according to Ann 
Roark, ADPi 500 chairman. 

Cedar Lake Lodge, a home for mentally 
retarded children, was the beneficiary of the 
$198 made from the 500. 

The ADPis also sponsored their annual Ice 
Cream Social on the McLean Hall patio. 

The presentation of two awards at their na- 


ALPHA DELTA PI: (Front row) S. Mooney, D. Travis, K. 
Bean, C. Fowler, S. Adams, L, Stone, T. Sager, S. Morgan. 
(Second row) D. Driver, D. Crabtree, R. Sanders, V. Haw- 
kins, D. Wagner, A. Roark, H. Bertelson, K. Maddox, P. 
Buchanan, P. Price. (Third row) L. Driver, C. Watson, C. 
Rose, B. Newby, S. Finn, J. Bertelson, C. Boylan. (Fourth 
row) S. Hoffman, B. Bailey, C. Rizzo, R. Willey, L. Lee, T. 


sister to sister 


sororities foster togetherness 


tional convention was one highlight for ADPi. 
The sorority received the Diamond 4 Point for 
being a well rounded chapter. They were also 
one of two chapters in the nation to receive the 
Virginia Anderson Award for excellence in fi- 
nances. 


A SPIRIT CONTEST prompted AOPi members to yell 
and wave red towels during the Western-Middle Tennessee 
basketball game. Western won, 72-70, in double overtime, 
but AOPi didn’t even place in the contest. 


Harrison, J. Sauer. (Fifth row) L. Emberton, K. Maddox, J. 
Cole, S. Columbia, T. Kaufman, J. Montgomery, L. Hail, S. 
Braden. (Sixth row) M. Hill, C. Sparks, S. Taylor, M. 
McCormick, S. Sandefur, H. Watts, L. Sidwell. (Seventh 
row) N. McGinnis, C. Garvin, K. Assmar, J. Cavanaugh, E. 
Cornelius, M. Crumby. (Back row) C. Keene, L. Simms, L. 
Bendigkeit, C. Fitz, S. Simons, S. McGinnis. 


Participation in Greek activities kept the 
ADPis busy throughout the fall. They placed 
second in November Nonsense and Sigma Chi 
Derby. Kim Birdsong, a Cadiz freshman, won 
the Derby Darling title. 

Active in intramurals, ADPi won first place 
in sorority division basketball while Kay Bean 
and Carrie Watson placed second overall in 
badminton doubles. ADPis also participated in 
softball, tennis and volleyball. 

Presenting food and gifts throughout the 
year to a needy Bowling Green family, with 
special emphasis at Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, -was a year-long service project for the 
ADPis. The sisters also helped with the Bowl- 
ing Green Run for Fun. 

At the academic banquet, ADPi walked off 
with the award for the highest active sorority 
grade-point average. Sue Ellen Adams won the 
award for the graduating sorority member with 
the highest GPA. Thirty-three members earned 
at least a 3.0 GPA for either the fall or 1978 
spring semesters and were invited to the ban- 
quet. 


“*T rue sisterhood is in the quality and not the 
quantity of the membership,” Shebell Peak, 
Alpha Kappa Alpha president, said. 

Miss Peak said she believed the nine-mem- 
ber sorority accomplished as much as one of 
the larger sororities. 

“We’re out for community service, not to 
compete with anyone,” she said. 

At Christmas the AKAs gave food baskets 
to two needy families in Bowling Green. Other 
community projects included taking girls from 
the George Washington Carver Club on a pic- 
nic and sponsoring a fashion show in April at a 
local elementary school. 

In November the sorority hosted a retreat 
for surrounding chapters of Alpha Kappa Al- 
pha. With their regional director presiding, the 
members exchanged ideas and learned new 
ways to run their chapters. 

When asked about her sorority’s success 
during the year, Miss Peak replied, “‘Every- 
thing we set out to accomplish we accom- 
plished. I think we’ve grown stronger because 
we’re small and closer together.” 

“Ease on Down the Road” from the Broad- 
way play ‘“‘The Wiz” was the theme for the 
AKA-sponsored Miss Black Western Pageant. 
The Feb. 24 pageant included competition in 
talent, swimwear and evening wear for the four 
contestants. 

Anita Orr, a Nashville, Tenn., sophomore, 
was crowned Miss Black Western. 

The sorority presented trophies to the win- 
ner, and first and second runners-up. 

The AKA’s regional office received some of 
the proceeds from the pageant. 


Winning the ADPi 500 for the 13th consecu- 
tive year gave an early boost to Alpha Omi- 
cron Pi. 

A Dolly Parton skit earned AOPi first place 
in the KD Washboard Jamboree. In the Sigma 
Chi Derby, the sorority took fourth place. 

In intramurals, the AOPis won first place in 
sorority division tennis and were second in 
Greek division basketball. The AOPis were 
also runners-up in the Sigma Nu Powder Puff 
Football Classic. 


— Judy Watson 


ALPHA OMICRON PI: (Front row) C. Gibson, C. Buck- 
les, P. Marsh, K. Houser, M. Forbes, K. Clendenin, M. 
James, M. Yokum, V. Kinkel, M. Holzknecht. (Second row) 
L. Smith, L. Phillips, L. Berry, S. Kinsner, J. Goodin, L. 
Cretella, S. Alford, D. Tomes, K. McDonough, T. Johnson, 
S. Hartford, (Third row) A. Bentley, K. Urbanek, B. Ed- 
wards, B. Lee, C. Pursley, R. Jarboe, J. Hedde, S. Mabry, 


K. Kimmel, M. Killian, L. Spain, J. Holtz, K. Huey. (Fourth 
row) R. Miller, V. Stevens, D. Wade, R. Young, J. Stinson, 
K. Niva, K. Robison, S. McCullough, E. Porter, L. Ogle, R. 
Faith, L. Downing, A. Boyd. (Back row) S. Freucht, C. 
Stark, M. Mayhugh, L. Dickenson, W. Kinkel, B. Metzker, 
S. Westfall, M. Becht, D. Taylor, V. Pinkston, L. Gaines. 


The AOPis were host to a state day for all 
Kentucky AOPi chapters Sept. 30. More than 
200 attended the workshops and the dinner 
and reception that followed. 

AOPi pledge Connie Gibson was chosen 
Homecoming queen. Miss Gibson was spon- 
sored by Sigma Phi Epsilon, Kappa Sigma and 
Alpha Gamma Rho fraternities. 

Helping others was an integral part of the 
year for AOPis, as they raised more than 
$1,200 in their annual skate-a-thon for the Ar- 
thritis Foundation. 

The sorority also helped with the United 
Giver’s Fund fall campaign, sponsored a Hal- 
loween party for the Bowling Green Day Care 
Center and gave a Christmas party for children 
at the Delafield Community Center. 

In March, the AOPis and members of Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon fraternity sponsored a muscular 


dystrophy dance marathon. 
continued on page 324 


THE SIGMA NU Powder Puff Football Classic was not 
without its pains. ADPi Cathy Boylan sprained her ankle 
in the game against Kappa Delta. ADPi won, 18-2, but lost 
its next game to AOPi, 6-0. 


TAKING A BREAK between football plays at the Lambda 
Chi Alpha Charity Bowl are ADPis Kathy Assmar and 
Cindy Stone. The bowl was Nov. 11, and fraternities, so- 
rorities and independents participated. 


ALPHA KAPPA ALPHA: (Front row) S. Malone, S. 
Peak. (Back row) D. Neal, E. Fletcher, D. Caines, S. Taylor, 
A. Hawkins. 
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One of two sororities to have a house, Alpha 
Xi Delta was faced with the problem of find- 
ing a new housemother when Mrs. Sue Overby 
retired in August. 

The sisters lived in the house during the fall 
semester without a housemother, but Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Jones moved in the house during 
Christmas. They’re the first ‘“houseparents”’ 
for the AZDs. 

The AZDs sponsored an open house at 
Homecoming and a dinner party at Christmas 
for their alumni. 

They won first place in sorority division soft- 
ball and participated in basketball and volley- 
ball. 

Actives and pledges went on a weekend 
retreat in September at Kentucky Lake. Bren- 
da Stroud said the retreat was an inspirational 
time. “It gave us the chance to really get to 
know each other,” she said. 

The AZDs participated in KD Washboard 
Jamboree and the Sigma Nu Powder Puff 
Football Classic. 

In November the eight-member pledge class 
traveled to their national headquarters in In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Pledge Teresa Taylor said, “‘It 
was a real treat to be the first pledge class to 


CARD TABLES, checkered cloths and paper plates were 
the setting for a dinner party AZD gave for rushees. The 
AZDs, one of two sororities to have a house, gave the party 
in their house at 1405 State St. 


A CASINO PARTY brought some good natured 
laughs to members of Delta Sigma Theta. Sondra Hunt, 
a Delta and Western graduate, junior Mary Starks and 
senior Phyllis Gatewood entertain rushees at the party 
in West Hall Cellar. 


— Stevie Benson 


ALPHA XI DELTA: (Front row) D. Miller, K. Woodburn, 
T. Taylor, C. Proctor, C. Oldin, M. Proctor, R. Mormon, M. 
Dietrich. (Second row) K. Hatfield, D. Raef, D. Williams, A. 
McKee, B. Korell, K. Hogg, S. Hemingway, J. Halton, C. 
Robinson, S. Madewell. (Back row) R. Adams, P. Jewitt, K. 
Carter, C. Damer, M. Sanner, T. Tucker, S. McMann, K. 
Flanary, A. Girvin, B. Stroud. 


go to our national headquarters.” 

At Thanksgiving, the AZDs visited the Colo- 
nial Manor Nursing Home. The sisters present- 
ed a program, sang and served refreshments. 


Chi Omega wasn’t greeted by the Welcome 
Wagon when it tried to buy a house on Univer- 
sity Boulevard. 

Although the sorority won a zoning change 
in September in order to buy the house, resi- 
dents appealed the change, and the Chi Os’ 
plans were stalled. 

Six members would have lived in the house, 
and it would have been used for meetings, 
storage and one party a year. 

Without letting its involvement in Greek ac- 
tivities suffer, Chi O walked off with two of the 
top four honors at the Greek academic awards 
banquet in January. 

Chi O received awards for the highest soror- 
ity grade-point average for pledges and the 
highest combined GPA (actives and pledges). 

The fall semester proved to be a successful 
one after they defeated Alpha Omicron Pi for 
the first-place title in Sigma Nu Powder Puff 
Football Classic and won the Sigma Chi Derby 
for the second consecutive year. 

The Chi Os collected more than $1,000 in 
the Coaches Ransom for the Sigma Chi’s phil- 
anthropy, the Wallace Village for Children in 


Broomfield, Col. 

Continuing their winning streak, the Chi Os 
placed second in KD Washboard Jamboree 
with a countrified version of ‘“‘Grease,”’ entitled 
“Grits.” They also placed second in the ADPi 
500. 

The sisters participated in softball, basket- 
ball and volleyball intramurals. 

The March of Dimes was the recipient of the 
$300 made from their annual November Non- 
sense. The theme was “‘Chi O Land USA.” 

Chi O had 66 members at the end of the fall 
semester and did not have a spring pledge 
class. They received 27 pledges in formal and 
open rush in the fall. It was the first time the 
Chi Os did not have a spring pledge class. 


“A group of ladies who are dedicated to 
their organization” — that’s Delta Sigma 
Theta, according to Joyce Haskins, who was 
president in the fall semester. 

“I think people see us as being intelligent 
college women who have high standards,”’ she 
said. 

Those standards are reflected in their pledg- 
ing policies and activities, she said. 

The minimum grade-point average for 
pledges is 2.5, and the sisters try to help each 
other study, she said. 

The group also plans three or four service 
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— David Frank 


projects a month, she said. 

They took children from the Boys’ and Girls’ 
clubs to basketball and football games; gave a 
reception for the basketball players in Diddle 
Hall; visited a nursing home and presented 
Valentines to the residents; and gave a needy 
child an outfit to wear to school. 

For social activities, the Deltas sponsored 
discos. 

Delta Week was March 25-31, and the 11 
sisters recognized Founder’s Day and sang at a 
local church. 

There were no pledges in the fall semester, 
but about 11 women expressed interest in the 
spring, Miss Haskins said. 

“T really don’t know why young ladies aren’t 
pledging as much as they did,” she said. “I 
don’t know if it’s that there are other things to 
get into.” 

The spring semester president was Mikki 


Brooks. continued on page 327 
“ELTON JOHN” and “‘Kikki Dee”’ made an appearance 
at November Nonsense. Lisa Harper, a Chi O, and Darrell 
Pierce, a Sigma Nu and Chi O big brother, sang ‘‘Don’t Go 
Breaking My Heart’’ between acts. 


DELTA SIGMA THETA: (Front row) P. English, J. Has- 
kins, H. Parrish. (Back row) B. Hatfield, P. Nunn, S. Jewell. 


CHI OMEGA: (Front row) L. Harper, S. May, S. Brenzel, 
S. Moore, T. Borders, J. Blick, L. Farmer, P. Burnette, J. 
Collins. (Second row) M. Bryant, B. Thompson, T. Martin, 
B. Beasley, S. Poehlein, L. Modjeski, T. Truell, D. Ray, L. 
Triplett, S. Cornell, S. Resh, J. McClure, B. Kremmer, B. 
Morris. (Third row) R. Branham, J. Barclet, K. Ruble, L. 
Donahue, B. Binnion, J. Cloar, C. Hardesty, R. Watts, K. 
Joiner, M. Manis. (Fourth row) D. Ballance, P. Constans, L. 
Robinson, M. Robertson, R. Mayo, L. Vise (Fifth row) L. 
Constans, M. Borders, B. Rue, E. Martin, S. Waters, D. 
Hitron, R. Bruner, A. Lee. (Sixth row) S. Mitchell, S. Jack- 
son, C. Barger, S. Gilliam, L. Baker. (Back row) A. Henry, 
R. Walker, J. Thompson, S. Garrott. 
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— Mark Lyons 


rush in Garrett Conference Center. The posters outline 
some of the fees that Greek membership brings. 


“PHI MU FACTS AND FINANCES” provide a back- 
drop for Phi Mu Julie Poor and a rushee during fall formal 
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ZETA PHI BETA: (Front row) B. Baker, M. Crump. (Back 
row) R. Vinson, R. Britton, P. Smith. 


Sororities 


KAPPA DELTA: (Front row) K. Melton, S. Minogue, D. 
Harrington, L. Chambers, L. Sims, S. Treece, V. Pence, M. 
Boze, M. Mitchell, B. Goodwin, J. Griffin, B. Smith. (Second 
row) G. Nutter, L. Gilbert, K. Ashby, A. Schmidt, S. Hem- 
ingway, B. Mitchell, J. McCullough, T. Craig, T. Sanders, 
K. Houston. (Third row) S. Egan, T. Hardesty, M. Minogue, 


S. Lynn, K. Nutter, C. Coffman, D. Holmes, B. Gregory, M. 
Phillips, B. Alford, J. Burton, S. Adams, A. Bordas, S. 
Bradshaw, J. Bucklin. (Back row) K. O’Hearn, P. Living- 
ston, B. Alvey, S. Mahan, M. Seig, J. Francis, L. Morrow, 
M. Graham, M. Shelton, K. Sloan, T. Duncan, S. Jenkins, D 
Lacy, V. Lindsey. 


sister to sister con 


Inspired by the football team’s capture of the 
Ohio Valley Conference title, Kappa Delta 
won first place in November Nonsense. 
Wearing Confederate caps and waving min- 
iature flags, the KDs’ song-and-dance number 
included ‘When Western Comes Marching 
Home”’ and “Western Has Won The OVC.” 
The KDs placed third in the ADPi 500. They 
also participated in Sigma Chi Derby, Sigma 
Nu Powder Puff Football Classic and intramur- 
als. ; 
The KDs sponsored their annual Washboard 
Jamboree in October. Barb Smith, who helped 
coordinate the event, said, ‘‘This year was 
probably the best we’ve ever had. Participa- 
tion was good among the fraternities and so- 
rorities, and the attendance was great.”’ 
After receiving 20 pledges in fall rush, the 


“KDs became one of two sororities to have 70 


members, the maximum for sororities. 

The KDs raised money and sent toys and 
games each month to their national philanthro- 
py, a hospital for crippled children in Rich- 
mond, Va. The sisters also worked throughout 
the year for the Red Cross Bloodmobile. 

The KDs won the spirit contests in the foot- 
ball and basketball seasons. 

Their spring formal was in March at Lake 
Malone near Central City. 


“Hung Up On Hank,” a medley of songs by 
country-western great Hank Williams won sec- 
ond place for Phi Mu in KD Washboard Jam- 
boree. 

The medley included ‘Hey Good Lookin’,”’ 
“Your Cheatin’ Heart,” “I Can’t Help It If I’m 
Still In Love With You” and ‘“‘Jambalaya.”’ 

The Phi Mus sponsored their annual Hallow- 
een Serenade for children in the Big Brother- 
Big Sister program. The costumed children 
“trick or treated” at fraternity houses while 
the Phi Mus serenaded the brothers. 

The Phi Mus also sponsored the annual Spe- 
cial Olympics in the spring for children in the 
special education programs in Bowling Green 
and surrounding counties. Trophies were 


PHI MU: (Front row) L. Camp, L. Redmon, V. Tuttle, L. 
Pilliteri, J. Poor, J. Pierce, P. Williams, D. Moore, L. 
Grider, D. Payne, D. Dollinger. (Second row) S. Flory, S. 
Buck, L. Nortin, K. Booher, C. Caldwell, B. Fyock, B. 
Barnette, D. Marks, D. Dukes, D. Wilmore. (Third row) V. 


awarded to the fraternity and sorority with the 
most participation during the weekend event. 

The sorority donated $50 to their national 
philanthrophy, Project HOPE (Health Oppor- 
tunities for People Everywhere). On the local 
level, at Christmas the Phi Mus supplied and 
replenished the toy cart at Bowling Green- 
Warren County Hospital. 

The Phi Mus participated in Sigma Chi 
Derby, Sigma Nu Powder Puff Football Classic 
and intramurals during the fall semester. Work- 
ing with Kappa Alpha fraternity on a Home- 
coming float, the Phi Mus sponsored Debbie 
Dukes for Homecoming queen. 


Sigma Kappa sponsored a “Fright Factory” 
at Halloween with the Greenwood Optimist 
Club and made $500. Some of the proceeds 
went to its local philanthrophy, gerontology, in 
which members work with senior citizens. 

Therese Gruneisen, chairman of the event, 
said, “‘The girls had a lot of fun. It was hard 
work, but it paid off.” This was the first year 
the sorority sponsored the haunted house. 

Receiving an award at their national conven- 
tion was one of the year’s highlights, according 
to president Donna Green, who accepted the 
award for doubling their membership. 

Mary Berst was named outstanding athlete 
for 1977-78 by the intramurals department. 
Sigma Kappa also received the sportsmanship 
award for 1977-78. They participated in soft- 
ball, basketball and volleyball. Julie Fulkerson 
won the archery championships. 

The ‘Rhinestone Sigmas’’ performed a 
medley of Glen Campbell songs in the KD 
Washboard Jamboree. They also participated 
in November Nonsense and the Homecoming 
spirit contest. Markita Key was Sigma Kappa’s 
Homecoming queen candidate. 

The Sigma Kappas had their annual Parents’ 
Day in September, and the sisters gave a tea 
for visiting alumni at Homecoming. 

Twenty-five members were invited to the 
Greek academic awards banquet in January. 
At least a 3.0 grade-point average was re- 


Phillips, K. Grosshuesch, L. Garrell, L. Daum, L. Hilden- 
brandt, T. Willis, B. Young, P. Carter, B. Galloway, K. 
Harlin, J. Howe, S. Daniels. (Back row) M. Caldwell, D. 
Davis, R. Kerr, M. Wheeler, M. Barret, D. Olsen, C. Young, 
D. Cornwell, J. Convey. 


quired for an invitation to the banquet. 


Zeta Phi Beta is just “‘a moderate group of 
ladies.”’ 

That’s according to Brenda Baker, who was 
Zeta president in the fall semester. 

“I think Zeta is in the middle,” she said. 
“We’re not uppity and we’re not at the bot- 
tom. We’re a moderate group of ladies, and I 
think people are impressed on how we get 
along with each other. 

“We’re real close.” 

The 11 sisters sponsored several civic activi- 
ties, along with some social programs. Miss 
Baker said the sorority tries to even out social 
and charitable events. 

They sponsored the Little Miss Black Bowl- 
ing Green Pageant, and proceeds went to sev- 
eral organizations around Bowling Green, she 
said. Girls between about kindergarten age to 
about six years old are eligible. They have a 
talent competition, and they model clothes. 

The sorority also recognized Zeta Week 
Feb. 25 through March 3. The Mr. Brickhouse 
competition was one highlight along with a 
fashion show and disco. 

Mr. Brickhouse contestants have swim trunk 
and talent competitions, among others, and the 
winner is chosen on the basis of his body build, 
Miss Baker said. “Independents,” including 
athletic coaches, were the judges, she said. 

Easter received special focus from the Ze- 
tas. They gave an egg hunt for children at 
Lampkin Park and made Easter baskets for 
needy families. L 


SIGMA KAPPA: (Front row) R. Bohannon, T. Watts, E. 
Guill, S. McDaniel, S. Wood. (Second row) T. Gruneisen, S. 
Panagos, C. Wheeler, L. Hewson, L. Jordan, D. Winlock. 
(Third row) G. Carlson, M. Riggs, B. Hewlett, D. Green, J. 
Alexander, J. Fulkerson. (Fourth row) C. Brown, L. Grish, 
S. Utley, S. Melhiser, M. Michaels, J. Nunn. (Fifth row) D. 
Cole, A. Vanderspool, E. Ashcraft, D. Hatfield, S. Johnson, 
M. Key. (Sixth row) D. Gaines, C. Minor, G. Williams. 
(Seventh row) K. Lam, M. Berst, S. Constant. (Eighth row) 
C. Oldham, C Eden, M. Young, M. Selems, S. Stiltner. 
(Back row) M. Hargan, A. Cunningham. 
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With fall and spring pledge classes totaling 
27, AGR’s membership increased to 63. 


j I ® r “We did so well because we set our goals 
O Cc O @) C ; higher and worked toward them,” Mitchell 
said. 


With a skit entitled “Night at the Opry,” the 

he AGRs participated in KD Washboard Jambo- 

Fraternities reach out to each other and others ‘ce. they also participated in the ADP: 500. 

At Homecoming the AGRs worked on a 

The myth that good grades and social life AGR president Chris Mitchell said, “We en- float with Kappa Sigma and Sigma Phi Epsilon. 

don’t mix was proven wrong when Alpha courage everyone to study and make good The three fraternities jointly sponsored Connie 
Gamma Rho won the award for the highest grades, but it’s mainly left up to the individ- Gibson, who was crowned queen. 


grade-point average for actives and pledges at ual.” A breakfast at the house and dance after the 
the Greek academic awards banquet in Janu- Eighteen brothers made a 3.0 or higher GPA game were given for the 40 alumni who re- 
ary. and were invited to the banquet. turned for Homecoming. 


In April the AGRs sponsored their second 
annual Foxy Lady Disco with the proceeds 
going to the American Cancer Society. 

Throughout the year the brothers visited 
and entertained the residents of the Colonial 
Manor Nursing Home. 

Their spring formal was April 21 at the Ex- 
ecutive Inn in Owensboro. 

Working in tobacco fields around Bowling 
Green, the AGRs cleared about $1,800 for 
maintenance and improvement on their frater- 
nity house. 

The brothers worked throughout the fall se- 
mester cutting, spiking and drying the tobacco. 

Aside from general upkeep on the house, 
some of the profits went for a new television 
and stereo system. 


| ALPHA GAMMA RHO: (Front row) J. Chaney, W. Bea- Hornbeck, R. Smith, M. Hardison, R. Druen. (Back row) C. 
| vin, T. Goodman, K. Grace, T. Jones, D. Goad, J. Lane. Mitchell, K. Jackson, M. Stewart, S. Straney, E. Yates, J. T q . 

| (Second row) R. Tingle, M. Peden, K. Head, L. Sorrell, S. | Estes, K. Hopgood, R. Goss, E. Coleman, T. Cottingham, he Martin Luther King awards program 
Murphy, J. Fowler, S. Melhiser, S. Fuller, J. Noel, T. |W. Haines, K. Coalson, J. Estes. kicked off Alpha Phi Alpha’s “Alpha Week”’ 


j Lee nell 
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s STEPPING in front of Downing University Center was a 

— Ricky Rogers major event after the Homecoming game, and hundreds 
ALPHA PHI ALPHA’S scrapbook was the topic of con- man at a Sept. 27 rush party. Dolman pledged the fraterni- _ gathered to watch. Irvin White, Alpha Phi Alpha president, 
versation between Michael Hughes and rushee Michael Dol- ty in the fall. joins his fraternity in the stepping. 


Fraternities 


April 15-21. The awards were given to black 
Greeks for academic and athletic achieve- 
ments. 

The week included the Alpha Classic, a bas- 
ketball tournament; sickle cell anemia testing; 
discos; and the fraternity’s spring dance. 

With 10 pledges, the Alphas’ membership 
rose to 14. 

President Irvin White said, ‘‘We’ve changed 
our pledge program. We’ve modified and im- 
proved our standards. We’re more academic 
minded than in previous years. 


ISOLATED between rows of spiked tobacco, Kevin Grace, 
an AGR and Muhlenburg County sophomore, carries sticks 
to an uncut part of the field. For the fifth year, the 40 AGR 
members cut, spiked and hung tobacco in two fields near 
Bowling Green. The $1,800 profit bought a new TV and 
went toward a new stereo system and house repairs. 


> 
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DELTA TAU DELTA: (Front row) K. Wettig, K. Cundiff, 
S. Parshall, J. Wilkins, R. Ueltschi. (Second row) R. Wad- 
dle, S. Brittingham, J. Logsdon, M. Weidmar. (Third row) 
M. Clements, T. Terry, B. Nunn. (Fourth row) S. Hulette, J. 
Siemens, K. Larkin, C. Jones, S. Allen. (Back row) D. 
Crawford, R. Kemper, B. Henry, Z. Arnold, D. Orne, M. 
Sotherland. 


“Out of all the chapters in the Ohio Valley 
Conference region, ours is the most modern 
and progressive.” 

At Homecoming the brothers hosted a re- 
ception for eight visiting chapters of Alpha Phi 
Alpha. The Alphas also stepped after the 
game. 

The brothers gave a Valentine’s party for 
residents of a local nursing home. They pro- 
vided refreshments and entertainment. 

Three members were invited to the Greek 
academic awards banquet. “We stress academ- 
ics as part of our pledge programs,” White 
said. 

The Alphas sponsored a disco in November 
with a canned good as admission. More than 
300 cans were collected and distributed to 
needy Bowling Green familes through a local 


ALPHA PHI ALPHA: P. Carter, C. Nelson, I. White, B. Wiggington, M. Hughes, J. Suttles, E. Murrell, W. Holloman. 


church, 
The Alphas planned to sponsor another 
drive in the spring. 


Delta Tau Delta ranked among the top five 
fraternities in overall grade-point averages, 
and their pledges placed second in GPAs. Ten 
members were invited to the Greek academic 
awards banquet. 

Fall and spring pledge classes of seven gave 
the Delts a total membership of 25. Delt presi- 
dent Rob Ueltschi said the membership was 
about the same as last year. 

“We tried to get our little sisters more in- 
volved in the total rush picture,” he said. “We 
also tried to make more use of personal con- 
tacts.” 
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The Delts appeared as ‘“‘The Ballads of 
1351 College Street” in KD Washboard Jam- 
boree. They also participated in ADPi 500 and 
intramural football, basketball, volleyball, 
bowling and wrestling. 

At Homecoming the Delts entertained more 
than 30 alumni with an open house before the 
game. A dinner and dance followed. They also 
participated in the house decorating contest. 

Working with the Department of Human Re- 
sources, the brothers had a chili supper for 
about 25 children from the Delafield School. 

The Delts’ spring formal was March 31 in 
Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


Jan. 12 was named Kappa Alpha Day by 
Mayor Bernie Steen in celebration of the fra- 
ternity’s first year on the Hill. 

The KAs received the key to the city of 
Bowling Green and their national charter at a 
banquet. Guests were national officers, par- 
ents, alumni, dates and little sisters. 

The KAs’ national philanthrophy, muscular 
dystrophy, was the recipient of about $100 the 
brothers raised from a slave auction. The sec- 
ond largest check donated to the Jerry Lewis 
Telethon for MD came from the KA national. 

The KAs participated in intramural football, 
basketball, softball, tennis, golf, bowling, rac- 
quetball, and basketball freethrow. 

The KAs had 45 members with 32 pledges 
in the fall and spring. 

The KAs ranked eighth overall in fraternity 
grade-point averages. Twelve members were 
invited to the Greek academic awards banquet 
in January after making a 3.0 or higher GPA 
during the past two semesters. 

In March the KAs celebrated Old South 
Week, a national KA tradition. A week of par- 
ties and events was highlighted by the KAs’ 
formal Dixie Ball. 

James Dockemeyer was activities vice presi- 
dent for the Interfraternity Council. 


— Harold Sinclair 


MAN TO MAN full court pressure didn’t help the KAs in 
the first game of the intramural basketball tournament as 
KA John Deeb tries to force a turnover from Sigma Chi 
Randy Robinson. Sigma Chi won, 51-48. 


Kappa Alpha Psi fraternity celebrated its 
10th year on campus in March with displays, a 
softball tournament, dances, a fashion show 
and a banquet. 

“We place our main emphasis on academ- 
ics,” president Gerald Bell said. ‘‘Pledges, 
along with actives who feel they need it, study 
every night in the library from 7:30 to 10:30.” 

The brothers finished 14th overall among 
fraternities in grade-point averages. Two mem- 
bers were invited to the Greek academic 
awards banquet. 

The fraternity contributed $1,000 to a 
scholarship fund for students needing short- 
term loans. 


KAPPA ALPHA: (Front row) G. Cline, D. Rutledge, J. 
Deeb, B. Sublett, P. Hendershot. (Second row) B. Cunning- 
ham, B. Puckett, B. Nedvideck, M. Drake, S. Kuegel, L. 
Sharp, N. Deeb. (Third row) S. Shannon, B. McGinnis, R. 


At Homecoming, the Kappas stepped after 
the game with many of the other black Greek 
organizations. Bell said instead of sponsoring 
any Homecoming activities of their own, they 
participated in activities the university spon- 
sored and helped Omega Psi Phi fraternity 
celebrate its 10th year anniversary. 

Taking children from the Bowling Green Big 
Brother-Big Sister program to football and bas- 
ketball games was a year-long project for the 
brothers. 


KAPPA ALPHA PSI: M. Edmonds, C. Smalley, K. Mor- 
ton, G. Bartleson, R. Reed, J. Moore, D. Livers, W. Rich- 
ardson, L. Griggs. 


Wall, M. Lastufka, R. Chrappa. (Fourth row) T. West, J. 
Dockemeyer, T. Bright, R. Wise, R. Tuggle, R. Osborne, L. 
Hicks, T. Nedvidek, M. Hunter. (Back row) R. Taylor, P. 
Markle, B. Jordan, D. Cooksey, T. Lowe. 


The fraternity’s membership increased to 15 
after a fall pledge class of three. The Kappas 
require a 2.3 GPA for pledgeship. Bell said 
their membership was ‘‘about the same as last 
year.” 


Thanks to Kappa Sigma, the spirit cannon is 
fired at all home football games. This was the 
13th year the brothers fired the cannon after 
touchdowns and at halftime. 

The brothers worked with Potter Children’s 
Home throughout the fall and spring semes- 
ters. They treated 25 children to sports events 
and cookouts. 

Working for the Heart Fund was a major 
project for the Kappa Sigs. The brothers col- 
lected $500 throughout the year. 

Kappa Sig’s membership reached 43 after 
combined fall and spring pledge classes of 20. 

President Tim Kaine said that membership 
had increased. 

“Our rush was more organized this year,” 


‘he said. “‘Our little sisters were a big help in 


rush. They brought in as much as 25 percent of 
the guys that came to parties.” 

A skit entitled ‘Bland Ole Opry”’ was pre- 
sented by the brothers in KD Washboard Jam- 
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RATE-A-CHICK was an October afternoon pastime for 
some Kappa Sigs. The group gathered in front of Schneider 
Hall, and using notebooks as scorecards, “‘rated”’ the wom- 
en who walked by. Tim Kaine, Kappa Sigma president, said 
most of the women were flattered and that the fraternity 
plans to make Rate-A-Chick a semi-annual event. They 
came up with the idea one night at the fraternity house, he 
said, and decided to try it out. 


ie 
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— Mark Lyons 


A KU KLUX KLAN costume covers rushee Ricky Sowers 
at a Kappa Sigma “‘Bizarre Costume Rush Party.’’ Sowers 
played foosball at the party — one of several he attended. 
He pledged the fraternity because ‘“‘it was a lot of fun.” 


KAPPA SIGMA: (Front row) D. Adams, D. Clark, J. 
Hepner, R. Earls, B. Murrey, G. Crenshaw, L. Menetrey. 
(Second row) R. Sego, B. Simpson, G. Barnett, M. Clark, S. 


MSY 


Adams, C. Fleenor. (Back row) H. James, M. Walters, 
Storie, K. Pawley, T. Kaine, M. Vick, L. Harbison, 
Atwell. 


— Lewis Gardner 
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AT THE END of their Founder’s Day Jan. 28, Phi Beta 
Sigma members join hands and sing “‘Our Cause Speeds On 
Its Way,” which celebrates their founding. The day includ- 
ed displays, guest speakers and a reception. The chapter 
began at Western in 1971. 


LAMBDA CHI ALPHA: (Front row) D. Bosma, B. Chum- 
ley, B. Goodnight, D. Adams, C. Burkeen, T. Swyhart, K. 
Inman, M. Cook, D. Wheeler, D. Holt. (Second row) J. 
Roberts, R. Hemmen, H. Shehan, E. Vinton, T. Ruble, T. 
Groves, S. Wanta, S. Tilton, D. Mattingly, M. Bell, D. 


Winchester, B. Langley. (Third row) D. Buzzard, G. Zoeller. 
M. Kittinger, I. Young, S. Barton, D. Young, G. Casada, D 
Stanley, J. Keller, A. Edging, P. Hempenstall, B. Dost. 
(Back row) J. Penn, B. Barker, J. Johnson, J. Mosley, K. 
Stone, J. Greer, S. Peck, R. Hardesty. 


brother to brother cont. 


boree. “‘Dixieland”’ was the theme of their No- 
vember Nonsense skit. 

The Kappa Sigs also participated in ADPi 
500 and played intramural football, swimming, 
volleyball, horseshoes and basketball. 

About 20 alumni returned for the Home- 
coming festivities. The Kappa Sigs provided 
brunch before the game and a dance at Park 
Manor afterward. 


LAMBDA CHI Terry Hackett gets a handful of SAE Larry 
Heffington’s face in an intramural football game Sept. 14. 
Rick Poling blocks for SAE quarterback Roger Lee. But it 
didn’t help as SAE lost, 8-0. 


The Kappa Sigs had their spring formal 
March 31 at Owensboro’s Executive Inn. 


Lambda Chi Alpha “kidnapped’’ Bowling 
Green Mayor Bernie Steen, and they got a lot 
of ransom money — $500 in cash and $2,500 
in food. But it all went to the Salvation Army. 

In the spring the fraternity sponsored a pen- 
ny drive for charity, hoping to collect one mil- 
lion pennies through donations from students 
and Bowling Green residents. 

Lambda Chi is a sporting bunch. They won 
second place in intramural football; first place 
in badminton singles; second in volleyball; sec- 
ond in swimming; and second and third in table 
tennis doubles. 


They participated in ADPi 500, KD Wash- 
board Jamboree and November Nonsense. 

In November Lambda Chi sponsored its an- 
nual Charity Bowl, and the proceeds went to 
the Bowling Green Big Brother-Big Sister pro- 
gram. 

Their membership rose to 70 with 26 
pledges in the fall and spring. 

At Homecoming the fraternity placed sec- 
ond in house decorating with its depiction of 
the landing on the moon. 

Eighteen members were invited to the 
Greek academic awards banquet. 

The Lambda Chis had their spring formal at 
Barren River April 14-15. 


Phi Beta Sigma came under fire when it 
chose to follow its national office’s ruling not to 
disband its little sister organization. 

The National Pan-Hellenic Council had ruled 
that all black fraternities could not sponsor or 
recognize little sisters. 

This raised the question of whether campus 
chapters should follow rules of their national 
organization or the Pan-Hellenic Council. 

Phi Beta Sigma believed that the ruling did 
not apply to its chapter since its national orga- 
nization voted against the ruling and chose not 
to follow it, according to past president Mi- 
chael Hayes. 

Hayes said they would rather be recognized 
by their national organization than the Pan- 
Hellenic Council. 

Phi Beta Sigma has about 35 little sisters. 

The fraternity worked throughout the year 
for its national philanthropy, Project SAD or 
Sigmas Attack Defects. 

The brothers collected donations, sold heli- 
um balloons and gave $100 for the fight 
against birth defects. 

At Christmas the brothers and the Seventh 
Street Baptist Church gave food baskets to 
several needy Bowling Green families. They 
also included toys and gifts for the children. 

After fall and spring pledge classes of eight, 
they had 18 members. President Norman 
Cleaver said the membership was ‘“‘down 
some’”’ from last year. 

They celebrated their annual Founder’s Day 
Jan. 28. Dr. Mingo Scott, who was one of the 
fraternity’s co-founders, spoke at a reception, 
and Hayes was named Sigma of the Year. 

In April the Sigmas had their annual Sigma 
Week. One of the highlights was a gospel jam- 
boree which included campus and community 
groups. A gospel group from Nashville also 
sang. 


Phi Delta Theta received two awards from 
its national office — the General Headquarters 
Award for consistently turning in financial and 
officer reports on time and the Outstanding 
Improvement for Chapters Award based on 
improvements in finance, scholastics, brother- 
hood and house condition. 

The brothers won the football and basketball 
season spirit contests sponsored by Interfrater- 


i ouncil and Panhellenic. 
BENS continued on page 334 


PHI BETA SIGMA: (Front row) L. Hagen, V. Williams, M. 
Hayes, S. Conner, M. Sneed, Z. Lynum, N. Cleaver. (Back 
row) R. Byrd, N. Baker, J. Haire, A. McKinney, R. Vaughn, 
S. Reed, J. Hopper. 
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PHI DELTA THETA: (Front row) O. Stone, L. Forst, C. 
Kuckens, G. Story, M. Phillips, D. Moore, T. Johnson, B. 
Armstrong, J. Brandenburg, S. Calvert. (Second row) K. 
Bagget, K. Kuddes, T. Russell, J. Anderson, G. Cherry, R. 


Schultz, P, Solverson, J. Spurlock. (Back row) M. Stater, D. 
Elbon, K. McReynolds, T. Cunningham, D. Mudd, D. Chan- 


dler, R. Collins, G. Graves, R. Milograno. 
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“Dear Abby”’ was the Phi Delts’ skit in KD 
Washboard Jamboree. They also participated 
in the ADPi 500 and played intramural volley- 
ball and bowling. 

The Phi Delts raised $650 for the New 
Year’s Eve Cerebral Palsy Telethon by “‘kid- 
napping” coach Jimmy Feix and coach Gene 
Keady and asking for ransom. The Red Towel 
Club, the Hilltopper Club and faculty were 
among those who helped pay the ransom. 

The Phi Delts raised more money for the 
telethon than any other Western group. 

At Homecoming the Phi Delts gave a dance 
for the 20 alumni who returned. 

The Phi Delts finished third overall among 
the fraternities in grade-point averages. 
Twelve brothers made at least a 3.0 GPA and 
were invited to the Greek academic awards 
banquet. 

After combined fall and spring pledge 
classes of 15, the Phi Delts had 25 members. 

The brothers presented Chi Omega with 
their annual scholarship trophy, which is pre- 
sented to the Greek organization with the high- 
est grade-point average. This was the 12th 
year the fraternity made the presentation. 

Owensboro’s Executive Inn was the site of 
the Phi Delts’ spring formal in March. 


Pi Kappa Alpha’s pledge class was honored 
at the Greek academic awards banquet for 
earning the highest grade-point average of fra- 
ternity pledge classes. 

Clay Scott, who pledged in the fall, said, 
“We were encouraged to study. If we had to 
study for a test, they wouldn’t take us away 
from it.” 

The Pikes ranked fourth among the fraterni- 
ties in active members’ GPAs. Sixteen made 
the 3.0 or higher GPA required for an invita- 
tion to the banquet. 

“Old McDonald Had a Farm” was the 
theme of the Pikes’ skit in KD Washboard 
Jamboree. 

Selling programs at football and basketball 
games was a year-long project for the Pikes, 
and they collected 10 percent of each program 
sold. About $500 was made from the sales 
each semester. 

The Pikes took about 30 children of the Big 
Brother-Big Sister program to two home foot- 
ball games. 

More than 30 Pike alumni returned to the 
Hill for Homecoming. The Pikes gave a dinner 
and dance for the alumni. 

‘Sew It Up Toppers”’ was the theme of the 
float the Pikes sponsored with Kappa Delta. 
Pike dreamgirl Janet McCullough was spon- 
sored by the two groups for queen. The float 
won the Regents’ Award in the Best All- 
Around category. 

Louisville’s Ramada Inn was the site of the 
fraternity’s spring formal March 14. 

At the end of the spring semester, the Pikes 


LEIS completed the “‘costumes”’ at the Pikes’ luau party in 
the fall semester. Susan Treece, an Elizabethtown sopho- 
more and Kappa Delta member, laughs it up with Scott 
Irwin, a Pike and freshman from Ypsilanti, Mich. 


— Lewis Gardner 


had 39 members after spring and fall pledge 
classes of 10. 


Pi Kappa Phi had a conference for area 
chapters of their fraternity in February. 

Chapters from Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Arkansas attended the meetings and the dance 
provided by Pi Kappa Phi. 

Kerry Baggett, a White House, Tenn., ju- 
nior, said the conference tried to promote bet- 
ter relations between the chapters. 

Throughout February and March, the Pi 


Kapps sponsored a pizza eating and beer chug- 
ging contest for fraternities and sororities at a 
local restaurant. 

“We wanted the fraternities and sororities to 
get together and have a good time,” Baggett 
said. 

The fraternity celebrated its Founder’s Day 
in November with a banquet and dance. They 
received their charter in April 1974. 

The fraternity’s membership increased to 19 
with 14 pledges in the fall and spring. 

At Homecoming Pi Kappa Phi gave a dance 


at Riviera Apartments for the 15 returning 
alumni. 
The brothers won the participation award 
for Sigma Kappa’s Haunted House in October, 
Member Gerard Ballard received the award 
for the highest grade-point average among 
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PHI DELTA THETA joined other fraternities and sorori- 
ties in supporting the football team in the Western-Eastern 
game Oct. 21 by hanging a banner at the stadium. The 
game was televised on ABC. 


— Mark Tucker 


A CASINO RUSH PARTY draws rushee Bo Bardin to the 
tables to try his luck with the dice. One of five fraternities 
without a house, Pi Kappa Phi had the party at the apart- 
ment of two of its members Feb. 1. The fraternity had four 
pledges in the spring. 


— Mark Lyons 


PI KAPPA PHI: (Front row) D. Holt, S. Shields, M. Rick- 
etts, J. Grove, D. Rexroat, H. Ricketts. (Back row) C. 
Tatum, G. Ballard, T. Pulaski, K. Baggett, G. Floyd, S. 
Estok, J. Weissenger, R. Dierson, K. Yann. 


PI KAPPA ALPHA: (Front row) J. Wright, T. Pauli, M. 
Smith, D. Lane, T. Vanarsdale, J. McCullough, J. Craw- 
ford, B. Bonser, K. Hughart, J. Lynch, M. Held, G. Green, 
R. Miles, M. Seifert. (Second row) B. Ogden, T. Higgs, L. 
O’Bryan, T. Atzinger, M. Crum. (Third row) A. Hurt, S. 
Brown, C. Green, D. Brown. (Fourth row) C. Sensel, B. 
Leigden, C. Scott, J. Lee, M. Sowell, J. Grunow, R. Red- 
ding. (Back row) S. Irwin, C. Gaines, B. Huffins. 
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graduating fraternity members at the Greek 
academic awards banquet. 

The Pi Kapps had their spring formal at 
lake Malone near Central City April 20-21. 


Four out of six isn’t bad. 

For four out of six years, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon has won the M. Reed Morgan Award 
for fraternity excellence. The SAEs received 
the 1977-1978 award during Greek Week in 
1978. 

The SAEs were also honored for having the 
highest grade-point average among fraternity 
actives at the Greek academic awards banquet. 
Billy Joe Travis won the highest GPA award 
for graduating fraternity members. They also 
finished second overall among the fraternities 
in combined active and pledge GPAs. 

“‘Can’t Stop Dancin’ ”’ was the theme of the 
muscular dystrophy dance marathon spon- 
sored by SAE and Alpha Omicron Pi in March. 

Mike Murphy, dance marathon chairman, 
said the marathon was expanded to include a 
run-a-thon, a six-mile run through Bowling 
Green. 

During October the SAEs worked a haunted 
house to raise money for the March of Dimes. 

Underprivileged children were treated to a 
Christmas shopping spree courtesy of the 
SAEs and local businessmen. 

A skit entitled “Country Curds and the 
Nurds”’ won second place for the SAEs in KD 
Washboard Jamboree. They also placed sec- 
ond in November Nonsense with the skit ‘‘Chi 
Os Go to Court.” 

The brothers finished third in the ADPi 500. 
They participated in all the sports offered by 
the intramural department. 

Chi Omega and the SAEs built a Homecom- 


BEER STEINS and beer were part of the props for Sigma 
Chi’s October Fest mixer during Sigma Chi Derby Week. 
Sigma Chi Ricky Cothern and Phi Mu Dawn Dollinger enjoy 
a joke at the party. 


po 


RESTING his elbows on a pile of notebooks, SAE Kreis 
McGuire watches the fraternity’s cook, Margaret Demun- 
brun, mix up a batch of potatoes. Mrs. Demunbrun cooks 
dinner for about 30 SAEs, and she said, “‘It seems like they 
like good, plain cookin’.”’ 


ing float and sponsored SAE sweetheart Betty 
Thompson for Homecoming queen. More than 
200 SAE alumni returned for the weekend 
festivities. 


Sigma Chi members won it all. 

Not only did they win first place in the ADPi 
500, KD Washboard Jamboree and November 
Nonsense, but they also won first place in intra- 
mural swimming and football. 

Sigma Chi had its 13th annual Sigma Chi 
Derby in October. With five sororities partici- 
pating, more than $1,300 was collected 
through the Coaches Ransom. Chi Omega won 
the ransom, collecting more than $1,000. 

Sigma Chi’s national philanthropy, the Wal- 
lace Village for Children, and the Bowling 
Green Big Brother-Big Sister program received 
the profits. 

“The attitudes were good between the so- 


rorities,’ Jamie Hargrove, Sigma Chi presi- 
dent, said. “The competition was good, and 
Event’s Day was the smoothest it’s ever been 
run. The sororities were well informed so 
things went well.” 

At Halloween the Sigma Chi house was in- 
vaded by 60 to 70 costumed ghosts and gob- 
lins when the brothers gave a party for the 
children of the Big Brother-Big Sister program. 
They provided games, entertainment and re- 
freshments. 

“Around the World in Eight Days” was the 
theme of the Homecoming float that Sigma Chi 
and Alpha Omicron Pi sponsored. They also 
participated in the bonfire competition and the 
banner contest. 

In a contest sponsored by Interfraternity 
Council, Sigma Chi won the award for the most 
improved fraternity house. 
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SIGMA CHI: (Front row) K. Shaheen, K. Hamilton, J. 
Booher, R. Cothern, A. Bramen, R. Robinson. (Second row) 
M. Johnson, T. Feagin, J. Jordan, J. Hargrove, T. Irons, T. 
Rhoades, C. Allen. (Third row) B. St. Clair, G. Sutton, M. 


Schaftlein, D. Will, S. Williams, S. Allgeier, W. Hummer. 
(Back row) M. Miller, M. Straney, R. Maggard, R. Lovell, B. 
Ray, C. Phillips, K. McDonald. 


— Lewis Gardner 


— Mark Lyons 
BEFORE GOING back to dance, ADPi Sherrie Mooney 


and Sigma Chi Randy Robinson exchange a kiss in the 
fraternity’s kitchen. The two were at a toga party. 


SIGMA ALPHA EPSILON: (Front row) D. Pelino, C. Henry, C. Callis, B. Bratcher, T. Callis, B. Travis, M. Chest- 
Warren, J. Rue, B. Johnson, L. Heffington, G. Hernandez, nut, D. Augenstein, K. Tharpe, S. Snellen, R. Cheuvront, 
T. Elwert, B. Thompson, B. Moore, T. Briske, S. Robert- K. McGuire. (Fourth row) J. Warren, D. Walter, S. Neel, B. 
son, S. Wilson. (Second row) D. Rue, S. Rideout, B. Mor- Buckberry, S. Snodgrass, T. Wright, L. Logue, B. Davis, K. 
gan, D. Clark, J. Pickens, T. Keck. (Third row) R. Carey, R. Blaine, J. Perkins, J. Outlaw. (Back row) W. Moore, J. 
Poling, S. Thornton, M. Murphy, J. Morris, B. Fane, B. Eckhart, C. Strader, D. Wunderlich. 
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With 16 pledges from the fall and spring 
semesters, Sigma Chi’s membership rose to 
Bile 

Sigma Chi finished seventh overall among 
the fraternities in combined active and pledge 
grade-point averages. 


Sigma Nu members like intramurals — just 
look at their records. 

They took third place in football, second 
and third in golf, and first in bowling. Member 
Craig Riley won first place in the campus rac- 
quetball championships. 

Sigma Nu’s ‘Hole in the Wall Gang”’ cap- 
tured third place in KD Washboard Jamboree. 
Their skit in November Nonsense, ‘‘Big Wheel 
and the Hubcaps,” also won third place. They 
took second place in the ADPi 500. 

Their total membership reached 48 with fall 
and spring pledge classes of 14. 

The Sigma Nus sponsored their annual Pow- 
der Puff Football Classic in November. Chi 
Omega defeated Alpha Omicron Pi for the 
title. 

The $200 profit from the classic was used to 
set up a 10-year scholarship fund with the 
College Heights Foundation for Sigma Nu 
members. 

At Homecoming the Sigma Nus won the 
Red Towel Award in house decorating with a 
display of the landing on the moon and Colum- 
bus’ discovery of America. 

The brothers gave a reception and a dance 
for the 45 returning alumni during Homecom- 
ing weekend. 

Seventeen members made a 3.0 or higher 
grade-point average and were invited to the 
Greek academic awards banquet in January. | 
They finished ninth in fraternity GPAs. Sigma 
Nu pledges finished sixth overall in GPAs. 


The members of Sigma Phi Epsilon went 
trick or treating on Halloween, but they didn’t 
ask for candy. 

They wanted money. 


“CONEHEADS” performed for sororities and fraternities 
at Chi Omega’s November Nonsense. Sig Eps Mark Van 
Meter and Joe Patterson donned super-sized cones for the 
skit entitled ‘Saturday Night Live Fever.” 


BEHIND TEAMMATE Todd Travis’ block, Sigma Nu 
quarterback Jeff Stone attempts a short pass against Sigma 
Phi Epsilon. Sigma Nu won, 13-0, with two touchdowns in 
the first half. The Sigma Nus finished third in intramural 
football with a 7-2-1 won-lost-tied record. 


SIGMA NU: (Front row) D. Cross, M. Broderick, J. Er- Harrison. (Third row) J. Pettey, S. Woosley, G. Mitchell, G. 
skine, D. Pierce, K. Reynolds, J. Link, O. Hilliard, R. Sloan, C. Riley, J. Morgan, R. Mimms. (Back row) B. Jones 
Hinkle. (Second row) D. Sturgeon, J. Bodenbender, C. R. Warmath, D. Roberts, M. Stahl, J. Natcher, D. 
; Zirklebach, T. Scott, K. Foster, C. Miller, S. Van Meter, J. | McCracken, J. Stone, B. Haack, T. Anderson, D. Fuqua, T. 
= Harold Staclair Johnson, P. Cuppy, T. Wilkes, G. Edmond, T. Nord, D. Montgomery. 


, 
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The $510 they collected went to UNICEF. 

At Christmas the Sig Eps helped the Bowl- 
ing Green Optimist Club with its annual Christ- 
mas tree sale. 

The Sig Eps also participated in the Home- 
coming house decorating competition with a 
presentation of the landing on the moon. 

The brothers gave a dance after the game 
for their 40 returning alumni. 

The Sig Eps also participated in November 
Nonsense with a skit that included “Little Ne- 
mo’s,” “North to Alaska’? and “Saturday 
Night Live Fever.”’ 

Twenty-five pledges from the fall and spring 
semesters increased the Sig Eps’ membership 
ixe) Sis). 

“Membership was up a little,” president Bill 
Trusty said. “We just had an intensive rush last 


OMEGA PSI PHI: (Front row) C. Moore, M. Swain. (Back 
row) M. Young, J. Scott, T. Bell, B. Boyd, R. Washburn, T. 
Johnson, M. Wingo, B. Coleman. 


SIGMA PHI EPSILON: (Front row) S. Castle, B. Thomp- 
son, S. Triplett, S. Hicks, S. Jones, J. Simpson, M. Patton, 
D. Potts, D. Stafford. (Second row) C. Swanberg, B. Brown, 
P. Holland, M. Van Meter, J. Coffer, S. Starks, T. Cham- 


fall.” 


Fifteen members made a 3.0 or higher 
grade-point average and were invited to the 
Greek academic awards banquet. The Sig Eps 
moved from 12th place in 1978 to sixth place 
overall in fraternity GPAs for 1979. 

Owensboro’s Executive Inn was the site of 
their spring formal in April. 


Omega Week April 1-7 was a highlight for 
Omega Psi Phi. 

The week included a memorial service, re- 
vival service, displays and the fraternity’s 
spring formal. 

The Omegas sponsored several community 
and service projects and awarded several $50 
scholarships to incoming freshmen who gradu- 
ated from the Warren County school system. 

The brothers also sponsored a blood drive in 
the spring. 

“Our national wants each chapter to be ac- 
tive in helping with the blood drive since it’s 


bers. (Back row) G. Logan, S. Willburn, J. Johnson, L. 
Cherry, J. Griggs, M. Mayr, K. Strauss, J. Czipo, W. Am- 
met, P. Evheart, D. Huff, B. Trusty, M. Quark, R. Martin, 
D. Pitt, D. Bevil, H. Price. 


one of our philanthropies,” president Tony 
Johnson said. 

The Omegas and Alpha Omicron Pi spon- 
sored a picnic in the spring for children from 
Potter School. 

In the fall the brothers treated 15 children 
from Delafield School to several home football 
games. 

At Homecoming the Omegas celebrated 
their 10th year at Western with a banquet for 
the more than 50 alumni who returned. The 
brothers also sponsored two discos at J.C. Pa- 
vilion during Homecoming weekend and joined 
other black Greeks in stepping after the game. 

The Omegas’ membership increased to 19 
with fall and spring pledge classes of nine. 

“We try to stress academics,”’ Johnson said. 
“Our pledges study in the library Sunday 


through Thursday night from 6:30 to 10:30.” 
Two members made a 3.0 or higher grade- 


point average and were invited to the Greek 
academic awards banquet. 


— Mike Lawrence 


A DISCO sponsored by Omega Psi Phi offers an opportu- 
nity for Daniel Holmes, a Radcliff freshman, and Trudy 
Moore, a Hopkinsville freshman, to do a little slow dancing. 
The disco was at a local restaurant. 
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Image breaking 


Greek leadership organizations try to change ‘Animal House’ image 


Beer guzzling and endless parties — that’s 
part of the stereotype of Greek organizations. 

But the Interfraternity Council, Panhellenic 
Association and United Black Greeks don’t 
agree with that stereotype. 

“We're trying to eliminate the ‘Animal 
House’ image,’ Mike Stewart, 1978-79 IFC 
president, said. 

IFC and Panhellenic tried to do that by spon- 
soring the second annual Greek academic 
awards banquet Jan. 30. A 3.0 or higher 
grade-point average was required for an invita- 
tion to the banquet, and 413 Greeks from 27 


AN IMPROMPTU DANCE interrupted the Harlem 
Globetrotters’ game in Diddle Arena Nov. 11. ‘“‘Geese”’ 
Ausbie does a number on the floor with a spectator during a 


fraternities and sororities were invited. 

Stewart, a member of Alpha Gamma Rho, 
and Sigma Kappa Sherree Melhiser were co- 
chairmen of the banquet. 

“We tried to show that Greeks are academi- 
cally capable and in that respect, I think we 
succeeded,” Stewart said. 

IFC and Panhellenic also sponsored State 
Day Weekend, a leadership seminar for sorori- 
ties and fraternities from eight state universi- 
ties and colleges. 

“It probably would have gone a lot better if 
it hadn’t snowed, but the response was still 


lull in the game. The Globetrotters had contacted Western 
about appearing here, and IFC and Panhellenic volunteered 
to sponsor the game. 


great,’ Brenda Barnette, state day chairman, 
said. 

The Harlem Globetrotters even helped out 
IFC and Panhellenic when they appeared in 
Diddle Arena Nov. 11. 

1977-78 IFC president Jamie Hargrove said 
the event was their major fund-raiser. 

“It looks like we might get to have them 
back every other year or maybe even on an 
annual basis,”” he said. 

“It really helped support our other activities 
financially.” 

There was a crowd of 3,861, and admission 
was $3 to $6. IFC and Panhellenic made 
$1,800 each. 

In December Sigma Nu Charles DeLacy 
played Santa Claus for the 60 children who 
attended IFC’s and Panhellenic’s Christmas 
party. 

Sororities and fraternities donated gifts, and 
the children were entertained and served re- 
freshments. 

Panhellenic also took 25 children from Dela- 
field School to the Sigma Kappa Fright Fac- 
tory, a Halloween haunted house. 

Chi Omega Sally Brenzel was Panhellenic 
president for 1977-78, and Kappa Delta Jamie 
Francis was president for 1978-79. 

The IFC treasurer and secretary offices 
were changed to financial and services direc- 
tors. 

United Black Greeks was relatively inactive, 
according to president Irvin White. 

White, who was also Alpha Phi Alpha presi- 
dent, said UBG had few activities because he 
had two time-consuming titles. He also said 
interest was down. 

UBG, United Black Students and the Nation- 
al Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People sponsored Susan Campbell for Home- 
coming queen. |_| 
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IFC, Panhellenic, UBG 


INTERFRATERNITY COUNCIL: (Front row) S. Reed, M. Kittinger, D. Young, T. Irons, J. Hargrove. D. Pierce, S. Murphy, 
/ By: M. Stewart, J. Hughes. (Back row) S. Shannon, G. Bartleson, R. Reed, R. Ueltschi, D. McCracken, R. Tingle, J. Wright, R. 
oes Dh) Rares oe. Kemper, E. Sack, E. Coleman, T. Cottingham. 


— Harold Sinclair 


} A STATE DAY speaker keeps Monte Young’s interest. 
Young was Omega Psi Phi president and was the only black 
| Greek to attend the seminar. The United Black Greeks 
i didn’t join IFC and Panhellenic in sponsoring the workshop. 


CONGRATULATIONS were in order when Chi Omega 
won the award for the highest actives and pledges grade- 


Pere 


point average at the Greek academic awards banquet. SAE A eee 
Dan Pelino commends Cheri Barger, Phyllis Constans and : ’ - Se Ses, of 


Rossan Watts after the dinner in Garrett Conference Cen- 


ter. The ChiOs’ combined GPA was 2.939. 
PANHELLENIC ASSOCIATION: (Front row) C. Wheeler, S. Melhiser, S. Brenzel, L. Cretella, B. Barnette. (Second row) J. 


Francis, D. Hitron, K. Smiley, K. Watson, T. Franklin, S. Taylor. (Back row) S. Egan, T. Hardesty, L. Garrell, P. Nunn, D. Cole. 


Bt g 


~ 


UNITED BLACK GREEKS: (Front row) R. Britton, V. Wimbs, S. Jewell, M. Stevens. (Back row) J. Moore, M. Hayes, I. 
White, M. Hughes, J. Scott. 


— Mark Lyons 
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In the section: 


ERNEST TUBB JR. — a Nash- 357 
ville senior copes with his father’s 
name. 


EDITORS — Jenny Searcy and 372 
Edna Duggins juggle time between 
school and newspapers. 


ANN KELLY — cooking for 30 
fraternity members is a full-time job. 


SUNNI SEIFF — a former high- 
fashion model settles into Western 
life. 


TWINS — students often do a 414 
double take when Sharon and Shei- 
la Radford walk by. 


ON HIS MONTHLY trip to the campus laundry, Ron 
Farago, a Farmingdale, N.Y., junior, pushes milk crates 
loaded with dirty clothes. He uses one crate for each 
week’s load of clothes. 

— Mark Tucker 


Classes and Index 


There are thousands of pictures in this section. 

But each one represents an individual. 

Some stand out from the crowd — like a senior who 
is the son of Ernest Tubb Sr., two women who are full- 
time students and full-time newspaper editors, a 
freshman who was a high-fashion model. 

But there’s one thing that can be said about every 
student — they all have life, and they all have style. 
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SENIORS 


| Graduation. 

It’s not the end for seniors. 

It opens up a world of uncertainties and unfamiliar situations while it signals the end of a 
relatively peaceful and safe four years. 

Although almost everyone is glad to get out of school, they also reflect on what they’ve 
learned. 

“T’yve matured a lot,”’ Terri Ray, a 21-year-old from Henderson, Tenn., said. “‘I try to look at 
the heart of the matter to see if a person put his heart into it and came away with his best.” 

The senior year is also a time to reflect on “‘practical’’ learning. 

“T’ve learned how to manage money,” Karen Howard, a 22-year-old from Whitesville, said. 
“I budget it. I don’t spend on what | don’t need.” 

“Responsibility,” Pamela Key, a 23-year-old from Louisville, said. “I’ve learned to put my 
priorities in order.”’ 

But the road to graduation isn’t easy. 
| ‘Four years is a long time,”’ Marilyn Marshall, a 21-year-old from Paducah, said. “I thought 
of quitting many times, but I had a dream of going to college.”’ L| 


LIZABETH A. AARON, sociology 
Dawson Springs 
SANDY ABELL, psychology 


Louisville 

DEBORAH S. ABNEY, elem. ed. 
Calhoun 
I DEBRA A. ABNEY, government 
Louisville 

ANITA C. ADAMS, health ed. 


Orlinda, Tenn. 


KATHY A. ADAMS, music ed. 

Hendersonville, Tenn. 

REBECCA AKERS, Eng. and Span. 

Glasgow 

JERRY AKIN, health care admin. 

Morgantown 
JANIE ALEXANDER, interior design 
Big Clifty 

REBECCA J. ALFORD, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Bowling Green 


ALI AL-JANAHI, health care admin. 

Bowling Green 

CURTIS M. ALLEN, psychology 

Bowling Green 

GARY F. ALLEN, advertising 

Lafayette, Ind. 

j WALTON ALLEN, biology 
} White Plains 
KEITH D. ALLGEIER, theater 
Jeffersontown 


BETSY A. ALSPAUGH, biology 
Athens, Ohio 

RAY ALTHAUS, industrial tech. 
} Bowling Green 
CHERYL ANDERSON, bio. and earth sci. 
; Bowling Green 
DEBBIE ANDERSON, public relations 

Bowling Green 

JOHN E. ANDERSON III, inst. admin. 

Bowling Green 
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BRENDA K. ANTLE, elem. ed. 
Russell Springs 

LORI ARMES, elem. ed. 
Elizabethtown 

MICHAEL ARNOLD, bus. admin. 
Madisonville 

JAMES M. ASH, bus. admin. 
Louisville 

SHERRY ATHERTON, home ec. ed. 
Owensboro 


TERRY R. ATWELL bus. admin. 

Louisville 

ANN L. AYRE, accounting 

Hendersonville, Tenn. 

SCOTT A. BACHERT, history 

Fern Creek 

JILL M. BAGGETT, health care admin. 
Madisonville 

MICHAEL A. BAKER, broadcast engin. tech. 
Louisville 


GERALD BALLARD, data processing 
Loretto 

PAT BARKER, community health 
Bowling Green 

MIKE BARLOW, economics 

Louisville 

THERESE BARNETT, secretarial sci. 
Bowling Green 

ANN G. BARRY, hist., phil. and gov’t. 
Bowling Green 


DIANNA L. BARTLEY, art 

Glasgow 

LINDA BARTLEY, biology 

Calhoun 

JAMES D. BEAL, biology 

Owensboro 

PATRICIA BEAUCHAMP, accounting 
Leitchfield 

GREGORY R. BECK, industrial tech. 
Fredonia 


DEBBIE BENSON, office admin. 
Slaughters 

JOE BENSON, bus. admin. 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

CHUCK BERGER, civil engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 

LISA D. BERRY, interior design 
Madisonville 

MELODY BERRYMAN, bus. admin. 
Louisville 


H. GAY BEST, speech and comm. disorders 
Danville 

KATHRYN L. BEST, music ed. 

Owensboro 

MARK BIVEN, bus. admin. 

Louisville 

JOY BLESSING, elem. ed. 

Bowling Green 

MIKE K. BLINCOE, elec. engin. tech. 
Owensboro 


RHONDA BOHANNON, bus. ed. and psych. 
Eminence 

EUGENE N. BOLDRICK, bus. admin. 
Springfield 

JENNIFER J. BOLIN, community health 
Shelbyville 

JOY P. BOMAR, elem. ed. 

Scottsville 

CATHY E. BONNEVILLE, elem. and special ed. 
Arlington, Va. 


KATHLEEN BOOHER, agri. and bio. 

Madison, Tenn. 

NANCY BOOKER, psychology 

Smiths Grove 

C. LYNN BOSWELL, office admin. and data proc. 
Bowling Green 

ROBERT BOTTOM, phil., rel. and industrial tech. 
| Springfield 
| GINNY BOWEN, social work 
Mount Washington 


BOBBY S. BOWERS, accounting 
Bowling Green 

| CINDY BOWERS, elem. ed. 
Beech Creek 

NANCY BOWLS, nursing 
Munfordville 

PAMELA BOWLES, commercial art 
Summer Shade 

KATHLEEN BOWLING, agriculture 
Hopkinsville 


JANET BRADLEY, community health 
Cave City 

BENITA BRAMER, nursing 

Louisville 

JOE BRANDENBURG, journalism 
Monticello 

LEE A. BRANSTETTER, interior design 
Glasgow 


DIANE E. BRENNAN, history 

Atlanta, Ga. 

RUBY D. BRIDWELL, social work 
Pewee Valley 

BEVERLY E. BRITT, English 

Smiths Grove 

WILLIAM G. BRITTEN, elec. engin. tech. 
Maysville 


MICHAEL BRODARICK, economics 
Louisville 

MALIA BROOKS, bus. admin. 
Morganfield 

CATHY BROWN, elem. ed. 
Plantation, Fla. 

CORBY H. BROWN, agricultural 
Gamaliel 


DEBRA J. BROWN, history 

Albany 

RICKIE F. BROWN, accounting 
Tompkinsville 

VALERIE S. BROWN, phys. ed. and rec. 
Warsaw 

ROBERT E. BROWNING, bus. admin. 
Cross Plains, Tenn. 


JANE BRUMFIELD, art 

Bowling Green 

: SHAWN R. BRYANT, chem., bio. and psych. 
Glasgow 
BETH A. BUCHANAN, theater and dance 
i Lexington 
| STEVE BUCHANAN, industrial tech. 
Madisonville 
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SHEILA J. BUCK, broadcasting 


Louisville 

SHEILA L. BUCK, public relations 

Franklin 

CATHY BUCKLES, bus. admin. and tex. and cloth. merch. 
Henderson 


STEPHANIE BUCKNER, elem. ed. 
Elizabethtown 

RICKY R. BUFORD, public relations 
Glasgow 


MYRA BURCHETT, biology 

Albany 

THEODORE BURFICT, recreation 

Clarksville, Tenn. 

HARRIETTE BURGIN, biology 

Sarasota, Fla. 

JANE B. BURTON, elem. and special ed. 
Bowling Green 

PATRICIA BURTON, dietetics and inst. admin. 
Sebree 


Cast party 


A CAR BECOMES A DESK as Stuart Arnold, a Perryville junior, does a little 
cast writing. David Pickwick, a Louisville senior, had already gotten a few 
signatures before Arnold signed it in front of Bates-Runner Hall. Both are 
Frisbee team members, so Arnold drew a Frisbee. 


— Mark Tucker 
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TERESA M. BURTON, sec. sci. and bus. ed. 
Russell Springs 

CANDY BUSH, art and theater 

Bowling Green 

LISA C. BUSH, gen. bus. and sec. sci. 
Glasgow 

ROBERT T. BUSH, civil engin. tech. 
Rockfield 

DAVID A. BUTLER, bus. admin. 

Clarkson 


PAT BUTLER, community health 
Owensboro 

THOMAS C. BYERLY, civil engin. tech. 
Danville 


PHILIP M. BYRN, bus. admin. and econ. 
Murray 

DOREEN CAINES, interior design 
Winchester 


JESSIE CALHOUN, recreation 
Owensboro 
JAMES T. CALLIS, biology 


Owensboro 


ANNE L. CAMPBELL, chemistry 
Columbia 

MARK CANTWELL, photojournalism 
Vincennes, Ind. 


DEBRA J. CAREY, elem. ed. 
Glasgow 

STEVE CARRIGG, mass comm. 
Bowling Green 


LAURA R. CARSON, social work 
Kailua, Hawaii 
MARGARET CARTER, elem. ed. 


Hawesville 
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Making tracks 


THE TRACK around the football field is outlined only by 
footprints as Dr. Bill Meadors, physical education and re- 
creation assistant professor, runs two miles. Bowling Green 
got three to four inches of snow during registration week, 
and the first day of class was dismissed. 


— Mark Tucker 


KERRY W. CASEY. physics 
Beaver Dam 
JEFF CAVANA, biology 


Bellevue 


Waukesha, Wis. 

ED CHAMBERS, phys. ed. 
Leitchfield 

KAY CHAMBERS, industrial tech. 
Owensboro 


ae ” 
“Sete. 


RENEE A. CERRONI, comm. health and soc. 


a 
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NORMAN D. CHAMBERS, mech. engin. tech. 
Campbellsville 

THOMAS R. CHAMBERS, JR., bus. admin. 
Louisville 

JILL CHANDLER, accounting and public rel. 
Campbellsville 


KARL R. CHEVRONT JR., public relations 
Winchester 

DAVID B. CLARK, biology 

Brownstown, Ind. 

SALLY CLARK, German 

Bowling Green 


SUSAN CLARK, French 

Bowling Green 

JULIA G. CLAYWELL, bio. and chem. 
Columbia 

GRANT P. CLINE, recreation 

Bowling Green 


BETTY R. COATS, psychology 

Horse Cave 

CAROLYN F. COBB, social work 

Horse Cave 

TERRY COCKRILL, elem. and special ed. 
Bowling Green 


R. ERIC COFFMAN, government 
Frankfort 

RHONDA COHRON, home ec. ed. 
Bowling Green 

JULIA L. COLE, interior design 
Salem, Ind. 


BONNIE J. COLLETT, music 
Louisville 
WENDY COLLINS, tex. and cloth. merch. 


Bowling Green 
DEBBIE COLYER, bus. admin. 


Monticello 


RITA CONOVER, rec. and elem. ed. 
Vine Grove 

SALLYE CONSTANT, industrial arts ed. 
Bowling Green 

JANET R. CONVEY, elem. ed. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Footloose 


A SLOW DAY at the library gives Debbie Lueke, a stu- 
dent employee, a chance to study her accounting assign- 


ment. The Hendersonville, Tenn., sophomore was in the 
library dial access center. 


— Ricky Rogers 
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Seniors 


JEANINE L. COOK, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Lexington 

CATHERINE L. COOPER, admin. services 
Louisville 

MARLA K. COOPER, social work, 
Hartford 

CAROL F. CORLEY, community health 
Hopkinsville 

CAROL L. CORNETTE, adv. and soc. 
Madisonville 


DEBORAH D. CORNWELL, elem. ed. 
Scottsville 

WILLIAM J. CORTUS, public relations 
E. Peoria, Ill. 

MARY-ANNE COSSEY, elem. ed. 
Bowling Green 

JILL K. COSTIN, inst. admin. 

Pekin, Ind. 

RICK COTHERN, mass comm. and rec. 
Franklin 


GARY L. COTTRELL, elem. ed. 

Bonnieville 

DANIEL E. COUDEN, geography 

Owensboro 

PATSY R. COX, bus. admin. and tex. and cloth. merch. 
Franklin 

CANDACE G. CRAIN, community health 

Danville 

BUTCH CREEK, bus. admin. 

Lafayette, Tenn. 


LINDA CROWNER, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Louisville 

JON M. CUDE, agriculture 

Hendersonville, Tenn. 

TERRY CUDE, elem. ed. 

Hendersonville, Tenn. 

ERICA D. CUMINGS, elem. ed. 

Louisville 

JOE D. CUMMINGS. accounting 

Portland, Tenn. 


KEVIN B. CUNDIFF, industrial tech. 
Shepherdsville 

EDWARD CUNNINGHAM, phys. ed. 
Louisville 

PATRICK F. CURL, math and jr. high ed. 
Vernonia, Ore. 

ARCH CURRAN, advertising 

Louisville 

EDWARD L. CURRY, broadcasting 
Columbia 


JO E. CURRY, elem. ed. 

Bowling Green 

REBECCA J. CURRY, public relations 
Greensburg 

CONSTANCE M. CYR, library sci. 
Henderson 

LEE C. DANIELS, bus. admin. 
Louisville 

DANON DASTUGUE, broadcasting 
New Orleans, La. 


MARY J. DAVENPORT, bus. admin. 

Louisville 

JANET L. DAVIES, health care admin. 

Prospect 

NANCY C. DAVIS, comm. health and dental hygiene 
Franklin 

NANCY E. DAVIS, Eng. and allied lang. arts 
Scottsville 

SANDRA J. DAVIS, commercial art 

Mount Washington 


JUDITH A. DAY, elem. and special ed. 
Caneyville 

RONALD A. DAY, biology 

Louisville 

TIM DECKARD, geography 

Valley Station 

MICHELE DEGOTT, nursing 

Bowling Green 

LIBBY C. DENNING, env. engin. tech. 
Glasgow 


CARLOS DEPUY, pre-vet. 
Puerto Armuelles, Panama 
DARLENE J. DICKENSON, elem. ed. | 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

KATIE DICKSON, speech and comm. disorders 
Glasgow 

MARILYN DIETRICH, phys. ed. 

Corydon, Ind. 

JAMES E. DINNEGAN, bus. admin. 

Louisville 


DAVID M. DOBRICK, industrial tech. 
Louisville 

DONNA DODSON, nursing 

Brandenburg 

DAVE C. DONALDSON, foreign languages 
Versailles 

DENISE B. DONALDSON, special ed. 
Versailles 

NANCY DONOHO, health and safety 
Portland, Tenn. 


LAURIE DONOVAN, elem. and special ed. 
Irvington, N.Y. 

DARRELL W. DOTY, bus. admin. 
Lexington 

MICHELE C. DOUGLAS, public relations 
Bowling Green 

JEAN A. DOYLE, elem. ed. 

Horse Cave 

DEANNA DRAKE, psychology 


Morgantown 


ROBERT M. DREXLER JR., social work 
Louisville 

EDNA K. DUGGINS, photojournalism and gov't. 
Falls of Rough 

VICTORIA J. DUKES, computer sci. 

Greenville 

KATHY L. DUNAWAY, horticulture 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

JEFF DURHAM, office admin. 

Greensburg 


SANDRA DURHAM, secretarial sci. 
Portland, Tenn. 

KAREN G. EDGE, social work 
Whitesville 

TERESA EDGE, agriculture and biology 
Whitesville 

LETHA C. EDISON, agriculture 
Alvaton 

ROBIN EDWARDS, social studies 
Dansville, N.Y. 


SHERRY EGAN, public rel. and psych. 
Leitchfield 

DENISE EIDSON, sociology 

White House, Tenn. 

DENNIS ELDER, sociology 

Louisville 

BONITA D. ELMORE, elem. and special ed. 
Glasgow - 

LAUREL ELMS, library sci. 

Kevil 
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KATHRYN E. EMBRY, dietetics and inst. admin. 
Henderson 

VALERIE J. EMBRY, nursing and comm. health 
Owensboro 

MARY L. EMERINE, elem. ed. and library sci. 
Vine Grove 

JEFFREY H. ENGEL, bus. admin. 
Hendersonville 


JANE ENGLEBRIGHT, nursing 

Bowling Green 

PHILIPP W. ERHARDT, broadcasting 

Newton, N.J. 

ROBYN ERICKSEN, public rel. and broadcasting 
Henderson 

WENDY ERVING, nursing 

Winter Park, Fla. 


JAN ERWIN, pre-pharmacy 
Scottsville 

JANE F. ERWIN, bus. ed. 
Scottsville 

PATRICIA A. ESKRIDGE, nursing 
Hardinsburg 

KAREN ESTES, English 
Elizabethtown 


JOHNNY W. EUBANK, agriculture 
Gamaliel 

MARY J. EUBANK, elem. ed. 
Glasgow 

CYNDI EVERSON, interior design 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

KATHY M. FAIRCHILD, sociology 
Whitesville 


MARK G. FAITH, music ed. 
Lebanon, Tenn. 

COLLEEN FALWELL, music ed. 
Bowling Green 

JIM FALWELL, classical guitar 
Bowling Green 

PAT FARNSLEY, finance 
Bowling Green 


CHARMAINE FARRINGTON, phys. ed. and rec. 

Woodbridge, Va. 

AMY L. FARRIS, advertising 

Bowling Green 

ELISA FARRIS, nursing 

Louisville 
| MIRIAM FERGUSON, public relations 
| Union 


KAREN D. FIGLER, accounting 
Crown Point, Ind. 

DARRELL FLEMING, health ed. 
j Gallatin, Tenn. 
EUGENIA FLETCHER, special ed. 
Huntsville, Ala. 

DEBORAH C. FOLEY, journalism 
Russell Springs 
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Bubbly 


WALKING TO AND FROM CLASS every day can get a 
little boring — unless a student tries variety. Joey King, a 
Valley-Station freshman, puts a little bubble in his life while 
walking back to Pearce-Ford Hall late one fall afternoon. 


— Mark Tucker 


BECKY FORD, biology 

Franklin 

GWENDOLYN FORD, phys. ed. and health 
Louisville 


LISA FORMOSA, journalism 

Nashvillle, Tenn. 

PAMELA K. FORSHEE, medical records tech. 
Franklin 


GAIL FORT, accounting 

Owensboro 

RICHARD F. FOWLER, chem. and bio. 
Scottsville 


LINDA FREEDLE, elem. ed. 
Portland, Tenn. 
ANGELA FRENCH, special ed. 


Louisville 


JUDITH C. FRENCH, medical secretarial admin. 
Owensboro 

MARGIE FULKS, interior design 

Elizabethtown 


GRACIE F. FULLENWIDER, elem. ed. 
Maceo 

NANCY FULLENWIDER, elem. ed. 
Maceo 


MARGARET FULTZ, bus. admin. 
Louisville 

JACKIE L. FUQUA, interior design 
Louisville 
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DAVID S. FURKIN, hist. and gov't. 
Campbellsville 

DONNA M. GAINES, office admin. 
Brandenburg 

KIM P. GAINES, social work 

Carrollton 

CATHERLEEN GAMBLE, community health 
Franklin 

GRETA GARBO, music ed. 

Benton, Ill. 


J. LEWIS GARDNER, photojournalism 
Lexington 

MICHAEL R. GARDNER, env. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 

LESLIE GARELL, bus. admin. 

Louisville 

REBECCA L. GARMON, allied health ed. 
Lebanon Junction 

GORDON D. GARRETT, broadcasting 
Louisville 


JANET R. GARY, nursing 

Morgantown 

JAMES F. GENTRY JR., religion 

Cadiz 

MELBA GEORGE, English 

Cottontown, Tenn. 

LESLIE GILBERT, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Owensboro 

RICHARD J. GILL, agriculture 
Allensville 


DONALD R. GILMORE, phys. ed. 
Hopkinsville 

ELIZABETH S. GOFF, pre-med. 
Louisville 

CYNTHIA GOODRUM, music ed. 
Greenville 

BRENDA GOODWIN, elem. ed. 
Bowling Green 

JOHNNY GORDON, journalism ed. 
Vine Grove 


JOHN D. GOVER, biology 

Bowling Green 

HAROLD F. GRACE, elem. ed. 

Franklin 

MELONEY K. GRAHAM, community health, 
Louisville 

CAROLYN GRANT, home ec. ed. 

Bowling Green 

LINDSLEY A. GRANTHAM, bus. admin. 
Cottontown, Tenn. 


NIZIDA S. GRAY, special ed. 

Lexington 

ALAN GRAYSON, bus. admin. 

Erlanger 

| DONNA GREEN, English 
Louisville 

MIKE GREEN, bus. admin. 
Bowling Green 

TAMMY GREEN, phys. ed. 
Bowling Green 


: ANITA N. GREENLEE, computer sci. 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

DOUGLAS P. GREENLEE, bus. admin. 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

JOSEPH M. GREENWELL, music ed. 
Louisville 

VIRGINIA GREENWELL, nursing 
Lebanon 

ANN E. GREGORY, elem. and special ed. 
Prospect 
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LISA M. GREGORY, commercial art 
Bremen 

GAYLA GRIDER, elem. ed. 

Russellville 

WILLIAM R. GRIFFIN, business admin. 
- Newburgh, Ind. 

ANNA GRIFFITH, accounting 
Enterprise, Ala. 

MARY F. GRIGGS, office admin. 
Central City 


GEOFFREY GRIMES, sociology 

Bowling Green 

TRINA GRIMES, data processing 

Louisville 

DEBORAH F. GRINSTEAD, elem. and special ed. 
Elizabethtown 

LEONARDO GUERRA, information systems 
Quito, Ecuador 

HELEN K. HAFFNER, bus. admin. 

Louisville 


DAVID HAGAN, public relations 
Owensboro 

CATHERINE HAHN, nursing 
Bowling Green 

DEBBIE HALBRITTER, elem. ed. 
Louisville 

JEFFREY L. HALE, bus. admin. 
Springfield 

TERRY W. HALE, music ed. 
Bowling Green 


Like father, unlike son 


The son shares his father’s famous name. 

But Ernest Tubb Jr., the son of country 
musician Ernest Tubb, would rather swing golf 
clubs than play a guitar. 

“T play a little bit of guitar,” the senior 
physical education major said. ‘‘When it’s in 
your family like it is mine, you can’t help but 
pick up a little bit of the music. But what I 
really like to do is like, go work out on the golf 
course or something like that.” 

But Tubb, who likes to be called Ernie, has 
not turned his back on the industry that is 
home turf for his father. 

“I love music,” he said. “I don’t want any- 
body to get me wrong about that. I love coun- 
try and western music more than any other 
type there is. But it would be impossible for me 
to match what my dad has accomplished as a 
country musician. 

“People used to tell Hank Williams Jr. by 
the thousands that ‘you’re not as good as your 
dad.’ People won’t let you be yourself in that 
kind of situation. They’re comparing you all 
the time.” 

So Tubb decided to make a path of his own 
and major in physical education instead of try- 
ing to follow in this father’s footprints. 

“I looked at all the areas at Western, and 
sure, there’s other areas I could have gone into 
with greater job opportunities, but I figured 
that I might as well get a degree in something | 
enjoy doing.” 

But his position as the son of a singing star 
still places him in the midst of the country- 
music stream. 


” 


“T’ve met a lot of people I never would have 
had my father not been Ernest Tubb,” he said. 
He met Loretta Lynn and Crystal Gayle when 
they traveled on road trips with his father. 

And he remembers when one of the singers 
he admires, Charlie Daniels, met his father for 
the first time. 

“Charlie had always been a big fan of Dad’s, 
and when they first met, Charlie was like a little 
kid, he was so thrilled,”’ he said. “‘I said to 
myself, ‘Gee, it’s just Dad.’ ”’ 

Tubb remembers the first time he appeared 
with his father on the Grand Ole Opry. “It was 
in 1969. I was 14 years old,” he said. “It was 
scary. I felt like somebody that needed a hole 
to crawl into. The greatest entertainers in the 
business get scared when they walk out onto 
that stage because of all the tradition that’s 
there.” 

And he sometimes finds that just having his 
father’s name is a bit of a problem. ‘‘People 
are always asking me, ‘What’s it like to have a 
famous name?’ That’s like me saying, ‘Hey, 
John Smith, what’s it like to have a name like 
John Smith?’ 

“Ernest Tubb just happens to be my name, 
and that’s that. 

“But with that name,” he said, ‘“you’re 
gonna raise a lot of eyebrows. Sure, it carries a 
lot of advantages. But it could also carry some 
disadvantages, like when I go looking for em- 
ployment and people think to themselves, 
‘Well, we won’t hire him because he’s Ernest 
Tubb’s son he doesn’t really need the 
work.’ ” 


But Ernie Tubb likes to think of himself as 
just another student. 

“That’s one of the things I sure appreciate 
about Western,” he said. “Everybody here ac- 
cepts me for me. My peers have accepted me 
and not made a big fuss about my name.” 


— Neil Pond [1] 


— Courtesy of Ernest Tubb Jr. 


Ernest Tubb Jr. and Ernest Tubb Sr. 
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DEBRA HALL, hist. and gov't. 

Owensboro 

RONALD W. HALL, distributive ed. 

Ferguson 

SCOTT J. HALL, agribusiness 

Poolesville, Md. 

SONJA HALL, bus. ed. 

Bowling Green 

DONNA HAMMER, admin. services and social work 
Dubre 


DARYL HANCOCK, gov’t. and bus. admin. 
Hopkinsville 

WILLIAM M. HANNA, theater and dance 
Lexington 

LARRY W. HARBISON, elem. ed 
Edmonton 

SHEILA HARLOW, elem. ed. and music 
Bowling Green 

CINDY HARMON, elem. and special ed. 
Louisville 


‘Boning up 


TWO IS BETTER than one — espe- 
cially when practice space is limited. 
Senior Mark Jenkins and sophomore 
Teresa Wood both wanted to practice 
in the Recital Hall in Ivan Wilson Fine 
Arts Center. So the two music majors 
ended up playing a duet. 


— Stevie Benson 


COLLEEN HARPER, interior design 

Hodgenville 

BILLY E. HARRIS, agriculture 

Bowling Green 

BRIAN HARRIS, photojournalism 

Brandenburg 

DEBORAH L. HARRIS, comm. health and dental hygiene 
Bowling Green 

JERRY HARRIS, speech comm. 

Louisville 


JOSEPH HARRIS JR., elec. engin. tech 
Lexington 

DANNY L. HARRISON, chem. and bio. 
Franklin 

PEGGY S. HARRISON, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Fountain Run 

REBECCA HARRISON, elem. ed 

Caneyville 

FRAN A. HARROD, music and elem. ed. 
Elizabethtown 


SHERRY HARTFORD, bus. admin. 
Sebree 

JOYCE HASKINS, speech path. 
Campbellsville 

PEGGY HATLER, elem. ed. 
Scottsville 

ERNA HAY, math and interior design 
Greensburg 


REGINALD HAYDEN, bus. admin. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

FOREST D. HAYNES III, history 

Louisville 

GEORGETTE HAYNES, English and French 
Rockport 

JEANNE HECK, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Stockton, N.J. 


SUSAN HENRY, photojournalism, 

Louisville 

WILLIAM P. HENRY, elec. engin. tech. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

WAYNE G. HERNER, psychology 

Brooks 

DEBBIE HERRINGTON, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Smiths Grove 


JANE E. HERSHEY, tex. and cloth. merch. 
S. Euclid, Ohio 

CHERYL HEYDUCK, phys. ed. and rec. 
Bowling Green 

HARRIETTA HIMES, elem. ed. 

Vanceburg 

SUSAN L. HINTON, elem. ed. 

Portland, Tenn. 


RICKY D. HOBDY, bus. admin. 

Portland, Tenn. 

KIRKMAN E. HODGES, geography 

Bowling Green 

HUGH V. HOGUE, agriculture 

Elizabethtown 

KATHY S. HOLLOWAY, medical records tech. 
Richmond, Ind. 
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NANCY L. HOLMAN, history 

Glasgow 

KAREN L. HOLYOKE, bus. admin. 

Buffalo Grove, Ill. 

KEITH L. HOOD, commercial art 
Hodgenville 

MARY E. HOOD, biology 

Glasgow 

LAURA A. HORTIN, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Evansville, Ind. 


BRYAN HOWARD, music 

Penrod 

GLENDA B. HOWARD, hist. and library sci. 
Morgantown 

JAMES K. HOWARD, agriculture 

Fountain Run 

KAREN B. HOWARD, community health 
Summer Shade 

KIMBERLY G. HOWARD, elem. ed. 


Owensboro 


LINDA G. HOWARD, math 

Summer Shade 

JEFFREY S. HOWERTON, Eng. and allied lang. arts 
Bowling Green 

GREGORY HUDNALL, gov't. and library sci. 

Lewisburg 

DIANE W. HUGHES, elem. ed. 

Auburn 

CATHERINE L. HUME, elem. ed. and early childhood ed. 
Bowling Green 


JOHN R. HUNLEY, elec. engin. tech. 

Hartford 

KATHY A. HUNTER, social work and soc. 
Portland, Tenn. 

BOBBY A. HUNTON, mech. engin. tech. 
Rockfield 

GAYLE B. HURT, elem. ed. 

Auburn 

PATTY IACOBELLO, commercial rec. and tourism 
Auburn, N.Y. 


DEBRA L. ICE, elem. ed. 

Hendersonville, Tenn. 

MARY J. INABNITT, home ec. 

Stab 

JOHN ISABELE, business 

Glasgow 

DEBRA D. ISON, special ed. 

Elizabethtown 

CHARLES W. JACKSON JR., computer sci. and bus. admin. 
Elizabethtown 


DONJEA JACKSON, elec. engin. tech. 
Louisville 

JOY JACKSON, community health 
Bowling Green 

MARCIA S. JACKSON, accounting 
Bowling Green 

VICTOR JACKSON, acounting 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

JOANNA JAMES, phys. ed. 

Glasgow 


ELISA JAMISON, English 

Olaton 

RICKY JANES, accounting 

Campbellsville 

TERESA K. JARVIS, biology 

Burkesville 

MICHAEL W. JEANNETTE, public admin. 
Bowling Green 

NATHAN R. JENKINS, bus. admin. 
Drakesboro 
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DIANNA JOHNSON, history 

Herndon 

LISA JOHNSON, interior design 
Louisville 

PAUL JOHNSON, government 
Henderson 

PHYLLIS A. JOHNSON, music ed. 
Henderson 

SUZANNE JOHNSON, phys. ed and rec. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


TOM JOHNSON, theater and broadcasting 

Sussex, N.J. 

TONY L. JOHNSON, industrial tech. 

Louisville 

HOPE S. JOHNSTON, comm. health and dental hygiene 
Owensboro 

DEAN JONES, phys. ed. 

Stanford 

DONALD A. JONES, industrial tech. 

Louisville 


F. GRANT JONES II, environmental sci. 
Burlington 

LINDA C. JONES, biology 

Bowling Green 

GREGORY KAELIN, broadcasting 
Louisville 

RICHARD KALL, industrial arts ed. 
Bethpage, N.Y. 

JAN KEETON, broadcasting and gov't. 
Trenton 


SHERRY KELLY, accounting 
Greensburg 

RANDY KEMPER, sociology 
Lexington 

MARSHA KENNEDY, elem. ed. 
Hopkinsville 

MIKE KENNER, agriculture 
Sharon Grove 

JENNIFER D. KIMMEL, nursing 
Beechmont 


GRANVILLE KING III, mass comm. 
Louisville 

KIM KING, agriculture 

Burkesville 

MARLA J. KINGREY, speech path. 
Glasgow 

BRENDA KINNETT, bus. ed. 
Russell Springs 

HELEN J. KIRBY, elem. ed. 
Woodburn 


STEVEN K. KIRBY, elem. ed. and hist. 
Louisville 

ZANE G. KITTRELL, bus. admin. 

Gallatin, Tenn. 

W. FRED KIXMILLER, rec. and real estate 
Fort Myers, Fla. 

LINDA KLEINHOLTER, phys. ed. and rec. 
Louisville 

LORIE KOHL, psychology 

Winchester 


ALEXIS J. KOVONUK, agriculture 
Bridgewater, N.J. 

DAVID KOWALEWSKI, recreation 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

GAY N. KRUGER, elem. ed 

Reed 

VICKI KRUWELL, accounting 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

KATHRYN L. KUMMER, social work 
Louisville 
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Treading on ice 


ICE AND SNOW attacked the campus throughout Janu- 
ary and made walking disagreeable. Head hanging low, this 
student bundled up for the treacherous walk from the 
Downing University Center toward the lower campus. Al- 
though the campus received much less snow than in past 
years, it was just enough to make life more difficult. 


Seieeenaitieietnene sd 


— David Frank 


JERRY KUZMA, bus. admin. 
Merrillville, Ind. 

JOHN S. LAIR, biology 
Stanford 

CINDY LAMB, elem. ed. 
Paducah 

GREG LAMB, photojournalism 
Central City 


LORIFAY LANCE, elem. ed. 

Washington, N.J. 

CHARLES F. LANGFORD, art 

Shopville 

MELENTHIA H. LANGLEY, elem. and special ed. 
Bowling Green 

JOSEPH P. LARKINS, broadcasting 

Bowling Green 


MARK LASTUFKA, business 

Bowling Green 

DAVID LAWRENCE, bus. admin. 

Cold Springs 

RICHARD L. LEACH, elec. engin. tech. 
Owensboro 

DANNY LEAHY, engin. tech. 

Louisville 


JOHN D. LEE JR., psychology 
Owensboro 

LISA G. LEE, home ec. 

Glasgow 

CHARLES K. LENEAVE, special ed. 
Paducah 

LEON LEWIS JR., elec. engin. tech. 


Summerville 


TINA LEWIS, phys. ed. 

Vandalia, Ohio 

GARY LINDENBERG, history 

Henderson 

JAMES R. LINDSEY, real estate 

Glasgow 

VICKIE H. LITTLE, bio. and dental hygiene 
Franklin 


KAREN R. LITTLEJOHN, distributive ed. 
Cadiz 

PHILIP S. LOCKHART, phys. ed. 
Russellville 

TOM LOCKHART, bus. admin. 
Owensboro 

CLYDE P. LOGSDON, sociology 
Leitchfield 


DONNA A. LONG, recreation 
Lexington 

CARL LORD, health and safety 
Clermont, Fla. 

JEFFREY LOVELL, phys. ed. 
Ridgetop, Tenn. 

CHERYL R. LUCAS, env. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 
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JENNIFER LUMMIS, banking 


Paducah 

DEBRA A. LYKINS, bus. admin. and data proc. 
Owensboro 

STEVEN W. LYLE, office admin. and data proc. 
Scottsville 


JAMIE W. LYNCH, recreation and bus. 
Bowling Green 

NANCY LYONS, elem. and special ed. 
Palos Heights, Ill. 


ROBIN R. LYONS, phil. and rel. 

Centralia, Ill. 

MARGARET S. MACDONALD, journalism 
Eminence 

KAREN MADDOX, speech and comm. disorders 
Sturgis 

HAROLD MAIER, psychology 

Bethpage, N.Y. 

BEVERLY J. MAINLAND, elem. and special ed. 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 


MELINDA MANIS, elem. ed. 

Marietta, Ga. 

ALECIA E. MARCUM, library sci. 
Bowling Green 

DENISE MARR, legal secretarial admin. 
Scottsville 

JAMES R. MARSHALL, elec. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 

MARILYN MARSHALL, psychology 
Paducah 


ROBERT D. MARTIN, bio. and chem. 
Calhoun 


ROBERT S. MARTIN JR., religion 
Corbin 


SANDRA M. MARTIN, elem. ed. 
Bowling Green 


RUSSELL MATTHEWS, health and safety 
Owensboro 
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Drop-add(vice) 


ADVICE from Chris Grinstead, a Bowling Green graduate 
student, drew a visual reaction from Joann Thomas, a 
biology and accounting major. Grinstead offered his help 
while Miss Thomas was dropping a spring semester class. 


— Harold Sinclair 


BILL MATTINGLY, rel. and psych. 
Campbellsville 

MICHAEL C. MATTINGLY, industrial tech. 
Owensboro 

GLEN L. MAY, phys. ed. 

Westmoreland, Tenn. 

DEBRA MAYES, elem. ed. 

Beaver Dam 

LUCINDA L. MCCALEB, journalism 


Franklin 


MARY L. MCCORMICK, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Owensboro 

LINDA MCCUBBIN, hist. and gov’t. 

Bowling Green 

JULIA MCCUBBINS, elem. ed. 

Rockfield 

JERRY A. MCDONALD, elec. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 

SUSAN MCELROY, biology 


Paris 


BRENDA M. MCFADDEN, gov't. and hist. 
Owensboro 

ARTHUR M. MCGUFFIN III, biology 

Valley Station 

KREIS MCGUIRE, phys. ed. 

Lexington 

BRYAN MCINTYRE, English 

Edgewood 

VALERIA A. MCKINNEY, phys. ed. and rec. 
Louisville 
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ANGELA D. MCLEAN, office admin. 

Fort Knox 

DARRELL R. MEADOR, geog. and meteorology tech. 
Scottsville 

DANE A. MEDICH, bus. admin. and speech comm. 
Duquesne, Pa. 

SHERREE MELHISER, home ec. ed. 

Owensboro 

CYNTHIA MERRICK, social work and soc. 

Nancy 


BEVERLY MERRILL, commercial art. 
Concord, N.H. 

ANITA L. MILES, dietetics and inst. admin. 
Bowling Green 

DEBORA L. MILLER, library sci. 

Bowling Green 

DEBRA A. MILLER, bus. admin. 

Harned 

KIM MILLER, nursing 

Bowling Green 


LAWRENCE MILLER, distributive ed. and bus. admin. 
| Burkesville 
| REBEKAH L. MILLER, social work 
| Trafalgar, Ind. 

ROBIN MILLER, elem. ed. 
Lebanon Junction 

ROGER F. MILLER, industrial tech. 
Louisville 

WANDA J. MILLER, accounting 
White Mills 


KRISTINA A. MILLLINER, community health 
Louisville 

RAYMOND A. MILOGRANO, broadcast engin. 
Annandale, Va. 

NORMA A. MINOGUE, bus. admin. 

Louisville 

DON MINTON, journalism 

Bowling Green 


BONNIE L. MITCHELL, real estate 
Bowling Green 

SALLY MITCHELL, interior design 
Owensboro 

DARRELL V. MOORE, elem. ed. 
Columbia 

TIM MOORE, bus. admin. 

White Plains. 


DAVID MOOREFIELD, mass comm. 


Hardinsburg 

PATRICK MORAN, sociology 

Slidell, La. 

PATRICIA A. MORETZ, elem. and special ed. 
Richmond 


GAIL A. MORGAN, home ec. ed. 
Glasgow 

PAMELA C. MORGAN, history 

Niles, Mich. 

PAMELA J. MORGAN, distributive ed. 
Russellville 

PHILLIP G. MORGAN, elec. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 


Gallatin, Tenn, 
ROBERTA E. MOORMAN, tex and cloth. merch. 
. 

. 
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TRACEY MORGAN, gen. bus. and accounting 
Paducah 

JAMES A. MOSS, photojournalism and Eng. 
Bowling Green 

TOM W. MOSSER, bus. admin. 

Danville 

PATRICK J. MOUNTAIN, computer sci. 
Owensboro 

THOMAS J. MOYERS, mech. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 


MICHAEL L. MULLIGAN, advertising 
Henderson 

DOUG MULLIKIN, psychology 
Owensboro 

JAMES MULLIKIN, math 

Owensboro 

JENNIFER L. MURLEY, biology 
Burkesville 

JULIE A. MURPHEY, business ed. 
Greenville 


CAROL S. MURPHY, elem. ed. 
Burkesville 

KAREN A. MURRY, office admin. 
Lacenter 

RICHARD L. MUSE, recreation 
Rineyville 

GARY MYERS, bus. admin. 
Louisville 

HENRY G. NAGEL, industrial tech. 


Louisville 


Winter warfare 


WHEN DAN FEESE began walking up the Hill Jan. 24, he didn’t know he’d soon 
be a target for snowballs. Robin Moseley had been throwing them at photographer 
Judy Watson, but when Feese walked around Gordon Wilson Hall, she turned her 
attack. Miss Moseley, a Franklin junior, didn’t know Feese, a Columbia senior, but 
the two soon became “‘enemies.”’ 


— Judy Watson 
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BONNIE NANCE, elem. ed. 

Sacramento 

ROCKY L. NAPIER, animal sci. 

Fountain Run 

TINA NAPIER, music ed. 

Bowling Green 

FRAN NASH, speech and comm. disorders 
Louisville 

TATE NATION, commercial art 

Louisville 


NANCY L. NAVITSKY, biology 

Jensen Beach, Fla. 

DARLENE E. NEAL, accounting 
Lexington 

SHERRY K. NEWBERRY, bus. admin. 
Calvert City 

RONALD K. NEWBY, inst. admin. 
Bakerton 

MIKAL H. NICHOLLS, environmental sci. 
Camp Zama, Japan 


DEBBIE NOBLE, speech and comm. disorders 
Bowling Green 

JIM NOON, geology 

Louisville 

PHYLLIS A. NUNN, advertising 

Paducah 

GINA L. NUTTER, bus. admin. 

Bowling Green 

KATHY NUTTER, bus. ed. 

Hendersonville, Tenn. 


EDITH J. OLIVE, community health 
Elizabethtown 

CATHY L. OLIVER, dental hygiene 
Scottsville 

KATHY A. OLIVER, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Bowling Green 

DIANE G. OSBORNE, agriculture 

Glasgow 

ANNETTE M. OWENS, community health 
Bowling Green 


CHERYL L. OWENS, data processing 
Russellville 

BONNIE L. PAIGE, elem. and special ed. 
Louisville 

DAVID PARSONS, accounting 

Gallatin, Tenn. 

DEBBIE PATTERSON, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Sonora 

LUCINDA L. PATTON, library sci. 

Eddyville 


JAMES W. PAULEY, psychology 
Owensboro 

POLLY PAYNE, elem. and special ed. 
Bowling Green 

LYNDELL PAYTON, history 

Clifty 

QUENTA PAYTON, Eng. and public rel. 
Hartford 

SANDRA L. PEAK, community health 
Henderson 


SHEBELL PEAK, data processing 

Louisville 

REBECCA PECKENPAUGH, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Henderson 

NIKKI L. PEDEN, tex. and cloth. merch. 

Glasgow 

DANIEL S. PELINO, bus. admin. and public rel. 
Fairport, N.Y. 

READ PENNINGTON, health and safety 

Franklin 
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LAURIE A. PENNISI, biology 

Columbus, Ga. 

LARRY PERKINS, agri. and bio. 

Glasgow 

GARY S. PERRY, psychology 

Louisville 

CINDY PHELPS, social work 
Madisonville 

CHARLES L. PHILLIPS, civil engin. tech. 
Lewisburg 


LAURA E. PHILLIPS, gov’t. and jour. 
Marion 

MARGARET PHILLIPS, biology 
Nashville, Tenn. 

THALA C. PHILLIPS, recreation 
Bowling Green 

THOMAS E. PHILLIPS, geography 
Bowling Green 

JOAN J. PHILPOT, nursing 
Tompkinsville 


DAVID PICKWICK, industrial tech. 
Louisville 

JENROSE PIERCE, psychology 
Bowling Green 

MARY G. PIKE, interior design 
Bardstown 

LISA PILLITTERI, bus. admin. 
Bowling Green 

PIPPA A. PINCKLEY, biology 
Tompkinsville 


CARLA PINE, biology 

Bowling Green 

CATHY A. PINKSTON, medical secretarial admin. 
Mount Washington 

SANDRA PLANTINGA, recreation 

Cottontown, Tenn. 

WENDY POITINGER, psych. and health ed. 
Roundhill 

NEIL A. POND, photojournalism 

Cottontown, Tenn. 


JULIE POOR, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Greencastle, Ind. 

JOSEPH D. POWELL, government 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

MICHELE POWELL, secretarial sci. 
Louisville 

STEVEN D. POWELL, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Campbellsville 

JOHN PRENDERGAST, bus. admin. 


Owensboro 


HAROLD R. PRICE, accounting 

Bowling Green 

SUZETTE PRICE, interior design 
Madisonville 

DEBORAH PRITCHARD, music 

Johnson City, Tenn. 

DONALD E. PROEHL, health ed. 
Cheektowaga, N.Y. 

JOAN PROVOST, public rel. and bus. admin. 
Evansville, Ind. 


MARIJANE PRUDEN, elem. ed 
Owensboro 

EARLRENE PRUITT, public relations 
Louisville 

LAURIE PRUITTE, nursing 
Madisonville 

PUNIVAI PULOU, phys. ed. 

Horse Cave 

CATHY S. PURSLEY, elem. ed. 
Glasgow 
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DEBORAH H. PUTMAN, elem. ed. 
White Plains 

DELL QUARLES, social work 
Hopkinsville 

ELLEN QUIRE, nursing and psych. 
Bowling Green 

GREGORY L. RADER, bus. admin. 
Hopkinsville 

TED RAMSAY, industrial tech. 
Louisville 


SUSAN D. REAGAN, bus. ed. 
Tompkinsville 

JANETTE M. REED, public relations 
Springfield 

BOB REID, bus. admin. 

Louisville 

RICKY REINLE, speech and theater 
Taylorsville 

RICHARD R. REKER, industrial ed. 
Louisville 


CURTIS A. REXROAT, agriculture 
Russell Springs 

HERNAN RIBADENEIRA, bus. admin. 
Quito, Ecuador 

MARGO R. RICE, technical illus. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

KELLY A. RICH, bus. admin. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

MORRIS RICKETTS, history 

Bowling Green 


Lettered 


ANIMAL DRAWINGS, which look like letters, occupy senior Cindy Thomas’ 
attention at the Gallery in Ivan Wilson Fine Arts Center. The exhibition of 
student art works, which ran Jan 16. through Feb. 8, contained works of some 
of Ms. Thomas’ friends. Ms. Thomas is an art major. 


— Scott Robinson 


I 
I 
I 
i 


MARTINA K. RIGGS, social work 

Upton 

ROBERT A. RILEY, gov't. and bus. admin. 
Bowling Green 

DANA W. RIPPY, agriculture 

Scottsville 

GARY R. ROBE, chemistry 

Bowling Green 

BRUCE W. ROBERSON, bus. admin. 

Fern Creek 


TIM ROBERTS, geography 

Shelbyville 

DON ROBINSON, bus. admin. 

Springfield 

CHRIS A. ROEDERER, public relations 
Louisville 

KENNETH E. ROSE, bus. admin. 

Corbin 

SABRINA ROSENBAUM, public relations 


Louisville 


MARK A. ROSENTHAL, commercial art and tech illus. 
Silverspring, Md. 

DENNIS ROUNDS, env. engin. tech. 

Pierre, S.D. 

CYNTHIA G. ROUNTREE, dental hygiene 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

MICHAEL W. ROUTT, speech comm. and hist. 
Louisville 

PAULA ROY, biology 

Russell Springs 


Seen 
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JONATHAN L. RUE, hist. and gov't. 
Bowling Green 
JOANN RUSSELL, occ. safety and health 
Pearl City, Hawaii 
KENNETH D. RUSSELL, bus. admin. 
Poole 
KIM M. RUTHERFORD, music ed. 
Alvaton 

RANDY SALLEY, biology - 
Park City 


JOY SANDERS, elem. ed. 

Harrodsburg 

STEVE W. SANSOM, music ed. 

Russellville 

ROBBIE SARLES, geog. and psych. 

New Albany, Ind. 

KEITH SATTERFIELD, computer sci. and bus. admin. 
Austin, Texas 

CATHY SCARBROUGH, accounting 

Rockfield 


Newsmakers 


Dividing time between school and work made 
fall more hectic than usual for Jenny Searcy 
and Edna Duggins. 

In addition to being full-time students, the 
Leitchfield seniors edited the Grayson County 
News-Gazette, a semi-weekly newspaper in 
their hometown. 

Doubling as editors and students, Miss 
Searcy and Miss Duggins discovered that their 
weeks were filled with reporting, writing and 
editing, which left little time for classes or 
studying. 

Driving from Leitchfield on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays occupied much of their time. 

After classes on Tuesdays, they each repeat- 
ed the hour-long trip between Bowling Green 
and Leitchfield for another eight to 10 hours of 
work, preparing the Wednesday edition of the 
News-Gazette. 

Production for the newspaper sometimes 
lasted until 2 or 3 a.m. They did all the layout, 
and one took the paper to Russellville about 
4:30 a.m. to be printed. They mailed the paper 
to subscribers on Wednesday and Saturday 
mornings. 

While they did all the writing, Miss Searcy 
and Miss Duggins, who became editors in June, 
did not do everything on the paper. Two type- 
setters, one proofreader and an advertising 
staff helped. 

When they first were told they would be 
editors, ‘‘we were scared to death,’”’ Miss Dug- 
gins said. 

Miss Duggins and Miss Searcy began their 
editing careers idealistically. “We were out to 
change the world,’ Miss Duggins said. 

“We wanted to show the world just how 
good we were,” Miss Searcy said. 

But they soon found the newspaper business 
to be less than perfect. Miss Searcy almost got 
the paper sued because of a story she printed, 
and Miss Duggins made a prominent mistake 
— in a front-page headline. 

The editors had their successes, too. 
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g News-Carvette 


Edna Duggins and Jenny Searcy 


Miss Duggins covered a helicopter crash at 
Nolin Lake. Despite spraying water and 50 
mile-per-hour winds caused by the helicopter 
blades, she stayed at the scene 13 hours and 
got photos of the wreckage being removed 
from the lake. 

Miss-Searcy said her job included “‘anything 
I see that needs to be done,” including writing 
most of the news stories. Miss Duggins said she 
took photographs and wrote feature stories. 

Miss Searcy and Miss Duggins have found 
that being editors is more challenging than 
holding their previous jobs at the News-Ga- 
zette as typesetter and photographer, respec- 
tively. 

In summer 1977, Miss Duggins worked as an 
intern for the paper. 

Miss Searcy had worked at the paper part 
time for six years as a typesetter and on the 
advertising staff. The journalism major’s writ- 


ing experience consisted of nothing but class- 
room assignments. 

Her promotion to editor was “‘more or less 
expected,”’ Miss Searcy said. 

Jim Allen, the paper’s editor and publisher, 
had told her that she would become editor 
when she completed her journalism courses. 

Having the same title and the same power 
sometimes caused conflict. “It would be 
unique for two people with the same authority 
not to get mad occasionally,” Miss Duggins 
said. 

Both said they would probably stay at the 
News-Gazette after they were graduated in De- 
cember. 

“Tl probably stay here until they make me 
leave,’ Miss Searcy said. “It’s my home.” 


— Vickie Stevens [_]| 


JAMES P. SCHROEDER, elec. engin. tech. 
Owensboro 

SHARON SCHWAB, elem. ed. 

Franklin 

JOHN T. SCOTT, computer sci. and bus. admin. 
Bowling Green 

BOYD SEXTON, geol. and geog. 

Campbellsville 

MAROLYN M. SHANNON, phys. ed. 

Paducah 


SHAROLYN S. SHANNON, phys. ed. 
Paducah 

STEPHEN B. SHARP, gov't. and soc. 
Owensboro 

KIM SHAW, psychology 

Owensboro 

MOHAMMAD SHEARIAN, civil engin. tech. 
Tabriz, Iran 

JUDY SHELTON, accounting 

Oakland 


SHERI SHEPHERD, secretarial admin. 
Louisville 

CHRIS SHERIDAN, advertising 
Louisville 

EDWIN SHEWCRAFT, accounting 
Fredonia 

VANA SHOCKLEY, bus. ed. 

Fountain Run 

THOMAS H. SHOEMAKE, music ed. 
Paducah 


CHRISTIE SIEM, French and sec. ed. 
Gig Harbor, Wash. 

TERRI SIEMENS, undecided 

Louisville 

ELIZABETH G. SIMON, bus. admin. 
Bowling Green 

SARAH SIMONS, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Dawson Springs 

TERRY F. SIMPSON, environmental sci. 
Marion 


HENRY SINCLAIR, bus. admin. 

Bowling Green 

KATHY L. SKAGGS, medical secretarial admin. 
Scottsville 

LINDA K. SKAGGS, mass comm. and Eng. 
Shepherdsville 

YVONNE SLAIMAN, recreation 

Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

TERRI L. SLATON, community health 
Madisonville 


NYLA W. SMALL, health care admin. 
Bowling Green 

LINDA SMART, accounting 

Louisville 

CARL E. SMITH, accounting 
Louisville 

CHARLEY SMITH, public relations 
Atlanta, Ga. 

GORDON SMITH, industrial tech. 


Bowling Green 


GREGORY J. SMITH, accounting 
Louisville 

JANET SMITH, phys. ed. 
Glasgow 

JOHN D. SMITH, phys. ed. 
Louisville 

LANA L. SMITH, elem. ed. 
Columbia 

MONA G. SMITH, commercial art 
Bowling Green 
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REBECCA J. SMITH, chemistry 
Bowling Green 

RITA SMITH, elem. ed. 

Bowling Green 

ROBERT SMITH, bus. admin. 
Paducah 

SHARON G. SMITH, bus. admin. 
Frankfort 

KENT J. SNODGRASS, bus. admin. 


Beaver Dam 


GREGORY SNOW, office admin. 

Louisville 

CHERYL SOLOMON, special ed. 
Louisville 

JACKIE D. SOUTH, bus. admin. 
Cottontown, Tenn. 

DARLENE SPARKS, agriculture 
Owensboro 

DARRELL G. SPARKS, mech. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 


CAROL F. SPEIGHT, English 

White House, Tenn. 

JEFFERSON T. SPURLOCK, broadcasting 
Nashville, Tenn. 

LUANNE K. STANLEY, dietetics and inst. admin. 
Leitchfield 

JENNIFER STAPLES, bio. and agri. 

Silver Springs, Md. 

LARRY A. STARR, agriculture 

Glasgow 


Ladies in 


waiting 

A SHORTAGE OF TOMATOES left 
several women waiting in line at a salad 
bar sponsored by Rodes-Harlin Hall. 
Cathy Correll, a Paris freshman, and 
Vicky Vencill, an Elizabethtown fresh- 
man, munch on lettuce until more top- 
pings arrive. The salad was 25 cents 
per serving and the 200 patrons had to 
supply their own plates and forks. 


— Judy Watson 


CHRISTIANNE STAUSS, biology 

Alvaton 

BRENT ST. CLAIR, industrial ed. 

Evansville, Ind. 

TONY STEELE, recreation 

Brownsville 

MILES STEENBERGEN, advertising 

Scottsville 

BECKY STEINWEG, accounting and bus. admin. 
Nickolasville 


VICKIE STEVENS, jour. and gov’t. 
Lawrenceburg 

LISA M. STEVENSON, bus. admin. 
Louisville 

JAMES W. STILES, mech. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 

NANCY A. STINEMETZ, biology 
Columbus, Ohio 

CHARLES R. STINNETT, journalism 
Lexington 


ANNE E. STITES, history 

Hopkinsville 

SANDRA STONE, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Scottsville 

CYNDIA L. STRAIN, bus. ed 

Franklin 

BRIAN STUMBO, agribusiness 

Newark, Ohio 

CHRISTINE STUMBO, accounting 
Winchester 


JOHN SUTTLES, government 
Louisville 

KATHY SWAIN, English 
Drakesboro 

VICKIE TABOR, elem. ed. 
Burbank, Ill. 


EMILY TATE, music ed. 

Bowling Green 

DONALD K. TAYLOR, math and engin. physics 
Beaver Dam 

JONI TAYLOR, biology 

Philpot 


L. ELAINE TAYLOR, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Bowling Green 

NORMAN TERRY, voc. ind. and tech. teacher ed. 
Louisville 

KERRY W. THARP, public relations 

Louisville 


CINDY THOMAS, art 

Rockfield 

MARK A. THOMPSON, engin. physics 
Drakesboro 

PAMELA D. THOMPSON, office admin. 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 
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Seniors 


Portable art 


A WALKING PIECE OF ART startled some passers-by 
when Tom Fath, a senior psychology major, carried a 
painting he had completed in art class. He said the fall wind 
gave him a few problems. 


— Ron Hoskins 


WENDY THOMPSON, elem. ed. 

Owensboro 

J. KEVIN TICHENOR, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Owensboro 

MARY M. TINGLEY, recreation 

Louisville 


JAMES A. TINIUS, phys. ed. 
New Albany, Ind. 

KATHY TIPTON, distributive ed. 
Louisville 

RONALD TIPTON, agriculture 
Portage, Ind. 


ERNEST TUBB JR., phys. ed. and health 
Nashville, Tenn. 

BEVERLY TUCKER, office admin. 
Bowling Green 

DALE TUCKER, health and safety 
Campbellsville 


JOHN TUCKER, bus. admin. 
Campbellsville 

CINDY TUDOR, home ec. ed. 
Summer Shade 

MORRIS J. TUGGLE, phys. ed. 


Henderson 


DAVID TURNER, advertising 


Henderson 

DEBBIE TURNER, gen. bus. and accounting 
Lucas 

LAURA J. TUROK, psych. and mass comm. 
Paducah 


DALE A. TURRENTINE, sociology 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

LEEANN TUSSEY, comm. health and occ. safety 
Catlettsburg 

JOHN C. UPTON, biology 


Greensburg 


KIM URBANEK, geog. and metereology 
Henderson 

WILLIAM D. VALENTINO, psychology 
Corbin 

GATHA J. VANCE, elem. ed 

Glasgow | 
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KATHY VANMETER, English 

Bee Springs 

ANNETTE VICK, social work 
Greenville 

JANET VICKERS, nursing 
Owensboro 

CHRYSTAL VINCENT, elem. ed. 
Bremen 

ROBIN VINCENT, jour. and psych. 
Louisville 


ROBBIE VINSON, community health 

Cadiz 

SHANNA WADDINGTON, psychology 
Scottsville 

CATHERINE E. WADE, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Ashland 

JOHN H. WALKER, industrial tech. 

Gallatin, Tenn. 

CURTIS R. WALL, elem. ed. 

Rockfield 


STEPHEN J. WALL, bus. admin. and ind. tech. 
Owensboro 

MICHAEL E. WALLACE, industrial tech. 

Fairdale 

BARRY R. WARD, elec. engin. tech. 

Miamisburg, Ohio 

GAYLE H. WATKINS, phys. ed. 

Franklin 

RITA L. WATKINS, commercial art and mass comm. 
Louisville 


JUDY WATSON, photojournalism 
Winter Garden, Fla. 

DENNIS L. WEBB, biology 

Bowling Green 

TINA M. WEBER, nursing 

Sturgis 

BRUCE E. WEIGEL, industrial tech. 
Louisville 

BETH WELKER, public relations 
Bowling Green 


GREG WELLS, health care admin. 
Owensboro 

MARK WELLS, biology 

Paris 

VANESSA WELLS, secretarial sci. 
Glasgow 

STEPHEN D. WENDT, env. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 

GARY WEST, industrial tech. 


Hendersonville, Tenn. 


WILLIAM T. WEST, accounting 

Portland, Tenn. 

SARA WESTFALL, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Versailles 

KEITH S. WETTIG, hist. and gov’t. 
Bowling Green 

STEVE WHEATLEY, government 
Hardinsburg 

MARY M. WHEELER, office admin. 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 


CAROLYN J. WHITE, elem. ed. 
Russell Springs 

CYNTHIA S. WHITE, elem. ed. 
Mount Hermon 

DAVID O. WHITE JR., accounting 
Bowling Green 

DONALD L. WHITE, jour. and hist. 
Hopkinsville 

KIM WHITE, gen. bus. and accounting 
Arcadia, Ind. 


WINONA R. WHITE, nursing 
Campbellsville 

WARREN WHITFIELD, bus. admin. 
Madisonville 

CAROLYN WIEBMER, recreation 
St. Charles, Ill. 

DONNA F. WIGGINS, bus. ed. 
Portland, Tenn. 

JIM WILKINS, hist. and gov't. 
Bowling Green 


ANGELA R. WILLIAMS, recreation 
Bowling Green 

DEBI WILLIAMS, speech path. 
Jamestown 

J. DAVID WILLIAMS, math 
Columbia 

MARCELLA WILLIAMS, bus. admin. 
Jamestown 

MARVA R. WILLIAMS, sociology 
Louisville 


TERESA C. WILLIAMS, elem. ed. 

Madison, Tenn. 

WANDA J. WILLIAMS, fashion merch. 
Sykesville, Md. 

MARK WILLIS, outdoor rec. 

Campbellsville 

DEBORAH K. WILLOUGHBY, speech path. 
Versailles 

KEVIN WILSON, bio. and chem. 

Bowling Green 


PATRICIA WILSON, Eng. and jour. 

Dawson Springs 

STEVE WILSON, agriculture 

Tompkinsville 

JAMES M. WIMBERLEY, broadcasting 
Louisville 

TIM WITTEN, public rel. and speech 

Louisville 

SHEILA WOODARD, medical secretarial admin. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


JAMES W. WOODS, music 

Fort Campbell 

MARK F. WRIGHT, economics 
Lexington 

SANDY WURTZ, accounting 
Paducah 

PEGGY L. WYNN, elem. ed. 
Louisville 

RICHARD K. YANN, bus. admin. 


Louisville 


EDDIE YATES, civil engin. tech. 

Hopkinsville 

JAMES R. YATES, history 

Kuttawa 

JOYCE A. YATES, comm. art and mass comm. 
Louisville 

BEVERLY YOUNG, recreation 

Hopkinsville 

IAN YOUNG, agriculture 

Radcliff 


JUDITH K. YOUNG, home ec. ed. 

Scottsville 

RITA YOUNG, interior design and tex. and cloth. merch. 
Glasgow 

ROBBI S. YOUNG, data proc. and office admin. 
Louisville 

SANDRA K. YOUNG, social work 

Bowling Green 

AYUB ZARKHAH,, civil engin. tech. 

Tabriz, Iran 
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JUNIORS _ 


Impatience. 

It’s the junior’s plague. 

“I want to get out, get a job and get married,”’ Shirley Kiper, a 20-year-old from Leitchfield, 
said. 

But there’s also a few things that juniors are in a hurry to accomplish before that last year. 

“I want to have good grades ... and to know before I get out in the big world I can serve 
people the way I should,” Ms. Kiper said. 

“A 4.0 average — that would be unusual for me,”’ John Tapscott, a 23-year-old from 
Bowling Green, said. 

‘I want to learn more in class,” Donald Miles, a 22-year-old from Louisville, said. 

But the juniors have college life almost down pat. 

“| don’t party as much. I study more,” Shirley Franklin, a 20-year-old from Hopkinsville, 
said. 

“I study more daily, not as much cramming,” Tapscott said. 

“I don’t go to huge parties anymore,”’ Mary Kuhn, a 20-year-old from Louisville, said. “I 
don’t get into as much trouble. I take school a lot more seriously.”’ C1 


DEBBIE ACREE, Summer Shade 
CARLA AGUANNO, Fort Campbell 
JAN ALEXANDER, Burkesville 
SANDY ALFORD, Bowling Green 
STEVEN M. ALLGEIER, Louisville 
SUSAN D. ALLGOOD, Custer 
MIKE ALVEY, Leitchfield 

CHUCK AMOS, Clinton 

SHERRY G. ANDERSON, Glasgow 


EMEKA B. ANENE, Nigeria 

TOM ANGSTEN, Southfield, Mich. 

RHONDA ARMES, Leitchfield 

BRYAN L. ARMSTRONG, Bowling Green 

JAMES S. ARNOLD, Perryville 

JOSEPH R. ARNOLD, Louisville 

BRENT C. ARRITT, Upper Saddle River, N.J. 

SONYA R. ASH, Louisville 

| KATHY ASHBY, Russellville 


| CURTIS ATKINS JR., Radcliff 

| RICKIE ATWELL, Greensburg 

| TAMMY ATWOOD, Franklin 

| TERRI AUKERMAN, Shelbyville 

| KATHLEEN AUTREY, Benton 
PHOEBE BABER, Maysville 
J KERRY BAGGETT, White House, Tenn. 
- LINDA F. BAKER, Greensburg 
NORRIS BAKER JR., Bowling Green 


DEETTE BANUCHI, Bowling Green 

BRENDA BARNETTE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
THOMAS J. BASSETT, Willoughby Hills, Ohio 
DAVID L. BATES, Alvaton 

DEAN BATES, Bowling Green 

JUDY L. BEAN, Bowling Green 

PAM BEASLEY, Morehead City, N.C. 
ARCHIE BECK, Russellville 

HAMID BEHZADNIA, Tabriz, Iran 


CLARENCE T. BELL Il, Bowling Green 
LAWRENCE T. BELL, Owensboro 
LESA BELL, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
PAMELA A. BELT, Springfield, Tenn. 
ANNETTE BENNETT, Hardinsburg 
KIRBY BENNETT, Maysville 

WILMA L. BENSON, New Albany, Ind. 

DEBORAH K. BENTLEY, Gamaliel 
RODNEY J. BERRY, Greensburg 


STEVE BEST, Elizabethtown 

BEVERLY BINNION, Goodlettsville, Tenn. 
MICHAEL J. BIZER, Fort Knox 

TOM BLACK, Central City 

MIKE BLACKWOOD, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
PAMELA BLANKENSHIP, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
JANET BOARMAN, Williamsburg, Va. 

DENNIS BOND, Russellville 

BEVERLY J. BONSEE, Bowling Green 


SUSAN J. BOTTS, Versailles 

MELISSA H. BOUCHER, Scottsville 

JULIE A. BRADFORD, Bowling Green 

ANGIE BRADLEY, Fort Campbell 

ERIN BRADY, Louisville 

PATRICIA BRATTON, Youngstown, Ohio 

DAVID BRENNAN, Rock Island, Ill. 

SALLY L. BRENZEL, Jeffersontown 
SUSIE BRIDGEWATER, Bowling Green 


Juniors 


SHERYL A. BRISBY, Morganfield 
DARRELL BRITT, Glasgow 

MARY BRITT, Glasgow 

JEFFREY BROUGHTON, Scottsville 
CINDY J. BROWN, Cave City 
RICHARD M. BROWN, Franklin 
ROBIN BROWN, Shelbyville 

STAN BROWN, Central City 
LAURA D. BRUNER, London 


ELIZABETH I. BRYANT, Calhoun 
MARY BRYANT, Philpot 

LYNN BUCHANAN, Bowling Green 
MIKE BUEKER, Bowling Green 
JOHN T. BURCH II, New York, N.Y. 
MICHAEL D. BURKE, Lexington 
MAUREEN T. BURNS, Louisville 
BILLIE J. BUSBY II, Radcliff 

DAN K. BUSELMEIER, Decatur, Ga. 


RICKY BUSH, Austin 

GAIL V. BUSSUM, Henderson 

SUE BUTLER, Owensboro 

NANCY BYRD, Cave City 

RITA CAMPBELL, Columbia 
CAROLYN CAPPS, Burkesville 

AVA M. CARLOTTA, Florence 

MIKE CARPENTER, Louisville 

STEVEN CARPENTER, Coshocton, Ohio 


JON C. CARR, Louisville 

BARBARA A. CARTER, Crestwood 
CAROLYN S. CARTER, Leitchfield 
LINDA CARTER, Tompkinsville 
VONDEL CARTER, Tompkinsville 
SUSAN E. CASH, Albany 

RUSS CAUSEY, Bowling Green 
KELLEY CHANDLER, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JEFFRY CHASTAIN, Evansville, Ind. 


STEVE CHERRY, Bowling Green 
SHAWN CHILDERS, Morgantown 
JEAN A. CHINN, Utica 

RHONDA CHURCHILL, Bardstown 
JULIE CLARK, Louisville 

KAREN CLARK, Center 

MIKE CLARK, Bowling Green 
LEANNE CLASBY, Bowling Green 
DEBBIE CLEMENTS, Clay 


MARY K. CLOUD, Danville 

TOMMY COCANOUGHER, Perryville 
KAREN COHRON, Rochester, Mich. 
BETTY C. COLE, Cottontown, Tenn. 
CHERYL COLE, Bowling Green 
MARK L. COLE, Monticello 

MIKE E. COLLIER, Saint Joseph, Mich. 
ELAINE COLLINS, Burlington 
PATRICIA COLLINS, Glens Fork 


TERESA COMBS, Beaver Dam 

SHEREN COMPTON, Bowling Green 

JANE CONLEY, Nashville, Tenn. 

PAM CONLEY, Paintsville 

SHIRLEY CONNER, Oak Grove 

GEORGE W. CONNOR, Lexington 
CHARLOTTE E. COOK, Mount Eden 
SHERYL L. COOK, Bowling Green 
ALLISON L. COOKE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


DAVID COOKE, Anchorage 

LESLIE COOKE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
CAROLYN B. COOKSIE, Glensfork 
BILLY E. COOPER, Bowling Green 
PATTY C. CORBIN, Milltown 
JENNIFER L. CORNELL, Gallatin, Tenn. 
SHERRY CORNELL, Pembroke 
DENISE CORNETT, Erlanger 

JIM COSTELLO, Bowling Green 


Hunt and pick 


CHOOSING between about 3,700 classes is no easy 
task. Adrianne Ralls, Carmen Giles and Regina Giles try 
to do just that at spring semester registration in Diddle 
Arena. The three are from Hopkinsville, and the 
Gileses are sisters. 


— Harold Sinclair 
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Juniors 


CATHY COUNTZLER, Greenville 
KAREN COVETTS, Lewisport 
FORD COWHERD JR., Elkton 

CYNTHIA A. COX, Gamaliel 
GEORGE CRADY, Bowling Green 

MARGIE CRAMER, Mount Laurel, N.J. 
JACK CRAVENS, Brentwood, Tenn. 

JOHN DALLAS, Paducah 

MIKE DAME, Owensboro 


STEVE DAUGHERTY, Lexington 
CHARLES DAVIS, Hopkinsville 
GREG A. DAVIS, Louisville 

ROSE M. DAVIS, Burkesville 
DWIGHT DEDMON, Bowling Green 
LORI DEFOOR, Merrillville, Ind. 
CHARLIE DELACEY, Owensboro 
MARK DENNING, Cross Plains, Tenn. 
SHEILA DENNIS, Upton 


SHERRY DEVASHER, Glasgow 

DEAN DILLEY, Greenville 

LYNNE DIXON, Nashville, Tenn. 
KATHRYN DODD, New Albany, Ind. 
RANDY DONALDSON, Nashville, Tenn. 
DEBBIE DORRIS, Gallatin, Tenn. 

MARK DORTH, Owensboro 

RUTH M. DOUGHERTY, Nashville, Tenn 
CHARLES M. DRAKE, Morgantown 


Blackeyed beauty 


A GIANT SNOWWOMAN vas an afternoon project for 
several students outside Bates-Runner Hall Feb. 7. Martha 
Beck, a Louisville junior, plants coal for eyes, and Phil 
Cole, a food services employee, helps work on the body. A 
Feb. 6 snowstorm left five inches on the campus, and 
classes were called off the next day. 


— Harold Sinclair 


MICHAEL DRAPER, Fort Thomas 
DANIEL J. DRESEL, Muldraugh 
TINA A. DREYER, Edgewood 
DEBBIE DUKES, Madison, Tenn. 
JEANELL DURHAM, Owensboro 
MICHAEL EDMONDS, Bronx, N.Y 
THERESAL G. EDMONDS, Glasgow 
MARY J. ELMORE, Middlesboro 
JANICE EMMICK, Lewisport 


LIBBY ENGLAND, Edmonton 
PAMELA J. ENGLAND, Louisville 
PAM ERTNER, Portland, Tenn. 
SUSAN J. ESHBACK, Broadway, N.J. 
GINGER FAITH, Lebanon, Tenn. 
ROBIN FAITH, Owensboro 

RONALD FARAGO, Farmingdale, N.Y. 
JONI L. FARLEY, Franklin 
LAVONNA L. FELTS, Bowling Green 


KATHY FERRY, Canton, Ohio 
BRYAN FINKBONE, Bowling Green 
KATHY FLANARY, Lexington 
CREED FLEENOR, Bowling Green 
SUE FLORY, Lambertville, Mich. 
LEE FORST, Louisville 

MICHAEL FOSTER, Fairdale 

JOEY FOWLER, Magnolia 
KENNETH L. FOX, Nassau, Bahamas 


THERESA L. FRANKLIN, Hopkinsville 
MELINDA FREER, Owensboro 

MARK W. FROEDGE, Edmonton 

STEVEN J. FULLER, Bowling Green 

DIANE GAILBREATH, Brandenburg 

MARY E. GALLOWAY, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
CYNTHIA A. GARD, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
CONNIE L. GARDNER, Tompkinsville 
TERRY J. GARDNER, Bowling Green 


ROBERTA S. GARMON, Burkesville 
ALISON GARRETT, Auburn 

PHILLIP A. GARRETT, Cottontown, Tenn. 
STANLEY L. GAUS, Fairdale 

TOM GEBHART, Fort Mitchell 

DAWN GEISLER, Louisville 

DIANE GENTRY, Mount Hermon 

TIM GILL, Stanford 

KERRY GIVEN, Alvaton 


ALECIA GLIDEWELL, Campbellsville 
TONY GLORE, Louisville 

FELIPE E. GOMEZ. Laureles, Colombia 
JOSE A. GOMEZ, Medellin, Colombia 
JANE GOODIN, Lebanon 

JAMES GOVER, Monticello 

LISA GRANTZ, Louisville 

DONNA C. GRAVES, Fairplay 
BRYAN GRAY, Louisville 


DAVID F. GRAY, Bowling Green 
MARTILLA S. GRAY, Hardinsburg 
WILLIE R. GRAY, Harlan 

MARY T. GREENWELL, Lebanon 
RON GRENKO, Troy, Ohio 

PAUL J. GRIFFITHS, Winchester 
LINDA GRISH, Clinton, N.J. 
ALISA A. GUFFEY, Bowling Green 
ERIC V. HABERMEHL, Shelbyville 


MARK HACKLER, Russell 

PATRICIA L. HALCOMB, Radcliff 

CINDY HALL, Auburn 

TIMOTHY D. HAMMER, Tompkinsville 
DEBORAH HANCOCK, Greenville 
KATHLEEN H. HANCOCK, Bowling Green 
CAROLYN HANDLEY, Prospect 

JULIE L. HANSON, Park City 

TRACEY L. HARDESTY, Benton 


LONNIE L. HARDIN, LaGrange 
JAMES E. HARGROVE, Milton 
KAREN HARLIN, Gamaliel 
MARK HARLOW, Louisville 
BOB HARRER, Hawesville 
BRENT M. HARRIS, Somerset 
GERRY L. HARRIS, Lexington 
ERIC G. HASSLER, Liberty, Ind. 
PAT HAUGH, Trafalgar, Ind. 


DAVID W. HAWES, Owensboro 

JUNE HAYCRAFT, Bowling Green 
CHRIS HAYDEN, Bowling Green 
HUGH B. HEATER, Bowling Green 
SCOTTIE HEATH, Adolphus 

DINAH HEFFINGTON, Franklin 

TOM HEINZE, Glenview, Ill. 

GLENN HENDON, Bowling Green 
JAMES M. HENDRICKS, Jeffersontown 


DEB L. HERTELENDY, Louisville 
MARK D. HILL, Louisville 
THERESA HILL, Scottsville 
SHARON L. HOAGLAND, Louisville 
DEBBIE HOBSON, Salem, Ind. 
JUDY M. HODGES, Tompkinsville 
STEVEN H. HOLLIS, Cincinnati, Ohio 
LARRY HOLLON, Louisville 

DAVID HOLT, Sturgis 


PAUL HOOKS, Cadiz 

DEANNA HOPPER, Bowling Green 
BARBARA M. HOUSTON, Bowling Green 
JACQUE HOWE, Speedway, Ind. 

GAYLE HOWLETT, Auburn 

DIANNA HUBBARD, Louisville 

JON C. HUEBSCHMAN, Evanston, Ind. 
KELLY L. HUGHES, Tulsa, Okla. 

PAM HUGHES, Hopkinsville 


TIMOTHY D. HUME, Tompkinsville 
JAMES F. HUNT, Tompkinsville 
SHARON L. HUNTON, Torrance, Calif. 
BRAD HUTTON, Elizabethtown 
GRETA IMWIEHE, Louisville 

NASSER A. IPAYE, Lagos, Nigeria 
JEFF JACKSON, Franklin 

REGINALD JACKSON, Oak Grove 
HOWARD JAMES JR., Harrodsburg 
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| CYNTHIA A. JANES, Elizabethtown 
JOSE R. JAUREGUE, Bowling Green 

MARGARET L. JENKINS, Harrodsburg 

WILLIAM D. JENKINS, Danville 

BRENDA JOHNSON, Rockfield 

DONNIE R. JOHNSON, Greenville 

MARGARET JOHNSON, Guthrie 

ROSALYN A. JOHNSON, Danville 

TARA M. JOHNSON, Louisville 


ANGELA M. JOINER, Franklin 

LYNDA JONES, Nashville, Tenn 

STEPHEN JONES, Willsburg 

WILLIAM J. JORDAN, Bowling Green 
ZUHAIR JWEIHAN, Amman, Jordan 
WAYNE KAELIN, Owensboro 

FARIDOON KAMIRIM, Tehran, Iran 
GHODRATOLLAH KARIMIAN, Ahwaz, Iran 
JEFFREY L. KAUTZ, Bowling Green 


DAVID P. KEACH, Hopkinsville 
JOHN C. KEELE, Louisville 
SHEILA KELLEY, Franklin 

JIM KELLY, Russellville 

LISA M. KENNEDY, Louisville 
KAREN KERR, Valley Station 
MARKITA KEY, Glendale 
MILDRED A. KILLIAN, Owensboro 
SHIRLEY L. KIPER, Leitchfield 


SAUNDRA T. KIRBY, Louisville 
ROSEMARY KIRK, Philpot 

AMY KLARER, Jeffersontown 
ELIZABETH A. KLEIN, Hopkinsville 
DARYL KNAUER, Fort Thomas 
BARRY A. KNIGHT, Elizabethtown 
PATTI KRAUS, Calhoun 

SCOTT KUEGEL, Owensboro 
JOHN F. KUNZ JR., Marlton, N.J. 


LINDA LANE, Lebanon, Tenn. 

JOYCE LAUBENHEIMER, Cocwa Beach, Fla. 
D. CHARLES LAWLESS, Owensboro 

BETH LAWSON, Springfield, Tenn. 
MATTHEW D. LAYER, Stanford 

ROBERTA L. LEACH, Hartford 

HAROLD LEE, Campbellsville 

KENNEY R. LEE, Bowling Green 

KAREN LENTZ, Bowling Green 


TONY LESLIE, Bardstown 

CAROL J. LESSLEY, Bowling Green 

VIRGINIA T. LESTER, Harrodsburg 

SHELDON LIGHTSY, Louisville 

| TERRI L. LIKENS, Burlington 
| LISA LINDENSCHMIDT, Newburgh, Ind. 
SUSAN LINDSEY, Glasgow 

NANCY LITCHFIELD, Cadiz 

DON LIVERS, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TIM LIVINGSTON, Bowling Green 
MARGARET A. LOFTIS, Glasgow 
ATHENA J. LOGAN, Bowling Green 
GLENDA H. LOGAN, Bowling Green 
NANCY LOHMAN, Louisville 


DENNIS R. LONG, Lewisport 

MARLINE LONG, Eminence 

VINCE LOPOLITO, Westchester, Pa. 

TIMOTHY LOVELL, Dawson Springs 

| MARK S. LOVELY, Cadiz 


YVETTE D. LUCAS, Louisville 
'} MELINDA H. LYNCH, Bowling Green 
| SUSAN MAGERS, Smiths Grove 
}| CHARLES P. MAHONEY, Fort Mitchell 
LAURA A. MAHONEY, Louisville 


ROGER MALONE, Louisville 
MICHAEL C. MANGUS, Louisville 
MIKE S. MARLOW, California 
DEENA S. MARTIN, Boonville, Ind. 
KAREN E. MARTIN, Louisville 


KEITH MARTIN, Bowling Green 
PATRICIA S. MARTIN, Scottsville 
PAUL E. MARTIN, Lexington 
TERRY MARTIN, Russellville 
ELLIE MATHENY, Madisonville 


DANIEL MATHESON, Decatur, Ill. 
JACK MATTHEWS, Morganfield 

CAROL MCANINCH, Bethelridge 
MARYANNE R. MCCAULLEY, Louisville 
JUDY MCCLANAHAN, Springfield, Tenn. 


MARY L. MCCLEESE, Bowling Green 

THOMAS R. MCCLENDON, Russell Springs 

DORIS E. MCCORMICK, Bowling Green 

JOHN M. MCDONALD, Greenville 
GARY L. MCFARLAND, Owensboro 
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SUSAN F. MCGINNIS, Hopkinsville 
GEORGIANNA MCKOIN, Gallatin, Tenn. 
AUDREY P. MCLEAN, Fort Knox 
KEVIN MCREYNOLDS, Russellville 
WALTER MCTHENNY, Melbourne, Fla. 
LEAH MEAD, Keokuk, lowa 

JOSEPH E. MEDLEY, Elizabethtown 
MARTY R. MEFFORD, Hawesville 
TREVA N. MERIDETH, Park City 


NORMAN MERRICK, Nancy 

S. MARTINA MIDDLETON, Henderson 
DONALD A. MILES JR., Louisville 
CHUCK MILLER, Vincennes, Ind. 
DAVID T. MILLER, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
GREGORY MILLER, Martinsville, Va. 
JOSEPH R. MILLER, Bowling Green 

R. CRAIG MINOR, Bowling Green 
CATHY A. MITCHELL, Bowling Green 


DONNA MITCHELL, Lewisport 
JEANNIE MONTGOMERY, Winchester 
CRAIG B. MOORE, Louisville 

GARY MOORE, Bowling Green 
RUDOLPH MOORE, Nashville, Tenn. 
TONIA C. MOORE, Louisville 

WALLY MOORE, Bowling Green 
JAMES MOORHATCH, Louisville 
CORNELIA A. MORGAN, Glasgow 


SHERYL S. MORGAN, Bowling Green 
CATHY A. MORRIS, Louisville 
LESLIE S. MORROW, Newburgh, Ind. 
KENNETH J. MORTON, Louisville 
BECKY MOSELEY, Columbia 
DEBBIE MOUSER, Horse Cave 
ANTONIA M. MUDD, Louisville 
LAURA L. MULLINS, Louisville 

SUE A. MURRAY, Augusta 


SHERRY MUSGRAVE, Owensboro 
ALI NAJAFI, Ramhormoz, Iran 
JANET NASH, Vine Grove 

LAURA NATION, Owensboro 
SHERREE NATIONS, Lake Wales, Fla. 
PAUL NEFF, Hardinsburg 

BARRY B. NEWTON, Sebree 
MARSHA NICHOLS, Glasgow 
THOMAS J. NORD, Dale, Ind. 


LISA NORRIS, Louisville 

SUSAN C. O’DANIEL, Louisville 
JOANE OSBORNE, Bowling Green 
KAREN OSBORNE, Owensboro 
SUE C. OSBORNE, Bowling Green 
KAY OVERBEY, Calvert City 
KAREN D. OWEN, Princeton 
COBY OWENS, Bowling Green 
LISA OWENS, Versailles 


Running water 


ARCHES OF WATER adorn the football field as Jack Washington 
and Kevin Dildy run around the track early in the fall semester. 
Both are members of the basketball team. 


— Scott Robinson 
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Juniors 


ROBERT A. OWENS, Radcliff 

PATRICK PADRON, Bowling Green 

TANA PALMER, Scottsville 

KEENAN PAWLEY, Louisville 

JENIFER K. PAYNE, Owensboro 

DOROTHY PAZDAN, LaGrange Highlands, Ill. 
BONNIE PEDIGO, Cave City 

SCOTT PELFREY, Lexington 

TONY PEPPER, Campbellsville 


JOHN C. PERKINS JR., Bowling Green 
KYLE PERKINS, Corbin 

DONNIE PERRY, Greensburg 

STAN PETERIE, Bowling Green 
LEONARD PHILLIPS, Roswell, Ga. 
TERRY PHILLIPS, Henderson 

VICKI PHILLIPS, Falls of Rough 
DANNY PICKERRELL, Louisville 
KAREN PICKWICK, Louisville 


DARELL PIERCE, Louisville 

EMILY PIERCE, Leitchfield 
YVONNE M. PLEASANT, Fort Knox 
TERRY POLLEY, Upton 

ALBERT C. PORTER, Louisville 
CHERYL J. POTTER, Bowling Green 
DALE POTTS, Elizabethtown 

KEITH POWERS, Middletown 
BRENT PRICE, Bowling Green 


Fris(beat) 


WITH HIS FEET propped up and a 
Frisbee for a hat, Bobby Speakman, a 
Frisbee team member, rests after 
throwing for hours. The Hodgenville ju- 
nior was practicing for a match with the 
University of Kentucky Frisbee team. 


BRENT PRIDDY, Louisville 

MARY L. PROCTOR, Lexington 
RAMONA PYLE, Hopkinsville 
SHARON RADFORD, Burkesville 
SHELIA RADFORD, Burkesville 
DIANE RAEF, Lexington 

ROBBIE RAGGARD, Louisville 
THOMAS B. RAGLAND, Louisville 
MICHEAL D. RALSTON, Louisville 


KIMBERLY J. RATCLIFF, Rochester, Mich. 
VALERIE RAVENSCRAFT, Hebron 
SONIA M. RAY, Brandenburg 

PATRICIA D. REASONOVER, Franklin 
SHARON REED, Bardstown 

LORETTA RENFROW, Canevville 

PERRY D. REVLETT, Owensboro 
DANIEL M. REYNOLDS, Scottsville 

SONIA A. REYNOLDS, Bowling Green 


TONY RHEA, Bowling Green 

TONY G. RHOADES, Central City 
RALPH E. RICE JR., Louisville 
SHERRI RIGGS, Alvaton 

BARRY RIGGSBEE, Indianapolis, Ind. 
LARRY W. RIGSBY, Bondville 
ALICE M. RILEY, Bardstown 
MICHAEL H. RISEN, Greensburg 
CHRISTINE ROBBINS, Fordsville 


DIANE ROBE, Bowling Green 

KAREN ROBERTS, Franklin 

RUSSELL S. ROBERTS, Paintsville 
MARSHA L. ROBERTSON, Murray 
CYNTHIA A. ROBINSON, Evansville, Ind 
LUCRETIA ROBINSON, Greenville 

KIM D. ROBISON, Louisville 

JANE ROGERS, Owensboro 

RONALD D. ROSE, Haze! Green 


SANDY ROSO, Crestwood 
RHONDA C. ROUTT, Bowling Green 
KAREN J. ROY, Russell Springs 
PATRICIA G. ROYAL, Owensboro 
MALINDA A. RUDD, Salyersville 
BECKY RUTLEDGE, Danville 
JUDY K. RYAN, Mount Washington 
SCOTT A. SANDERS, Owensboro 
MARK SCHAFTLEIN, Louisville 


RONALD SCHILDKNECHT, Louisville 
KARLA SCHLENSKER, Milltown, Ind. 
ANNE C. SCHMIDT, Jasper, Ind. 
MARCIA H. SCHULTE, Bellevue 


DONNA L. SCHUSTER, Louisville 
RICK SCHUSTER, Cudahy, Wis. 
CAROL SCHWEGMAN, Richmond, Ind. 
ANN SCOTT, Vine Grove 


CHERYL SCOTT, Columbia 
JOE SCOTT, Paducah 

LEANN SCOTT, Bowling Green 
LYNN SCOTT, Albany 


ROBERT W. SCOTT, Cave City 

TIM SEARS, Somerset 

MARGARET A. SELEMS, Montague, N.J. 
CYNTHIA SEXTON, Scottsville 


DAVID I. SHADOWEN, Bowling Green 
NANCY SHAFFER, Orlinda, Tenn. 
REGINALD G. SHANKS, Rumsey 
STUART SHANNON, Alvaton 


ABDUL H. SHARIATZADEH, Tehran, Iran 
PAMELA SHAVER, Central City 

LYNN SHEARER, Somerset 

SHELIA SHELTON, Glasgow 


ALLEN SHIPP, Louisville 

DEBORAH R. SHOEMAKER, Russellville 
FREDA F. SHORT, Park City 

CHERYL SHRADER, LaGrange 


JAY W. SHRODE III, Sebree 
SHERRIE SHULER, Owensboro 
JOSEPH K. SHUMATE, Louisville 
HAL SHUNK, Euclid, Ohio 


MARK A. SIEGFRIED, Fort Knox 
GALE SINGLETON, Owensboro 
SHARON SKAGGS, Hodgenville 
SUZETTE M. SKOLKA, Plainfield, N.J. 
MILA M. SLEDGE, Alvaton 

CHERRY K. SMITH, Mount Herman 
DONNA J. SMITH, Louisville 
JOLETTA SMITH, Horse Cave 
MICHAEL S. SMITH, Louisville 


TIMOTHY L. SMITH, Owensboro 
DAN SMITHHISLER, Harper, Kan. 
LAURA G. SNAPP, Mattoon, Ill. 
SANDRA K. SPARKS, Elizabethtown 
GLORIA SPURGEON, Bradley, III 
SAUNDRA L. STAFFORD, Symsonia 
BRIGGS P. STAHL, Rockfield 
MARY STARKS, Oakland, Calif. 
LARRY STARNES, Sweeden 
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CONNIE J. STEPHENS, Center 
KRISANN STEPHENS, Pellville 

GREG STICKLER, Louisville 

JANET STINSON, Scottsville 
PRISCILLA STINSON, Franklin 

EDDY R. STOCKTON, Albany 
DEBORAH L. STOKES, Nashville, Tenn. 
BARBARA STONER, Pineville 

BOB STONER, Pineville 


CHUCK STRADER, Bowling Green 
SHEA STRADER, Greenville 

MARK STRANEY, Brandenburg 
DENISE STURGEON, Horse Cave 
STEVE SUMMERS, Russellville 
KELLEY A. SWALLOW, Owensboro 
CHRIS SWANBERG, Henderson 
GREG SWANSON, Silver Spring, Md. 
MARGANN TABOR, Scottsville 


TERRI TAPP, Henderson 

TERRI C. TARRANTS, Drakesboro 
CARLOS TATUM, Central City 

C. J. TAYLOR, Henderson 

NEIL TAYLOR II, Munfordville 
SUSAN K. TAYLOR, Bowling Green 
ALLEN TAYS, Bowling Green 
MARY D. TEATER, Lexington 
BETSY TERRELL, Louisville 


GENEVIEVE A. THIES, Fort Thomas 
DEBORAH A. THOMAS, Madisonville 
DONALD P. THOMAS, Oak Grove 
PETER A. THOMAS, Louisville 
SANDRA THOMAS, Mount Holly, N.J. 
SCOTT THOMAS, Bowling Green 
STEPHEN J. THOMAS, Bowling Green 
BETTY THOMPSON, Bowling Green 
CATHY J. THURMOND, Franklin 


PHILIP A. TOMS, Park City 

DAVID TRAVIS, Owensboro 

JEAN L. TRAVIS, Nashville, Tenn. 
VICKI J. TUTTLE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
PAMELA G. UNDERWOOD, Buffalo 
KEITH R. VANDER, Louisville 
VALERIE VANEATON, Bowling Green 
TERRI VINCENT, Brownsville 

JOYCE VOLLMER, Fort Mitchell 


DEBRA V. WADE, Owensboro 
DENISE M. WAGNER, Dawson Springs 

JEAN WAGNER, Jeffersontown 

MELANIE WALD, Nashville, Tenn. 

ROBIN WALKER, Madisonville 

MICHAEL L. WALLACE, Kingston Springs, Tenn. 
JOSEPH L. WALTERS, Greensburg 

CARRIE WARNER, Bloomfield 

PAUL L. WATKINS, Frankfort 


KIM WATROUS, Bowling Green 

BEV WATSON, Leitchfield 

KAREN WATTS, Bowling Green 

STEVE WEAFER, Bowling Green 

DAVID S. WEATHERFORD, Campbelisville 
VALERIE WEAVER, Bowling Green 

JANIS K. WELLS, Lewisburg 

CYNTHIA S. WENDT, Bowling Green 
LAURA WHALEN, Greensboro, N.C. 


KATHY WHEAT, Auburn 

CAROL WHEELER, Lamb 

RICKY L. WHEELER, Hodgenville 
ROBERT A. WHITAKER, Owensboro 
IRVIN WHITE, Hopkinsville 

JIM WHITE, Tompkinsville 

PHYLLIS WHITSON, Greenville 
GEORGIA WIGHTMAN, Owensboro 
ARTYE WILLIAMS, Louisville 


JUDY WILLIAMS, Glendale 

KIMBERLY WILLIAMS, Paducah 

SHARRI WILLIAMS, Albany, Ga. 

BETTY G. WILLOUGHBY, Scottsville 
DEBORAH E. WILMORE, Gallatin, Tenn. 
DEBRA L. WILSON, Radcliff 

GREGORY A. WILSON, Columbus, Ga. 
TAMMIE J. WITTY, Glasgow 

JEANNE K. WOODALL, Hendersonville, Tenn 


NANCY M. WOODS, Garfield 

LEE A. WOOLDRIDGE, Louisville 

KRIS WORTHINGTON, Bowling Green 
DONNA L. WRIGHT, Louisville 

TONA L. WRIGHT, Greenville 
DOUGLAS G. YOECKEL, Bowling Green 
MARY M. YOUNG, Elkton 

LINDA YOUNKIN, Louisville 

MARIA S. ZABORONAK, Louisville 


Spare time 


BOWLING helped Danny McCloud, a Bowling Green ju- 
nior, take his mind off spring semester registration. The 
business administration major took advantage of the alley 
on the fourth floor of Downing University Center. 


— Mark Tucker 


SOPHOMORES 


They’re stuck in the middle. 
The newness of college has worn off, but graduation isn’t in sight. For sophomores, there 
are two more years of classes to look forward to. 
But they can relish in the fact that they know what to expect from the university, and that 
they don’t have to worry about jobs or graduate school. 
They can look back on what they’ve learned. 
“You know the campus, the people and you don’t go home as much,”’ 19-year-old Lisa 
| Smith said. 
| “You know the system better and how it works,’ Tracey Capsel, a 21-year-old from | 
Louisville, said. | 
And, as said by Ms. Smith, perhaps the best lesson of all is “I’ve learned how to wash 
clothes.” L1 


ABBASNEZHAD ABDOLRAHIM, Bowling Green 
JUDY ABNEY, Calhoun 

SCOTT ADAMS, Munfordville 

SHERRY ADAMS, Elkton 

BETSY AGEE, Cottontown, Tenn. 

KERRY ALLEN, Cadiz 

VIVIAN M. ALLEN, Sebree 

JOY ALLENDER, Fort Mitchell 

VICTORIA ALLISON, Russellville 


ABDULLAH AL-MALKI, Bowling Green 

JOSE L. ALONZO, Carrizal, Venezuela 

MONICA ALVEY, Clarkson 

TERI AMATO, Bowling Green 

SHEILA ANDERSON, Auburn 

TONIA Y. ANTHONY, Gallatin, Tenn. 

MICHAEL A. AOUN, Florissant, Mo. 

TRACY T. ARFLIN II, Fort Knox 

} KATHY ASKEW, Morgantown 


| GEORGE BACHERT, Fern Creek 
| KENNY BAGGETT, White House, Tenn. 
\| VICKIE BAINES, Jeffersonville, Ind. 
i SHERRY A. BAIRD, Louisville 
| LISA BAKER, Bowling Green 
i CHESTER BALDWIN, Livermore 
|| KIMBERLY L. BALL, Worthville 
| KATHY BALLARD, Louisville 
SHERRY BALLARD, Louisville 


PHIL BARNETT, Bowling Green 
TIMOTHY M. BARRON, Henderson 
NANCY BASHAM, Hawesville 

GINA BATES, Bowling Green 

JUDY BEARD, Hartford 

KEVIN BECKMAN, Louisville 

A. BROOKS BELL, Springfield, Tenn. 
| GEORGE S. BELL, Allensville 
| REBECCA BELL, Hopkinsville 


I SANDY BELT, Sullivan 
MAURY BENNETT, Hartford 
RALPH BERGMANN, Louisville 
| MARY K. BERST, Birmingham, Ala. 
THOMAS A. BESHEAR, Dawson Springs 

DEBBIE BEST, Owensboro 

BECKY BICKERS, New Castle 

JOY BILLINGSLEY, Glasgow 

DARRELL BIRD, Elizabethtown 


BEVERLY BISHOP, Glasgow 
CHARLES A. BLAIR, Columbus, Ohio 
BILL BLINCOE, Owensboro 

STEVE BOEHM, Louisville 
MOHAMMAD BOKA, Ahwaz, Iran 
JANET BOLLE, Richmond, Ind. 
SCOTT B. BOSSERT, Clarence, N.Y. 
SHERRY L. BOWEN, Hodgenville 
KAREN BOWLIN, Bowling Green 


DOUG BOYLES, Bowling Green 

RICHARD A. BOZARTH, Hartford 

MELINDA F. BOZE, Bethpage, Tenn. 

ANTHONY BRADSHAW, Louisville 

STEVE BRANDON, Rome, Ga. 

ALLISON BRANTLEY, Louisville 

KATHY BRINEGAR, Salvisa 

4 GINGER BRIZENDINE, Owensboro 
PAM BRODARICK, Louisville 


Sophomores 


— Harold Sinclair 


WILLIAM C. BROSCHE, Woodburn 
ANTHONY M. BROWN, Crofton, Md. 
PAULA BROWN, Tompkinsville 

SERITA C. BROWN, Beaver Dam 
MATTHEW W. BUCKLEY, Bridgeville, Pa. 
JIM BUCKNER, Franklin 

MARY J. BURNS, Auburn 

DEBRA J. BUTLER, Tompkinsville 
CATHERINE C. CALDWELL, Nashville, Tenn. 


STEPHEN L. CALLIS, Cottontown, Tenn 
W. CASEY CALLIS, Owensboro 
ELIZABETH L. CALLOWAY, Louisville 
DIANA CAMP, Lawton, Okla. 

BECKY CAMPBELL, Winchester 
SUSAN E. CAMPBELL, Versailles 
TRACY L. CAPSEL, Louisville 

BOBBI J. CARBY, Utica 

KITTY CAREY, Louisville 


DEBORAH B. CARNEY, White House, Tenn. 
JAMES G. CARR JR., Rockfield 

ANN CARTER, Glasgow 

KATHLEEN L. CARTER, Owensboro 

PAM CARTER, Glasgow 

PATRICIA G. CARTER, Hawesville 
RHONDA K. CARY, Burkesville 

PAULA G. CASSADY, Park City 

TERRIE CASTLE, Albany 


JULIE CHAMBERS, Owensboro 

VIVIAN R. CHAMBERS, Morganfield 
RONICA CHANCEY, Madison, Tenn. 
PAUL CHAPMAN, East Bridgewater, Mass. 
LAURA CHATARI, Louisville 

KATHY M. CHATELAIN, Louisville 
SANDE K. CHERRY, Bowling Green 
NORMA CHILDRESS, Morgantown 
BECKEY CLARK, Monticello 


DONNA L. CLARK, Versailles 
LISA D. CLARK, Greensburg 
SANDRA W. CLEMENTS, Glasgow 
ANGELA COCKREL, Oakland 
ANNA M. COFFEY, Cave City 
TINA COLBURN, Calvert City 
JEFF COLE, Millwood 

ROSALYN COLE, Louisville 
SHEILA COLE, Hartford 


TUWANDA COLEMAN, Cadiz 
MARYBETH COLES, Bowling Green 
BOBBIE A. COLLETT, Valley Station 
HOLLIS COLLIER, LaFayette, Ga. 
AL COLLINS JR., Hopkinsville 
STEPHANIE M. COLLINS, Louisville 
JAMES C. COMBS, Pineville 

MARK G. COMPTON, Louisville 
SHARON CONNER, Oak Grove 


LISSA CONRADI, Milford, Ohio 

JANET L. COOK, Central City 

SCOTT A. COOMES, Owensboro 
DEBBIE COOTS, Allensville 
CHRISTOPHER M. COPAS, Dayton, Ohio 
JEFF COPPAGE, Dundee 

JOSEPH D. COPPAGE, Hartford 

JANE CORNELIUS, Russellville 

JILL COSBY, Bowling Green 


MERA S. COSSEY, Cadiz 
RHONDA COTHRAN, Eddyville 
SUSAN COTTRELL, Upton 
FELICIA A. COUCH, Oak Grove 
KIM COUSINEAU, London 
YVONNE COWLES, Bowling Green 
MARY C. COX, Owensboro 
TIMOTHY M. COX, Shelbyville 
KEVIN CRAWFORD, Louisville 


Hungry as a Bear 


SHARING LUNCH are Donnie Jackson, a Louisville sophomore, and 
“Bear,” his roommate’s dog. The two were eating in front of Cherry 
Hall as sophomore Regina Johnson looks on. Bear is 24 years old. 
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L’TANYA CRAWFORD, Tompkinsville 
CHERIE CRUM, Jeffersontown 
SHERRE CROM, Louisville 

KIM CURRY, Louisville 

MARLA CURRY, Horse Cave 

CINDY DAMER, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
KEVIN DARST, Louisville 

TERRIE DAUSE, Bolingbrook, Ill 
SHEILA DAVIDSON, Park City 


TERESA DAVIS, Providence 

BONNIE DAY, Falls of Rough 

KAREN DAY, Westmoreland, Tenn 
SANDRA J. DEAREN, Louisville 
MARK DEBERRY, Russellville 
FATEMEH DEHBOZORGI, Shiraz, Iran 
LISA DEL BUONO, Princeton 

JOHN DELLER, Bowling Green 
ROBBIE DEWILDE, Columbus, Ohio 


SHARON DILLARD, Louisville 

CAROLYN DINGUS, Roxana 

PEGGY DINSMORE, Bowling Green 
CHARLES R. DIXON JR., Sturgis 

CHAU OANH DO, Bardstown 

BECKY DOLAN, Louisville 

ALETA D. DOLINGER, Clarksville, Tenn. 
MARGARET DONALDSON, Bowling Green 
MILLIE R. DOTSON, Benton 


JANICE G. DOWELL, Irvington 

MARLA F. DOWNING, Fountain Run 

STEVE A. DOYLE, Bowling Green 

JAMES B. DRIVER, Red Boiling Springs, Tenn. 
LYNN DRIVER, Goodlettsville, Tenn. 
SHANNON DUCHENOIS, Tell City, Ind. 
DEBORAH E. DUDLEY, Russellville 

LAURA DUKE, Paducah 

RICHARD DUKES, Owensboro 


ALAN DUNCAN, Mayfield 

TERRI DUNCAN, Edmonton 

STEVEN DUNLEAVY, Owensboro 
HAROLD D. DYMOWSKI, Flint, Mich. 
THOMAS F. EASON III, Valley Station 
TIMOTHY L. EBELHAR, Owensboro 
DWAYNE ELLIOTT, Covington 
KATHI ELLIOTT, Winchester 

CRAIG ELLIS, Bowling Green 


— Mark Lyons 


Hat trick 


ANDRE WILLIAMS, an Aurora, Ill., sophomore, 
should have known better before challenging Don Lehn 
to pull a red rabbit out of his hat as Lehn performed in 
front of Downing University Center in the fall. Lehn, 
who prefers to be called “Moonbeam,” had no problem 
in producing a toy red rabbit. Lehn is a former engi- 
neering student at the University of Michigan who now 
works as a traveling magician. 


PAM ELROD, Valley Station 
DANIEL B. ELVERS, Mayfield 
SHEILA EMBERTON, Tompkinsville 
KEVIN EMBRY, Louisville 

LISA EMMICK, Lewisport 

TODD ENGEL, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
SISSY ENGLISH, Elizabethtown 
DAVE ERICKSON, Fairfield, lowa 
NANCY ESKRIDGE, Hardinsburg 


NAN L. EVERSON, Jacksonville, Fla. 
DONNA EWINGS, Central 

MICHAEL R. FAIN, Louisville 

THOMAS FARMER, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
JULIA FELTY, Hartford 

BARRY FEOLE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
DEBBIE FERGUSON, Horse Cave 
LAURA L. FIELDS, Bowling Green 

CARL S. FILIP, Dover, Del. 


TAYLOR FISHBACK, Louisville 
RHONDA L. FITZGERALD, Atlanta, Ga. 
EILEEN FITZPATRICK, Columbia 
ROGER FITZPATRICK, Lexington 
VICKIE H. FLENER, Morgantown 
MARY A. FORBES, Edmonton 

LAURA A. FORD, Louisville 

BILL FORT, Cadiz 

KATHY L. FOSTER, Lexington 


ELISE FREDERICK, Trenton 

LESLIE A. FREELS, Cadiz 

YOLANDA FRENCH, Bowling Green 
PHILLIP FRIZZELL, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
SHERRI FROST, Scottsville 

JULIE FULKERSON, Owensboro 

DAVID L. FULLEN, Bowling Green 
BRYAN S. FULLER, Central City 

LISA GAINES, Hodgenville 


JOSE GALVIS, Bowling Green 

ROCKY GAMBLIN, Nortonville 
PATTI-KATE GARMON, Shelbyville 
ROBERT A. GATES JR., Nashville, Tenn. 
GAYNEL GAYNOR, Hawesville 

MAXIE GBANITE, Enugu, Nigeria 
KERRY D. GEARY, Louisville 

TRUDY GERALDS, Gamaliel 

MARTHA A. GERMANY, Louisville 


JACK GERUGHTY, Tompkinsville 
ROLAND GIBBONS, Vine Grove 
DEBBIE GIBSON, Henderson 
JAMES L. GIBSON, Brownsville 
KATHY GILES, Frankfort 


NENA GILLIAM, Russellville 
DENICE GILLUM, Bowling Green 
SHERRIE GIRTEN, Owensboro 
DAVID M. GIVAN, Valley Station 
SUZANNE GIVENS, Gallatin, Tenn. 


CATHLEEN GOETZ, Jeffersontown 
DANIEL L. GOFF, Owensboro 
JEANNE GOLDEN, Louisville 
MARK GOODLETT, Bardstown 
FELICIA GOODRICH, Versailles 


DEBBIE GORE, Owensboro 
RHONDA GOSSETT, Summer Shade 
SUSAN GOULD, Louisville 

JOHN K. GRACE, Dunmor 

JULIA GRAHAM, Russellville 


WENDELL V. GRANT, Elizabethtown 
MARIA A. GREEN, Russellville 
CHERYL L. GREER, Somerset 
MELANIE GREER, Louisville 
BARBARA GREGORY, Alvaton 


W. SCOTT GREGORY, Russellville 

V. KAREN GREVIOUS, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
LISA GRIDER, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

DON A. GRIFFIN, Providence 

JOHN GRIGSBY, Cadiz 


STEVE GUESS, Cadiz 

JENNIFER E. GUILL, Cottontown, Tenn. 
SHERI GUNTS, Lake Forest, Ill. 
DOVER HALCOMB, Central City 
DAVID A. HALE, Owensboro 


GARY HALL, Bowling Green 

NANCY HALL, Glasgow 

TERRY B. HAM, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
GLENDA D. HAMILTON, Cloverport 
MARY K. HANCOCK, Louisville 
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CAROLYN HANDLEY, Prospect 
VICKIE N. HANDLEY, Henderson 
LUANNE HANSFORD, Liberty 
FREDERICK L. HARBISON, Edmonton 
ARTHUR HARDIN, Louisville 

MARK HARDWICK, White Plains 
MELNA HARGAN, Vine Grove 
CAROLYN S. HARL, Owensboro 

BOB HARLOW, Bryan, Ohio 


CYNTHIA HARPER, Louisville 
KANDACE J. HARPER, Fredonia 
LINDA HARRIS, LaGrange 
SHERRY HARRIS, Louisville 
TAMI HARRIS, Franklin 

JERRY B. HATCHETT, Glasgow 
EDDIE HATFIELD, Evanston, Ill. 
DANNY HAWES, Owensboro 
ANICIA S. HAWKINS, Versailles 


TERRI HAWKINS, Vine Grove 

VICKI HAWKINS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
JOHN HAYES, Louisville 

TRICIA HAYNES, Midway 

JILL E. HEABERLIN, Paris 

MARK HEBERT, Fairport, NY. 
DEBORAH A. HELTON, Danville 
SARA HEMINGWAY, Utica 

CARMEN D. HENDERSON, Georgetown 


dah dats OW 


Black(out) light 


AN AUG. 27 BLACKOUT finds Keen Hall roommates Roger 
Hinkle and Phil Evans studying in the dark. The power failure 
left Keen, Pearce-Ford and Poland halls without electricity for 
22 hours. Although university policy states that candles should 
not be used in dorms, the two, along with other students, used 
several in helping them study. Hinkle, a Cincinnati sophomore, 
and Evans, an Atlanta sophomore, were reading their next 
day’s assignments. 


KIM HENDERSON, Benton 
LORETTA HENDERSON, Franklin 
LINDA HENDRIX, Union Grove, Ala. 
MARILYN A. HENNING, Hawesville 
MARY J. HENSLEY, Munfordville 
BOB HEPNER, Utica 

TORI HERMANN, Lexington 

DALE HERRING, White Plains 
CELISA A. HESTER, Louisville 


ANTHONY HIGH, Tompkinsville 

LISA HILDEBRANDT, Harrodsburg 

JANET HILL, Morganfield 

THERESA HILL, Hanson 

DAVID J. HIMMELHEBER, Commack, N.Y. 
LOU A. HINTON, Harned 

LISA A. HITE, Russellville 

DEBBIE HITRON, Louisville 

SHERRI HOFFMAN, Jasper, Ind. 


DAVID HOLCOMB, Russellville 
WANDA HOLDER, Portland, Tenn 
KELLY S. HOOD, Glasgow 

WANDA HOOSIER, Louisville 
BEVERLY S. HOOVER, Glasgow 
ALLYSON HOPKINS, Bowling Green 
KIM E. HOULTON, Rock Island, Ill. 
GREG HOUSER, Paducah 

THOMAS D. HOWARD, Lewisport 


ALLEN HUDSON, Hartford 

VIVIAN HUDSON, Bowling Green 
MICHAEL D. HUGHES, Hopkinsville 
ROSE M. HULLETT, Ferguson 

BILL HUMMER, Bowling Green 
LINDA HUMPHREY, Louisville 
LISA G. HUNN, Lexington 

NAOMI HUNT, Jeffersontown 
JANET HUNTON, Rockfield 


ALAN HURT, Summer Shade 

OTHA D. HURT, Breeding 

RICKEY HUSK, Hawesville 

DAVID HUTCHISON, Columbia 

WILLIAM IRISH, Louisville 

WANDA IRVIN, Louisville 

CLARENCE JACKSON JR., Bowling Green 
DAWN JACKSON, Georgetown 

JEFFREY JACKSON, Fort Mitchell 


JILL A. JACKSON, Bowling Green 
WILLIAM JACKSON, Warren, Mich. 
M. ALONZA JACOB, Bowling Green 


MARLA JAMES, Glasgow 
RHONDA JARBOE, Louisville 
MARLA G. JARVIS, Greenville 


KAY JENKINS, Portland, Tenn. 
RHONDA JENT, Franklin 
BERTIL G. JOHNSON III, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


DON JOHNSON, Browder 
MARK JOHNSON, Cincinnati, Ohio 
RICHARD H. JOHNSON, Bowling Green 


ROBERT JOHNSON, Brewster 
TRACEY JOHNSON, Louisville 
JUDY JONES, Bowling Green 


MIKE JONES, Bowling Green 
NOBLE JONES, Henderson 
PERRY A. JONES, Burlington 


JOHN F. JORDON JR., Louisville 
LISA JORDON, Ekron 
MARGARET JUKES, Hazard 


KARL N. KAPOOR, Franklin 
KEVIN KAST, Tell City 
JEFF KEGARISE, Bowling Green 


— Ricky Rogers 


JOHN KELLY, Franklin 

AUDREY L. KELSO, Bowling Green 
MICHAEL KEMPER, Gary, Ind. 

BYRON R. KEMPF, Radcliff 
CHARLOTTE R. KEOWN, Bowling Green 
CATHY KERNS, Bardstown 

RHONDA A. KERR, Williamstown, N.J. 
STACEY KEY, Louisville 

RENEE KINCAID, Owensboro 


DEBBIE KING, Pikeville 

SHEILA KINGERY, Eighty Eight 
DEBORAH KIRBY, Bowling Green 
LAETITIA KIWIET, Riverside, Ill. 
ANN KLARER, Jeffersontown 
KATHY KNOX, Bowling Green 
LEESA KRAMPE, Owensboro 
KAREN KRAUSE, Fort Knox 
JANET KREMER, Jeffersontown 
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DARLENE KUCHENBROD, Louisville 
ELLEN LAGUTCHIK, Fort Knox 
PATRICIA LAINE, Louisville 
CLIFTON LAKE, Fordsville 

KATHY O. LAM, Miami Springs, Fla. 
DAWN LAMPERT, Jasper, Ind 
ALISA K. LANCASTER, Louisville 
JAMES LANE, Harrodsburg 

JOHN LANE, Wilmington, Ohio 


SELINA LANGFORD, Quality 
JACQUELYN LAWLESS, Bowling Green 
GLEN LAWRENCE, Scottsville 

JUDY K. LAWS, Lexington 

TONYA LAWSON, Beaver Dam 
ROBERTO A. LEDESMA, Quito, Ecuador 
MARGUERITE LEE, Leitchfield 

NANCY LEHN, Louisville 

ROBERT B. LEIGDEN, Louisville 


FERNANDO E. LENNIS, Cali, Colombia 
CHERYL S. LEWIS, Madison, Ga 
JODI LIEGL, Edina, Minn 

SANDRA M. LILES, Ft. Knox 
JEFFERY LINDSEY, Doblin, Ga. 
STEVEN D. LINDSEY, Glasgow 
SHERI L. LINK, Jeffersontown 

NANCY LIPFORD, Dawson Springs 
MARISHA LIPHFORD, Paducah 


JAMES R. LOCKHART, Bowling Green 
LINDA LOGSDON, Louisville 

W.A. LOVELL, Bowling Green 

LESLIE LUTTRELL, Hartford 
MELISSA LYLES, Lewisport 

ROBIN MAGLINGER, Owensboro 
SUSANNE MAIN, Bowling Green 
REGINA MAIURI, McMurray, Pa. 
GREGORY L. MAJORS, Louisville 


Hell, fire and a 
lollipop 


EVANGELIST “Jed” Smock and a lollipop keep Gina 
Johnson’s interest. The Ashland sophomore, along with 
several other students, listened to Smock outside Downing 
University Center during one of his several visits. 


— Mark Lyons 


JANET C. MALONE, Louisville 
DAVE MAPLES, Elkmont, Ala. 
KEITHA L. MARLOW, Leitchfield 
MARK D. MARTIN, Bowling Green 
LEANN MATLOCK, Louisville 
HERMAN MATTHEWS, Bonnieville 
‘TIMOTHY A. MATTHEWS, Ekron 
DENNIS L. MATTINGLY, Owensboro 
LAURA MATTINGLY, Caneyville 


SHARON MAYHUGH, Bowling Green 
BETTY J. MAYNARD, Brandenburg 
CARYL MCCARTHY, Louisville 

HOLLY MCCLARNON, Franklin 

MARY L. MCCLARNON, Gallatin, Tenn. 
LEVY MCCULLOUGH, Greensburg 
STEPHEN G. MCCULLUM, Hodgenville 
KEITH MCDONALD, Winchester 
CYNTHIA R. MCFARLAND, Madisonville 


KEVIN MCINTYRE, Edgewood 
TERRY MCKENZIE, Russellville 
TIMOTHY R. MCKENZIE, Russellville 
PAMELA S. MCKINNEY, Morgantown 
TAMI S. MCKINNEY Leitchfield 
LINDA MCLINTON, Lake Worth, Fla. 
STACY MCMAHAN, Louisville 
MELANIE M. MCNALLY, Louisville 
MICKEY MCROY, Central City 


DEBRA MCWHORTER, Albany 
SUSAN MEERS, Buffalo 

JAMES D. MEFFORD, Bowling Green 
BECKY MERIDETH, Louisville 

LINDA MEYERS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
BRENT L. MILLER, Sonora 

DEBRA D. MILLER, Somerset 
NANCY J. MILLER, Louisville 

VICKY L. MILLER, Bowling Green 


SHEILA A. MINOGUE, Wilmette, Ill. 
LORRAINE A. MITCHELL, Radcliff 
GEORGE P. MOLLOY, Bowling Green 
MARYLEE MONROE, Elizabethtown 


THERESA L. MONTGOMERY, Russell Springs 
SHERRIE MOONEY, Madisonville 

ANGELA L. MOORE, Nashville, Tenn. 
DAYNA MOORE, Madisonville 


GERALD L. MOORE, Frankfort 
SANDY MOORE, Louisville 
SUSAN MOORE, Madisonville 
RENEE MOREAU, Lansing, Kan. 


SALLY MORGAN, Bowling Green 
JEFFREY MORRIS, Louisville 
ROBERT MOSS, Hopkinsville 
LINDA MOTES, Depoy 


W. HOWARD MOUDY, Wilmington, Del. 
JEFF MOUSER, Horse Cave 

REGINA A. MUMPHREY, Louisville 
TAMMY R. MURRAY, Cave City 


DEBBIE NAGEL, Louisville 
MARY NAKASHIGE, Paris, Tenn. 
GARY NAPIER, Portland, Tenn. 
PATIENCE NAVE, Bowling Green 


MARGARET NEAL, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
DEBRA A. NELSON, Campbellsburg 
TANYA C. NELSON, Maysville 

MARK NEWMAN, Owensboro 


MARK S. NEWSOM, Hopkinsville 
CARYN NICHOLSON, Louisville 
LAURA NIEMANN, Louisville 
ROSEANNE NOE, Lexington 


ELIZABETH O’DONNELL, Bowling Green 
HEATHER D. O’DONNELL, Bowling Green 
CHERYL R. O’DONOVAN, Naperville, Ill. 
OLUFUNKE A. ODUKOYA, Lagos, Nigeria 
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\ DIANA OGBURN, Louisville 
VANESSA Y. OLDHAM, Bowling Green 

AMELIA ORTALE, Nashville, Tenn. 

RICKY OSBORNE, Bowling Green 

SHERYL OTIS, Louisville 

JACQUELINE OWEN, Burkesville 

LOIS M. OWEN, Hardinsburg 

FELECIA PARE, Lamb 

CHARLES P. PARKER, Russellville 


KELLY PARKER, Quality 

ROBERT S. PATE, Lewisport 

J. KELLY PATTERSON, Franklin 
NANCY C. PATTERSON, Upton 
MARK PAYNE, Lewisport 
ELISABETH S. PECK, Versailles 
TONY PELASKI, Waverly 

VICKIE L. PENNINGTON, Louisville 
SARAH J. PEPPER, Brandenburg 


CYNTHIA PERKINS, Horse Cave 

LAURIE S. PERSHING, Germantown, Tenn. 
CECILIA PETETT, Tompkinsville 
PATRICIA A. PETRIE, Louisville 

GREG PHELPS, Beaver Dam 

LARRY PHILLIPS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
SHELLEY L. PHILLIPS, Louisville 
KENNETH PICKETT, Russell Springs 
MICHELE L. PINAIRE, Bowling Green 


JOYCE PLANTINGA, Cottontown, Tenn. 
JUDITH PLANTINGA, Cottontown, Tenn. 
RICHARD PLUMMER, White House, Tenn. 
GREG POGUE, Bowling Green 

RICHARD S. POLAK, Rochester, N.Y. 
ALICIA POLSON, Glasgow 

CATHERINE M. POPP, Louisville 

ANITA C. POSTON, Hopkinsville 

MIKE PRATHER, Jeffersontown 


GREG PRESTON, Bowling Green 
BARBARA PRICE, Louisville 

THOMAS J. PRICE, Liberty 

JULIE PRIDDY, Hodgenville 

SHARI PRINCE, Louisville 

MARILYN A. PROCTOR, Jeffersontown 
RONALD L. PUCKETT, Vinton, Va. 
VICTOR QUAN, Calgary, Canada 
PENNY RAGER, Clifty 


SHARON G. RAINS, Hartford 

VICKIE C. RAMSEY, Russellville 

BOB RANDALL, Louisville 

LISA J. RASCOE, Owensboro 

JUDY RECTOR, Bowling Green 

LINDA REED, Elizabethtown 
STEVENSON L. REED, Fort Campbell 

MIKE REESE, Hopkinsville 

JOANN REINERT, Elgin, Ill. 


DAVID R. REXROAT, Bowling Green 
KAREN F. REXROAT, Russell Springs 
SHARON REYNOLDS, Owensboro 
TRACY H. REYNOLDS II, Bowling Green 
PAM RICHARDSON, Lewisport 
STEPHEN D. RICHESON, Owensboro 
CHERYL RICKS, Greenbrier, Tenn. 
SHERRY RIDDLE, Bow 

CAROL A. RIDER, Upton 


STEPHEN RIGGS, Calhoun 

SHEILA RILEY, Owenton 

TAMMY RIPPY, Springfield, Tenn. 
MARIA RITCHIE, Brandenburg 

MARK RITTER, Belleville, Ill. 

JANICE L. ROBERTSON, Portland, Tenn. 
MARK ROBERTSON, Louisville 

KATHY ROBINETTE, Jeffersontown 
MITZI ROCHELLE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


RHONDA R. ROCK, Hardyville 

CONSTANCE ROGERS, Central Square, N.Y. 
DAVID ROGERS, Auburn 
SUSAN E. ROGERS, Beaver Dam 

ELIZABETH A. ROMANS, Hartford 

} KATIE ROONEY, Louisville 
THOMAS J. ROSS, Jeffersonville, Ind. 
SHARON K. ROYAL, Owensboro 
BARBARA RUCKRIEGEL, Jeffersontown 


SUSAN RYBIJ, Leitchfield 
PAMELA SACKS, Louisville 
TERRI SAGER, Carmel, Ind. 
ASHUR SALAH, Tripoli, Libya 
NANCY J. SALATO, Columbia 
MARY L. SALLEE, Bowling Green 
JENNIFER D. SANDERS, Elizabethtown 
MAGGIE SANDERS, Owensboro 
MARSHA SANNER, Orchard Lake, Mich. 
iI 
MARY L. SCHEPERS, Whitesville 
JANET SCHLAUGHENHOUPT, Jeffersontown 
SHARON SCHMITTOU, Cadiz 
THOMAS C. SCOTT, Gallatin, Tenn. 
KIMBERLY A. SEABOLT, Round Hill 
SUZANNE SEMONES, Louisville 
MITCH SETTLE, Owensboro 
CATHY SETTLES, Mount Washington 
MAUREEN SHANAHAN, Leitchfield 


ART SHANNON, Alvaton 

RHONDA SHARP, Jeffersontown 
LISA SHEEHAN, Ajax, Canada 
TERESA A. SHELLEY, Summer Shade 
STEVEN R. SHELTON, Scottsville 
SHERRY SHEPHERD, Columbia 
JANICE SHINNICK, Lexington 
ANITA SHORT, Louisville 

LAURA SHORT, Louisville 


MARY B. SIDDENS, Bowling Green 

LAURA L. SIDWELL, Albany 

CLARK SIMPSON, Fort Mitchell 

ROBERT M. SIMPSON, Bowling Green 

KAREN S. SKAGGS, Campbellsville 

DONALD SKIPWORTH, Greenville 

4 DONNA SLOAD, Owensboro 
" VICKI SMEDLEY, Louisville 
DAVID SMITH JR., Williamsburg 


Sophomores 


The little brown mice — one brown, the other 
spotted — raced around their cages, nibbled at 
their food, then looked up as if to say, ‘“‘We 
know we don’t belong here, but we’re “having 
fun.” 

The mice, named First National Bank and 
Spots, are mother and daughter. They live in a 
dorm room. Keeping animals in a dorm is pro- 
hibited at Western, as well as at most universi- 
ties. 

‘Some students, however, sneak pets into 
dorms and keep them for months without get- 
ting caught by resident assistants or dorm di- 
rectors. 

The owner of the mice said she is an animal 
lover and that she can’t resist peeking into a 
pet store. She has three dogs and two cats at 
home. 

“One day I just got bored,” she said. “I 
went out and saw this pet store, so my friend 
and I bought these mice. We named the moth- 
er First National Bank because of all the mon- 
ey we spent on her equipment.” 

She sneaked the mice up her dorm’s back- 
stairs early in the fall semester, and just a few 
women know about them, she said. 

“The girls are afraid that they’ll get loose,” 
she said. ‘But nobody really minds you keep- 
ing pets in your room as long as you take care 
of them. My roommate plays with the mice as 
much as I do.” 

The cage is cleaned once a week, and the 
food trough is filled every three days. “If I go 
home on weekends, I just clean the cage be- 
fore I leave and put food in,’ she said. 
“They’re fine when I return.” 

The mice aren’t very noisy. ‘‘They holler at 
each other sometimes,”’ she said. ‘“‘And they 
don’t stink. Their cage smells like the cedar 
chips that are inside.” 

During room inspection, she covers the cage 
with a cloth. 

Horace Shrader, housing director, said that 
animals are prohibited for many reasons, in- 
cluding sanitation. “If you had 40 people on a 
floor and everyone had a hamster, it would be 
pretty messy,” he said. 

Shrader said that goldfish are not prohibit- 
ed, but that small animals could create a health 
problem, he said. ‘‘As hall directors encounter 
pets, they can deal with the situation by telling 
the owners that animals must go.”’ 

Another student, who owns a hermit crab, 
said she thinks all pets should be allowed, pro- 
vided they’re non-poisonous. 

“As long as students are willing to care for 
them properly, I don’t see that it would be so 
much of a problem,” she said. 

Her neighbors do not object to the crab, she 


RAMONE the Hermit Crab is held by his owner in a 
photography studio. Although Ramone is male, he lives ina 
women’s dorm. Is that a violation of two university rules? 


Animal houses 


said. It is quiet, odorless and looks like a large 
sea shell on first glance. 

She had a cat in her room for two weeks. 
“When I had that cat, I kept the door closed at 
all times. It was really hard to keep it a secret,” 
she said. 

Anne Murray, assistant student affairs dean, 
said she thinks the pet regulation is enforced. 

“We think we do enforce it,” she said. “I 
recognize that one of the separation anxieties 
for some students is the loss of their pet when 
they enter college. 

“When they get out of class for the day, 
they miss their old pets. Yet, it’s not fair to 
allow pets to create a problem for others. 

“About five years ago, a hamster was found 
in a rotten, smelly cage,” Mrs. Murray said. 
“The student had neglected the animal, and 
her roommate neither told the dorm director 
nor took care of him. The room had to be 
cleaned and fumigated, which cost quite a bit 
of money.” 

The university tries to be as kind as possible, 
Mrs. Murray said. When someone is caught, 
they are given time to make other arrange- 
ments for the pet. 

Two women had a hamster for three weeks 
before the RA caught them. ‘‘We sneaked him 
on the elevator. Our RA was standing right 
beside us, but she never knew,” one said. 

“The first night, he kept us awake all night. 
He played on his wheel, which had a terrible 


ERICHA SMITH, Glasgow 

MARY L. SMITH, Glasgow 

MOLLY SMITH, Bowling Green 
SANDRA K. SMITH, Prospect 
SHAUNE SMITH, Brandenburg 
SHEILA K. SMITH, Leitchfield 
SHELLEY SMITH, Birmingham, Ala. 
JOHN SNEAD, Louisville 

LINDA SNELSON, Louisville 


squeak. We took the wheel away, but we felt 
guilty and put it back. It finally stopped 
squeaking.” 

The women said they knew of dorm resi- 
dents who had pet crabs, snakes, a duck and a 
cat. Another student mentioned a tarantula. 

One student, whose roommate owned a 
snake, said, “It shocked me a little at first. | 
wasn’t used to having a snake around. but | 
finally got used to it.” 

Charles Keown, student affairs dean, said 
that room inspection is rather superficial and 
hiding a pet isn’t extremely difficult. ‘We 
haven’t prohibited goldfish, but cats and dogs 
aren’t allowed. 

“If a pet becomes a problem, then we have 
to deal with it. A couple of years ago, one girl 
even had a pet monkey,” he said. 

One woman owned a hamster for six weeks 
and said she’d never keep another pet in her 
room. ‘Actually you don’t have time to care 
for a pet. It’s almost cruel,” she said. 

“I had a hamster who got sick mainly be- 
cause of the air conditioning. It was just too 
cold for him.” 

She said, “I think a lot of keeping a pet is to 
see if you can get away with it. 

“But it does give your room a homey envi- 
ronment, which can make living in a dorm a bit 
more comfortable.” 


— Linda Watkins 
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BETH SNYDER, Bowling Green 

CHRIS SNYDER, Louisville 

EXUM SOMERVILLE, Louisville 

ELAINE SPAULDING, Morganfield 

ROSS SPEARS, Burkesville 

JACK SPICER, Vienna, Va. 

SUELLYN SPIEGELMAN, Memphis, Tenn 
CHRISTINE STAHL, Marietta, Ga. 

MARK STAHL, Bowling Green 


BRENDA STARKS, Elizabethtown 

LINDA STARNES, Bowling Green 
CYNTHIA J. STATTON, Russellville 

KEVIN STAUSS, Alvaton 

KATHLEEN M. STEVENS, Clarksville, Tenn. 
MARILYN STEWART, Bowling Green 
NANCY STEWART, Louisville 

RONNIE STEWART, Central City 
STEPHANIE STEWART, Brownsville 


CORNELIA STOCKTON, Glasgow 
LEE STOLL, Fairfield, lowa 
RICHARD STONE, Bowling Green 
SHARON G. STONE, Evansville, Ind. 
SUE L. STONE, Bowling Green 
KIMBERLY A. STORIE, Mayfield 
JANET STOTTS, Hardyville 

BETTY S. STOWERS, Louisville 

J. KEVIN STRADER, Belton 


ROSALIND J. STRETZ, Louisville 
KAREN L. STUART, Drakesboro 
GARY SUITER, Noblesville, Ind. 

REBECCA L. SUITER, Bowling Green 
BRET M. SUMMERS, Bowling Green 

JOHNNY SWACK, Bowling Green 

SHEBA SWALLOWS, Russellville 
MARION TABOR, Hopkinsville 
SHARON TABOR, Hopkinsville 


DEBBIE TACKETT, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
JENNY B. TALBOTT, Burkesville 

MARK TANNER, Danville 

LISA TAPP, Henderson 

JINNI TAPSCOTT, Bowling Green 
CHERIE TAYLOR, Philpot 

LAWANA L. TAYLOR, Rockport 

MEL TAYLOR, Calhoun 

NANCY TAYLOR, Scottsville 


Elderly 
disco 


ELDERLY PATIENTS at the Fairview 
Healthcare Center are treated to a disco 
session as Libby Smith, a Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., sophomore, demonstrates arm 
movements. She and Robin Walker, a Ma- 
disonville junior, taught the patients dances 
in a music movement class. Miss Smith said 
the patients especially liked disco. 
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TERESA K. TAYLOR, Morgantown 
VICKIE TAYLOR, Mammoth Cave 
WILLIAM P. TAYLOR, Lewisport 
DAVID W. TENCH, Orlando, Fla. 
JANE TERRELL, Louisville 
BECKY THOMAS, Louisville 
SCHEKILLA THOMAS, Owensboro 
SONYA THOMAS, Gracey 
ELAINE THOMPSON, Lebanon 


JAMES TICHENOR, Owensboro 
CYNTHIA C. TINSLEY, Utica 
LEA A. TOFTNESS, Owenton 
HAL TOMS, Cave City 

HAL W. TOOMEY, Bowling Green 
GROVER TOWLER, Elizabethtown 
BRAD TRAVIS, Beaver Dam 
DEBBIE TRAVIS, Tompkinsville 
SUSAN TREECE, Elizabethtown 


RODNEY TRUGMAN, Hopkinsville 
ROSALIE TRUJILLO, Millington, Tenn. 
KAREN TUCKER, Russell Springs 
TERESA TUPMAN, Brandenburg 

PAT TURNER, South Union 

TERRI G. TUTTLE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
ROBIN UPTON, Greensburg 

JO A. UTLEY, Hopkinsville 

KATIE VADEN, Bowling Green 


DAVID VANCE, Paducah 

DUFF VANCE, Jeffersonville, Ind. 

JACK VANDERCOOK, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
VICKI VENRICK, Nashville, Tenn. 

LEA A. VESSELS, Louisville 

LYNNIE VESSELS, Bowling Green 
PATRICIA VICK, Olmstead 

JOEL VINCENT, Eva, Ala. 

TERESA A. VINCENT, Louisville 


LINDA VISE, Benton, III. 

SUZANNE VOGT, Louisville 

CINDY WAGGINGTON, Scottsville 
MARSHA J. WADE, Summer Shade 
EUGENE L. WALKER, Fort Campbell 
ANNE WALLACE, Phoenix, Ariz. 
RICHARD C. WALTRIP, Utica 
LARRY WARD, Cave City 

SIDNEY C. WARE, Louisville 


KATHY WATHEN, Niagara Falls, Canada 
TERRI WATKINS, Louisville 

HOLLY WATTS, Lawrenceburg 
THOMAS WEAKLEY, Utica 

JERRI WEBB, Paducah 

SHERRI WEBB, Paducah 

ANGELA WEBER, Fort Knox 


GERI WEISENBERGER, Mayfield 
ELIZABETH WELLS, Paris 

JUDITH K. WELLS, Albany 

SHARON WELLS, Loveland, Ohio 

GAIL M. WEST, West Chicago, Ill. 

RUTH A. WHEAT, Bardstown 

JEFFREY W. WHITAKER, Rockport, Mass. 


RHONDA WHITAKER, Frankfort 
ALICIA A. WHITE, Bowling Green 
ANNA WHITE, Louisville 
CONNIE WHITE, Russellville 
PEGGY WHITE, Franklin 

STEVE WHITE, Danville 
RUSSELL E. WHITNEY, Glasgow 


GERALD WIBLE, Louisville 
SCOTT WIGGINTON, Louisville 
LEE WILDMAN JR., Bedford, Ind. 
DARRYIL T. WILLIAMS, Lexington 
GALE M. WILLIAMS, Elizabethtown 
CELIA WILLIAMSON, Princeton 
LINDY WILLINGHAM, Henderson 


DEEANN WILLIS, Campbellsville 
TAMMY WILLIS, Morgantown 
DEBORAH S. WILSON, Nashville, Tenn. 
MARCIA WILSON, Warsaw 

MARY A. WILSON, Bowling Green 
TOM WILSON, Kokomo, Ind. 

TRACY L. WILSON, Louisville 


STEPHANIE WILWAYCO, Franklin 
CLARA WINCHESTER, Bronston 

RUSS WITCHER, Red Boiling Springs, Tenn. 
JENNIFER WITT, Glasgow 

PAM WOHLLEB, Louisville 

LILLIE WOODARD, Russellville 
VERONICA A. WOODARD, Adairville 


TONYA WOODWORTH, Lawrenceburg 
PAUL E. WOOTTEN, Seaford, Del. 
DIANE WRIGHT, Louisville 

BLAIR WRIGLEY, Billings, Mont. 
BARRY YATES, Kuttawa 


va 
( eer CATHY YOUNG, Clarksville, Tenn. 
‘ a f “x, MICHAEL D. YOUNG, Elizabethtown 


RIFA K. YOUNG, Louisville 
SUSAN E. ZEIDLER, Bowling Green 
KATHI L. ZIEGLER, Shively 

TERI L. ZIMMERMAN, Rodards 
MARY B. ZINSIUS, Louisville 

ANN R. ZOELLER, Louisville 
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FRESHMEN 


They’ve come a long way and they have a long way to go. 

No wonder many are homesick, as they leave familiar hometowns and high school friends to enter 
communal living in dorms and classes which are said to be hard. 

What’s the biggest difference between high school and college? 

“IT have more self discipline,’ Margaret Bresler, an 18-year-old from Owensboro, said. “The 
classes are harder.” 

But perhaps the most shock comes when the myths about Western are shattered. 

“The people are friendlier than I expected,’’ Nancy Johnson, an 18-year-old from Allensville, 
said. 

“It’s not as wild down here as | heard,”’ Gloria Edwards, an 18-year-old from Edmonton, said. 

“It didn’t live up to what I heard — a party school,’ Claudia Schmidt, a 19-year-old from 
Owensboro, said. 

And what’s the biggest personal change? 

“If | want to go somewhere I just go,’’ Ms. Edwards said. “‘I don’t have to ask my parents.” [_] 


DEBRA ADAMS, Louisville 

SUSAN ADCOCK, Owensboro 

SAMUEL Y. ADEYEMI, Bowling Green 
MELINDA AGEE, Portland, Tenn. 

HABEEB M. AL, Riyada, Saudi Arabia 
JORGE E. ALEMPARTE, Vina del Mar, Chile 
ANITA ALEXANDER, Hayward, Calif. 
RANDALL L. ALFORD, Brownsville 
MOSTAFA ALI-AKBAR-BEIK, Tehran, Iran 


MELANIE ALLBRIGHT, Edmonton 
JACKIE ALLEN, Grand Rivers 
JOHN D. ALLEN, Lexington 
JULIE ALLEN, Cloverport 
STEPHON ALLEN, Buffalo 
TIMOTHY W. ALLEN, Harrodsburg 
MARTHA ALLES, Jasper, Ind. 
KIM ALLEY, Russellville 

MYRA ALVEY, Cub Run 


JOHN D. ANGLIN, Smithland 

JOSE ARAYA, Vina del Mar, Chile 
ROBERT S. ARCHER III, Williamsville, N.Y. 
DIANA ARGO, Hickman 

PAMELA S. ARNDELL, Dunbar 

ROGER ARNOLD, Russellville 

ELAINE ASHCRAFT, Brandenburg 

JACK AUGUSTY, Downers Grove, Ill. 
MARY E. AVANT, Lexington 


JEANETTE R. BACON, Hopkinsville 
KENNETH D. BAGWELL, Auburn 
ELIZABETH A. BAILEY, Bowling Green 
ETHEL BAILEY, Allensville 

SUSAN BAILEY, Wickliffe 

CARLA BAKER, Louisville 

DENISE BAKER, Henderson 

KORAL K. BAKER, Lexington 

TONJA D. BAKER, Madisonville 


KEN BAKKER, Glasgow 

CONNIE BALE, Fairdale 

GABRIELLE BANKS, Fordsville 
LARRY BARKER, Franklin 

ROGER D. BARKER, Franklin 

JULIA A. BARNHART, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
RICKY BARR, Battletown 

BRETT BARRETT, Alvaton 
KIMBERLY BARROW, Auburn 


TAMMY BARTLEY, Tompkinsville 

KAY BEAN, Benton, Ill. 

LISA A. BEATY, Albany 

LAURA BECKER, Louisville 

VALERIE BEDWELL, Green Brier, Tenn. 
SHARON J. BELL, Lebanon 

REGINA BELT, Smithland 

GARY L. BENCH, Woodburn 

ALAN BENTLEY, Gamaliel 


ARTHUR BERRY, Louisville 
SHEILA D. BERRY, Scottsville 
BRYAN BERTRAM, Hodgenville 
CHERYL D. BICKETT, Bardstown 
KIM BIRDSONG, Cadiz 

ELLA BLAINE, Louisville 
KEITHA BLAINE, Philpot 
YVONNE M. BLAKE, Belton 
LEANNE BLAKEMAN, Greensburg 
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BONNIE BLANTON, Olmstead 
WOODROW BOGGS III, Elizabethtown 
FLORENCE BOISSE, Carpentras, France 
MONICA BOLAN, Louisville 

CINDY BONNER, Paducah 

JANET K. BORCHELT, Franklin, Tenn. 
AIMEE BORDAS, Winchester 

BRENDA BOWLEY, Owensboro 
BARRY BOWLING, Owenton 


TAMMY BOWMAN, Benton, III 
RANDY BRACEY, Green Brier, Tenn. 
KIM L. BRADEN, Evansville, Ind. 
DEENA BRADSHAW, Louisville 

LESA J. BRADSHAW, Greensburg 
JAMES J. BRADY III, Louisville 
DEBORAH BRANDES, Newark, Del. 
DONNA L. BRANHAM, Summer Shade 
TAMMIE T. BRANSTETTER, Hardyville 


TIM BRASHEAR, Elizabethtown 
SANDRA BREWER, Anchorage 
JANET BRIGGS, Cave City 

C. TODD BRIGHT, Kokomo, Ind. 
DONNA BRISTOW, Benton 
WILMA BROCK, Warbranch 
JUDY BRODERICK, Louisville 
CHRISTY BROOKS, Franklin 
REGINA BROOKS, Lewisburg 


JOEL D. BROUGHTON, Scottsville 
ALICIA BROWN, Henderson 

BILL BROWN, Franklin 

JOANNA BROWN, Lebanon 

ROBERT BROWN, Morgantown 

PAMELA BRUCHAS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
JIM BRUMFIELD, Wilmore 

KAREN BRYAN, Brandenburg 

TIMOTHY L. BRYANT, Campbellsville 


TIMOTHY L. BRYANT, Columbia 
JACKIE BRYCE, Smiths Grove 

BILL BUCKBERRY, Bowling Green 
SUSAN BUHAY, Marietta, Ga. 
ELIZABETH A. BUNCH, Portland, Tenn. 
ELIZABETH BURRES, Leitchfield 
VALERIE BURROWS, Pensacola, Fla. 
LOUISE BUTLER, Clarksville, Tenn. 
ELAINE BUTTS, Bowling Green 


MALABY BYRD JR. Lexington 
WILLIAM CALLIS, Pendleton 

SANDEE CALLOWAY, Rineyville 

LOU CAMP, Hopkinsville 

TAMMY CAMPBELL, Louisville 

VICKI CANNADY, Vine Grove 
SHARON CAPPS, Burkesville 

GALE CARMAN, Philpot 

JEFF B. CARMAN, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


TAMMY CARSON, Bowling Green 
LORETTA G. CARTER, Tompkinsville 
ROBERT L. CARTER, Glasgow 

TIM W. CARTER, Hawesville 

TRACY CARVER, Greenville 
KATHY CASH, Louisville 

CYNTHIA CATE, Louisville 

VICKY CATHEY, Louisville 
KIMBERLY A. CESSNA, Central City 


Photoplay 


TAKING PICTURES of friends outside Gil- 
bert Hall is Teri Borders, a Shelbyville sopho- 
more. Miss Borders, freshmen Susan Mercke 
and Katie Vaden, and sophomore Debbie Hi- 
tron said they were “just wasting film.’’ The 
four lived on the second floor of Gilbert. 


apy 


— Mark Lyons 
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LAURIE CHAMBERS, Louisville 

TAMMY CHAMBERS, Newport 

BRIAN R. CHEANEY, Louisville 

CAROL CHEATHAM, Bradfordsville 

MITZI CHEATHAM, Calhoun 

VANESSA CHILDRESS, Cub Run 

CAROLINE Q. CHIPLEY, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 
DAVID CIVILS, Hodgenville 

CAROL P. CLARK, Nashville, Tenn. 


DENISE CLARK, Bardstown 

SADIE CLARK, Danville 

RONALD CLAXTON, Bloomfield 
VENITA CLAY, Louisville 
RICHARD CLEMONS, Kenton, Ohio 
ROSE CLEMONS, Leitchfield 

KAY CLENDENIN, Bellevue, Wash. 
TERRI CLINARD, Adairville 
TERESA COCKREL, Caneyville 


During her first year in college, Ann Kelly 
often attended parties at the Alpha Gamma 
Rho fraternity house. 

But a year later, she spent much of her time 
there stirring large kettles of chili or pouring 
mushroom sauce over 30 chicken breasts. 

Monday through Friday, the Greensburg na- 
tive spent at least three hours in the kitchen, 
fighting the aggressive and hungry flies that 
moved in circles. 

She also tolerated the brothers who ignored 
the menu posted on the milk machine. 

Giggling at a hug or a tickle aimed at her 
apron-covered ribs, she continually answered 
menu questions. She protested kicks to the 
backside, but knew the brothers loved her 
when they called her ““Mom”’ or “Cookie.” 

Miss Kelly, an experienced cook, helped her 
father cater meals for large groups. For her 
dad, a retired electrician, cooking in quantity is 
a hobby. But for Miss Kelly, it became a part- 
time job when she was hired in August. 

“He didn’t think I could do it,” she said as 
she tasted her simmering chili on a cool au- 
tumn afternoon. “He said it was an awful big 
responsibility, but he taught me how to do it. I 


‘Mom's’ home cooking 


didn’t ever think I’d be offered a job like this, 
though.” 

Miss Kelly plans the dinner menus, and the 
fraternity brothers shop for food, set the table 
and clean the kitchen. They pay $50 a month 
for breakfast and dinner five days a week. 
They prepare their own breakfast: cereal, 
toast, eggs, sausage and ham. 

“It’s like I’m their mother,” Miss Kelly said. 
“It’s sort of an adventure, like I have 30 sons. I 
try to keep the pan covers on the vegetables so 
the vitamins won’t get out.” 

The AGR kitchen is without measuring 
spoons and cups, so Miss Kelly “‘just puts some 
in and starts tasting.” 

Each meal includes at least two vegetables, 
meat, rolls or light bread, and tea. The AGRs 
seldom have dessert. “‘They like normal food 
better,”’ she said. 

She said they like her baked chicken with 
crumbled cheese crackers best. Sometimes 
they are skeptical of her dishes. 

“T fixed a Jello salad with Cool Whip and 
cottage cheese. They came through the kitch- 
en and saw the cottage cheese, and said, ‘Ooh, 
you’re ruining it.’ But none of it was left.”’ 


Miss Kelly said she’s never sure whether she 
has cooked enough to feed a house full of 
brothers. If she runs short, it’s a quick trip to a 
grocery store where she has a charge account. 
She wears her apron there, too. 

Miss Kelly, who lights the gas-piloted 
burners by swiftly waving a telephone directo- 
ry across them, said she uses mixes for mashed 
potatoes. ‘‘Peeling 20 pounds of potatoes gets 
to me.” 

She said she is proud when the brothers 
compliment her meals. But often they are teas- 
ingly critical. 

“They told me before I came that some of 
them would gripe about everything,” the 
brown-haired, blue jean-clad cook said. “I just 
don’t pay any attention to that. They don’t 
bother me a bit. 

“Sometimes I come to work depressed and 
wonder how I’m going to cook for 30 people. 
But by the time I leave at 6, I feel lots better. 
They cheer me up.” 


— Connie Holman [| 


ANN KELLY takes a break from cooking to talk with two 
AGR members finishing up their dinner. The Greensburg 
freshman spends about three hours a day in the kitchen. 


— Lewis Gardner 
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MARK S. COCKRIEL, Bowling Green 
REBECCA COGHILL, Hopkinsville 
PATTY COKER, Bowling Green 
JEFF COLE, Vanceburg 

TOM COLE, Bowling Green 

KATHY COLLIER, Owensboro 
SCOTT V. COLLINS, Denver, Colo. 
STEVENS W. COLLINS, Clay 
MARY CONKLIN, Nashville, Tenn. 


GEORGE CONNER, Middleton, N.J. 
REBECCA E. CONNER. Smiths Grove 
STACIE CONRARDY, Park Ridge, Ill. 
PHYLLIS CONSTANS, Bowling Green 
CARLA COOMER, Glasgow 

BRUCE -COOMES, Owensboro 

JOY COOMES, Owensboro 

SHEILA COOPER, Bowling Green 
MARGARET T. COOTS, Franklin 


EMMALINE CORNELIUS, Hopkinsville 
CATHY CORRELL, Paris 

LAURA L. CORUM, Louisville 

MATT COSTELLO, Louisville 

CINDY K. COTTRELL, Bonnieville 
LEA COTTRELL, Alvaton 

CINDY COWAN, Clay 

DONNA S. COWLES, Brownsville 
SUSAN COWLES, Bowling Green 


CHERYL L. COWLEY, Elizabethtown 
CAROL E. COX, Greenville 

DAVID G. COX, Louisville 

KERRY G. COX, Battletown 
DONNA CRAIG, Winchester 

SUSAN CRAIG, St. Joseph, Ill. 
SHEILA CRASK, Owensboro 

TERI CRICK, Hopkinsville 

PENNY CROSS, Albany 


SALLY N. CROW, Hartford 

DIANE R. CROWELL, Bowling Green 
DAVID CUMMINGS, Louisville 

KATHY R. CUMMINGS, Calhoun 

CHRIS CUNDIFF, Greenville 

LINDA C. CUNNINGHAM, Scottsville 
RICHARD C. CUNNINGHAM, Bowling Green 
PHILIP CUPPY, Louisville 

ELAINE CURTIS, Westmoreland, Tenn. 


VICKIE L. CURTIS, Beaver Dam 
DEBBIE DAIGLE, Henderson 
CHERYL L. DALTON, Albany 

PAM DAME, Sebree 

ANN B. DARDEN, Springfield, Tenn. 
JANET DAUGHERTY, Beaver Dam 
LAURA DAUGHERTY, Elizabethtown 
TOM DAUGHERTY, Nicholasville 
BAMBI DAVIS, Owensboro 


CARL DAVIS, Bee Spring 

LISA DAVIS, Paris 

MICHELLE E. DAVIS, Louisville 
ROBERT W. DAVIS, Bowling Green 
SARAH DAVIS, Horse Cave 
TERYL A. DAVIS, Morgantown 
JAMES R. DELK, Albany 

LEATHA L. DEMAREE, Shelbyville 
ANDY DEMUTH, Louisville 


THOMAS J. DENK, Fairport, N.Y. 
ROBERT S. DESHA, Louisville 
PATTY DIERSON, Louisville 
DENNIS DILLARD, Bowling Green 
FRANK F. DIXON, Fort Knox 
VALERIE DIXON, Benton, Ill. 
JOANNA DOBBS, Franklin 

LISA DODD, Bowling Green 
SHONNA L. DODSON, Bardstown 


JULIE D. DOWNING, Fountain Run 
MELISSA L. DOWNS, Scarsdale, N.Y. 
TERRI L. DOYEL, Glasgow 

RANDY DRAFFEN, Beaver Dam 
JEFFERY DRAKE, Greenville 

GLENN E. DREXLER, Louisville 

KEVIN P. DUCKWORTH, Bowling Green 
MICHELLE DUKE, Louisville 

GEORGIA N. DUKES, Greenville 


FELICIA DUNLAP, Campbellsville 
CATHY D. DUNN, Bowling Green 
PAMELA J. DURHAM, Greensburg 
PATRICIA DWYER, Morgantown 
CINDY EALY, Louisville 

VICKIE EAST, Hopkinsville 
BOBBI J. EDGAR, Bowling Green 
DEBBIE EDRINGTON, Louisville 
PAM EDRINGTON, Louisville 


AMY EDWARDS, Bowling Green 
ANDRE EDWARDS, Dayton, Ohio 
BRUCE K. EDWARDS, Eminence 
LORNA EDWARDS, Louisville 
CLAUDIA EISENMANN, Cadiz 
ROBIN EKMAN, Louisville 

JOY B. ELDRIDGE, Henderson 
MICHAEL F. ELLIOT, Auburn 
LINDA F. ELMORE, Roundhill 


JANE B. ENGLAND, Edmonton 
JAMIE E. ENGLERT, Owensboro 
MARILYN K. EPISON, Whitesville 
KEVIN L. ESTES, Lewisport 
MARJORIE L. ESTES, Louisville 
LISA A. EVANS, Logansport 
MARILYN F. EVANS, Owensboro 
PAULA J. EVANS, Morgantown 
JEANNE E. EYSTER, Louisville 


TINA FANT, Smiths Grove 

JULIE A. FARMER, Bowling Green 

BAHMAN FATHEDDIN, Bowling Green 

TERI FEEBACK, Burgin 

JAMES R. FENTRESS, Bethlehem 

LYNN R. FENWICK, Bardstown 

R. MAXIMINO FERNANDEZ R., Rio Grande, Panama 


TINA FIELDS, Morgantown 
JOLENE FILLMAN, Hawesville 405 
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‘ SUZANNE FISHER, Springfield, Tenn. 
| JOHN FITZGERALD, Louisville 
TRUDY FLEENOR, Bowling Green 

KIM FLEMING, Greenville 

DONNA FLOYD, Shelbyville 

DEBORAH FOSTER, Hartford 

DONNA FOSTER, Columbia 

CYNTHIA A. FOX, Louisville 

SARAH FOX, Elkton 


JOYCE FOWLER, Bayshore, N.Y. 
KAREN FRANCIS, Indianapolis, Ind. 
PATRICIA FRANKLIN, Smiths Grove 
ANTHONY R. FRAZIER, Nashville, Tenn. 
NEIL R. FREEMAN, Waynesboro, Va. 
REBECCA A. FRENCH, Owensboro 
JUDY J. FRITZ, Cynthiana 

CAROLYN FRYMAN, Lawrenceburg 
DAVID B. FULKERSON, Calhoun 


LISA A. FULLER, Cadiz 

MYRA FURLONG, Glasgow 

AMY GALLOWAY, Lexington 
SUZANNE GALLOWAY, Leitchfield 
DWAYNE GARDNER, Cave City 
JEANINE GARLAND, London 
WILLIAM C. GARMON, Burkesville 
DEATRA L. GARRARD, Winchester 
BILL GARRISON, Oakland 


MICHAEL GARY, Morgantown 
TOMMY GEORGE, Paducah 


CHERYL L. GIBBONS, Cave City 
WESLEY GIBSON, Connersville, Ind. 


| WAYNE GIDDINGS, Winter Haven, Fla. 
THELMA V. GILBERT, Central City 


TAMMY GILLIAM, Louisville 
DAVE GIRARD, Bay City, Mich. 


ANGIE GIRVIN, Livermore 
PATRICIA S. GLIDEWELL, Albany 


DEBBIE GODWIN, Evansville, Ind. 
DENNIS GOETZINGER, Middletown 


CRYSTAL L. GOLD, Cadiz a 7 
wancra CRYSTAL L COU, Co a eS Steam room 


STEAM fogs up the window of the weight room, and Tony 
Smith tries to wipe it off. Smith, a Philadelphia freshman, was 
taking a break from his workout in Smith Stadium. 


GARRY GOODIN, Shepherdsville 
KEVIN GOOLSBY, Bethpage, Tenn. 


LISA A. GOSSETT, Cave City 
DEBORAH J. GRAHAM, Evansville, Ind. 


JEANNE GRANT, Bowling Green 
DONNA GRAVES, Louisville 
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GREGORY GRAVES, Rochester, Mich. 
SHULANDA GRAVES, Louisville 
KAREN GRAY, Glasgow 

GARY GREEN, Nashua, N.H. 

JANICE L. GREEN, Sacramento 
NANCY GREEN, Sacramento 
ROBERTA GREENE, Owensboro 
WANDA L. GREENE, Lawrenceburg 
DENNIE L. GRIDER, Centertown 


LYNN GRIGGS, Woodburn 

JERRY GROOMS, Owensboro 
DARLENE GRUBBS, Drakesboro 
GARRY D. GUPTON, Campbellsville 
JULIE GUYTON, Louisville 
DEBBIE HALE, Rockfield 
PATRICIA S. HALE, Columbia 
ANITA HALL, Bowling Green 
MITCH HALL, Auburn 


TAMMI HALL, Maysville 
GARRY HAMMER, Dubre 
LARRY HAMMER, Dubre 
WILLIAM HANCOCK, Cadiz 
BRENDA HARDEN, Columbia 
JANE K. HARDY, Owensboro 
BRIAN K. HARLAN, Cave City 
RICKY HARLOW, Glasgow 
DAVID HARMON, Bedford 


O20 SES RMRS 


— Scott Robinson 
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, LISA D. HARPER, Lexington 
\ DONNA HARRELL, Falls of Rough 
VANESSA G. HARRIFORD, Smiths Grove 

JOAN HARRIS, Burkesville 

LISA R. HARRIS, Bowling Green 

MATTHEW B. HARRIS, Louisville 

MICHAEL E. HARRIS, Bowling Green 

NIKITA M. HARRIS, Lexington 

VIOLA R. HARRIS, Louisville 


BETH HARTSOCK, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
GREG HARTUNG, Bloomington, Ind. 
LISA HAST, Owensboro 

ALETHA HATFIELD, Evanston, Ill. 
CHERYL HAWKINS, Tell City, Ind. 
CUBA HAWKINS, Owensboro 

JANA R. HAYES, Auburn 

BILLIE J. HAYNES, Brandenburg 
MARCIA HAYS, Munfordville 


ELIZABETH A. HAYWOOD, Byesville, Ohio 
DEBORAH K. HEADY, Hodgenville 

KELLY HEFNER, Benton, Ill. 

ALAN D. HELBING, Fort Knox 

LAURIE HELTSLEY, Beechmont 

SUSAN HEMINGWAY, Edgewood 
ANGELA HENDERSON, Lexington 
BECKIE HENDRICK, Hardinsburg 

PAULA HENDRICKS, Jefferstontown 


MARY A. HENEGAR, Louisville 

BECKY HENRY, Lexington 

TOMILYNN HERNDON, Cedar Hill, Tenn. 
SUSAN L. HERRINGTON, Smiths Grove 
LISA HESTER, Gallatin, Tenn. 

WENDY HESTER, Park City 

JILL HICKMAN, Franklin 

MARKIDA G. HIGGS, Livermore 
JANICE HILL, Lawrenceburg 


B.J. HINKLE, Louisville 

SHERRI L. HINTON, Lewisburg 

| EDDIE HOGAN, Franklin 
| JUDY HOGGARD, Hodgenville 
KEVIN HOLT, Louisville 

MONICA D. HOLTON, Bowling Green 

MARK HOOD, Glasgow 

| VICKI S. HOPPER, Russell Springs 
| CINDY HORN, Bowling Green 


| KAREN A. HORN, Frankfort 
i EDWIN R. HOSKINSON, Brandenburg 
JANICE HOUSE, London 

SANDRA W. HOUSE, Woodbury 

JAY F. HOUSEHOLDER, Miamisburg, Ohio 

JANIE HOUSTON, Owensboro 

BARBARA HOWARD, Hodgenville 

GEORGETTE HOWARD, Maceo 

JOHN S. HOWARD, Louisville 


LINDA A. HOWELL, Bowling Green 
SALLY HOWELL, Mount Sterling 
SHERRY HOWELL, Cadiz 
TERESA HOWELL, Horse Cave 
CURT HUBBELL, Speedway, Ind. 
JUDY R. HUDSON, Bowling Green 
AMY HUGHES, Bowling Green 
EDER HUGHES, Louisville 

JOYCE HUGHES, Auburn 


ROBERT S. HUGHLEY, Lexington 
ANITA HUME, Tompkinsville 

TERRI R. HUME, Bowling Green 
GLENN HUMPHREY, Bowling Green 
CARLENE HUNT, Cave City 
KATHY HUNT, Glasgow 

TERESA HURST, North Middletown 
JENNIFER IMEL, Pleasureville 
ROBERT JACKSON, Central City 


DIANNA L. JACOBS, Louisville 

DIANE JAMESON, Park City 

BOBBY W. JANES, Milltown 

| DRAGO LUIS M. JARQUIN, Jinotega, Nicaragua 
DEBORA E. JEFFRIES, Smiths Grove 

MATTHEW JENKINS, Auburn 

KAREN JEWELL, Bettendorf, lowa 

iY CHRIS A. JIRCITANO, Sanborn, N.Y. 
JEFF JOHNSEN, Crown Point, Ind. 


BRIDGITTE L. JOHNSON, Campbellsville 
ELIZABETH JOHNSON, Guthrie 
SANDRA L. JOHNSON, Hopkinsville 
BARRY D. JONES, Alvaton 

BEN JONES, Stanford 

DAVID L. JONES JR., Radcliff 

JOHN JONES, Owensboro 

JOY JONES, Lewisport 

KAREN JONES, Hillsborough, N.C. 


KATHY JONES, Mableton, Ga. 
KIMBERLY JONES, Springfield, Tenn. 
LINDA J. JONES, Clay 

MELISSA D. JONES, Madisonville 
ROBERT L. JONES, Portland, Tenn. 
WILLIAM B. JONES, Louisville 
MARY JORDAN, Auburn 

ELLEN JUSTISS, Trotwood, Ohio 
KAREN JUSTISS, Trotwood, Ohio 


JAYNE C. KAIN, Georgetown, Ind. 
ADRIENNE KARL, Bethel Park, Pa. 
LINDA J. KARNES, Cane Valley 
DIANNE KARR, Owensboro 

PAM KEARNEY, Campbellsville 
KAREN E. KEEL, Edmonton 
STEVE KELLEY, Franklin 

DEBBIE KEMP, New Albany, Ind. 
GRETCHEN KEMP, Richmond 


DOUG KEPLEY, Franklin 

PATRICIA R. KIMBERLAND, Bardstown 

SANDRA A. KIMMEL, Owensboro 

DONNA J. KINCAID, Rockport, Ind. 

CARY C. KING, Owensboro 

SANDY KINSNER, Bowling Green 

CARRIE L. KITCHEN, Horse Cave 

1 BOBBY KLECKA, Huntsville, Ala. 
ah JANE KLINKERS, Edmonton 
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Sunni Seiff is out of place. 

In an elevator, women exchange wide-eyed 
stares behind her back. 

On the steps outside Downing University 
Center, a student photographer is immediately 
drawn to her. ““You want a pose?”’ she asks, 
and, without waiting for an answer, obliges him 
with several. 

Sunni Seiff knows the effect she has on oth- 
ers — she can even control it to a certain 
extent. It’s her job. 

Sunni Seiff is a model. 

She has what she terms “‘attitude,”’ a frame 
of mind she can change to vary the way she 
looks. In general, though, “I’m a stuck-up 
bitch,” she said. ‘““That’s my look ... a high- 
fashion, kind of uppity look.” 

She is tall (5-foot-8) and thin (106 pounds), 
and her naturally arrogant look is emphasized 
by dark lipstick and black-rimmed eyes. 

Ms. Seiff, a freshman from Wilmette, Ill., 
also dresses differently than most students. 
She frequently wears designer clothes, which 
she gets at a discount when she models them. 

During an interview she wore a tight, black, 
knitted dress, black spike-heeled shoes and 
black seamed hose. ‘“‘They’re a pain to keep 
straight,’ she said. ‘But I love ’em. 

“T’m usually into whatever is the current 
rage,” she said. And this, too, causes some 
commotion when she walks by. 

“I get off on it (the reaction) when it’s posi- 
tive,” she said. ‘‘The negative feedback — I 
just ignore it. 

“The looks I get are from girls, not guys. I’m 
doing real good with guys.” 

Ms. Seiff has worked as a high-fashion model 
for the past five of her 19 years. 

She was “14 and high” at a concert when a 
woman approached her and asked if she would 
be interested in modeling, Ms. Seiff said. 

That led to courses in a Chicago finishing 
school, she said. The students practiced var- 
ious aspects of modeling and went through 
about 40 photo sessions before starting to mo- 
del professionally. 

She worked for, among others, photogra- 
pher Francesco Scavullo and designers Yves 
St. Laurent and Calvin Klein. She has ap- 
peared in L’Officiel magazine and in ads in 
Viva and Vogue magazines. 


BOTH PHOTOGRAPHER Harold Sinclair and model 
Sunni Seiff got in a little practice when Sinclair shot this 
picture for his Photojournalism class. Ms. Seiff hadn’t mo- 
deled in several weeks, Sinclair said, so she was glad to 
model for his fall fashion photo. The clothes are her own; 
the Fiat was borrowed. Sinclair got an ‘‘A”’ on the picture. 


model student 


But her main employer was Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue in Chicago, which ‘‘is home to me.” 

Eventually, she said, she began to question 
her way of life. 

“Women don’t usually begin to acquire a 
high-fashion look until about 21,”’ she said, so 
she worked with women older than she. 

“I had school to go home to, a house to go 
home to, friends,”’ she said. 

The older women seemed limited to only 
their modeling, she said. ‘“Something was miss- 
ing from their lives. 

“When things become stagnant ... I be- 
come bored and I have to change,”’ she said. 
That change meant coming to Western. 

Ms. Seiff had originally visited Western with 
a friend who came to see her brother. “It was 
so different,” she said. 

“T think it’s time; I need to slow down,” she 
said. ‘‘I would be 90 by the time I was 20” if 
she continued modeling. 

Her father, Jerry Seiff, a furniture designer, 
thinks going to school is good for her, she said. 
“He didn’t think my associations (in the fashion 
world) were healthy. He thought I was not 
ready for that social crowd.” 

Her friends had a different reaction, she 
said. ‘‘When I told everybody where I was 
going to school, they just lost it.” 

She almost ‘“‘lost it” herself, she said. ‘‘At 
first I would cry a lot. It was such a change.” 


JO KLINKERS, Edmonton 

DEBBIE KLOMPUS, Madisonville 
CHRISTOPHER KNIGHT, Bowling Green 
PAMELA KOHLS, Alexandria 

MICHAEL D. KOLLER, Philpot 

BILLY KRAUSEN, Bardstown 

BETSY KREMMER, Nashville, Tenn. 
SINA KUFEJI, Lagos, Nigeria 

DOUGLAS B. KUHN, Louisville 


DOBEHI LACADEN, Radcliff 
NATASHA F. LACY, Lewisport 
DUKE T. LAHA, Hodgenville 
SHERRY LAMB, Russellville 
CINDY C. LAMBIRTH, Louisville 
HOLLY LANE, Lakewood, Ohio 
MARK LANE, South Hamilton, Mass 
KIM LANGLEY, Big Clifty 
ROBERT LANGLEY, Clarkson 


But now, she said, “I’m enjoying it. The 
people are real earthy, good, nice.”’ 

There are differences between the Chicago 
Sunni and the Bowling Green version, she said. 

“T can’t really dress the way I want to — 
super high fashion. I don’t feel right doing it. It 
stands out a little too different, and I don’t like 
to be looked at in an ‘inunderstanding’ way. 

“Tm just another person; I’m just another 
student. There’s 12,000 other me’s here.’’ 

Not only her wardrobe, but also her person- 
ality has changed, she said. Chicago friends tell 
her she has slowed down, she said. 

“When I’m home, I go wild,” she said. 

Despite her continuing concern with her ap- 
pearance, Ms. Seiff said she doesn’t foresee a 
modeling career. 

“Two years at Western, if I last, will be good 
enough,” she said. Then she hopes to go to 
Europe to continue her studies in architecture 
and interior design. 

“T’d like to create a structure and design the 
inside,”’ she said. “I could go by and say, ‘I did 
thats 

But modeling gave her at least one thing — 
it taught her how to look good, she said. 

“When I look good, I feel good,” she said. “‘I 
feel like I’m on top of everything; I feel nice.” 

And one thing Sunni Seiff can do is look 
good — and different. 


— Steven Stines [| 


— Harold Sinclair 
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4 HARRIET LARGEN, Bowling Green 
{ KENDALL R. LASLEY, Munfordville 
DONNA R. LATHAM, Russellville 

BRENT LAW, Bowling Green 

CHARLES E. LAWSON Il, Louisville 

CYNTHIA LEACH, Bowling Green 

DWIGHT LEACH, Louisville 

KAREN LEACH, Hartford 

ANNABEL LEE, Lexington 


DEBORAH L. LEE, Greenville 
SHEILA LEE, Owensboro 
ERNIE LEHMAN, Albany 

CARLA LEONARD, Stanford 
GREG LESLIE, Louisville 

WENDELL L. LEWIS, Lexington 
CINDY LILLARD, Bowling Green 
JEFF LINK, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
CONNIE LITTLE, Albany 


REBECCA S. LIVERS, Brandenburg 
JANE LOCKIN, Benton, Ill. 

DARRYL LOGSDON, Bowling Green 
THERESA LOGSDON, Caneyville 
CRAIG LONG, Palatine, Ill. 

SHELLY LONG, Louisville 

ALVARO LOPEZ, Sogamoso, Colombia 
JEAN LOPOLITO, Anchorage 
CHARISE LORD, Owensboro 


LAURA LOUGH, Danville 

DONNA LOWE, Bowling Green 
JUDY A. LOWE, Bowling Green 
JAN LOXLEY, Morganfield 

ROBERT LUCAS, Louisville 

JAMES LYNCH, Prospect 

SHARON M. LYTHGOE, Jasper, Ind. 
QUINTIN D. LYTON, Allensville 
JUDY L. MADDOX, Beaver Dam 


SHERRY MADEWELL, Marion, Ind. 

| NANCY MADISON, Auburn 
DONNA MARKS, Providence 

| EDWINA MARTIN, Providence 
! LISA MARTIN, Whitesville 
SABRA E. MARTIN, Frankfort 
JOE MASON, Walton, Ill. 


| PERRY R. MASON, Montgomery, Ala. 
ANGELA E. MATLOCK, Pembroke 

KAREN MATLOCK, Auburn 

ANN M. MATTINGLY, Greenville 

JOE MATTINGLY, Louisville 

MIKE MATTINGLY, Bardstown 

ALESHA MAXFIELD, Louisville 


JUDI MAXFIELD, Cadiz 

LINDA MAYHEW, Lorain, Ohio 
MONICA MAYHUGH, Bowling Green 
LEIGH MCBRIDE, Louisville 

ROBIN MCCANE, Bedford 
MELANIE MCCARTHY, Louisville 
LADONNA MCCARTY, Greenville 


JOLYN MCCLURE, Lexington 

DONNA MCCOY, Bowling Green 

TIM MCCOY, Barlow 

RICHARD MCCROCKLIN, Beaver Dam 
TAMMY MCCUBBINS, Horse Cave 
DAVID L. MCDANIEL, Owensboro 
MARTHA MCDANIEL, Danville 


MARY A. MCDANIEL, Lewisport 
STACY A. MCDANIEL, Horse Cave 
SANDI J. MCDONALD, Leitchfield 
PAULA MCFARRON, Corydon 
TERRY MCGEHEE, Frankfort 
NADA MCGINNIS, Hopkinsville 
KAVIN MCGRATH, Louisville 


DENIECE MCGUFFIN, East View 
BETH MCINTOSH, Brandenburg 
KEVIN M. MCINTOSH, Greenville 
KENNETH R. MCKINNEY, Morgantown 
TERRY MCKINNEY, Morgantown 
LAUREEN MCMACKIN, Rindge, N.H. 
MONTE MCMICAN, Marion 


JANET MCMURTREY, Summer Shade 
LAURIE MCMURTREY, Summer Shade 
HUGH MCREYNOLDS, Lewisburg 
JUDY L. MCREYNOLDS, Lewisburg 
DONNA MEADOWS, Louisville 
DAVID MEANS, Albany 

JEFF MEFFORD, Bowling Green 


MICHELLE MELSON, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
SUSAN MERCKE, Louisville 

BETH MEREDITH, Louisville 

DANNY R. MEREDITH, Bee Springs 
BARRY C. MERTZ, Owensboro 

DEDE METCALFE, Calhoun 

THERESA MEYERS, Lewisport 


TANYA MICHAEL, Hamilton, Ohio 

VICKI MICHALSKI, Crestwood 

DARLA MILLER, Alvaton 

MADONNA MILLER, New Albany, Ind. 

MARK J. MILLER, Greenville 

MIKE MILLER, Frankfort 

rT RICK MILLER, Louisville 
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WILLIAM L. MILLER, Owensboro 

CHERI MILLS, Louisville 

MARCIA E. MINCY, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
CINDY MINTON, Echols 

GINNY MITCHELL, Shelbyville 

JEANNE MITCHELL, Burna 

SANYA MITCHELL, Vine Grove 
SHERRY L. MITCHELL, Mayfield 
TANYA MITCHELL, Vine Grove 


TOM MOAK, Covington 

TRACY MOHON, Owensboro 
CYNTHIA MONTGOMERY, Burgin 
SHERRY MONTGOMERY, Greensburg 
LATANYA MOORE, Louisville 
LAURA B. MOORE, Morgantown 
SHERRY MOORE, Madisonville 
TERESA MOORE, Auburn 

TRUDY D. MOORE, Bowling Green 


BARRY MORGAN, Nashville, Tenn. 
JOHN MORGAN, Bettendorf, lowa 
MICHAEL P. MORGAN, Henderson 
BELINDA J. MORRIS, Russellville 
JEFFERY A. MORRIS, Bowling Green 
MELODY MORRIS, Bowling Green 
BRENDA J. MORROW, Louisville 
MINDY MORTLAND, Hopkinsville 
TERRY MOULTON, Bowling Green 


GREGORY MUIR, Allensville 
KATHERINE MURPHEY, Greenville 
WILLIAM H. MURREY JR., Pulaski, Tenn. 
KELLY M. NAPIER, Bowling Green 
YAHYA YOUSUF NASER, Jordan 
HOWARD M. NATALIE, Louisville 
KARIN NEERGAARD, Marcellus, N.Y. 
RHONDA NESBITT, Cadiz 

KATHY NEUBAUER, Lindenhurst, Ill. 


Sidewalk 
artists 


LINES AND SHADOWS outline Art 140 
students as they draw outside Ivan Wilson 
Fine Arts Center. Kim Sage, a Rochester, 
Mich., freshman, keeps her crutches near- 
by; and Julie Tharpe, an Elizabethtown 
freshman, consults her teacher, Ivan Earl 
Schieferdecker. Miss Sage hurt her knee in 
a Halloween haunted house. 


— Scott Robinson 
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VALERIE D. NEW, Lewisburg 
SCOTT NEWCOMB, Philpot 
BARBARA NEWMAN, Greenville 
MICHAEL J. NEWTON, Clyde, Ohio 
LEROY NICHOLAS, Payneville 
JAMIE NICHOLS, Lexington 

MITZI NICHOLS, Princeton 
KIMBERLY A. NIVA, Bowling Green 
CYNTHIA A. NOBLE, Winchester 


STEPHANIE J. NOPLIS, Louisville 
SANDY NORFLEET, Middletown 
PAM NORMAN, Glasgow 
KIMBERLY A. NOTT, Lima, Ohio 
AMYE NUCKOLS, Glasgow 
KELLEY OATTS, Hopkinsville 
RON O’CONNOR, Andes, N.Y. 
LORI OGDEN, Horse Cave 

GENA OGLESBY, Greenville 


CAROLYN OLDHAM, Henderson 
HAZEL D. OLDHAM, Lexington 
LINDA OLDHAM, LaGrange 

DIANE L. OLSON, St. Charles, Ill 
TERESA O’NEAL, Adolphus 

CHIKE ONYEJEKWE, Okigwe, Nigeria 
DAVID P. ORNE, Newport 

CYNTHIA OWEN, Bowling Green 
SANDRA OWEN, Burkesville 


LEIGH E. OZIER, Greenville 
RAMONA PACE, Pembroke 
MARTHA PADDIE, Bowling Green 
JEFF PAGE, Russellville 

LISA E. PAGE, Albany 

SUSAN PARDUE, Scottsville 
DENNIS T. PARHAM, Fort Campbell 
BONNIE C. PARKER, Russellville 
PHILLIP PARKER, Quality 


BARRY PARKS, Hardinsburg 
MARTHA PARKS, Glasgow 
VENETTA PARMLEY, Burkesville 
DAVID PATTON, Eddyville 
MICKI PEAHL, Bowling Green 
RONDA PEAK, Milton 

CHERYL PEAY, Bowling Green 
NELLIE PEDIGO, Gamaliel 
MARLA PEERCE, Clarkson 


CATHY PENDLEY, Owensboro 
JULIE PENDYGRAFT, Glasgow 
BARRY PERKINS, Glasgow 
FREDDY PERKINS, Fort Campbell 
LONNIE PERKINS, Glasgow 
KIMLA L. PETERS, Louisville 
SHELIA PETETT, Tompkinsville 
KIMBERLY J. PEVELER, Greenville 
DONNA PHILLIPS, Hardyville 


— Harold Sinclair 
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experience 


REGISTRATION can be upsetting, even for those 


who are not registering. Carl Brown, an Owensboro 
freshman, is undaunted by his search for a class. But his 
friend, Anthony Meadows, who is not a student, is tired 
of the process. The two were at fall semester registra- 
tion in Diddle Arena. 


KAREN PHILLIPS, Franklin 

NELEDA PHILLIPS, Ekron 
SUSANNE PIERCY, Paducah 

SUE PILARSKI, Bowling Green 
ROGER PINKSTON, Owensboro 
TERESA PIPER, Beaver Dam 
BARNEY PIPPENGER, Bowling Green 
JANET PITCOCK, Louisville 

PERRY PITCOCK, Horse Cave 


JUNE PLANK, Green Brier, Tenn. 
KAREN PLOTT, Bowling Green 
KIMBERLY D. POE, Dawson Springs 
RITCHIE L. POND, White House, Tenn. 
CYNTHIA POTTER, Bowling Green 
SANDRA POTTER, Floyd Knobs, Ind. 
LISA A. POTTS, Louisville 

CHARLIE POWELL, Franklin 

JOHN POWELL, Campbelisville 


JEFF PRATHER, Jeffersontown 
SHARI PRICE, Campbellsburg 
PATRICIA PRIDDY, Bowling Green 
TAMMY PRIDDY, Hodgenville 
JOHN PROVOST, Evansville, Ind. 
NINA E. PRUITT, Scottsville 
LUCENA L. PUCKETT, Louisville 
SHANNON QUEENAN, Louisville 
CATHY QUENZER, Glasgow 


FAWN M. QUICK, Bowling Green 
JULIE QUIRE, Louisville 

CHRIS RADFORD, Louisville 

DOUG W. RAEF, Lexington 

SALLY RAFFENSPERGER, Atlanta, Ga. 
RENIAA RAFFERTY, Calhoun 
MARGARET RAGAN, Mount Sterling 
MARIETTA RAINS, Hartford 

LENNY RALEY, Cadiz 


ANITA RAMSEY, Bowling Green’ 
DARREN RANSDELL, Louisville 
LEANNE RANSDELL, Florence 
LINDA S. RAWLING, Woodburn 
NORMAN RAY, Louisville 


RANDY RAY, Bowling Green 
TERRY RAY, Vine Grove 

RICK REDDING, Louisville 
DEBBIE A. REED, Springfield 
JENNIFER A. REEL, Evansville, Ind. 


MARTHA REID, Jeffersontown 
DEBBIE REINHARDT, Crete, Ill. 
TINA RENEAU, Bowling Green 
MARY RESS, Tell City, Ind. 
GREG REVOIINSKI, Kokomo, Ind. 


MARY A. REXROAT, Russell Springs 
DAVID W. REYNOLDS, Fern Creek 
RONNIE REYNOLDS, Louisville 
SAM REYNOLDS, Bowling Green 
STEPHANIE RICE, Smiths Grove 


MARK J. RICH, Evansville, Ind. 

RENEE RICHARDSON, Cave City 

TONDA L. RICHARDSON, Hardyville 
ROBERT K. RICKENBAUGH, Newburgh, Ind. 
MELVIN RIDDLE, Albany 


MICHAEL W. RIGGS, Fort Bragg, N.C. 
MELODY J. RIGGSBEE, Bowling Green 
ALLEN K. RILEY, Bardstown 

WAYNE R. RITCHIE, Ekron 

ANTONIO N. RIVAS, Maracay, Venezuela 


ROBIN E. ROACH, Hanson 
MICHAEL ROBBINS, Fordsville 
ROSEMARY ROBERTS, Lewisport 
TIMOTHY L. ROBERTS, Lewisport 
KIRSTIE ROBERTSON, Calhoun 


CLIFFORD A. ROBINSON, Bowling Green 
JENNIFER S. ROBINSON, Cincinnati, Ohio 

LISA A. ROBISON, Owensboro 

JORGE E. ROBLEDO, Manizales-Caldos, Colombia 
RODNEY ROCK, Cave City 

RICHARD RODENBECK, Bettendorf, Iowa 
DENIECE ROGERS, Connersville, Ind. 
GERONIMO ROMERO, Auburn 

VIRGINIA A. ROOT, Corona, N.M. 


PHILLIP A. ROSS, Echols 

JOE ROTHMAN, Bonnieville 
LORI ROYSE, Knob Lick 
KAREN L. RUBLE, Shelbyville 
LAURA RUDOLPH, Paducah 
DAVID RUE, Bowling Green 
TRAM RUNNELS, Bowling Green 
REXANNA RUSH, Tompkinsville 
JILL RUSSELL, Calhoun 
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PAM RUSSELL, Bowling Green 
ROBERT SALING, Louisville 
LANEAN SALTSMAN, Leitchfield 
ABDULLAH SAMMAN, Bowling Green 
MARY D. SANDERS, Owensboro 
CHARLENE A. SARGENT, Rye, N.H. 
JENNIE SAUER, Louisville 

EARL G. SAXTON, Bowling Green 
KIMBERLY A. SCHAAF, Louisville 


CATHY SCHIESS, Russellville 

HEDDA SCHMIDTHUBER, Elizabethtown 
DANIEL J. SCHNURR, Louisville 

MARY E. SCHREINER, Nicholasville 
KIMBERLY K. SCOTT, Morgantown 
ALLISON S. SEIFF, Wilmette, Ill. 
BRENDA J. SETTLE, Brandenburg 
GATES SETTLE, Calhoun 

DEBBIE C. SEYMOUR, Island 


LYNN G. SHADOAN, Somerset 
BOB SHANK JR., Glasgow 
STEVEN D. SHANKLIN, Louisville 
LORI SHARE, Bowling Green 
OSAMA SHARIF, Bowling Green 
BRIAN D. SHAW, Henderson 
PEGGY SHAW, Summer Shade 
CINDY SHELTON, Hopkinsville 
NAOMI R. SHELTON, Madisonville 


Heads turn when Sheila and Sharon Radford 
walk across campus. 

‘“*You’d be surprised how many people stop 
and stare,’’ Sharon said. 

Sheila added, ‘Yeah, people in cars almost 
wreck goin’ by.” 

The Radford sisters are identical twins. They 
dress alike. They both have curly brown hair. 
Sometimes they even walk in step with each 
other. Their “‘mirror image’”’ has caused quite a 
few second glances. 

“Walking up the Hill, just about every day 
we've been here people will walk on past 
us and we'll hear them say, ‘There go the 
twins,’ ”’ Sheila said. 

“It happens all the time,” Sharon said. “‘ 
guess it’s just a normal reaction.” 

Junior transfer students from Lindsey Wil- 
son Junior College, both women agreed that 
they had received more than their share of 
attention in their first year at Western. 

They have all their classes and labs together. 

“‘Most of our teachers looked really shocked 
when they looked up from their roll books for 
the first time and saw two of us,”” Sharon said. 

Sheila said they try to help their instructors 
out by always sitting in the same seat. And 
Sharon always sits to the right of Sheila. 

The only time they do not dress alike, Shar- 
on said, is when they are “just sitting around 
the house or something’ when they go home 
on the weekends to Burkesville. 

“We enjoy dressing alike,” Sheila said. “It 
just seems to me that twins would want to.” 

‘All our outfits are exactly alike,” Sharon 
said. 

“You wouldn’t believe how much trouble it 
is finding two of every piece of clothes we 
decide to buy,” Sheila added. 

Their striking similarities have sometimes 
been put to good use. Sheila said that in high 
school, if one was called on to go to the black- 
board or answer a question but wasn’t pre- 
pared, the other would fill in and the teacher 
would never know the difference. 

“People are always asking just how to tell us 
apart,’’ Sheila said. The surest criterion is a 
mole on Sharon’s forehead. But her hair cov- 
ers it. 

As babies they got mixed up and had to be 
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— Neil Pond 


Sheila and Sharon Radford 


taken back to the hospital to get their foot- 
prints checked, Sharon said. ‘“‘We’ve some- 
times wondered what if she’s really me and I’m 
really her,” she said jokingly. 

Both agreed that they have some personal- 
ity differences. “‘A lot of people say that I’m 
more serious than she is,’ Sheila said. ‘“‘And 
I’m more the outdoor type,” Sharon added. 

Sheila said that the women on their Bemis- 
Lawrence dorm floor are not able to tell them 
apart. ““The RA will see us and say, ‘Hi, Rad- 
ford,’ and not even try to guess,”’ she said. 

There are no disadvantages to having an 
identical twin, they agreed. Sheila said, 
“‘We’ve always had each other through every- 
thing. It makes us wonder how it would be if 
one of us wasn’t here. I don’t think either one 
of us could have made it without the other.”’ 

Sharon said, ““Some people wonder what it 
would be like to have a twin. Well, we wonder 


what it would be like not to.” 

They plan to continue to keep a “twin im- 
age’’ for as long as they can, at least until they 
have to go separate ways. “‘And even then 
we’ll plan to dress alike any time we get to- 
gether,” Sheila said. 

Statistically, Sheila is 25 minutes older than 
her sister. Their weight varies from time to 
time, within two or three pounds of each other. 
“And for a while she’ll be taller, then for a 
while I’ll be taller,” the oldest said. But to the 
casual observer, there is little, very little, differ- 
ence between the pair. 

They like it that way. “‘I think it’s great,” 
Sheila said. 

“T love it,’’ Sharon said. 

And they looked at each other and smiled 
the same wide smile, and four identical green 
eyes sparkled. 

— Neil Pond [| 


LYNNETTE SHEPHARD, Cannelton, Ind. 
EDDIE SHERRON, McQuady 

FOUNT SHIFFLETT JR., Russellville 
SHERI SHILEY, Louisville 

PATTY J. SHIPLET, Bowling Green 
SHARON SHIPMAN, Madison, Tenn. 
LORRI A. SHIRLEY, Edmonton 
MARGARET SHIRLEY, Columbia 
STEPHANY SHRIVER, Bowling Green 


JAMES D. SHUFFETT, Greensburg 
LESLIE SIBALICH, Glasgow 

ROBERT G. SIMMONS, Cincinnati, Ohio 
SABRINA K. SIMMONS, Russellville 
CATHY SIMON, Elizabethtown 

JIM SIMPSON, Campbellsburg 

TERRI A. SIMPSON, Glasgow 

KEVIN SKAGGS, Scottsville 

ROBERT A. SKIPPER, Mount Washington 


DONNA SLAVEN, Columbia 
CAROL S. SMITH, Albany 

CYNDI SMITH, Finchville 
JOHNNY SMITH, Cullman, Ala. 
LYNN SMITH, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
MARK F. SMITH, Simpsonville 
PAM SMITH, Louisville 

RICKEY K. SMITH, Albany 
SABRENA D. SMITH, Cave City 


SHARON R. SMITH, Bowling Green 
SHEILA J. SMITH, Philpot 

THOMAS C. SMITH, Hopkinsville 
TONY SMITS, Paris 

PAMELA J. SNELL, Bowling Green 

J. PAUL SOLVERSON, Rochester, Mich. 
MIKE SOUTHERLAND, Russellville 
DEBBIE SOWDER, Louisville 

DONNA M. SPANIER, Covington 


ROBIN SPENCE, Louisville 

BOBBY SPINNER, Louisville 

NANCY SPIRES, Columbia 

JAYNE SPRINKLE, Louisville 

CATHEY STAMPS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
MICHAEL W. STAPLES, Payneville 
GREG STAPLETON, Elizabethtown 
CINDY STARK, Bowling Green 

SIDNEY M. STARKS, Franklin 


MIKE STATER, Brighton, Mich. 

MARK STEEDLY, Shepherdsville 

CINDY STEENBERGEN, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
KIM STEWART, Utica 

THOMAS STEWART, Ekron 

VICKI L. STEWART, Sweeden 

MARY E. STICE, Glendale 

SYLVIA STOKES, Greenville 

ALLYSON STONE, Barlow 


CYNDI STONE, Madison, Tenn. 

DENA F. STONE, Central City 
MCKINLEY STONEWALL JR., Edmonton 
KAREN D. STRONG, Liberty 

MERRY SUMMERS, Oak Hill 

SHERRY SUMMERS, Greenville 

SUSAN E. SUTER, Nashville, Tenn. 
EDWINIA SUTTON, Island 

ALANA F. SWEENEY, Bowling Green 


BRENDA SZORCSIK, Newburgh, Ind. 
TAMI TANARO, Bowling Green 
TANIA TANARO, Bowling Green 
STUART TARLETON, Baltimore, Md 
MANSOOR TAVAKOLI, Tehran, Iran 
ANTHONY W. TAYLOR, Jamestown 
BILL TAYLOR, Louisville 

DANA L. TAYLOR, Evansville, Ind 
FRED L. TAYLOR, Bowling Green 


GAIL TAYLOR, Bowling Green 
JEANNIE M. TAYLOR, Scottsville 
PAULA TAYLOR, Hartford 

TAMARA L. TAYLOR, Paris 

TODD A. TEMPLETON, LaFontaine, Ind. 
JULIE THARP, Elizabethtown 
DEBORAH L. THOMAS, Glasgow 
JACQUELINE THOMAS, Fort Campbell 
JAMES THOMAS, Lexington 


SHARON THOMAS, Owensboro 
LYNETTE M. THOMPSON, Owensboro 
MARY J. THOMPSON, Tompkinsville 
SHERI L. THOMPSON, Louisville 
STEPHEN THOMPSON, Utica 

TERI THOMPSON, Jeffersontown 
ANNETTE THURMAN, Evansville, Ind. 
LISA A. TIDWELL, Franklin, Tenn. 
SCOTT K. TILTON, Bettendorf, lowa 


ROBIN G. TOLL, Greenville 

DEBBIE TOMES, Bowling Green 
KATHY TOOMEY, Utica 

VANITA TOWNSEND, Bedford 

ANN J. TRICE, Hopkinsville 

TINA TUNKS, Bowling Green 

RITA TUPTS, Versailles 

GREGORY A. TURNER, Cincinnati, Ohio 
STEWART B. TURNER, Mount Hermon 


TERESA TURNER, Albany 

ROLANDA URBAN, Nashville, Tenn. 

LISA UTLEY, Madisonville 

POWELL UTLEY, Morganfield 

SHERRIE K. UTLEY, Bowling Green 

LOU A. VALE, Alvaton 

CARLOS VALENCIA, Cali, Colombia 
DARRYL VAN LEER, Madisonville 
PATRICIA VANHOOK, New Carlisle, Ohio 


JOHN P. VAUGHN, Campbellsville 
VICKY VENCILL, Elizabethtown 
DWAYNE H. VICK, Russellville 
RANDY V. VINCENT. Lindseyville 
KAREN VINSON, Scottsville 

JEFFREY R. WALLACE, Bowling Green 
KEVIN WALLACE, Bowling Green 
DANNY WALTERS, Hebron 

DON A. WARREN, Bowling Green 
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LULA WASHINGTON, Bowling Green 
GREG WATKINS, Madisonville 

SONYA WATKINS, Owensboro 
DEBBIE WATSON, Madison, Tenn. 
PATRICIA WATSON, Whitley City 
CHRISTINA M. WATTS, Louisville 
MARIA WATTS, Brandenburg 

SHERRY WAYMAN, Cross Plains, Tenn. 
JULIA WEBB, Lewisburg 


CHARLOTTE WELCH, Tompkinsville 
ALESA WELLS, Elkton 

CHARLES E. WELLS, Brownsville 
ROY W. WELLS JR., Greenville 
BRENDA WEST, Springfield, Tenn. 
JULIE WEST, Louisville 

MOI J. WEST, Louisville 

CHERI WESTERFIELD, Lewisport 
JEFF WESTFALL, Vincennes, Ind. 


RITA R. WHEAT, Versailles 
VIKKI WHEELER, Bowling Green 
LINDA C. WHELAN, Brandenburg 
ANNETTE WHISTLE, Russellville 

DIANE E. WHITE, Paris 

FLOYD E. WHITE, Bowling Green 
JEFF WHITE, Bettendorf, lowa 
KAREN WHITE, Springfield, Tenn. 
KATHY WHITE, Leitchfield 


Snow job 


TWO’S COMPANY and three’s definitely a help when shoveling a car 
out of the snow. Stephanie Wood, a Las Vegas, Nev., freshman, and 
Rosalie Trujillo, a Memphis, Tenn., sophomore, had planned to go 
shopping. But when they got to the car, they found it had been deluged 
with snow. Alfredo Hernandez, who was on duty clearing roads, helps 
dig them out. According to Glen Conner, climatologist, two snowstorms 
Feb. 6 and Feb. 8 left about 10 inches on the campus. 


RITA WHITE, Bowling Green 

SHARI WHITE, Newburgh, Ind. 

KIM WHITEHEAD, Murray Hill, N.J 
LINDA WHITEHEAD, Cincinnati, Ohio 
JENNIFER WHITFIELD, Owensboro 
DIANE WHITLOW, Glasgow 
CYNTHIA WHITSETT, Russellville 
TAMMY WHITTINGHILL, Owensboro 
CARLA WILCOXSON, Greensburg 


DAVID WILL, Louisville 

SHARON WILLEN, Burkesville 
KIMBERLY A. WILLHOITE, Frankfort 
BONNIE J. WILLIAMS, Providence 
DONNA J. WILLIAMS, Bowling Green 
GERALDINE WILLIAMS, Middlesboro 
JANET WILLIAMS, Henderson 

MIKE WILLIAMS, Bowling Green 
ROB WILLIAMS, Shepherdsville 


SHARON F. WILLOUGHBY, Versailles 
DONNA L. WILSON, Glasgow 
JENNIFER WILSON, Connersville, Ind. 
SUSAN WILSON, Morgantown 

VICKI WILSON, Tompkinsville 
KATHY WINSETT, Crofton 

LINDA K. WITTER, Owensboro 
FRANKIE WOOD, Bowling Green 
GAYLE WOOD, Russellville 
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CANDY WOODALL, Russellville 
CONNIE M. WOODALL, Bowling Green 
TIM WOODS, Louisville 

LEE WOODWARD, Paris 

KATHY F. WOOLDRIDGE, Columbia 
MADONNA WOLFORD, Burnside 
DEBBIE WOLFE, Bowling Green 

MIKE WRIGHT, Cadiz 

MELISSA YOKOM, Brentwood, Tenn. 


Sitting it out 


SHARING A QUIET MOMENT, Johnathan Newby and Ce- 
leste Ellis sit in the stands at Smith Stadium. Newby, a wide 
receiver, was waiting for football practice to begin. Both are 
freshmen from Clairton, Pa., and they’re engaged. 


KAY YORK, Smyrna, Tenn 
AMANDA YOUNG, Eighty Eight 
CYNTHIA J. YOUNG, Alvaton 
DEBRA YOUNG, Nashville, Tenn 

4 MARIE YOUNG, Bowling Green 

eae PATRICIA A. YOUNG, Fort Bragg, N.C 
RODNEY E. YOUNG, Louisville 
KAREN ZIMMERMAN, Mount Juliet, Tenn 
SANDEE ZIMMERMAN, Elizabethtown 


PR 


ea gales 


aaa 
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A beginning and an end 126-7 

A ‘board of directors’, chairman run 
college almost like business 202-3 

A bookstore and more 150-1 

A chance to dance 108-9 

“A Comedy of Errors” 112 

A concerted effort 272-3 

“A Christmas Carol’ 98-9, 103 

A fashionable class 179 

A fountain of faiths 24-5 

A fun-filled fall 312-5 

A heady experience 412-3 

A lack of awareness 38-9 

A model student 409 

A new look 116-7 

A runner took flight 210-1 

A season so bad it hurt 238-9 

A shot in the arm 242-3 

A sport for all seasons 256-61 

Aaron, Lizabeth Ann 344 

Abbasnezhad, Abdolrahim 390 

Abbasnezhad, Donna Jean 

Abbott, Kathleen Sue 198 

Abbott, Tracie Diane 

Abdolvahab, Hassan 

Abdulhag, Ibrahim K. 

Abdulmalik, Walid Mahmood 

Abell, Richard William 

Abell, Sandra Ann 344 

Abell, Thomas Randall 

Abney, Deborah Sue 284, 344 

Abney, Debra Ann 344 

Abney, Judy Ellen 284, 390 

Abram, Marva Jean 

Abrams, Charles Morris 

Abromitis, William Drew 

Absher, Jeffrey Gordon 

Abuzant, Ahmad Shukry 285 

Academic advisement, career 
planning and placement director 
162 

Academic affairs vice president 145 

Academic services dean 168-9 

Academics 170-205 

Academics and administration 130- 
205 

Accounting Club 298-9 

Accounting department 204 

Accounting department head 204 

Accounts and budgetary control 
director 168-9 

Acero, Alejandro 

Ackerman, Kenneth Lee Jr. 

Acree, Deborah Ann Gossett 380 

Acree, Patricia Dawn 

Adams, Anita Carol 344 

Ad Club 276-7 

Adams, Bob 279 

Adams, David Kelly 332-3 

Adams, Debra Pear! 402 

Adams, Jeffery Neal 

Adams, Kathy Ann 344 

Adams, Leslie Douglas 331 

Adams, Robyn Lynn 324 

Adams, Scott Howard 330-1, 390 

Adams, Sherry Jo 326, 390 

Adams, Sue Ellen 322 

Adams, Timothy Spencer 

Adamson, Robbie Jean 

Adcock, James Edward 

Adcock, Susan Lea 402 

Addison, Sandra Jean 

Addleton, David F. 

Adeleke, Adedeji T. 

Adeoye, Ayanladun Ezekiel 

Adeshakin, Joseph A. 

Adeyanju, Adekunle Solomon 

Adeyele, Oluseyi Sedonu 

Adeyemi, Yemisi Samuel 285, 402 

Adkins, Hugh P. 

Adkins, Lea Ann 

Administration 144-169 

Admissions director 160 

Agbatse, Benjo Benjamin 

Agee, Betsy Gail 299, 390 

Agee, Melinda Carol 402 

Agnew, Brooks Alexander 

Agriculture department 181 

Agriculture department head 181 

Aguanno, Carla Louise 

Ahmadi, Karim Abdol 

Ahmadilari, Hossein 

Ahmed, Ali 292 

Ahmed, Seema 

Aikins, Rebecca Jane 

Aikins, Ronald Gene 291 

Akers, Alida Bayne 

Akers, Rebecca Lynn 292-3, 344 

Akin, Jerry Lane 344 

Akin, Thomas Andrew 

Akkari, Khodr Khaled 

Al, Habeeb Moustafa I. 402 

Al, Janahi Ali Aqader 344 


INDEX 


Al, Kobiassi Nasser Hamed 

Al, Malki Abdullah Youseff 

Al-Fayoumi, Ihsan A. 

Albani, Thomas Anthony 

Albin, Marvin 298 

Aldrich, Kevin John 

Aldridge, Murl Edwin 

Alemparte, Jorge Eugenio 251, 402 

Aleshire, Harold Lee 

Alexander, Anita Rae 402 

Alexander, Cynthia J.S. 

Alexander, Helen Patrice 

Alexander, Jan Terri 327, 344, 380 

Alexander, Kern 132-3 

Alexander, Madeline Eunice 

Alexander, Mary Ann 

Alexander, Mary Jane 

Alexander, Sandra Jean 

Alexander, Theresa Mary 

Alfieri, Fred Eric 

Alfonso, Richard Wayne 

Alford, David Eugene 

Alford, Jeanne Lanell 

Alford, Randall Leon 402 

Alford, Rebecca Jo 326, 344 

Alford, Rodney Mitchell 

Alford, Sandra Lynn 323, 380 

Ali, Ahmed 176-7 

Ali-Akbar-Beik, Mostafa 402 

Alimi, Mukaila Abayomi 

All work and all play 106-7 

Allbright, Melanie Lee 402 

len, Bernard Lee 

llen, Curtis Morgan 344 

len, David L. 

len, David Wayne 

len, Deborah Frances 

len, Deborah Kay 

len, Dolores Lauette 

len, Edna Mae 

len, Gary Frank 277, 344 

len, George J. 

len, Jacqueline Melinda 402 

len, Joe Brian 

len, John Douglas 402 

len, John Vincent 

en, Julia Lynn 402 

en, Kerry Lyn 294, 390 

en, Mark Shane 

en, Michael Joseph 

en, Patsy J. Duvall 

en, Raymond Keith 

en, Rexford Vandyke 

en, Robert Raymond 

en, Ronald Bryan 

en, Ronnie Michael 

en, Sarah Jo 

en, Stephon Lee 328-9, 402 

en, Steven Eric 

en, Tammy Denise 

en, Tanga Denise 

en, Ted Eugene 

en, Timothy Wayne 402 

en, Troy 268 

en, Vivian Marie 390 

en, Walter 119 

en, Walton Ray 301, 344 

len, Zola Virginia 

ender, Joy Lynn 390 

les, Martha Jane 402 

ley, Kimberly Ann 402 

ley, Russell C. 

ey, Trina Lee 304 

geier, David Edward 

geier, Keith Damien 98, 344 

geier, Louis Bernard II 

geier, Steven Michael 104, 380 

Igood, Ann Elizabeth 

good, Kim Lawrence 

good, Stacey Elinor 

Igood, Susan Darlene 380 

ison, Dale Ellis 

lison, Jean Anne 

lison, Mary Ellen 

ison, Victoria M. 390 

-Malki, Abdullah 390 

mand, David Forrest 

Almost perfect 240-1 

Alonzo, Jose Luis 390 

Alpha Delta Pi 322 

Alpha Delta Pi 500 314 

Alpha Epsilon Delta 304-5 

Alpha Gamma Rho 328 

Alpha Kappa Alpha 92-3, 322-3 

Alpha Omicron Pi 322-3 

Alpha Phi Alpha 328-9 

Alpha Phi Omega 292-3 

Alpha Xi Delta 324 

Alpe, Toni Eldith 

Alquallaf, Hassan Abd 

Alspaugh, Betsy Sue 344 

Alsup, Jeffrey Wade 216, 219 

Althaus, Raymond George Jr. 344 

Alumni affairs director 156 

Alumni are still part of the family 
156-7 

Alvey, Berdette Ann 324 

Alvey, Jane McFarland 

Alvey, Michael Wayne 380 

Alvey, Monica Jo 390 

Alvey, Myra Lynn 102, 402 
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~ Alvey, Sharon Ann 304 


Alvey, Stacy Lynn 

Alvin Ailey Repertory Ensemble 115 

Amato, David Fitzpatrick 

Amato, Teresa Jean 390 

Amazing Tones of Joy 270 

Ambrose, Laurie Susan 

Ambs, Judy Potts 

Amburgy, Michael Howard 

America Dental Hygienists 
Association 304-5 

American Society of Interior 
Designers 382-3 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 302 

Ammet, Wes 338 

Amos, Charles E, 380 

... and a young man shall lead them 
26-29 

Anderson, Arthur Newton 251 

Anderson, Charles 156-7, 266-7 

Anderson, Cheryl Lynn 344 

Anderson, Deborah Ann 276, 344 

Anderson, John Edward 334, 344 

Anderson, Karl J. 

Anderson, Kevin Deneen 

Anderson, Linda Jo 

Anderson, Mary Beth 

Anderson, Phillip Deno 

Anderson, Randall Grant Jr. 

Anderson, Rebecca Lynn 294 

Anderson, Richard Scott 

Anderson, Robert Eugene Jr. 

Anderson, Robert Kevin 

Anderson, Rudolphus 

Anderson, Sandra 

Anderson, Sheila Fay 390 

Anderson, Sherry Gale 277, 380 

Anderson, Teresa Jean 

Anderson, Thomas Robert 338 

Anderton, Victoria Ann 

Andress, Bruce Kevin 

Andrews, Cynthia Meader 

Andrews, Donald Allen Jr. 

Andrews, Lorraine Kay 

Andrews, Robin Sue 126, 306 

“Androcles and the Lion’ 103 

Anene, Emeka Basil 284, 380 

Angarita, Astrid Mendoza 

Angarita, Rafael Simon 

Angle, Daniel Wayne 

Anglea, Sherry Beth 

Anglin, John David 402 

Angsten, Thomas 241, 380 

Anthony, Sandra Reynolds 

Anthony, Theresa 

Anthony, Tonia Yvette 390 

Antle, Brenda Kaye 345 

Antle, Kevin D. 

Antle, Peggy Ann Shearin 

Antone, Ralph Angelo 216 

Antonelli, David Joseph 

Anvari, Vida 

Anyaegbuna, Ndubueze T. 284 

Aoun, Michael Alan 366, 390 

Appel, Max 256 

Appleby, Mary Ellen 292 

Appleby, Matthew Howard 

Appleby, Richard Louis 

Appling, Anthony Ray 

Appling, Timothy David 292 

Aprilfest 82 

Agel, Yosef Mohd Ahmad 

Agel, Zahria Ibrahim 

Araya, Jose Antonio 264, 402 

Arbogast, Albert John III 98 

Archer, Robert Stuart II] 402 

Arflin, Tracy Thomas II 390 

Argo, Diana Gail 402 

Aristidou, Marios Andrew 

Ark, Thomas Edward 

Armaghan, Ahmad 

Armao, Allison 

Armes, Lori Allyson 345 

Armes, Rhonda Kaye 380 

Armour, Darrell Conley 

Armstrong, A. Jane Lowe 

Armstrong, Bryan Leigh 278-9, 334-5, 
380 

Armstrong, Don 156-7 

Armstrong, Donna Michelle 

Armstrong, Patricia Clark 

Arndell, Pamela Suzanne 402 

Arnett, Wanda Jean 

Arney, John Malton 

Arnold, Anthony Vincent 

Arnold, Cindy Sue 

Arnold, James Stuart 266, 347, 380 

Arnold, Jeffery Allen 

Arnold, Joseph Richard 380 

Arnold, Karen Lynn 

Arnold, Kevin Dean 

Arnold, Michael Eugene 345 

Arnold, Neal Dwyane 

Arnold, Robin Ann 

Arnold, Roger Louis 402 

Arnold, Sally Curb 205 

Arnold, William Edward 

Arnold, Yvonne Burchett 

Arnold, Zack 329 

Arritt, Brent Carl 380, 430 


Arrowood, Cathy Diane 

Art department 195 

Art department head 195 
Arterburn, Sandra Gail 

Asali, Muhieddin Marwan 
Asayesh, Javid 

Ash, James Michael 345 
Ash, Sonya Rose 380 
Ashayeri, Abdollah M. 
Ashby, Cathy Jo 286, 291 
Ashby, Kathy Jo 293, 326 
Ashby, David Wayde 

Ashby, Kathy Lynn 299, 380 
Ashby, Mark Johnson 
Ashcraft, Elaine Kae 327, 402 
Ashdon, Julia Kay 272, 291 
Asher, John Stephen 

Asher, Timothy Joseph 306 
Ashley, John David 

Ashton, Lily N. Sanders 
Ashur, Salah Eddin A. 
Ashworth, Jeffery Lynn 298 
Askew, Kathy Ellan 390 
Aspley, Sue Lynn 

Assmar, Katherine Louise 269, 317, 322- 


Associated Student Government 53, 
73, 82, 119, 262, 288-9 
Association for Computing 

Machinery 302-3 
Association of Student Social 
Workers 274-5 
At the top 144-5 
Atcher, Linda Faye Newton 
Atchley, Connie Marcella 
Atherton, Edmond Dale 
Atherton, Sherry Gay 345 
Athletic director 160 
Atkins, Beth Adelle 
Atkins, Carl Russell 
Atkins, Curtis Jr. 380 
Atkins, George 118-9 
Atkinson, James Joseph 
Atkinson, John Kirk 
Atkinson, Jonathan Guy 266 
Atnip, Patricia Ann 
Attig, David Wendall 
Attracting students is ‘half the 
battle’ 160 
Atwell, Cynthia Gale 
Atwell, Darryl Rhea 
Atwell, Karlotta Allie 
Atwell, Rickie Neal 299, 330-1, 380 
Atwell, Terry Randall 345 
Atwood, Tammy Jean 380 
Atzinger, Timothy Linus 335 
Augenstein, Michael Dale 336 
Augusty, Jack W. 402 
Aukerman, Terri Kathryn 380 
Ault, Donna Jo 
Austin, Brent Smith 
Austin, Carolyn Denton 
Austin, Dwight Lea 
Austin, Gwendolyn Jo 
Autrey, Kathaleen Marie 380 
Avant, Mary Elizabeth 402 
Avery, Dwight Lee 
Avery, Forrest Lynn 
Axman, Paula Ann 
Aydelotte, Gregory Ray 
Ayers, Mark Gilliam 
Aymett, Selena Beth 
Aymett, Wesley Harold 
Ayre, Ann Love 345 
Azaga, Adokiye Solomon 
Azimi, Mehdi 
Azode, Louis Azubuike 


B 


Baali, Ahmed Majeed 

Baber, Phoebe Ann 380 

Baccus Christie Ann 

Bachanan, Patty 322 

Bachert, Nicholas George 390 

Bachert, Scott Adrian 162, 166, 274-5 
293, 296, 345 

Back, Barry Radcliffe 

Back, Margaret Gwen 

“The Bachelor Mouse” 103 

Bacon, Emily Marie 

Bacon, Jeanette Regina 402 

Bacon, Michael Keith 303 

Badami, Deborah Kaye 

Baete, Michael Garnett 

Baete, Timothy Scott 

Bagby, Andra Lynn 

Baggett, Jill Marie 286, 345 

Baggett, Kenneth Jewell 334, 390 

Baggett, Kerry Joe 298, 335, 380 

Baghadadi, Habib Ahmad 

Bagnardi, James Francis 252-3 

Bagwell, James Gregory 337 

Bagwell, Kenneth Dale 402 


Bahler, Stacee Jo 364 
Bailey, Elizabeth Anne 322, 402 
Bailey, Ethel Lee 270, 402 
Bailey, Howard 165 

Bailey, Jesse Lynn 

Bailey, Kimberly Jill 

Bailey, Lonnie Willis 

Bailey, Marsha Lynn 

Bailey, Patricia A. 

Bailey, Ricky 

Bailey, Sherrie Lyne 

Bailey, Steven Ray 

Bailey, Susan Diane 402 
Bailey, Tammy Michelle 
Bailey, William Bruce 

Baily, Rod 337 

Baines, Victoria Lynn 390 
Baird, Jane Louise 

Baird, Sherry Ann 390 
Baird, Timothy Lee 

Baise, Sarah Tracy 

Baize, David Gene 

Baize, Roy Ferguson 

Baize, Wanda Lou 

Baker, Anna Jewell 

Baker, Brenda Fay 274, 326-7 
Baker, Carla 179, 402 
Baker, Connie Frances 
Baker, Deana Diane 

Baker, Denise 402 

Baker, Denise R. Walker 
Baker, Faye S. 

Baker, John 242-3 

Baker, John David 

Baker, Kenneth Dale 
Baker, Kimberly Joyce 
Baker, Koral Kathleen 402 
Baker, Linda Fay 380 
Baker, Lisa Ann 325, 390 
Baker, Michael Allen 345 
Baker, Nancy Carolyn 
Baker, Norris Crete Jr. 332-3, 380 
Baker, Pamela Jo Walker 261 
Baker, Ricky Lewis 254 
Baker, Robert Hardin 
Baker, Terri Lynn 

Baker, Tom 261 

Baker, Tonja Decarole 402 
Baker, Valerie Jo Hammonds 
Bakker, Peter Kenneth 402 
Baktashmehr, Bozorgmehr 
Baldwin, Chester Duane 390 
Baldwin, Gregory Thomas 290 
Bale, Connie Sue 402 

Bale, Thomas Medley 

Ball, Darrell Wayne 

Ball, Kimberly Lane 390 
Ball, Wilber Louis 

Ballance, Donna Neal 325 
Ballance, Launa Gay 274 
Ballard, Hal Edward 
Ballard, Joseph Gerard 335 
Ballard, Kathryn Lea 99, 104, 283 
Ballard, Sherry Faye 390 
Ballinger, Judith K. 

Ballou, Olivia Dianne 
Ballou, Ricky James 

Ballou, Theresa Beatrice 
Bamm, Barry 216 

Banahan, Ellen White 

Band 263, 272-3 
Banifatemi, Kashi Seyed 164 
Banks, Cheryl Lee 269 
Banks, Gabrielle 402 

Banks, Peggy Fay 

Banks, Wanda Jean 
Banuchi, De Ette 274, 380 
Barbalace, Frank 77 
Barbee, Kathy Carol 
Barber, Christopher Allan 
Barbour, Kelley Jean 249 
Barcelet, Janet 325 

Bardin, James Clayton 335 
Barefield, Jennifer Ann 
Barefoot, Yvonne Lucas 
Barger, Cheri Lynn 325 
Barker, Jeannie Martine 
Barker, Jeffrey Lurie 
Barker, Larry D. 402 
Barker, Marvin 

Barker, Patrick Wilson 345 
Barker, Roger Dale 402 
Barkett, Ellen Margaret 
Barlow, Michael Stewart 345 
Barna, Terry Thaddeus 
Barnard, Gayla S. Pfeiffer 
Barnard, Victor C. 

Barnes, Olive 112 

Barnes, Connie Petett 
Barnes, Diane Patricia 
Barnes, Rick Hamilton 188 
Barnes, Ricky Zane 

Barnes, Terry Wayne 
Barnes, Zexia Kay 183, 300 
Barnett, Gary Mitchell 
Barnett, George Evans 330-1 
Barnett, Janet Lee 

Barnett, Nila Michelle 
Barnett, Philip Wayne 390 
Barnett, Therese 345 
Barnette, Brenda Wayne 327, 341, 380 


Barnewell, Alisa Diane 
Barnhart, Julie Ann 402 
Barnsdale, Ronald Charles 
Barr, Richard James 402 
Barret, Mary Ann 327 
Barrett, Brett Mitchell 402 
Barrett, Julia Anne 

Barrett, Katherine Marie 
Barrett, Mitchell Clayton 
Barrett, Shelly Ruth 

Barrick, Christy Ann 
Barrick, John Daniel 

Barrick, John Steven 
Barrick, Mary Ann H. 
Barrick, Terri Beth 

Barriga, Carl Luis 

Barron, Timothy Martin 216, 285, 390 
Barrow, Kimberly Wood 402 
Barry, Ann Guthrie 345 
Bartels, Carmela Underwood 
Bartholomew, Douglas Georg 
Bartholomy, Lezlee Anne 
Bartleson, Francis Austin 
Bartleson, George Edwin 330-1, 340 
Bartley, Dianna Lindsey 345 
Bartley, James David 
Bartley, Linda Sue 345 
Bartley, Phil David 

Bartley, Tammy Sue 402 
Bartley, Tema Rochelle 
Barton, Bruce Thompson 268 
Barton, Catherine Jean 
Barton, Charlotte Goodman 
Barton, Jennifer Lynne 
Barton, Steve Lambert 332-3 
Baseball 254-5 

Basham, Hayward Briggs 
Basham, Judith Neel 
Basham, Mildred Nancy 390 
Basil, Eugene Jr. 

Baskett, Bruce Martin 
Baskett, Johnnie Warrick 
Bass, Anthony W. 

Bassett, Connie Elaine 
Bassett, Gregory James 
Bassett, Thomas Joseph 380 
Bast, William 9 

Bastien, Charles Olivier 
Batchelder, Phillip Karl 
Bates, David Lee 299, 380 
Bates, Dean Edward 306, 380 
Bates, Georgia 161 

Bates, Gina Gary 390 

Bates, Margo B. 

Bates, Mark Evan 

Bates, Mary W. Phelps 
Bates, Pamela Dorris 

Bates, V. Lynne 

Batson, Nicholas Hatton 
Baugh, Clyde Kimble 

Baugh, Michael Joe 

Baugh, Tracy Lee 
Baughman, Henry 173 
Bauman, Car! Nicholas 
Baxley, Donna Marie 
Baxley, Jeffrey Darrell 
Baxter, Karen Sue Plott 
Baxter, Mary Jo 

Baxter, Norman 120, 142 
Bayles, David L. 

Bays, Harold Edward 304 
Bazzell, James Paul 

Beal, James David 345 
Beam, Carrie Ann 

Beam, Michael Scott 
Beamish, Richard Joseph IV 
Bean, Joseph Onell 

Bean, Judy Lynn 380 

Bean, Kay Linda 322, 402 
Bean, Tony Edwin 

Beard, Cheryl Rae 

Beard, James Douglas 276 
Beard, Judith Lee 390 
Beard, Tommy Gerard 
Beasley, Betty Lou 325 
Beasley, Larry Michael 
Beasley, Pamela Ann 265, 380 
Beasley, Patsy Morgan 
Beaty, Douglas Hugh 

Beaty, Lisa Anne 402 
Beaty, Patricia C. 
Beauchamp, Carl Michael 
Beauchamp, Patricia W. 345 
Beaumont, Garey Evans 
“Beauty and the Beast” 103 
Beavin, William Herman 328-9 
Becht, Marcia Ann 323 
Becht, Ron Jack 210-1, 246 
Bechtel, Deborah Self 

Beck, Alice Virginia 

Beck, Archie Ozell 380 
Beck, Glenn Alan 

Beck, Gregory Robert 187, 345 
Beck, Janice Marie 

Beck, Martha Sue 382 
Beck, Mavis Regina 

Beck, Ron 72, 77, 165, 237 
Becker, Gregory Todd 
Becker, Laura A. 402 
Becker, Richard Howard 254 
Beckett, Peter 76 

Beckler, Bruce Howard 
Beckley, George David 
Beckman, Kevin Welsch 390 
Bedinger, Tucker Graham Jr. 
Bedwell, Valerie Dee 402 
Beeler, Charlie Howard 267 
Beeler, Cheryl Ann 

Beeler, Cindy Lou 

Beeler, Kenneth Howard 
Beeler, Lisa A. 

Beeler, Terri Lynn 

Beever, Vicki Collins 

Begel, William B. Jr. 

Begin, Menachem 121 


Behind the book 280-1 

Behind the bylines 278-9 

Behm, Donna Lee 

Behzadnia, Hamid 380 
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Olympic hug 


AFTER COMPETING in the Special Olympics, Roger 
Biven gets a hug from Susie Cossey, a Cadiz sophomore. 
The olympics for the handicapped was at Smith Stadium in 
the spring. Students served in a variety of ways — one of 
the most important as ‘“‘huggers.”’ 
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Carver, Timothy Marvin 

Carver, Tracy Layne 403 

Carwell, David Hargis 73, 289 

Carwell, Lee Kaleher 

Cary, Rhonda Kay 391 

Casada, Mary Ann 

Casada, Rhesa G. 

Casada, Richard Glen 332-3 

Case, Chris Alan 268 

Case, Debra Jeanne 282 

Case, Omer Dean Jr. 

Casey, Don 24 

Casey, Kerry Wayne 300-1, 349 

Cash, Joseph Terrance 

Cash, Kathryn Lynne 403 

Cash, Susan Elayne 304, 381 

Cash, Susan Ennis 

Cassaday, Mary K. Kinnaird 

Cassady, Donald Lee 

Cassady, Lloyd Jr. 303 

Cassady, Paula Gail 391 

Cassella, Cacilia K. 

Cast party 347 

Castiglioni, Frederick 

Castle, James Steven 

Castle, Joey Edward 

Castle, Steve 334 

Castle,Terrie Ann 391 

Catarozoli, Gina Maria 

Cate, Cynthia Anne 403 

Catey, Stanley J. 216 

Cathey, Vicky Lynn 403 

Catlett, Steven Pruett 216 

Catron, Donald Barry 

Catron, John Gregory 124 

Catron, Robert Paul 

Cauble, Diana Lynn 

Caudill, James Jeffrey 

Caudle, Michael] Norman 

Causey, Joseph William 

Causey, Russell Woodson 381 

Cavana, Jeffrey Jay 241, 349 

Cavanah, Judy Lynn 305 

Cavanaugh, Janet Baker 322 

Cave, Alicia Lynn 

Cavender, Rhonda Durham 

Cayce, Andrew Taylor 

Cecil, Anthony Dominic 

Cecil, Guy Alan 

Cecil, Kimberly Sue 

Cecil, Mary K. 

Cecil, Michelle Ruth 

Cecil, Richard Dennis 

Cecil, Robert Jr. 

Celsor, Karen Denise 266 

Celsor, Sharon Denise 

Center Board 80-3, 289 

Centrowitz, Gerald Peter 

Cerk, Keith R. 

Cero, Craig John 

Cerroni, Renee Ann 349 

Cessna, Kimberly Ann 404 

Chadwick, Edward Dunn 

Chambers, Amy Kay 349 

Chambers, Barry Fount 

Chambers, Edward Clay 349 

Chambers, Julie Ann 301, 391 

Chambers, Laurie Kimberly 326, 404 

Chambers, Lisa Maria 

Chambers, Norman Dale 302, 350 

Chambers, Stephen Bruce 100, 283 

Chambers, Tammy Lou 404 

Chambers, Thomas Roper Jr. 264, 302, 
338, 350 

Chambers, Vivian Rochelle 391 

Chambliss, Randy J. 

Chambul, Lubomyr 244 

Champion, Bill 82 

Chan, Li Ching 

Chancellor, Colin Embry 

Chancey, Ronica Lynn 391 

Chandler, Benjamin F. 

Chandler, David Gerald 334 

Chandler, Kelley Lee 381 

Chandler, Mary dill 350 

Chandler, Suzanne Marie 

Chandler, Wanda Gail 

Chaney, Johnny Allen 243, 329 

Chang, Karrie Kung-Tsai 

Chaplin, Stephen James 

Chapman, Brenda 231-2 

Chapman, Jerry Wayne 

Chapman, Mary Sue 

Chapman, Michele Ann 


’ 


Chapman, Norma Jean 291 
Chapman, Paula Edward 391 
Chapman, William Scott 304 
Chappell, Carl Leon Jr. 286-7 
Chappell, James Henry 213, 216 
Chappell, Jane Parrott 
Chappell, Jeffrey Scott 246 
Charlton, Desiree Lynn 
Chase, William John 

Chastain, Jeffry Thomas 381 
Chasteen, Gregory Taylor 
Chatari, Laura Lee 391 
Chatelain, Kathleen M. 391 
Chatman, Ricky Lynn 
Cheaney, Brian Raymon 404 
Cheatham, Carol Iona 404 
Cheatham, Mitzi Jean 404 
Cheatwood, Pamela Sue 
Check, Joseph James 

Chedd, Kevin Glenn 
Cheerleaders 236-7 

Chelf, Carl 162 

Chelgren, Beverly R. Wolf 
Chemistry Club 300 
Chemistry department 182 
Chemistry department head 182 
Chenault, Douglas R. 268-9 
Chenault, Keith Brian 

Cherry, Daniel Potts 

Cherry, David Glenn 

Cherry, Doris Elizabeth 291 
Cherry, Douglas Wayne 334 
Cherry, Gregory Wayne 
Cherry, James Richard 
Cherry, John Stephen 381 
Cherry, Lee Courtland 338 
Cherry, Murry Leyton dr. 
Cherry, Sande Kay 391 
Cherry, Thomas Lee 

Chesnut, Mark Cameron 260, 336 
Chester, Ronald E. 
Cheuvront, Kar! Russel Jr. 336, 350 
Chi Omega 324-5 

Chi Omega November Nonsense 338 
Chic, but not cheap 66-71 
Childers, Shawn Brian 381 
Childress, Buddy 150-1 
Childress, Charles Lee 
Childress, Georgia Esters 
Childress, Lisa Kem 

Childress, Norma Jean 391 
Childress, Sherry Lois 
Childress, Vanessa Ann 404 
Childs, Tamara S. 

Chinn, Dennis Morgan 319 
Chinn, Jean Ann 214, 216 
Chinn, Julie Ann 381 

Chinn, Mary Anne Sowers 95, 236 
Chipley, Caroline Quillian 404 
Chisholm, Shirley 97 

Chism, Judith 

Chitwood, Lisa Ann 

Chop, Daniel Eugene 

Chou, Nee Yin Norma 121, 285 
Choudhry, Maqsood Ahmed 
Chrappa, Richard 303-1 
Chrappa, Robert Lee 
Chrisman, Celeste P. 

Christ, Joan Lynne 
Christensen, Erika Lynn 248 
Christian, Denise Ann 
Christian, Jesse R. 

Christian, Virginia Dell 
Christofferson, Gail M. 249 
Christy, Victoria Lynn 
Chuemchit, Namporn 
Chumley, Marsh William 332-3 
Chung, Yui Tan 

Church, C.D. 

Churchill, Rhonda Gail 270, 381 
Circle K 50-3, 294, 296 
Cissell, Lisa Gayle 282 

Civils, David Reed 404 
Claman, Delores 98 

Clagett, Mary Lisa 

Clancy, Daniel B. 

Clark, Alan Martin 270-2 
Clark, Barbara Faye 

Clark, Beckey Eilene 391 
Clark, Bernard Jackson Ill 
Clark, Bonnie 31 

Clark, C. Robert 

Clark, Carol Denise 404 
Clark, Carol Petrie 404 
Clark, Charles 162 

Clark, Chary! Ann 

Clark, Christopher Lynn 
Clark, Dale Woodall 330-1 
Clark, David Bryce 291, 304, 336, 350 
Clark, David Wayne 

Clark, Donna Carol Kyle 25 


‘Clark, Donna Lynn 284, 391 


Clark, Emmett Michael 381 
Clark, Esther Marie 
Clark, Gary Michael 
Clark, Howard B. 266 
Clark, Jackie Lynn 
Clark, Janet C. Campbell 
Clark, Jeffrey Lynn 
Clark, John Marshall 
Clark, Julie Ann 381 
Clark, Karen J. Kuchenbroo 
Clark, Karen Lane 381 
Clark, Kimberly Jane 
Clark, Larry T. 

Clark, Laura Duell 

Clark, Linda Gail 

Clark, Linda Lewis 
Clark, Lisa Ann 

Clark, Lisa Dawn 391 
Clark, Lloyd Matthew 
Clark, Marc Jimmie 
Clark, Mark Kelvin 331 
Clark, Rita Lynn 

Clark, Roger Dixon 


Clark, Sadie K. 404 

Clark, Sally 129, 293, 350 

Clark, Sallye 179 

Clark, Saundra Karen 

Clark, Steven Lynn 

Clark, Susan 350 

Clark, Victoria Lynnee 108-9 

Clark, Wayne Scott 

Clark, William Nelson Jr. 

Clasby, Cheryl Leanne 298-9, 381 

Classes 342-419 

Claxton, Ronald Wayne 404 

Clay, Michael James 210-1 

Clay, Scott Lane 

Clay, Venita Yvonne 404 

Claypool, Cindy R. 

Clayton, Karen Joyce 

Clayton, Shari Lynn 

Clayton, Sharon Rose 

Claywell, Julia Goodin 350 

Claywell, Kenneth Curtis 

Cleaver, Norman Allen 332-3 

Cleaver, Wendi Dee 

Cleek, Nora 

Cleland, George Aloysius 

Clements, Deborah Kay 381 

Clements, Joseph Francis 

Clements, Linda Kaye 275 

Clements, Mark Timothy 328-9 

Clements, Robert Harold 

Clements, Sandra Wilson 391 

Clements, Terry Lee 

Clements, Thomas Edward 

Clemons, Richard Eugene 216, 404 

Clemons, Rose Annice 404 

Clendenin, Mary Kathryn 323, 404 

Clever, Suzanne Weltman 

Climatologist 175 

Climer, Terry 53 

Clinard, Terri Ann 404 

Cline, Grant P. 330-1, 350 

Cline, Roger Allan 

Cline, Susan Elaine 

Cloar, Jan Camille 316, 325 

Cloar, Robert Turner 

Clore, Patti Madison 

Clore, Robert Covington 

Close, Gisela H. 

Cloud, Mary Kay 305, 381 

Clover, Greg 271 

Cloyd, Brenda Ann 

Coalson, Kelly 328-9 

Coates, Lenora Michelle 

Coatney, Patricia Ann 

Coats, Betty Rose 350 

Cobb, Carolyn Faye 350 

Cobb, Diane Edwards 350 

Cobb, James Bruce 

Cobb, Janet Hendershot 

Cobb, Mattie Jane Ball 

Cocanougher, Tommy Joe 297, 381 

Cochrane, Timothy Scott 

Cockes, James Jonathan 

Cockrel, Angela Dawn 391 

Cockrel, Teresa Lynn 405 

Cockriel, Mark Steven 405 

Cockrill, David Steven 

Cockrill, James Daymon 

Cockrill, Terry Susan 350 

Cockrill, Willard 131, 174-5 

Cofer, Joseph Herbert 338 

Coffey, Anna Marie 391 

Coffey, Carla 40-2, 249 

Coffey, Cynthia Gail 

Coffey, Daryl R. 

Coffey, Jackie Lynn 

Coffey, Jennifer S. Hodges 

Coffey, Ronald Steven 

Coffie, Jane Marie 

Coffman, Charles Thomas Jr. 

Coffman, Connie Louise 326 

Coffman, David T. 

Coffman, Ralph Eric 350 

Coffman, Tammy Lynn 

Coghill, Rebecca Elizabeth 284, 405 

Cohen, Neil 188 

Cohron, Karen Ann 381 

Cohron, Rhonda Carol Huff 350 

Cohron, Van Carlton 

Coile, Melinda Jean 256, 261, 264-5 

Coker, Nancy Lee 

Coker, Patricia Ann 302, 405 

Coker, Robert Franklin 

Colburn, Tina Oneil 391 

Cole, Alice Dnise 327, 341 

Cole, Betty Carolyn 381 

Cole, Cheryl Ann 381 

Cole, Clarence Thomas 405 

Cole, Cynthia Helen Conn 

Cole, Jeffery Alan 405 

Cole, Jeffery Lynn 271, 391 

Cole, John David 133 

Cole, Julia Lynn 322, 350 

Cole, Marcia Jewel 

Cole, Mark Lanze 381 

Cole, Patricia Susan 

Cole, Patti Morris 

Cole, Paul Franklin 

Cole, Phil 382 

Cole, Ronald Keith 

Cole, Rosalyn Yvette 391 

Cole, Sharyn Jeanine 270 

Cole, Sheila Anne 391 

Cole, Sherri Lee 

Cole, Stephen Dale 

Cole, Tami Tanaro 

Cole, Teresa Lynn 

Coleman, Billy Joe 

Coleman, Charles Edward 328-9, 339, 
340 

Coleman, Jimmy 61 

Coleman, Tammy Carol 306 

Coleman, Tuwanda 391 

Coles, Jane 69, 71 

Coles, Marybeth 391 


Collard, Debbie Martin } 

Collard, Mary Carla 

College Heights Bookstore director 
150-1 

College Heights Foundation 161, 208 

College Heights Foundation 
executive secretary-treasurer 161 

College Heights Foundation 
president 161 

College Heights Herald 61, 120, 263, 
278-9 

College of Applied Arts and Health 
190-3 


College of Applied Arts and Health 
dean 191 
College of Business and Public “ 
Affairs 202-5 
College of Business and Public 
Affairs dean 202 
College of Education 116, 186-9 
College of Education dean 187 
College Republicans 294 
Collett, Bobbie Ann 391 
Collett, Bonnie Jean 270-1, 350 
Collier, Hollis Rogers 391 
Collier, Kathryn Dale 405 
Collier, Michael Eugene 351 
Collier, Vicki Rae 
Collins, Al Harold 185, 391 
Collins, Ann Tracy 
Collins, Barry Anthony 
Collins, Betty Teresa 
Collins, Frank Gregory 
Collins, Geraldine Chaffin 
Collins, Jane Marshall 325 
Collins, Joe Terrel 
Collins, Joyce Elaine 305, 381 
Collins, Karen Ann 
Collins, Mary Chamberlain 
Collins, Mary Joyce 
Collins, Patricia McGee 381 
Collins, Roy Del 334 
Collins, Scott Vaughn 252, 405 
Collins, Stephanie M. 391 
Collins, Steven Eugene 
Colins, Stevens West 405 
Collins, Thomas David 
Collins, Wendy Annette 350 
Colson, Kevin Paul 
Colson, Mary Marcia 
Colson, Richard Kelly 319 
Colter, Ronald Roosevelt 216, 246 
Columbia, Sandra Kay 322 
Colwell, Ellen Marie 
Colyer, Deborah Tyann 298, 350 
Combest, Patricia Lynn 
Combest, Rickey Ray 
Combs, Bryce 156 
Combs, Don 221 
Combs, Donovan Lee 221 
Combs, Eddie Borton 
Combs, James Clinton 391 
Combs, Martha Clare 
Combs, Tammy Lynn 
Combs, Teresa Louise 381 
Combs, William Ray 98, 104 
Combs, Wit 98, 103 
Comeau, James Raymond 
Comfort, Paul Motley 
Comic relief 110-1 
Communication and theater 
department 196 
Communication and theater 
department head 196 
Compton, Daniel Lee 
Compton, Kendra Bishop 
Compton, Kenneth William 
Compton, Mark Gregory 391 
Compton, Sheren Lee 381 
Compton, Vicki Marlene 287 
Computer center director 159 
Conahan, Cormac Michael 
Concentus Musicus 112 
Concerts 72-9 
Condit, Thomas William 
Conkin, Cynthia Jo 
Conkin, Gary Leon 
Conkin, Joyce Krzeminski 
Conkin, Robert Daniel 
Conklin, Mary Jane 299, 405 
Conley, Frank 188 | 
Conley, Linda Jane 381 | 
Conley, Marilyn F. Ellis 
Conley, Pamela Jean 381 
Conn, Susan Kay 
Connell, Rita Eileen : 
Conner, Fonza Lynn 
Conner, George Albert 405 
Conner, George W. 381 
Conner, Glenn 175 
Conner, John Payton 
Conner, Rebecca Elaine 405 | 
Conner, Robert Patric | 
Conner, Sharon Denise 391 | 
Conner, Shirley Ellen 332-3, 381 
Connerley, Jennifer Tebbs 
Conners, Stefanie 
Connor, George Wallace | 
Connor, Vic 89 | 
Conover, Rita Fay 350 ! 
Conrad, Jennifer Ann | 
Conradi, Lissa Francene 284, 391 ' 
Conrardy, Stacie Ann 405 ( 
Constans, Elizabeth Leigh 325 | 
Constans, Phyllis Evalyn 325, 405 
Constant, Sallye Lynn 85, 327, 350 ( 
Conti, James R. 
Conti, Joni Ann ( 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 


Conti, Mary Susan 
Contract services director 169 
Convey, Janet Ruth 327, 350 
Conway, Beverly Anne 
Conway, James Aubrey 
Conyer, Tony Edward 
Coogan, Paul Edward 


Cook, Charlotte Elaine 381 
Cook, Desta Darlene 

Cook, Ellen Jeanniene 

Cook, Janet Leigh 291, 352, 391 
Cook, Jeannine Louise 179 
Cook, June Elizabeth 

Cook, Ken Turner 

Cook, Lesa F. 

Cook, Lori Darlene 

Cook, Mark Franklin 

Cook, Michael Crady 332-3 
Cook, Paul 120, 137, 144-5 
Cook, Sheryl Lynn 381 
Cooke, Allison Louise 381 
Cooke, David Neal 381 
Cooke, Janetlyn 

Cooke, Kenneth Brian 

Cooke, Leslie Ann 381 
Cooksey, Dan Wilson 330-1 
Cooksie, Carolyn Beatrice 381 
Coombs, Terri Lynn 

Coomer, Bobbie J. Powell 
Coomer, Carla Ann 405 
Coomer, Cynthia Ann Loy 
Coomer, Gerald Wade 
Coomes, Bruce Alan 405 
Coomes, Joy Lou 265, 405 
Coomes, Karen Marie 
Coomes, Michael Ray 
Coomes, Paula Cambron 
Coomes, Scott Anthony 391 
Coomes, William Darrell 
Coon, Scott Louis 

Cooney, Cindy Marie 

Cooper, Billy Edward 381 
Cooper, Catherine Lorraine 352 
Cooper, Debra D. 

Cooper, James Dawson 
Cooper; Karen Renee 
Cooper, Laura Loraine 284 
Cooper, Marla Kay 352 
Cooper, Randall Lloyd 
Cooper, Richard Darrell 
Cooper, Shelia Elaine 299, 405 
Cooper, Theresa Ann 
Cooper, Thomas Cecil 

Coots, Cheryl Dawn 

Coots, Deborah Lee 391 
Coots, Gary Lee 

Coots, Margaret Trammel 405 
Coots, Patricia Ann 

Copas, Christopher Michael 391 
Copas, Kelly Edward 

Cope, Kenneth Dewayne 
Copeland, Dale Rand 
Coppage, Donald Jeffrey 391 
Coppage, Joseph Duane 391 
Coppage, Timothy John 
Corbin, Julia Dawn 265 
Corbin, Patty Carol 381 
Corbitt, Larry Wayne 

Corley, Carol Faith 352 

Corn, John Felton Jr. 200 
Cornelius, Emmaline B. 322, 405 
Cornelius, Jane Renee 391 
Cornell, Jennifer Lynn 381 
Cornell, Sherry Lee 325, 381 
Cornett, Denise Marie 291, 381 
Cornett, Kathy Ann Cook 
Cornett, Nanci Eileen 
Cornett, Wilma J. Morgan 
Cornette, Carol Lorene 
Cornwell, Brent Edward 
Cornwell, Deborah Diane 327, 352 
Correa, Paul R. 

Correll, Cathy Cay 405 
Cortner, Katherine L. 

Cortus, William James 274, 352 
Corum, Laura Lee 405 
Corum, Stiles William 155 
Cosby, Bobbie Jill 291, 391 
Cosby, Michael Ray 

Cosby, Stevie Laran 

Cosby, Walter Thomas Jr. 
Cosman, Shawn Douglas 
Cossey, Mary Anne 352 
Cossey, Mera Sue 291, 391 
Cossey, Susie 422-3 

Costello, James Emmett 381 
Costello, Matthew Robert 405 
Costin, Curtis Frazer 

Costin, Jill Kay 282, 352 
Cothern, Ricky Duane 336, 352 
Cothran, Jackie David 
Cothran, Rhonda Jane 391 


Cottingham, Timothy Lee 267, 320, 328- 


9, 340 
Cotton, Ross Wade 
Cotton, Sheila Rae 
Cottrell, Cindy Kay 405 
Cottrell, Gary Lee 352 
Cottrell, Joe Alan 266 
Cottrell, Lea Kelly 405 
Cottrell, Pamela Kaye 
Cottrell, Phylis Ann 293 
Cottrell, Susan Rae 299, 391 
Couch, Alice Lynn 
Couch, Deborah Ann Hay 
Couch, Felicia Adele 391 
Couch, Jimmy L. 
Couden, Cheryl Lynn 
Couden, Daniel Eugene 90, 300, 352 
Council for Higher Education 145 
Counts, Gary Alan 
Countzler, Catherine Ann 382 
Courtney, Patrick Joseph 
Cousineau, Kim Marie 391 
Cousino, Brad 310 
Covetts, Karen Lynn 382 
Covington, Connie Elaine 
Covington, Jan Romelle 
Covington, John Ewin Ill 
Covington, Karen Leigh 
Covington, Linda Woodruff 
Cowan, Charles Ben Jr. 


Cowan, Cindy Jo 405 
Cowan, Julia Ann 

Cowan, Lynn 22 

Cowden, Jeffrey Frederic 337 
Cowherd, Ann Boyd 
Cowherd, Ford Edmon 306, 382 
Cowherd, Rosemarie 
Cowles, Ava Lynn 

Cowles, Donna Sue 405 
Cowles, Jacqueline Ree 
Cowles, Linda Phelps 
Cowles, Susan 405 
Cowles, Yvonne 391 
Cowley, Cheryl Lynne 
Cox, Barry M. 

Cox, Carol Elaine 405 
Cox, Cheryl Jean 

Cox, Cynthia Ann 382 
Cox, David Gerald 405 
Cox, Dennis M. 

Cox, Donna Kay 

Cox, James Craig 

Cox, Juanita Wright 

Cox, Kerry Gene 405 

Cox, Leonard Clark II 
Cox, Mary Cleveland 391 
Cox, Michael Lee 287 
Cox, Patsy Rue 298, 352 
Cox, Phillip Wayne 

Cox, Robin Bruington 

Cox, Roger 426-7 

Cox, Ronald Lee 299 

Cox, S.D. 285 

Cox, Sandra Jane 

Cox, Sandra Samuell 

Cox, Sarah Elizabeth 

Cox, Timothy Michael 306, 391 
Crabtree, Christopher B. 
Crabtree, David Anthony 
Crabtree, Deborah Jean 322 
Crabtree, Deborah Sue 
Crabtree, Douglas Eugene 
Crabtree, Nathan Byron 
Craddock, Barry Steven 
Crady, George Chester 382 
Crady, Jeffrey Sexton 
Crady, Nona Christy 

Craft, Norma Ruth Brown 
Crafton, William Toby 286 
Craig, Donna Jean 405 
Craig, Janet Webb 

Craig, Patricia Hagan 
Craig, Susan Denise 405 
Craig, Teresa Lynn 296, 326 
Crain, Candace Gay 352 


Cramer, Margaret Louise 305, 382 


Crane, Michael Andrew 
Crask, Sheila Gail 405 
Craven, Mark Shea 

Craven, Steven Rodger 
Cravens, Jackie Carroll 382 
Cravens, Kathy Jo 

Cravens, Raymond 148-9 
Crawford, David Wayne 328-9 
Crawford, Diane M. 
Crawford, Jeffrey David 335 
Crawford, Kevin Lee 391 
Crawford, Ltanya Ann 392 
Crawford, Nick 300 
Crawford, Nola Denise 
Crawford, Randy Dean 77 
Creasy, Timothy Owen 
Creek, Donald Keith 352 
Crenshaw, Gary Joseph 330-1 
Cretella, Francis Michael 
Cretella, Linda Carol 323, 341 
Creviston, Frank Lynn 
Crick, Teri Sue 405 

Crider, Benjamin Harry II 
Crider, John Earl Jr. 147 
Crittenden, Ardis Richard 
Crittenden, Gary Lee 
Crittenden, Jo Ann 
Crittenden, Rebecca A. Reid 
Crocker, Denice Lynn 
Crocker, Timothy John 
Crombie, John Barrett 
Cromwell, Charles Michael 
Cromwell, Rita Lou 

Crook, Susan Jane 274 
Crooks, Mary Lynn 
Cropper, Kathleen Vincent 
Cropper, Thomas Delano 
Croslin, Ronnie Lee 

Cross Country 210-1 
Cross, David Martin 

Cross, David Walling 216, 338 
Cross, James Sherman 
Cross, Penny Darlene 405 
Cross, Stephen Orrin 148 
Cross, Susan Marie 

Crotts, Rolanda Yvonne 
Crousore, Janet S. 

Crow, Barbara Louis 

Crow, Sally Nalley 405 
Crowder, Cynthia Beth 
Crowder, Thomas Michael 
Crowe, Christopher M. 
Crowe, Crawford 152 
Crowell, Burrell 221, 229 
Crowell, David Douglas 286 
Crowell, Diane Robin 405 
Crowell, Michael Daniel 
Crowley, Catherine Bernice 
Crowley, Cris Ann 297 
Crowley, J.C. 76 

Crowner, Linda Susan 352 
Cruce, David Arlen 

Crum, Cherie Lynn 392 
Crum, Mason 335 

Crum, Sherree Marie 392 
Crumb, Glenn 168-9 
Crumbie, Jon Eric 

Crumbie, Richard Lee 
Crumby, Melissa Lynne 322 


Crumhorn, Wayne John 

Crump, Marjorie Ann 326 
Crump, Steven Gerard 
Crumpler, David Hurst 

Crus, Priscilla 

Crusaders 77 

Cruse, Nancy K. Reed 

Cruz, Joe Jesus Dorsey 

Cruz, Kathy Grace 

Cuarta, Jose Jr. Rene 

Cude, Jon Michael 352 

Cude, Terry Leigh Clements 252 
Cuffe, Frances Michael 

Cull, Martin Homan 

Cullen, Laura Anne 

Cumings, Erica Denise 352 
Cummings, David Owen 405 
Cummings, Janet Louise 
Cummings, Joe David 352 
Cummings, Juliana Marie 
Cummings, Kathy Rachelle 405 
Cummins, Jeffrey Alan 

Cundiff, Christopher Lynn 405 
Cundiff, Donna Ann 

Cundiff, James Michael 

Cundiff, Kevin Brent 328-9, 352 
Cunningham, Anne 327 
Cunningham, Bill 330 
Cunningham, Bruce Alan 
Cunningham, Chris Sims 
Cunningham, Edward Joseph 352 
Cunningham, Guy Mitchell 
Cunningham, Julia Lensing 
Cunningham, Leah Lynne 267 
Cunningham, Linda Cheryl 405 
Cunningham, Richard Craig 405 
Cunningham, Thomas Carey 334 
Cunningham, William 
Cunningham, William T. Ill 298, 330-1 
Cuppy, Philip Craig 338, 405 
Curd, Allison Reed 

Curl, Patrick Francis 352 
Curneal, Charles Anthony 
Curnutte, Michael Dean 216-7, 285 
Curran, Arch Joseph Jr. 277, 352 
Currant, Jim 246 

Currence, William 

Curry, Cozett Marie 

Curry, Edward Lee 352 

Curry, Jo Ellen Ringenberg 352 
Curry, Kimberly D. 392 

Curry, Marla La Dawn 392 
Curry, Rebecca Jo 86, 352 
Curry, Sandra Lynn 

Curtis, David Blaine 304 

Curtis, Debra Lynne 

Curtis, Patricia Elaine 305, 405 
Curtis, Robert Allen 

Curtis, Vickie Lynne 405 
Cusick, Tammy Joyce 

Cuzzort, Larry Joe 244, 246, 298 
Cyr, Constance Mae 284, 354 
Czipo, Joseph Phillip 338 


D 


Dadbin, Ahmad 

Dadey, Eric John 

Dahl, Barbara Fite 

Daigle, Deborah Lynn 405 
Dale, Steven Gary 

Dallas, John Robert 382 
Dalton, Car! David 

Dalton, David 252 

Dalton, Cheryl Lea 405 
Daly, Kathleen Mary 

Dam, Norma Jean 

Dame, Michael Gene 382 
Dame, Pam Gayle 405 
Damer, Cindy L. 324, 392 
Dameron, Marilyn Rhea Gass 
Damm, Julie Ann 

Dance Company 108-9 
Daneshuar, Reza 

Daniel, Austin Butler 

Daniel, Danny Joe 

Daniel, Marvin Gayle 

Daniel, Mike Keith 

Daniel, Richard Hunter 
Daniel, Sheree Deanne 327 
Daniels, Glenn Dean 

Daniels, Lee Clifford 352 
Daniels, Nathan Oneal 
Dansereau, Kirk 203 

Dant, Richard Joseph 
Dantoni, Joseph Charles 
Dantoni, Richard A. 

Darby, Donna Fay Darnell 
Darden, Ann Bruce 

Darden, Donna Jo 

Dargo, Michele Ann 
Darlington, Charleen A. 270 
Darnall, Peggy June Peace 
Darnell, Cathy Ann 171, 405 
Darnell, Danny Lee 

Darr, Terri Darnise 279 
Darst, Kevin James 392 
Dastugue, Danon 352 
Daugherty, Janet Denise 405 
Daugherty, Laura Ann 405 
Daugherty, Stephen Willard 382 
Daugherty, Thomas Todd 236, 405 
Daum, Laura Lynn 291, 327 
Daunhauer, Christine Mary 
Dause, Teresa Lynn 392 
Davenport, Brian Alan 
Davenport, Dennis Allen 
Davenport, Mary Jo 352 


Davenport, Patricia Gail 
David, Chester 302 
David, James R. 
Davidson, Betty Ann 
Davidson, Linda Gail 
Davidson, Richard A. 
Davidson, Roy Willard 
Davidson, Sheila Gale 392 
Davies, Janet Lynn 352 
Davis, Bambi Lynn 405 
Davis, Brad Dean 336 
Davis, Carl Edmund Jr. 
Davis, Carl Woodley 405 
Davis, Carolyn Mae 
Davis, Charles Alan 382 
Davis, Diane Widick 
Davis, Douglas Dean 291 
Davis, Douglas Gene 
Davis, Edward Lee 
Davis, Ernest Winstead 
Davis, Eugenia Lee 
Davis, Glen Lewis 
Davis, Gregory Allen 382 
Davis, Gregory Aubachon 
David, James 120, 144-5 
Davis, James Lester 
Davis, James Richard 
Davis, James William 
Davis, Jay 51 
Davis, Jeffrey Warren 
Davis, Joann Jeannett 
Davis, Kary 313 
Davis, Kathy Garner 
Davis, Laura Ellen 
Davis, Lisa Petett 
Davis, Lisa Ralls 405 
Davis, Lisa Zahn 
Davis, Margaret Ann 
Davis, Marilyn Denise 327 
Davis, Marvin Leon 216 
Davis, Mary Childress 
Davis, Mary Leslie Sarver 
Davis, Mayme Lou 
Davis, Michael Glenn 
Davis, Michelle Elise 405 
Davis, Nancy Corinne 352 
Davis, Nancy Elaine C, 352 
Davis, Neal Charles 298 
Davis, Neal Robert 
Davis, Robert Lee 163 
Davis, Robert William Jr. 405 
Davis, Roger Dale 
Davis, Rose 291 
Davis, Rose Marie 382 
Davis, Sandra Jane 352 
Davis, Sarah Rebecca 405 
Davis, Susan C. 
Davis, Tamya Lynn 
Davis, Teresa Kay 305, 392 
Davis, Teryl Ann 405 
Davis, Thomas Allen 
Davis, Vicky Lee 98-9, 105-6 
Davis, Virginia L. Dwyer 
Davis, Wanda Turner 
Davis, Wynemia J. Robertson 
Davison, Betty 172-3 
Davison, Nancy Elise 
Dawson, Charles Fenton Jr. 
Dawson, Johnny Dockins 
Dawson, Pamela Lane 
Day, Bonnie Jean 291, 392 
Day, Gloria E. Ashworth 
Day, Judith Ann 353 
Day, Judith Karen 392 
Day, Karen Kathleen 286-7 
Day, Kyle 
Day, Peter L. 
Day, Ronald Allen 353 
Day, Shirley Jean 
Day, William Robert 
De Armond, Donald Layton 
De Sha, Robert Steven 
Deal, Jack Allen 
Dean, Henry Sanford 
Dean, Lesa Kim 
Dearen, Sandra Jean 299, 392 
Dearing, Lisa Garr 
Dearing, Ronald Stephen 
Dearmond, Glenda Joy 
Dearmond, Marcia Kate 
Deavours, Stacy Lee 
Deberry, Karen Louise 
Deberry, Mark David 392 
Deberry, Richard Earl 
Deboe, John Henry 
DeCamillis, Lisa 95 
DeCamillis, Ray 95 
Deckard, Timothy Elton 353 
Decker, Anita Jessica 
Decker, John William Jr. 
Decker, Susan Kay 
Dedman, Kathleen Ashwill 
Dedmon, James Dwight 382 
Deeb, John G. 330-1 
Deeb, Norman 330-1 
Deemer, Merrill Willard 
Defining the law for the university 
150-1 
Defoor, Lori Ann 382 
Deforest D. Joan Staton 
Defreece, Kenneth Andrew 
Degott, Michele Ann 353 
Dehart, Hollis 
Dehart, Rosie Jane Z. 
Dehbozorgi, Fatemeh 392 
Del, Carmen Lucia 
Del-Carmen, Lucia 
Delacey, Charles 216, 219, 382 
Delacey, Linda Sue 275 
Delbuono, Elizabeth Ann 291, 392 
Delk, James Raymond 405 
Dellario, Susan Lynn 264-5 
Deller, John Edwin 392 
Deller, Kathryn Ann 
Deloach, Robert Wayne 


Delta Omicron 270-1 

Delta Sigma Pi 258, 298-9 

Delta Sigma Theta 324-5 

Delta Tau Delta 329-30 

Deltito, Benjamin John Jr. 

Demaree, Leatha Louise 405 

Dempsey, Daryl Dean 

Demunbrun, Margaret 336 

Demunbrun, Murphy Moran Jr. 

Demurray, Tony Lee 

Demuth, Andrew Martin 405 

Demuth, Anita Ann 

Denes, Anne Marie 

Denham, Wilma Kay 

Denison, Eldon Bryan 

Denk, Thomas Joseph 264, 405 

Denk, William Charles 298 

Denning, Libby Carol 323 

Denning, Mark Anthony 382 

Dennis, David 298-9 

Dennis, Patricia Wooden 

Dennis, Russell 

Dennis, Sheila Mae 382 

Dennison, Sharon Perkins 

Dental hygiene department 193 

Dental hygiene department head 193 

Denton, Betty J. Harper 

Denton, Horace Wayne Jr. 

Depp, Doris Jean Browning 

Depp, Lisa Kaye 

Depuy, Carlos Alberto 353 

Depuy, Erick Rafael 

Depuy, Margarita C. 

Dero, Downing 134-141 

Desha, Robert S. 405 

Desimone, Kelly Deloris 173 

Desmarais, Carole Mitro 

Despaux, Charles Fredrick 

Despaux, Rick 254 

Dessott, James Donnie 

Dethridge, Royce 160 

Detring, Brian Scott 

Detring, Diana Kay 

Detsch, Richard Mark 

Devasher, Sherry Runell 382 

Dever, Phillip Owen 216 

Devine, Tammi Terrietta 178-9, 274 

Devine, Vicki Lynn 

Devries, James Stuart 

Dewayne, Stanley 287 

Dewilde, Roberta Deane 392 

Dewitt, Susan Lynn 

“The Dairy of Adam and Eve” 100, 
102 

Diazcruz, Pablo Julio 

Diazcruz, Rebekah Lynne 

Dibella, Edward Engel 9 

Dibella, Jo W. 199 

Dick, Patricia Ann 

Dicken, Eric Lee 

Dickens, Michael Anthony 

Dickens, Phillip Wade 

Dickenson, Darlene Jo 353 

Dickerson, Carla Gail 

Dickey, David Jackson 

Dickinson, Katie Jo 353 

Dickinson, Laura Diane 323 

Dickson, James Michael 

Diddle, E.A. Jr. 50-3 

Diersen, Patricia Ann 405 

Diersen, Ronald Lee 335 

Dieterich, Karen Jean 

Dietrich, Marilyn Ruth 320, 324, 353 

Digby, Joe Little 

Digby, Marylee Heery 

Dildy, Kevin 223, 224, 385 

Dillard, Charles Oliver 216 

Dillard, Debbie Lane 

Dillard, Dennis Herschel 405 

Dillard, Edward B. 

Dillard, Larry Dean 

Dillard, Linda Sue 

Dillard, Sharon Kay 392 

Diller, Tomi Tara King 

Dilley, Dean Pegues 382 

Dillingham, James Carlie 

Dillon, Terri Leigh 

Dingus, Carolyn Sue 392 

Dinnegan, James Edward 353 

Dinsmore, Peggy Sue 392 

Dipietro, Joseph Leon 

Distler, Roger Alan 

Distributive Education Clubs of 
America 298-9 

Divita, Joseph Michael 

Dixon, Charles Richard 270, 392 

Dixon, Clarence Kay III 266 

Dixon, Frank Flemming 405 

Dixon, Lynne Renee 382 

Dixon, Valerie Jo 285, 405 

Dlamini, Maxwell 

Do, Oanh Chau 285, 392 

Dobbins, Wesley Morgan 

Dobbs, Joanna 405 

Dobrick, David Michael 303, 353 

Dockemeyer, James Louis Jr. 330-1 

Dockery, Janice Lynn 232 

Dockery, Sharron Beth 

Dodd, Kathryn Jaye 382 

Dodd, Lisa Denise 405 

Dodds, Mark Anthony 

Dodge, Allen Curtis 

Dodson, Donna Faye 

Dodson, Donna Sue 353 

Dodson, Larry Donell 

Dodson, Shonna Lynn 270, 405 

Doellman, Donna Lynn 231-3 

Doerr, Melvin Conrad 

Dokupil, Stanley Roy 

Dolan, Rebecca Ann 392 

Doleman, Michael J. 328 

Dolinger, Aleta Dawn 327, 336, 392 

Dollins, Billie Jean 

Doman, Thompson Neil 

Domiguez, Kenneth Wayne 
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Cook, Charlotte/Domiguez, Kenneth 
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Donahue, Lori Beth 325 
Donaldson, David Crawford 353 
Donaldson, Denise B. 353 
Donaldson, Desiree Doreen 
Donaldson, Margaret Ann 269, 392 
Donaldson, Randall Charles 382 
Donati, John Phillip 

Donnelly, Berry Michael 
Donnelly, Hermance Garde 
Donnelly, John Edward 
Donoho, Nancy Gayle 304, 353 
Yonovan, Laurie Ann 275, 353 
Don’t worry 14-5 
Doolat-Abadi, Mehdi 264 
Doolatabadi, Mehdi 

Dooley, Jeanne F 

Dorris, Deborah Lynn 305, 382 
Dorris, Steven Loyd 

Dorris, Thomas Lesley 

Dorroh, Sandy Lynne 126, 261, 306 
Dorsey, Allison Powell 

Dorth, Mark Wayne 382 
Dorton, Russell K 

Dossey, Kenneth Wayne 
Dossey, William Allen 

Dost, William Frederick 332-3 
Dotson, Millie Renae 392 


Wine, 


Dotson, Sheila Kay 

Dotty, Darrell Wayne 295, 298, 353 
Double image 414 

Dougherty, Deborah Lynn 
Dougherty, Ruth McQuown 305, 382 


Doug! 
Doug 
Doug! 
Doug) 


Douglas, 
as, 
as, 
Douglas, 
as, 
Dowdell, 


Doug) 
Doug) 


Doug 


, Charles Russell 
, Donald Ray 244 
, Jerry Alan 

, Michael Newton 


Michele C. 353 
Richard Thomas 
Sandra Kaye 252 
Sandra Lee 252 
Walter E 

Donna Raye 


Dowding, Alfred Glenn Ill 


Dowd 


vy, 


Dowell, 
Dowell, 
Dowell, 
Dowell, 
Dower, 
Downey, Vida Marie 

Downing, Benjamin H. 

Downing, David, John 

Downing, Dero 4, 51, 128, 131-42, 280 
Downing, Donald N 


Susan Lynn 

Janice Gwynn 167, 392 
John Alan 274 

Michael K 

Rhonda Lou 

Douglas James 


Downing, Elizabeth Yarnell 306 

Downing, Harriet 134-5, 140 

Downing, Jacqueline 

Downing, Julie Dee 405 

Downing, Lisa Ann 323 

Downing, Marla Faith 392 

Downing University Center Craft 
Shop 189 

Downs, Bonnie 

Downs, David Barton 

Downs, Melissa Louise 405 

Downs, Nicki Sue 

Downs, Stephen M. 

Downs, Vonna Lynd 

Doyel, Terri Lou 405 

Doyle, Dana Warren 

Doyle, Hazel Sue Cash 

Doyle, Jean Anne Cagle 353 

Doyle, Steve Allen 287, 392 

Doyle, Theresa Ann 

Draffen, Randle Dwayne 405 

Drain, Ellen Joy 

Drake, Charles Mark 382 

Drake, Darryl 214, 219 

Drake, Deanne Sue 353 

Drake, Jeffery Neal 405 

Drake, Michael Paul 330-1 


Drake, Patricia Dianne 

Drake, Paula Lee 

Drake, Paula Lee 

Drane, Brian Coleman 

Draper, Michael Brent 277, 383 
Draves, Bettie Marie 

Dresel, Daniel J. 383 
Dressman, Michael Ray 

Drexler, Glenn Earl 405 
Drexler, Robert Martin Jr. 274, 353 
Dreyer, Tina Ann 383 
Dringenburg, David Harold 
Drinnon, James 133 

Driver, Carol Lynn 291, 322, 392 
Driver, James Barron 392 
Driver, Nancy Dawn 322 
Driver, Penelope Carlene 
Drop-add(vice) 364-5 

Druen, Ricky Dean 328-9 
Druen, Veronica Gayle 

Druien, Sharon Lee 

Druin, Steve Lewis 

Drummond, Ronald Edward 
Drury, Pamela Jo Farmer 
Drury, Timothy William 304 
Dryer, Eric Thomas 

Dubree, Michael Glenn 


Duchenois, Shannon Jo 392 
Duckett, Cynthia Kay 

Duckworth, Kevin Patrick 275, 405 
Duckworth, Scot Ellis 

Dudgeon, Marilyn Diane C 
Dudley, Deborah Elaine 392 

Duff, Lou Ann 

Duffett, Dixon Lester 

Dugas, Wayne Foster Jr 

Duggins, Edna Kay 343, 353, 372 
Duhovnik, Lorraine A 

Duke, Gary Spencer 

Duke, Jerry Wayne 

Duke, Laura Beth 392 

Duke, Michelle Renee 405 

Dukes, Deborah Leigh 327, 383 
Dukes, Georgia Nell 405 

Dukes, Richard Allen 299, 392 
Dukes, Victoria Joan 291, 302, 353 
Dulaney, Earl Franklin 

Dumit, Diego 

Dunaway, Kathy Lorene 353 
Dunbar, Bradley Alan 

Duncan, Chery! Dyanne 

Duncan, Howard Alan 392 
Duncan, John Carr 

Duncan, Monica Jean 


Duncan, Steven A. 
Duncan, Terri Lynn 326, 392 
Duncan, Vincent Craig 
Dunlap, Felicia Gail 405 
Dunleavy, Steven Glen 392 
Dunn, Anna Sue 

Dunn, Cathy Dewayne 405 
Dunn, David 192-3, 304 
Dunn, Mark Duane 

Dunn, Mary Carol 

Dunn, Mary Hautie 

Dunn, Wyan Austin 
Dunsmore, John Michael 
Dunston, Edward Nolan 
Dupree, Cydnee Susan 
Durall, Lisa Joy 

Duran, Norma 

Durbin, Aprile Robin 
Durbin, John Adrian 
Durbin, Kathleen Anne 
Durbin, Natalie 293-4 
Durbin, Patricia June 
Durbin, Rita Clare 

Durham, Jeanell 383 
Durham, Jeffrey Hardin 353 
Durham, Jeffrey Lea 
Durham, Kim Denise 


Durham, Mark Edward 
Durham, Melody Marie 282 
Durham, Pamela Jo 405 
Durham, Sandra Renee 299, 353 
Durham, Susan Charlene 
Durham, Terry Bruce 

Durrant, James Kenneth II 244 
Duru, Ayse Emel 

Dusk to dawn 54-61 

Dutton, Teresa Darlene 304 
Duvall, Barry Dale 

Duvall, Freddy Thomas 
Dwyer, Gary Wayne 

Dwyer, Patricia Ann 405 
Dycus, Pamela Thompson 
Dycus, Robert Leon 

Dye, Amy Jo 

Dye, Anthony Wilson 

Dye, Carol Lynette 

Dye, Jeffrey A. 

Dyer, Leah J. 

Dyer, Patrick Eugene 

Dyer, Robert Lynn 301 

Dyer, Susan Kay 271 

Dykes, Neal Chris 

Dymowski, Harold Dean 241, 341, 392 
Dyrsen, Sharon 21+ 


ES 


Eadens, Debra Jo 301 
Eadens, Martha Phelps 
Eades, William Mark 
Eaker, William Bryan 

Ealy, Cindy Renee 405 
Eanes, Sandra Kaye 

Eans, Stephen Leslie 
Earhart, Alfred Lynn 

Earls, William Randal 330-1 
Early, Robin Denise 

Early, Samuel 13, 32-7 
Eason, Thomas F. II] 392 
East, Vickie Ann 405 
Eastham, Gregory Lynn 
Easton, Gina Kaye 

Ebbert, Edith Artemisia 
Ebelhar, Julie Ann 

Ebelhar, Timothy Lee 264, 392 
Ebelhar, William Russell 
Eberenz, David Richard 


from Burrington. 


Eberhard, Christopher W. 

Ebert, Rodney William 260 

Eblen, William Thomas Jr. 276, 278 
Eckhart, Jeffrey Alan 336 
Economics department 203 
Economics department head 203 
Eddings, Michael Joseph 216 
Eden, Cathy Darlene 327 

Eden, Teresa Gail 

Edgar, Bobbi Jo 405 

Edge, Karen Gail 353 

Edge, Teresa Esther 267, 353 
Edging, Robert Alan 332-3 

Edison, Keatha Juanita 

Edison, Letha Carol 353 

Edlin, Jennifer Marie 

Edmonds, Greg 338 

Edmonds, Hazel 

Edmonds, Mel Torme 

Edmonds, Michael 223, 330-1, 383 
Edmonds, Theresal Gail 383 
Edmonds, William Alexander 
Edmondson, Karen Lee 

Edmonson, Mark Samuel 
Edmunds, Gregory Bruce 
Edmunds, Kelvin Eugene 
Edrington, Debbie Ann 405 


Sidewalk cafe 


TAKING A LUNCH BREAK lying down, maintenance worker 
Roger Cox draws a stare from Terri Likens, a public relations major 


— Mike Lawrence 


Edrington, Pamela Kay 405 

Educational leadership department 
187 

Educational leadership department 
head 187 

Educational services director 187 

Edun, Folasade Omobola 

Edwards, Amy Joe 405 

Edwards, Andre K. 405 

Edwards, Bruce Kevin 405 

Edwards, Edna Pauline S 

Edwards, Gloria Ann 402 

Edwards, Jane Katherine 

Edwards, Jeffery Donald 

Edwards, Joni Lynn Hall 

Edwards, Leandra 

Edwards, Lisa Kay Wilson 

Edwards, Lorna Kay 405 

Edwards, Martha Ann 

Edwards, Mary Coday 

Edwards, Michael G, 171, 172 

Edwards, Rebecca Helm 323 

Edwards, Richard Harold 

Edwards, Richard Mark 

Edwards, Robert H. 

Edwards, Robin Susan 353 

Edwards, Timothy L. 

Egan, Sherry Ann 276, 326, 341, 353 

Eggers, Gerald Josef 

Ehresman, Cindy Lou 

Ehresman, Linda Lou 

Ehresman, Norman 186-7 

Eicher, Ronald Louis 

Eicher, Vickie Delilah 

Eidson, Carol Denise 353 

Eidson, Houston, Rev 

Eidson, Terry Lynn 

Eisemann, Eric Lee 

Eisenbeis, Cynthia Kay 

Eisenmann, Claudia Anne 405 

Ekman, Robin Lynn 405 

El-Moghrabi, Mohamad Zaki 

“El Capitan” 112, 115 

Elam, Dixie Leigh 

Elbon, Daniel Jay 334 

Elder, Dennis Edward 292-3, 353 

Elder, Larry Eugene II 

Elder, Timothy Wayne 

Elderly disco 400-1 

Eldridge, Darell Dean Sr. 

Eldridge, Joy 149, 405 

Elia, Elias Papapieris 

Eller, Tabetha Ann 

Elliot, Kenny 200, 299 

iott, Dwayne Neal 216, 392 

liott, Jack Watterson 

iott, John Robert 

iott, Joseph Mark 

iott, Kathi Diane 392 

iott, Larry 301 

iott, Michael Frank 405 

iott, Stevenson F. 

iott, Tommy Lynn 

is, Celeste Lafawn 418 

is, Craig Larry 392 

is, Ernest Lee 

is, Kenneth Leon 223 

is, Linda Diane Hughes 

is, Lisa Gail 

lis, Marilyn Faye 

is, Shannon Lynne 

is, Troy Allan 

is, William Scott 

Elmore, Bonita Dyer 

more, Bonnie Sue 353 

Elmore, Gary Keith 

more, Howard Ezra 

more, Linda Fay 405 

more, Mary Jane 296 

more, Michael Kerry 99, 283 

more, Paula Richards 

more, Sandra Faye 

ms, Laurel A. 284, 291, 292, 353 

rod, Pamela Jean 111, 113, 393 

rod, Ruth 31 

sesser, Patricia Lee 

Eltaher, Maidi Asim 

vart, Judith Lynne 

Elvers, Daniel Brian 271, 393 

Elward, Patricia Ann 

Elwert, Todd Stuart 336 

Ely, Bryan Scott 

Emadi-Safavi, Amin 

Emberton, Francine Nell 

Emberton, James Luther 

Emberton, Joseph Lee 

Emberton, Laura Lee 48, 322 

Emberton, Sheila Sherfey 393 

Emberton, Tom 132 

Embry, Charles Louis 

Embry, Joanna Schaeufele 

Embry, Kathryn Elaine 354 

Embry, Kevin Dale 393 

Embry, Kimberly 

Embry, Larry Huston 

Embry, Leslie Gay 

Embry, Missy Dborn 249 

Embry, Richard Elmer 

Embry, Valerie Joy 354 

Emergency Medical Training 131, 173 

Emerine, Mary Lou 354 

Emmert, James Gregory 

Emmert, Randall M. 

Emmick, Jamie Rhea 383 

Emmick, Lisa Faye 393 

Emmitt, Sarah Jeannette 

Emmons, Dale 296 

EMT class 173 

Engel, Anthony Todd 393 

Engel, Jeffrey Howard 354 

Engineering technology department 
184 
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Engineering technology department 
head 184 
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Duncan, Steven/Engineering 


England, Elizabeth Ann 383 
England, Jane Beth 405 
England, Pamela Jean 383 
Englebright, Jane Dee 128, 173, 305, 
354 

Englert, Jamie Elizabeth 405 
=nglish, Frances Ann 

English department 196 
English department head 196 
=nglish, John Dwayne 

English, Karen Sue 

English, Pamela Kaye 325, 393 
English, Steven Bryant 
Entertainment 110-1 

Epison, Marilyn Kaye 294-5, 405 
Epley, Bobby Lynn 

Epley, Donald Wayne 

Epley, Julie Lynn 

Erhardt, Philipp Whitney 277, 338, 354 
Erich, Stephen Christopher 
Ericksen, Robyn Elaine 354 
Erickson, Burton C. dr 

Erickson, Dave J. 393 

Erickson, Nancy C. Rice 

Erskine, James R 

Erskine, John G. 48, 338 


a 


Ertner, Pamela Lee 282, 383 
Ervin, Robert Bracken 
Erving, Wendy Joanne 354 
Erwin, Jane Frances 354 
Erwin, Janice Faye 354 
Eshback, Susan Joy 296, 383 
Eskridge, Kathy Marie 
Eskridge, Nancy Louise 393 
Eskridge, Patricia Ann 170-1, 354 
Eskridge, Rita Geary 
Eskridge, Soretta Lynne 
Eskridge, William Edgar 264, 286-7 
Espino, Remedios P 

Essien, Akpan Moses 

Estelle, Carl Edward 214 
Estep, William David 

Esters, George William 

Estes, Albert J 

Estes, Charles Michael 

Estes, Jack Loyd 328-9 
Estes, Joe Clifton 328-9 
Estes, Karen 354 

Estes, Kenneth 186-7 

Estes, Kevin Lee 405 

Estes, Lisa Karen 291 

Estes, Marjorie Lee 405 


Estes, Owen Johnson Jr 
Estok, Steven Michael 335 
Eta Sigma Gamma 304 
Eubank, Johnny Wilson 354 
Eubank, Mary Jane Haiduc 354 
Evans, Charles David 
Evans, David Lewis 

Evans, Donald Bryant 
Evans, Donald Gene 

Evans, Donald Ray 

Evans, Elizabeth Ann 292-3 
Evans, Kerry Ann 

Evans, Lisa Anne 405 
Evans, Marilyn Faye 405 
Evans, Michael Denny 216 
Evans, Paula Joan 405 
Evans, Phillip Wayne Jr, 216, 394 
Evans, Robert Michael 
Evans, Sandra Lillard 
Evans, Stacey Lea 

Evans, Terri Ann 277 
Evans, Vickie Evenson 
Evans, Vickie J. 305 

Evans, Vickie Lee Howard 
Evening of Dance 108 
Everly, Randall Lee 


Everson, Cindy Lou 354 

Everson, Nan Lowe 393 

‘Every nickel’ goes to students 161 

Ewings, Donna Fay 393 

Eyster, Jeanne Elizabeth 405 

Exile 51, 73, 76-7, 289 

Extended campus program assistant 
dean 162 

Ezell, John T. 

Ezell, Susan Carroll 


fe 


Fabel, Carol Jane 305 
Fackler, Darice Sue 
Faenza, Matteo 
Faerber, Judith Lynn 
Fahey, Joan Marie 


Fain, Michael Rex 33, 393 
Fairchild, Katherine Marie 124, 274, 354 
Fairchild, Teresa Lynn 
Fairleigh, Joseph Lee 292 
Faith, Mark Gregory 273, 354 
Faith, Robin Diane 323, 383 
Faith, Virginia Lisa 383 

Faler, Michael P 

Falkenburg, Kimetha S 

Fall activities 314-7 
Fallahi, Shahrooz Moghimi 
Faller, Andrew Charles 268 
Faller, Daniel Brion 268 
Faller, David 268 

Falwell, Colleen Denise 354 
Falwell, James Reuben 354 
Fane, Colleen Marie 32-7 
Fane, William Herbert IV 336 
Fant, Tina Kathleen 405 
Farago, Ronald David 383 
Farber, Myron 121, 276 
Fard, Parviz Ghaderi 

Fardi, Ghoodsi 285 

Fardi, Majid 285 

Fargen, Monica Loretta 
Farley, Bob 31 


Sunny side up 


THE SMITH STADIUM bleachers are for more than football 
games, as freshman Jane Lockin discovered. The stadium’s upper 
level was a popular sunbathing spot. Ms. Lockin is a member of the 
women’s basketball team. 
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England, Elizabeth/Farley, Bob 


Farley 
Farley 
Farley 
Farley 
Farme 
Farme: 
Farme 
Farme 
Farme 
Farme 


, James Charles 

, Jeffrey Dean 

, Joni Lynn 305, 383 

, Paul Kenneth 

r, Dennis Wayne 

r, Julie Anne 405 

r, Laura Rae 264-5, 325 
r, Raymond Ellis 214 

r, Sabrina Yvette 

r, Thomas Charles 393 


Farnsley, Patrick William 354 
Farrington, Charmaine C. 238-9, 354 


Farris, 
Farris, 
Farris, 


Amy Lisa 71, 73, 276-7, 354 
Elisa Carlene 354 
Linda Sue 


Fashion 66-71 
Fashion tour 179 
Fass, Jack Richard 
Fath, Douglas Jay 
Fath, Timothy Lee 376 
Fatheddin, Bahman 405 


Faulkn 


er, Terry Wayne 


Fay, John Joseph 


Feagin 


, Timothy Shawn 320, 337 


Feamster, Abby Lynn 
Feather, Terry Turner 


Federico, Antonia Maria 

Feeback, Teresa Gayle 405 

Feeny, Michael Francis 

Feese, Daniel Stephen 367 

Feese, Randell Lee 

Feese, Teresa Ann 

Feibes, Erica Marie 

Feix, Jeffrey McCoy 216 

Feix, Jimmy 4, 138, 214-9 

Feldhaus, Martha Ann 

Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
284-5 

Felts, David Russell 

Felts, Debora Denise 

Felts, Lavonna Lynn 383 

Felts, Leanna Armstrong 

Felty, Julia Ann 393 

Felty, Rudy Dale 275 

Fenn, Sebrina Rene 

Fennelly, A.J. 285, 300 

Fentress, Dennis Britt 

Fentress, James Richard 405 

Fenwick, Lynn Frances 405 

Feole, Barry Jay 393 

Ferguson, Deborah Kaye 393 

Ferguson, Gary Lee 
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Ferguson, Jackie Dole 

Ferguson, Jay Myron 

Ferguson, Lucinda J. Perdue 
Ferguson, Miriam McConnell 24, 284, 354 
Ferguson, Tony Pritchard 
Fernandez, Freddy Antonio 
Fernandez, Rudy Maximino 264, 405 
Ferraioli, Donald Anthony 

Ferrell, Mary Felice 

Ferry, Daniel Lee 

Ferry, Kathleen Ann 251, 257, 383 
Ferry, Larry Eugene 

Ferry, Mary Martha S. 

Field, Beverly Gaye 

Field, Sharon Gale 

Fields, Alesia Ann 

Fields, Laura Lynn 291, 393 
Fields, Mary A. 

Fields, Tina Louise 405 

Fields, Vanessa Christina 

Fienen, Daniel Henry 

Fife, Sonya Lea 

Figler, Karen Diane 298, 354 

Filip, Carl Stephen 287, 393 
Fillman, Jay Dean 246 

Fillman, Jolene Mary 405 


Filsinger, Henry John 
“Final Payments” 100 
Finals 124-5 

Financial aid director 164 
Fine Arts Festival 112-5 
Finkbone, John Bryan 383 
Finley, Billy Daryl 

Finley, Ronald William 240-1 
Finley, Susie Alice 

Finn, Linda L. Froggett 
Finn, Mary Ann 

Finn, Sabrina 322 
Finnegan, Kevin James 
Finnell, Christopher John 
Firat, Mehmet Ulku 268 
Fireline, Kathern Mae 
Firkins, Barbara Lynne 102 
Fischer, Andrew Philip 
Fish, Mark Gregory 

Fish, Paul Timothy 
Fishback, Mary Taylor 393 
Fishburn, Robbin Nelson 
Fisher, Edward Nicholas 
Fisher, Harold Garnett 163 
Fisher, James Edwin 
Fisher, Jane Susan 


Fisher, Jennifer Lee 98, 103, 104, 283 
Fisher, Suzanne 406 

Fister, Beth Ann 

Fister, Joseph Mark 

Fitz, Cindy Lynn 322 

Fitzgerald, Catherine L 

Fitzgerald, John Martin 274, 406 
Fitzgerald, Rhonda Lynn 393 
Fitzgerald, Tony 285 

Fitzpatrick, Charles E. 

Fitzpatrick, Eileen Marie 393 
Fitzpatrick, Julian A. II 

Fitzpatrick, Roger P. 244, 246, 393 
Flaherty, Mary Patricia 171-3 
Flaherty, Patrick Thomas 

aherty, Timothy Alan 

lanagan, Debra Jane Drury 
lanary, Kathy Jo 238-9, 324, 383 
anders, Danny Leigh 

att, Pamela K. Coffey 

laugher, Terri Lee Grief 

leenor, Creed Ewing 330-1, 383 
eenor, Trudy 406 

leming, Brian Charles 

leming, Darrell Wayne 337, 354 
eming, Don Alan 
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Farley, James/Fleming, Don 


Fleming, Kimberly Ann 406 

Fleming, Lionel 246 

Fleming, Susan M. 

Flener, Richard Fieldon 318-9 

Flener, Sheila Sullivan 

Flener, Vickie House 393 

Fletcher, Eugenia 323, 354 

Fletcher, James Ralph 

Fletcher, Michael David 

Fletcher, Theresa Renee 

Flippin, Brenita Carol 

Flippin, Jerry Jr. 216 

Flora, Michael Richard 

Flora, Vickie Lynn 

Flory, Cheryl Suzanne 327, 387 

Flowers, Marjorie Anne 

Floyd, Donna Sue 406 

Floyd, Glenn David 335 

Flynn, James 292 

Fogarty, Sandra Lee 

Fogle, Teresa Marie 

Foley, Deborah Carol 258, 261, 354 

Foley, Sharon Yvonne 

Foley, Vickie Lynne 

Fones, John Mark 251, 257 

Food services director 166 

Football 2, 212-9 

For some classes are close to home 
162 

Forbes, Mary Ann 33, 323, 393 

Forbes, Michael Edward 

Ford, Catherine Louise 

Ford, Gwendolyn Denise 94, 355 

Ford, James Timothy 

Ford, Laura Ann 393 

Ford, Margaret Louise 

Ford, Perri Lynn 

Ford, Rebecca Jo 355 

Ford, Richard Scott 

Ford, Timothy L. 

Ford, Tracy Miller 

Foreign language department 197 

Foreign language department head 
197 

Formosa, Lisa Carolyn 355 

Foroozesh, Hooshang 

Forrest, Gary W. 

Forshee, Buddy Ross 

Forshee, Pamela Kaye 355 

Forst, Lee Henderson 334-5, 383 

Fort, Patricia Gail 355 

Fort, Willie Cowherd Jr. 291, 393 

Fortner, Neil Alan 

Fortner, Patricia Jane 

Foshag, Karen Sue 

Foster, Deborah Marie 406 

Foster, Donna Lee 208, 406 

Foster, Douglas Lynn 

Foster, Elizabeth Deane 103 

Foster, James Michael 383 

Foster, James William 

Foster, Kathy Lynn 393 

Foster, Kelly Densil 338 

Foster, Lee Allen 

Foster, Randy Wayne 

Foster, Richard Leland 

Foster, Tom 64 

Fotouhi, Nader 

Founder Vickie Marie 

Fowler, Ann Charmane 322 

Fowler, Debra Jean 

Fowler, Joseph Earl 328-9, 383 

Fowler, Joyce 248, 406 

Fowler, Richard Frank 355 

Fowlkes, David Earley 

Fox, Cynthia Ann 406 

Fox, James Richard 246 

Fox, John Melvin 

Fox, Kenneth Leon 383 

Fox, Michael Patrick 

Fox, Sarah Jane 406 

Fox, Steven William 

Fox, Susan Marie 

Fox, William Wesley 

Fraebel, William Theodore 

France, William Donald 

Francioni, John Dante 216 

Francis, Catherine Lynn 269 

Francis, Coty Clifton 

Francis, Jamie Marie 326, 341 

Francis, Karen Alice 406 

Frank, David L. 278 

Frank, Leo William 

Franke, John Kevin 

Franklin, Brian Russell 

Franklin, Patricia Kaye 406 

Franklin, Shirley 380 

Franklin, Theresa Lynn 313, 341, 383 

Fransway, David John 

Franzell, Roger Dale 
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Hartung, Gregory Wayne 264, 277, 408 
Harvey, Aaron Charles III 
Harvey, David Earl 

Harvey, Robert Clifton 
Harwood, Lisa Ann 

Harwood, Orin Lois 

Harzoff, Elizabeth Gail 

Haselton, Waring Blake 

Haskins, Brent 224 

Haskins, Clem 277, 323-4 
Haskins, Hearie 

Haskins, Joyce Ann'325, 359 
Hassler, Eric Gene 383 

Hast, Lisa Ann 408 

Hasting, Ronnie Allan 

Hasty, Phillip Hoover 

Hat trick 393 

Hatch, Mark Emmett 

Hatcher, Anthony Creel 
Hatcher, Paul 293 

Hatchett, Jerry Bradford 23, 394 
Hatchett, Terry Lee 23 

Hatfield, Aletha Ann 408 
Hatfield, Angela 

Hatfield, Barbara Jean 325 
Hatfield, Donna Marie 327 
Hatfield, Eddie Orean 394 
Hatfield, George Edward 
Hatfield, Karen Ann 324 
Hatfield, Robert Donald 
Hatfield, Terri Lynn 100, 104-5, 298 
Hatfield, Terry Ray 

Hatfield, William Hayward 
Hathcock, Joseph Daniel 254 
Hatler, Peggy Ann 359 

Hauck, Robert Lee Jr. 

Haugh, Patrick William 300, 383 
Haugsby, Richard Allen 
Havrilek, Christopher M. 

Hawes, Carl Daniel 

Hawes, David Wesley 383, 394 
Hawes, Kerry Ann 305 

Hawes, Laurie Ann 305 

Hawes, Mary 137 

Hawes, Shirley Jean 

Hawkins, Allison Vanessa 
Hawkins, Anicia Stanhope 323, 394 
Hawkins, Cheryl Ann 408 
Hawkins, Cuba Jewell 265, 408 
Hawkins, David Glenn 

Hawkins, Donald B. 

Hawkins, Marilyn 

Hawkins, Paul Clayton 

Hawkins, Robert Blackburn 
Hawkins, Terri Lynn 394 
Hawkins, Vanissa Mechelle 
Hawkins, Vicki Lynn 322, 394 
Hawpe, David 276 

Hawwas, Saleh M. 

Hay, Archie Marion 

Hay, Erna Lee 282, 359 
Haycraft, Launita June 383 
Hayden, Alfred Jr. 216 

Hayden, Arthur 302 

Hayden, Christopher Joseph 383 
Hayden, Glenward Dale 

Hayden, Larry Dean 

Hayden, Reginald Amont 216, 219, 339 
Hayden, Richard Edward Jr. 
Hayden, Ronald Keavin 

Haye, Larry James 

Hayes, Charles 204 

Hayes, David Neil 

Hayes, Jana Renee 408 

Hayes, John Douglas 394 
Hayes, Lloyd George Jr. 

Hayes, Michael Anthony 332-3 
Hayes, Thomas Vernon 

Haygan, Jerry Lee 

Haygan, Stephen Ray 

Haynes, Billie Jean 264, 285, 299, 408 
Haynes, Forest Donnell 286-7, 359 
Haynes, Georgette Tilly 291, 359 
Haynes, John 167 

Haynes, John Arthur 

Haynes, Mark Donald 

Haynes, Mike 341 

Haynes, Pat 50 

Haynes, Patricia Jean 394 
Haynes, Stephen C. 

Haynes, Susan Leigh 

Hays, Marcia Lynne 408 

Hays, Nyra Elaine 


Hays, Paul Taylor 302 

Hays, Shelby Kenneth 

Hays, Timothy James 

Hays, Victor D. 264 

Hayse, Paul Elbert 

Hayter, Barbara Susan 

Hayter, Bob Duwayne 

Haywood, Elizabeth Ann 408 

Hazelwood, Cherie Lynn 

Hazelwood, Jeffrey Brent 

Hazelwood, Rachel Ann 

Heaberlin, Jill Evans 394 

Head, Annette 

Head, Karen Marie 

Head, Lonnie Keith 320, 328-9 

Head, Mary Judith 

Head, William Franklin 

Headley, Ronald Wade 

Heady, Deborah Kay 408 

Heady, Kenneth Wayne 

Healey, Henry 302 

Health and safety department 192 

Health and safety department head 
192 

Health services director 154-5 

Heard, Patricia Ann 

Hearing it first hand 96-7 

Hearn, Lisa Gay 

Heart 73, 75, 77 

Heater, Hugh Burton 273, 353 

Heater, Hugh Jr. 155 

Heath, Scottie Edwin 383 

Heatherly, Jean Woodall 

Hebert, Mark Richard 291, 394 

Heck, Jeanne Marie 359 

Heckman, Carol Jean 

Hedde, Janet R. 323 

Heddens, Kimber James Jr. 

Hedges, Cletus Daryl 

Hedges, Henry Logsdon III 

Hedges, Lily B. 

Hedgespeth, Anthony Dwayne 

Hedgespeth, Joanne L. Rea 

Heeter, Gregory Dewayne 

Heffington, Lawrence Evans 314, 333, 
336, 383 

Heflin, Jeffrey Joe 

Hefner, Jill Kelly 408 

Hegen, Edmund 121 

Heil, Betty J. Gahafen 

Heile, Daniel Clayton 

Heile, Jeffrey Richard 

Hein, Alan E. 

Hein, John Anthony 

Heinsohn, Marcella Kay 

Heintzman, Mark Edward 

Heinze, John William 

Heinze, Steve Bryant 241 

Heinze, Thomas Edward 241, 383 

Helbing, Alan David 408 

Held, Mark Steven 335 

Held, Suzanne Marie 

Heldman, James 197 

Hell, fire and a lollipop 396-7 

Hello, advance registration 148 

Helm, Betty Sadler 

Helm, Christopher Allan 

Helm, Diana Gaye 

Helm, Judy Bogle 

Helping students from start to finish 
168-9 

Helping students get jobs is a big 
job for one office 163 

Helson, Joe 158 

Helton, Deborah Ann 394 

Helton, Harold Neil 

Helton, Shirley Mollyhorn 

Heltsley, Larry Daniel 

Heltsley, Laurie Lee 230-2, 335, 408 

Hemingway, Sara Ann 326, 394 

Hemingway, Susan Jane 324, 408 

Hemmen, Robert William 332-3 

Hempenstall, Peter George 332-3 

Hendershot, Philip Mark 330-1 

Henderson, Angela Claudine 408 

Henderson, Carmen Denise 394 

Henderson, Debbie Genean 

Henderson, Donna Kaye 

Henderson, Kenneth Gale 

Henderson, Kimberly Ann 394 

Henderson, Loretta Faye 394 

Henderson, Mark Jeffrey 

Henderson, Melanie Lee 

Hendon, Glenn Alan 383 

Hendrick, Beckie Sue 408 

Hendrick, Larry Morton 

Hendrick, Penny Lynn 

Hendrick, Stacey 151 

Hendricks, James Martin 383 

Hendricks, Michael Dee 

Hendricks, Paula Marie 408 

Hendrickson, Scott Sadler 

Hendrix, Linda Louise 394 

Hendrix, Marcia Christine 

Hendrix, Martin Webb 

Henegar, Mary Ann 408 

Henning, Bernard Anthony 

Henning, Marilyn Anne 394 

Henning, Michael John 

Henon, Robert Anthony 

Henrickson, Charles H. 300 

Henry, Bruce Allen 328-9 

Henry, David Wayne 

Henry, Diana Duckworth 

Henry, Gary Parker 

Henry, Kevin Joseph 

Henry, Philip Nathan 

Henry, Rebecca Lynn 408 

Henry, Robert Lyle 291, 304-5, 336 

Henry, Rosemary Annette 325 

Henry, Susan Elizabeth 359 

Henry, Tony Ashton 

Henry, William Patrick 359 

Henshaw, Leslie Ann 

Hensley, Mary Jane 394 
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| 
. Gregory, Lisa/Hensley, Mary 


Hensley, William Claude 

Hepner, John Raymond 330-1 

Hepner, Robert Le Roy 394 

Heppler, Thomas Neil 

Herald, Kimlin Sue 

Herbert, Ronald 274 

Here comes the Sunshine 72-9 

Here to stay 312-3 

Heritage Hall Jazz Band 82 

Hermann, Victoria Lynn 394 

Hernandez, Alfred 416 

Hernandez, Gabriel A. 304, 336 

Hernandez, Maria Amparo 

Hernandez, Mauro Jose 

Herndon, Barbara 231 

Herndon, Owen Kenneth 

Herndon, Tomilynn 408 

Herner, Wayne Gale 236, 359 

Herrenbruck, Rodney Ken 

Herrick, Alan Jeffrey 

Herriford, Pamela Moody 191, 232 

Herriges, Jean Terese 

Herring, Dale 394 

Herrington, Debra Anne 359 

Herrington, Susan Lanise 408 

Herrit, Gary Lee 

Herrmann, Robert Peter 

Herron, Robert Wilburn Jr. 

Hershey, Jane Elizabeth 282, 359 

Hertlelendy, Deborah Lynn 383 

Hess, Harlan John 

Hess, Mark Fallis 

Hess, Ronald Keith 70-1 

Hessel, Del 210-1, 244, 246 

Hesson, James 155 

Hester, Cary E. 302-3 

Hester, Celisa Ann 394 

Hester, Elizabeth Anne 408 

Hester, Jeanne D. Callaway 

Hester, Melanee Marie 

Hester, Mendle Ray 

Hester, Warren Ray 

Hester, Wendy Ann 265, 408 

Hewitt, Keith Alan 

Hewitt, Keith Alan 

Hewlett, Bonney Kay 327 

Hewson, Lori Lee 327 

Heyduck, Cheryl Diane 359 

Heyduck, Tracie Ladonne 

Hiam, Clarence Franklin 

Hickerson, Charles Hilton 

Hickman, Melanie Jill 408 

Hicks, Betty Allen 

Hicks, Jack Jefferson 

Hicks, Joan Annette 

Hicks, Larry Donald 330-1 

Hicks, Matthew Orville 

Hicks, Nancy Shirl 

Hicks, Nathana Ruth 

Hicks, Peggy Lynne 

Hicks, Stephen Lynn 338 

Hicks, Teresa Lynn 

Higdon, Elizabeth Ann 

Higginbotham, Dana T. 

Higgins, Katherine Ann 

Higgins, Patricia 

Higgins, Stephen Eugene 

Higgs, Markida Gaye 408 

Higgs, Thomas Edmund 335 

Higgs, Vivian Lynette 232 

High, Anthony Wayne 394 

Highbaugh, Don Gene 

Highfill, Linda Diane 

Highland, Jim 195, 276-7 

Highly ranked, one-of-a kind 
programs bring optimism, 
improvement to college 190-3 

Hight, Bradley William 

Hightower, Roderick Eugene 

Hildebrandt, Lisa Dawn 327, 394 

Hildreth, Cheryl Lyn 

Hildreth, Sharon Level 86-9 

Hill, Anthony Oneal 270, 299 

Hill, Bobby 56-7 

Hill, Bernita Dean 

Hill, David William 

Hill, Garry Leo 

Hill, Janet R. 291, 298, 394 

Hill, Janice Marie 408 

Hill, Larry 

Hill, Lea Anne 291, 299 

Mark Dewayne 383 

Hill, Mary Ann 

Hill, Mary Lois Keplinger 

Hill, Melody Beth 314, 317, 322 

Hill, Nancy Annette 

Hill, Steve Murray 

Tamara Kay 

Hill, Theresa Ellen 383 

Hill, Theresa Kay 394 

Hill, Thomas Joseph 

Hill, William Mack 

Hill, Yolon Mischelle 249 

Hillebrand, Mary Regina 264, 277 

Hilliard, Otto 48, 338 

Hills, Jennifer Lynn 

Hilton, Luther Ray 

Hilton, Robert Allen 

Himes, Harrietta 359 

Himmelheber, David 100, 105, 268, 394 

Hines, Elizabeth Wood 

Hines, Gregory Scott 

Hines, Thomas Edward 

Hinkebein, Dale Frank 

Hinkle, Burwell John 408 

Hinkle, Roger Neil 216, 338, 394 

Hinton, Bryant Wesley 

Hinton, Lou Ann 305, 394 

Hinton, Sherri Lynn 408 

Hinton, Susan Lugene 359 

Hirst Elizabeth Anne 285 

Hiryak, Peter Jeffery 


His work is the university's play 160-1 


History department 198 
History department head 198 
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Hensley, William/James, Melvin 


Hitchel, Benny Luther 

Hite, Lisa Ann 394 

Hitron, Deborah Ann 325, 341, 394 

Hitsman, Michael Larry 

Hoagland, Dawn Marie 

Hoagland, Sharon Lynn 284, 383 

Hobbs, David W. 112 

Hobbs, Wayne 112, 201 

Hodby, Ricky Dale 298, 359 

Hobson, Debra Kay 282, 383 

Hobson, Kenny Ray 100, 268 

Hobson, Lana Lovvorn 

Hobson, Mark Alan 

Hockenbury, Deanna Lynn 

Hocker, Greg Scott 

Hodge, Ellen Tatum 

Hodge, Laurel Franklin 

Hodge, Martha Glenn 

Hodges, John Wade 

Hodges, Judy Melisa 383 

Hodges, Kirkman Edward 359 

Hodges, Sandy Gayle 

Hoegh, Kimon S. 260 

Hoerni, Judy Lynn 

Hoff, Robert N. Il 

Hoffer, H. Craig 

Hoffer, Eugene 61 

Hoffman, Debra Ann 

Hoffman, Howard Craig 

Hoffman, Sherri Lynn 147, 322, 394 

Hoffman, Wayne 183 

Hogan, Carolyn Logan 

Hogan, Elizabeth Sharon 

Hogan, Thomas Paul 

Hogan, Thomas Paul 

Hogan, Waymon Edward 408 

Hogg, Edward Hiram 

Hogg, Karen Lynn 324 

Hoggard, David Eugene 

Hoggard, Judy L. 408 

Hogue, Hugh Vinson 359 

Hoke, Dorothy Lee 

Holcomb, David 395 

Holden, Ann Hunter 

Holder, Cynthia Ann 

Holder, Donna Sue 

Holder, Margot E. 284 

Holder, Richard Wayne 

Holder, Stephen C. 

Holder, Wanda Borders 395 

Holladay James 

Holladay, Sue Ellen 

Holland, David Allen 

Holland, Gregory Leon 

Holland, John William 

Holland, Kenneth Reece 216 

Holland, Linda Wester 

Holland, Mike 83 

Holland, Monika Yvette 

Holland, Philip George 338 

Holland, Sandy Irene 

Hollander, Charles Joseph 

Hollars, Roger Gene 

Holley, John R. 

Holley, Shannon Kathy 

Holliday, Anne Marie 

Holliday, Suzanne Page 

Hollingsworth, Paul Edward 

Hollis, Steven Hanford 383 

Holloman, Wayne Milford 329, 330 

Hollon, Kathy Levon 

Hollon, Larry Maurice 383 

Holloway, Kathy Sue 359 

Holman, Connie Lee 

Holman, Elizabeth Jewel 

Holman, Nancy Lee 290, 292-3, 360 

Holmes, Albert Calloway 

Holmes, Daniel Solomon 244, 246, 339 

Holmes, Deborah Jane 326 

Holmes, Debra Ann 

Holmes, Laurence Hasford 

Holmes, Mark Walker 

Holmes, Richard Gene 

Holmes, Thomas Edward Jr. 

Holmgren, Thomas James 268 

Holsclaw, David T. 

Holsclaw, Jerry Michael 

Holt, David Hudson 335, 383 

Holt, David Mark 40 

Holt, Dennis Logan 332-3 

Holt, Kevin Ray 408 

Holt, Linda Fitzgerald 

Holt, Preston Tatum 216 

Holt, Thomas Edwin 

Holtinger, Gary 292 

Holton, Charles Brent 

Holton, James William Jr. 

Holton, Monica Dale 408 

Holtz, Johnnie Brooks 323 

Holway, Victoria 248-9 

Holyoke, Karen Louise 298, 360 

Holzknecht, Mary Ann 323 

Home economics and family living 
department 191 

Home economics and family living 
department head 191 

Home Economics Association 282-3 

Homecoming 50-3 

Homoelle, Carol Ann 

Honaker, Anne Craighead 

Honeycutt, Charles Timothy 

Honors program coordinator 149 

Honshell, Jason 

Honus, Linda Marrie 

Hood, Gerald Lynn 

Hood, Herb N. 

Hood, Keith Lancaster 360 

Hood, Kelly Sue 395 

Hood, Lydia Dell 

Hood, Mark Edward 408 

Hood, Mary Elizabeth 185, 360 

Hood, Rainey L. 

Hood, Susan Gail 

Hook, Sheri Ann 284 

Hooker, Joyce Ann 


Hooker, Mary C. Rotoni 

Hooker, Michael Joseph 

Hooks, Lisa Michele 

Hooks, Paul Anthony 383 

Hoosier, Wanda Marie 395 

Hoots, Michael Ray 268 

Hoover, Beverly Sue 291, 395 

Hoover, Dianna Lynn 

Hoover, Ruth Ann 

Hope, Jeremy 171 

Hopgood, John Keith 328-9 

Hopkins, Allyson Lynn 395 

Hopkins, Clayton Ray 

Hopkins, Curtis Lynn 

Hopkins, Stella A. Hancock 

Hopper, Deanna Lynn 383 

Hopper, Donald Wayne 

Hopper, John Houston 332-3 

Hopper, Kenton Wayne 

Hopper, Marcia Marquerite 

Hopper, Vicki Shirlene 408 

Horan, John Lee 

Horgan, John W. 285 

Horn, Cindy Sue 294, 408 

Horn, Karen Ann 249, 408 

Hornbeck, Thomas Earl 328-9 

Horne, Chet Prather 216 

Horne, Marilyn 112 

Horner, Eva Catherine 

Horner, John C. 

Horner, Linda Ann Williams 172 

Horner, Steven Carl 

Horsley, Nona Kay 

Hortin, Laura Ann 282, 360 

Horton, Alan Lynn 

Horton, Myra Renee 

Hosek, Valerie Joan 

Hoskins, Mark Page 

Hoskins, Ronald Charles 

Hoskinson, Edwin Reese 408 

“Hot | Baltimore” 98-9, 105 

Hottell, Dennis William 

Hottinger, Gary Lee 291 

Houchens, Lori Berry 

Houchens, Patricia Carol 

Houchin, Donald Nelson 

Houchin, Lloyd Richard 

Houchin, Ricky Neal 

Houchin, Rochelle Toney 270 

Houck, Marcia Diane 

Houlton, Kim Elizabeth 395 

Hour, Yih Yuan 

Hourigan, William 191 

House, Janice Lynne 408 

House, Linda Marlene 

House, Sandra Suzette 

House, Sandra White 408 

House, Stephen 148-9 

Householder, Jay Frederick 408 

Houser, Gregory Allen 246, 395 

Houser, Kimberly Jeanne 298, 323, 326 

Housing 16-21 

Housing director 146-7 

Houston, Barbara Morris 293, 383 

Houston, Gary Douglas 

Houston, Jane Critser 408 

Howard, Barbara Leslie 179, 408 

Howard, Brian Keith 271, 360 

Howard, Bryan Keith 

Howard, Danny Joe 

Howard, Donna J. 

Howard, Felicia Gail 271 

Howard, Frederick Eugene 

Howard, George David 

Howard, Georgette 408 

Howard, Glenda Gay 360 

Howard, Henry 168-9 

Howard, James Kirk 360 

Howard, Joann Marie 

Howard, John Steven 408 

Howard, Karen Beth 344, 360 

Howard, Karen Marie 

Howard, Kimberly Gay 360 

Howard, Linda Gail 231, 360 

Howard, Lois Alane 

Howard, Mike William 298 

Howard, Opal Lee Sadler 

Howard, Philip Alen 

Howard, Rodney Gene 287 

Howard, Thomas Dalkeith 395 

Howard, William Thomas 

Howe, Gregory Wayne 

Howe, Jacqueline Sue 282, 327, 383 

Howell, Kerry Wayne 

Howell, Linda Ann 408 

Howell, Sara Frances 265, 408 

Howell, Sherry Lynn 408 

Howell, Teresa Renee 408 

Howerton, Jeffrey Scott 291, 294, 298, 
360 

Howlett, Linda Welch 

Howlett, Lisa J. 

Howlett, Marilyn Gayle 282, 383 

Howser, James Donald 

Hoy, Joseph Richard 

Hub Pizzeria 133 

Hubbard, Basil Ray 

Hubbard, Carroll 118-9 

Hubbard, Dianna Lynn 383 

Hubbard, George Alan 

Hubbard, Laura Ann 94-5 

Hubbard, Michael Wayne 

Hubbell, Curtis Todd 408 

Huddleston, Charles Ray 

Huddleston, Patty Ann 

Hudgens, Lois Jean 299 

Hudgins, Charles Fredrick 

Hudgins, Paula Denice 

Hudnall, Gregory Owen 360 

Hudson, Brian Keith 

Hudson, Janice Camille 

Hudson, Jeanne Beth 

Hudson, John Hall 

Hudson, Judy Ronelia 408 

Hudson, Kenneth Harold 


Hudson, Peggy Jo Arnold 
Hudson, Remus Allen Jr. 300, 395 
Hudson, Vivian Carol 395 
Hudspeth, James Graham 
Huebschman, Jon Clark 304, 383 
Huey, Johnnie Katherine 323 
Huff, Darrel Dene Jr. 338 
Huff, Patricia Ann 

Huff, Terri Lynn 

Huffines, Billy Wayne 335 
Huffman, Jane White 163 
Huffman, John 118-9 
Huffman, Michael Wayne 
Hughart, John Kevin 335 
Hughes, Amy Jeanette 296, 408 
Hughes, Eder Jane 295, 408 
Hughes, Carol 173 

Hughes, Diane W. 360 
Hughes, Gary Kent 

Hughes, Gina Marie 

Hughes, Jacqueline Lee 
Hughes, James Michael 330, 340 
Hughes, James Willis 
Hughes, Joe Darrell Jr. 
Hughes, Joseph Michael 
Hughes, Joyce Ann 408 
Hughes, Julie Robin 

Hughes, Kelly Lynn 383 
Hughes, Kevin Allen 

Hughes, Kevin Ray 

Hughes, Martha D. Woodson 
Hughes, Melodye Carol 
Hughes, Michael Dewayne 328-9, 395 
Hughes, Pamela Jo 305, 383 
Hughes, Robert Steven 
Hughley, Robert Searcy Jr. 408 
Hulette, Elizabeth Ann 
Hulette, Steve Hunt 328-9 
Hull, Adah 313 

Hull, Richard Wayne 268 
Hullett, Rose Marie 395 
Hulsey, Debra 

Hulsey, William Edward 266 
Humble, Cassandra Malone 
Hume, Anita Faye 408 
Hume, Catherine Lynn 360 
Hume, Kimberly Ann 

Hume, Terri Rejean 408 
Hume, Timothy D. 304, 383 
Humes, Karen Ruth 

Humes, Kathy Sue 

Humes, Ronald Dale 
Hummer, Irby Bradford 
Hummer, William Fredrick 337, 395 
Humphrey, Carter Leroy 
Humphrey, Glenn Douglas 408 
Humphrey, Linda Ann 273, 395 
Humphreys, Bradley Eugene 
Humphries, William Andrew 
Hundley, James S. 

Hungler, David Lee 

Hungry as a Bear 391 
Hunley, John Russell 360 
Hunn, Lisa Gay 291, 395 
Hunt, Becky 300 

Hunt, Brian E. 

Hunt, Carlene Sue 408 
Hunt, James Frederick 383 
Hunt, Kathryn Maureen 408 
Hunt, Luther Mark 

Hunt, Naomi Irene 395 
Hunt and pick 381 

Hunt, Rebecca Dawn 

Hunt, Sondra 324 

Hunt, Sue Sweatt 

Hunter, James Jeffrey 
Hunter, Karl Jerome 246 
Hunter, Kathy Ann 360 
Hunter, Kevin Allen 293 
Hunter, Mark Alan 

Hunter, Matthew Todd 330-1 
Hunter, Michael Gilbert 
Hunter, Nelson Eric 

Hunter, Ricky Lee 216 
Hunter, Ronald Bishop 
Huntey, Pamela Kaye 
Hunton, Bobby Allen 302, 360 
Hunton, Janet Sue 395 
Hunton, Sharon Lee 383 
Huntsman, Marilyn G. Graves 
Huntsman, Rickie Gene 
Hurdle, Chester C. Jr. 
Hurley, Michael William 
Hurst, Teresa Lynne 408 
Hurt, Alan Martin 335, 395 
Hurt, Gayle Booher 360 
Hurt, John Harper 

Hurt, John L. 

Hurt, Julia Ann 

Hurt, Nina Disman 

Hurt, Otha Dale 395 

Hurt, Valina Kay 

Husk, Karen Grace 

Husk, Rickey Earl 395 
Hussey, Debra Ann 283, 285 
Huston, Donnie Edward 
Hutcherson, Jane Kelley 
Hutchinson, Sharla Elise 
Hutchinson, Stephen Kent 
Hutchison, David Moorman 395 
Hutto, Catherine Elaine 
Hutton, Bradley P. 383 
Hyde, Cathy Anne 248-9 
Hyde, Donna Lynn 

Hyde, John Charles 
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lacobello, Patricia Ann 360 
Ice, Debra L. 360 


IFC, Panhellenic, UBG 341 

If they quit, the campus would 
notice 158-9 

Iglehart, Jan Marie 

Igleheart, Jonathan Lee 

Iheme, Noel Uzoma 

Image breaking 340-1 

Imel, Jennifer Lynn 408 

Imwiehe, Greta Ann 267, 383 

In fine tune 112-5 

Inabnitt, Mary Jane 360 

Industrial Education and Technology 
Club 302-3 

Industrial education and technology 
department 188 

Industrial education and technology 
department head 188 

Ingram, Annie Foley 

Ingram, John Curtis 

Ingwersen, Charlotte Kay 

Inman, James E. 

Inman, Kenneth Harold 332-3 

Inman, Sylvia Sue Osborne 

Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers 302 

Intercultural and folk studies 198 

Intercultural and folk studies 
director 198 

Interfraternity Council 82, 95, 340 

Interhall Council 296 

Interim president 142-3 

International students 284-5 

Intramurals 256-61 

Ipaye, Ganiu Olatumde 

Ipaye, Islamiat D. 

Ipaye, Nasser Adisa 383 

Irish William Donald Jr. 395 

Irons, Timothy Collins 340 

Irvin, Wanda Denise 395 

Irwin, Debbie Myre 

Irwin, Jeffrey Lee 

Irwin, Scott David 241, 334-5 

Irwin, Thomas Henry 

Isabele, John A. 360 

Isbill, Michael Wayne 

Isenberg, Linda Kaye 

Isenberg, Pamela Lee 

Ison, Debra Darlene 360 

It takes all kinds 62-3 

It’s a dog’s life 310-1 

It’s not mom’s cooking, but it feeds 
the masses 166-7 

It’s not much, but it’s ‘home’ 146-7 


J 


Jackel, Richard Allan 

Jackson, Alan Lawrence 

Jackson, Carlton 292 

Jackson, Charles Wayne Jr. 302, 360 

Jackson, Clarence Jr. 395 

Jackson, Danny Clark 

Jackson, David W. 

Jackson, Dawn O. 395 

Jackson, Dennis Arnold 

Jackson, Donald Wayne 391 

Jackson, Donjea Maria 303, 360 

Jackson, Frankie Thomas 

Jackson, Gregory Bernard 116, 223, 224, 
226 

Jackson, James A. 

Jackson, Jeff Alan 395 

Jackson, Jeffrey Glenn 

Jackson, Jeffrey Trimble 383 

Jackson, Jennifer 

Jackson, Jill Ann 294, 395 

Jackson, Jimmy Bryant 

Jackson, Joy Lynne 360 

Jackson, Julie Ann 

Jackson, Karen Anne Nipper 

Jackson, Kendra Ruth 

Jackson, Kevin Lynn 328-9 

Jackson, Kimetha Shockley 

Jackson, Marcia Sue 291, 299, 360 

Jackson, Paula Gayle Davis 

Jackson, Randall Wynn 

Jackson, Reginald Wayne 383 

Jackson, Rita Jane 

Jackson, Robert Douglas 

Jackson, Robert Ellis 408 

Jackson, Ronald Wayne 

Jackson, Sandra Kimberly 282, 325 

Jackson, Susan Gail 

Jackson, Teresa Ann Lane 

Jackson, Timothy Scott 

Jackson, Vedie 

Jackson, Victor Michael 288-9, 295, 360 

Jackson, William Lee 

Jackson, William Patrick 241, 395 

Jaco, Lisa Karen 

Jacob, Milburn Alonza 395 

Jacobs, Dianna Lynn 468 

Jacobs, William Edward 

Jaffery, Adnan Osman 

dJaffre, Mark Robert 287 

Jaggers, Jane Langley 

daggers, Martin Lee 50, 216, 219 

Jaggers, Rondell Clayton 

Jaggers, Timothy R. 303 

James, Angela Faye 

James, Cynthia Diane 

James, Dorita Daniella 

James, Howard Francis 

James, Howard Shelton Jr. 331, 383 

James, Janice Kaye 261 

James, Joanna Faye 360 

James, Marla Jo 323, 395 

James, Melvin Garrett 


James, Richie Hale 
James, Roger Lyle 
James, Ruth Penoyar 
James, Teresa Janett 
Jameson, Marilyn Diane 408 
Jamison, Elisa Jo 291, 360 
Janes, Bobby Wayne 284, 408 
Janes, Cynthia Ann 384 
Janes, Ricky Dean 360 
danitz, Alfreda Ann 
Jansky, Jeffrey John 
Jarboe, Marvin Brown 
Jarboe, Rhonda Lynn 323, 395 
Jarquin, Drago Luis M. 408 
darquin, Drago Luis M. 
Jarvis, Howard 96 
Jarvis, Marla Gaye 291, 395 
Jarvis, Teresa Kay 360 
dasko, Catherine Jean 
dJauregue, Jose Ricardo 354 
Jayne, Mary Marlene 
Jeannette Michael Warren 223, 285, 296, 
360 
decker, Thomas Lyle 
Jefferson, David Wayne 
Jefferson, Jane Ellen 
Jefferson, Lawrence Edward 
Jeffries, Byron Douglas 
Jeffries, Debora Elaine 408 
Jeffries, Mary Margaret 
Jenkins, David Franklin 
Jenkins, James 85 
Jenkins, Jeff 181 
Jenkins, Lee Michael 
Jenkins, Linda C. Hightower 
Jenkins, Linda Helayne 
Jenkins, Lisa Barnes 
Jenkins, Loretta Kay 395 
Jenkins, Margaret Lynne 384 
Jenkins, Mark Duane 358 
Jenkins, Matthew Clinton 408 
Jenkins, Nathan Ray 360 
Jenkins, Randal Mark 270 
Jenkins, Sam 326 
Jenkins, Susan Emery 258, 261 
Jenkins, William Donald 384 
Jennings, Byron Keith 
Jennings, Gregory Alan 
Jennings, Gregory Alan 
Jennings, Jeff Bennett 
Jensen, Karan Alana 
Jent, Carl Wayne 
Jent, John Marvin 
dent, Rhonda Ellen 395 
Jernigan, Jon Gilbert 
Jernigan, Leann 
Jessee, Brent Alan 
Jessie, Lonnie Ray 
Jewell, Ann Shirlene 325, 341 
Jewell, Donna Lynn 
Jewell, Karen Lea 408 
Jewell, Larry Douglas 
Jewell, Patricia Louise 
Jewell, Sandra Kay 
Jewell, Sharnell Elizabeth 
Jewett, Pamela Marie 324 
Jimenez, Cabezas Manuel 
dircitano, Chris Anthony 241, 306, 408 
Joffrey Il Dance Company 112, 115 
Joffrion, Leslie Gordon dr. 
Jogging 64-5 
Johanson, Jane Joanne 296 
Johns, Dana Lynn 
Johns, Marilyn Glee 
Johnsen, Jeffery Lee 408 
Johnson, Abraham 
Johnson, Alan Hugh 
Johnson, Angelita Marie 
Johnson, Artie N. 
Johnson, Barry Glenn 
Johnson, Benjamin Finney 
Johnson, Bertil Gunnar II] 395 
Johnson, Beverly Shaver 
Johnson, Boyd Deatonne 
Johnson, Brenda Jane 384 
Johnson, Brian Keith 
Johnson, Bridgitte L. 408 
Johnson, Carolyn 
Johnson, Catherine E. 
Johnson, Chery! Lynne 
Johnson, Craig Miller 
Johnson, Cynthia Goodrum 
Johnson, Debora Denise 
Johnson, Deborah Suzanne 361 
Johnson, Diana 361 
Johnson, Donald Mack 395 
Johnson, Donna Jo 
Johnson, Donnie Ray 284, 384 
Johnson, Edward Lee 255 
Johnson, Elizabeth Ann 408 
Johnson, Eloise B. Fogle 
Johnson, Era 28-9 
Johnson, Eve Catherine 
Johnson, Gary Lee 
Johnson, George Pryor III 
Johnson, George Wayne 
Johnson, Glenn Ford 
Johnson, Herbert Lee 
Johnson, Iretta Kathleen 
Johnson, James Carl 
Johnson, James Henry 332-3 
Johnson, Jeanette L. 
Johnson, Jeffrey Allen 338 
Johnson, Jeffrey Davis 338 
Johnson, Jerry Lamonte 166, 292 
Johnson, Jerry Lee 
Johnson, dill Vick 
Johnson, Joan Darlene 
Johnson, Joanie Marie 
Johnson, John Bruce 
Johnson, Johnny Carl 
Johnson, Joseph Keith 
Johnson, Joseph William 
Johnson, Joyce Marie 
Johnson, Judy Lynn 


Johnson, Kathleen Marie 
Johnson, Kathryn Dee Carty 
Johnson, Keith Randall 
Johnson, Kelly Lee 

Johnson, Kemble 116 
Johnson, Ken 310 

Johnson, Kimberly Ann 116 
Johnson, Larry Darnell 246 
Johnson, Leonard Ervin 
Johnson, Lisa Ann 

Johnson, Lisa Raye 361 
Johnson, Mare Edward 311 
Johnson, Margaret Marie 384 
Johnson, Marguerite Gayle 
Johnson, Mark Andrew 395 
Johnson, Mark Lee 

Johnson, Martha Ann 
Johnson, Martha Spinks 
Johnson, Marty Preston 
Johnson, Michael Eugene 
Johnson, Michele Hines 
Johnson, Nancy Elaine 402 
Johnson, Nancy Michelle 
Johnson, Nita Rochelle 
Johnson, Patricia Ann 
Johnson, Patricia C.S. 
Johnson, Paul Alan 361 
Johnson, Paul Edward 
Johnson, Phyllis Ann 
Johnson, Phyllis Annette 361 
Johnson, Regina Gail 391, 397 
Johnson, Richard H. 395 
Johnson, Rita Faye 

Johnson, Robert Jay 
Johnson, Robert Louis 395 
Johnson, Rodney Norris 
Johnson, Rosalyn Ann 384 
Johnson, Ross Elwin 
Johnson, Sandra Leigh 408 
Johnson, Sara Loree 
Johnson, Sarah Ann 
Johnson, Sherry Lynn 327 
Johnson, Stanley Dewayne 286 
Johnson, Stephen Lawrence 264 
Johnson, Steven Patrick 
Johnson, Susan 251 
Johnson, Tara Marie 384 
Johnson, Teresa Lynn 323 
Johnson, Thomas A, 277, 361 
Johnson, Thomas Leroy 334 
Johnson, Tonnette J. 
Johnson, Tony Lee 339, 361 
Johnson, Tracey Gail 395 
Johnson, Vicki Dale 
Johnson, Warren Edward 
Johnson, Wayne Kelly 
Johnson, William Leroy III 336 
Johnston, Frances Laver 275 
Johnston, Hope Suzanne 305, 361 
Johnston, Phyllis Lynn 
Johnston, Stephen Leroy 
Johnston, Valerie Ann 
Joiner, Angela Marie 384 
Joiner, Judy A. 

Joiner, Katherine Jean 325 
Joiner, Terry V. 

Jolly, Byron Scott 

Jolly, Jerri Lynn 

Jolly, Joseph Dale 

Jolly, Loyde Allen 

Jones, Alfred Dean 

Jones, Alicia 

Jones, Angela Lynn 

Jones, Anita 249 

Jones, Barry Dean 408 
Jones, Barry Wesley 

Jones, Becky Boyd 

Jones, Benjamin Howard 408 
Jones, Charles Benjamin Jr. 324 
Jones, Charlotte Joan 

Jones, Curtis Lee 328-9 
Jones, Cynthia Ann 

Jones, Daniel Carder 

Jones, Darryl Anthony 216 
Jones, David Lee 408 
Jones, David Ray 

Jones, Dean 361 

Jones, Deborah Carol 

Jones, Debra Jean 

Jones, Donald Anthony 361 
Jones, Elbert Ray Jr. 

Jones, Evelyn Green 

Jones, Floyd Jerry 

Jones, Frank Grant II 361 
Jones, Gary William 276 
Jones, Gordon F. 267 
Jones, Howard E. 

Jones, Howard Michael 
Jones, James Michael 

Jones, Jeffrey Alan 

Jones, Jewel 

Jones, Jim 119 

Jones, John Thomas 

Jones, John Thomas 408 
Jones, John Thomas 

Jones, John William III 
Jones, Joy Renee 408 
Jones, Joy Wright 

Jones, Judy Claire 395 
Jones, Karen Arlette 408 
Jones, Karen Sue 

Jones, Katherine Darlene 408 
Jones, Kathy Douglas 

Jones, Keith Erwin 

Jones, Kenneth Franklin II 
Jones, Kimberly Watson 408 
Jones, Laura Elizabeth 
Jones, Linda Carol 146, 361 
Jones, Linda Jo 408 

Jones, Lynda Lee 384 
Jones, Mare Ivan 295 

Jones, Mary Ellen 

Jones, Mattie Regina 

Jones, Max R. II 

Jones, Melanie Jan 


Jones, Melissa Diane 408 
Jones, Michael Dale 

Jones, Micheal Ray 395 
Jones, Nancy Elaine 

Jones, Nathaniel 216 

Jones, Noble Henry Jr. 395 
Jones, Othello Ben II 

Jones, Patricia Lynne 

Jones, Perry Andrew 395 
Jones, Phyllis Jean Royal 
Jones, Robert Lee 408 
Jones, Robert Stephen 

Jones, Robin Gale 111 

Jones, Sandra Faye 

Jones, Sheryl Denise King 
Jones, Stephen Charles 338, 384 
Jones, Steven Allan 

Jones, Steven Eugene 

Jones, Teresa Diane 305 
Jones, Thomas Earl! 328-9 
Jones, Vanessa Jean 

Jones, Veronnie Faye 

Jones, Victor Owolabi 

Jones, William Brent 408 
Jones, William Leon Jr. 
Jordan, Dean Patrick 

Jordan, Gail Ann 

Jordan, John Franklin Jr. 395 
Jordan, John Patrick 337 
Jordan, Mary Martha 408 
Jordan, Robert Lee 

Jordan, Ross Kimball 

Jordan, Sandra Jean 313 
Jordan, William Joseph 330-1, 384 
Jordon, Lisa Lynn 324, 395 
Jos, Philip Henry 

Joseph, Julie Ann 
Journalism department 197 
Journalism department head 197 
Joyner, David William 

Judd, Alan Keith 278 

Judd, Charles Mark 

Judd, David Michael 

duett, Kimberly Ray 

Juett, Lucy Franklin 

Jukes, Margaret Carol 395 
Jung, Ralph Henry Jr. 
Jureka, Pamela Irene 

Jureka, Terri 199 

dureka, Theresa Louise 
Justice, Shelia Diane 

dustiss, Ellen Sue 252, 408 
dustiss, Karen Lynn 305, 408 
Jweihan, Zuhair Arif 285, 384 


K 


Kaczmarek, Nancy Mae 

Kaelin, Bernard Wayne 384 

Kaelin, Byron Aloysius 

Kaelin, Gregory Raymond 361 

Kaelin, Timothy Jean 

Kaewilai, Wacharin 

Kain, Jayne Clay 282, 408 

Kaine, Timothy Kevin 330-1 

Kall, Richard 361 

Kalter, Carol Elaine 

Kamber, Douglas Allen 

Kane, Michael Edward 

Kannapel, Pat 224 

Kapoor, Karl Narain 267, 304, 395 

Kapp, Donald Francis 

Kappa Alpha 330 

Kappa Alpha Psi 330-1 

Kappa Delta 326-7 

Kappa Delta Washboard Jamboree 
316, 322, 324, 327 

Kappa Pi 282-3 

Kappa Sigma 320, 323, 331, 332 

Karay, Hanne Happ 

Karate Club 266 

Karen Martin 44-7 

Karimi, Ali 

Karimi, Fereidoun 384 

Karimian, Ghodratollah 384 

Karl, Adrienne Elizabeth 408 

Karl, Walter Gregory 

Karnes, Linda Jane 23, 408 

Karnes, Michael Francis 298 

Karr, Diane Marie 408 

Kast, Kevin Lemoine 216, 395 

Kaszynski, Billie Jean 

Katzman, Thomas Wayne 27, 29 

Kaufman, Tamara Sue 332 

Kaufmann, Michael Louis 

Kautz, Jeffrey Louis 82, 384 

Kautz, Joan 

Kawas, John Anthony 

Kaylor, Rick D. 

Kazemi, Tabrizi Kazem 

Keach, David Preston 384 

Keach, Glenda Kay 


Keady, Gene 7, 27, 208, 224, 226, 228- 


9, 236 
Keane, Patricia Anne 
Kearney, Pamela Kay 408 
Keck, Thomas Bradford 336 
Keel, David Bruce 
Keel, Karen Elaine 408 
Keel, Patricia Ellen 
Keele, John Charles 384 
Keen, Angela Lea 
Keen, Karen Regina 
Keene, Carolyn Ann 322 
Keene, Janice Carol Wheat 
Keene, Lewis Young 
Keene, Mary Jo 
Keeney, Jenny L. Phelps 


Keeton, Jan Annette 277, 361 

Kegarise, Jeffrey Lee 268, 395 

Keith, Dale V. 

Keith, Deborah Kay 

Keith, Linda Lou 

Keith, Susie M. 

Keith, Thomas Joseph 

Kellem, Gary Franklin 

Keller, Joseph Noble 332-3 

Keller, Patrick Thomas 

Kelley, Gary Steven 408 

Kelley, Jacquelyn Ellen 

Kelley, Sheila Faye 384 

Kelley, Ted William 

Kelley, Victor Louis 

Kelley, William Brent 

Kelly, Ann Denise 343, 404 

Kelly, Charles Timothy 284 

Kelly, James P. dr. 

Kelly, Jimmy Wayne 384 

Kelly, John James 395 

Kelly, John Martin 

Kelly, Karen Jo 

Kelly, Marsha Kaye 

Kelly, Mary Lee 

Kelly, Sherrill Lynn 299, 361 

Kelly, Terry J. 

Kelly, Timothy Edward 

Kelsey, Lloyd Donald 

Kelsey, Martha Shuford. 

Kelso, Audrey Lenita 395 

Kelso, Wendy Ellen 265 

Keltner, David Randall 

Keltner, Terry Lee 

Kem, Jackie David 286 

Kem, Nita Napier 

Kemble, Danny Martin 294 

Kemp, Deborah Jane 89, 408 

Kemp, Elizabeth Ann 

Kemp, Gretchen 408 

Kemp, Ina Joan 

Kemp, Lloyd Crewdson III 

Kemp, Rene Marie 

Kemper, Michael Allan 395 

Kemper, Randy Allen 328-9, 340, 361 

Kemper, Sandra C. Clifton 

Kempf, Byron Ray 395 

Kempt, Gretchen 249 

Kenady, Laura Kaye 

Kendall, David Lee 

Kennedy, Auddie Conway 

Kennedy, Lisa Marie 384 

Kennedy, Mark Gordon 

Kennedy, Marsha Karen 361 

Kennedy, Ruth Anne 

Kennedy, William 45 

Kenner, Howard Dudley 

Kenner, Michael David 361 

Kenney, Mary Haddock 

Kentucky Association of Nursing 
Students 304-5 

Kentucky Library and Museum 116 

Kentucky Library and Museum 
director 152 

Kentucky Public Health Association 
304-5 

Keown, Charles 165, 208, 313, 399 

Keown, Jennifer 151 

Keown, Jewell 151 

Keown, Stephanie 151 

Keown, Charlotte Ruth 395 

Keown, Paula Elaine 

Kepley, Douglas Miles 408 

Kepley, Susan Rene ~ 

Keplinger, David Charles 

Keplinger, Dennis Lee 

Ker, Eric Liang Uin 

Kereiakes, Dean Bartley 

Kerns, Cathy Diane 395 

Kerr, Daniel Alan 

Kerr, Karen Ann 291, 384 

Kerr, Lisa Gayle Dowell 

Kerr, Rhonda Ann 395 

Kerr, Thomas Lee 327 

Kerr, William John 

Kerrick, Sara-Lois 280 

Kerrigan, Ann Frances 

Kersey, Regina Kay 

Kersting, Frank 208, 275 

Kessinger, David Lynn 27 

Key, Jamie Jones 

Key, Kelly Patrick 216 

Key, Kimmy Cecil 

Key, Markita Ann 94-5, 318-9, 327, 384 

Key, Nancy Norreta 

Key, Pamela Anne 344 

Key, Stacey Jeanine 395 

Key, Wanda Jane 

Keys, Carol Jean 

Khabbaz, Saberi Hamid 

Khamaktchian, Ali 

Khannajad, Majid 

Khanzad, Farshied 

Khomeini, Ayatollah 121 

Kidstuff 102-5 

Kie, Emma Louise 

Kieta, Michael Anthony 268 

Kiger, Alica Jean 291 

Kikuchi, Kazue 

Kikuchi, Kazue 

Kille, Bruce Ralph 

Kille, Kathy Louise 274 

Killebrew, Forrest Clinton 246 

Killebrew, Mark Clark 

Killian, Mildred Ann 323, 384 

Kiltz, William Bradley 337 

Kimberland, Patricia Renee 408 

Kimberlin, Brian Lee 

Kimbler, Jane Tucker D. 

Kimbler, Robert Michael 

Kimbro, David Scott 

Kimbro, Melissa L. White 

Kimbrough, J. Laughton 

Kimbrough, Janet Leigh 

Kimbrough, Ray Edward 


Kimmel, Jennifer Dawne 53, 236-7, 361 
Kimmel, Kathryn Layne 301, 306, 323 
Kimmel, Sandra Ann 408 
Kincaid, Donna Jill 408 
Kincaid, Yolanda Renee 395 
Kindschi, Greg Allen 

King, Cary Cloyse 408 

King, Danny Ray 395 

King, Debra Renae 

King, Dennis Lee 

King, Florence Morse 126 
King, Gordon Harold 

King, Granville III 361 

King, James Robert 

King, John A. 

King, Joseph Anthony 355 
King, Julia Anne Devine 

King, Karen Carter 

King, Kimberly Annette 361 
King, Lesli 126 

King, Lydia Jean 

King, Mare Alan 126 

King, Phillip Vernon 

King, Randall Edward 

King, Robert Garry 

King, Robert L. 

King, Sheryl Denise 298 

King, Thomas Edwin 

King, Thomas Michael 

King, Tracy Keith 

King, Valerie Lea 

Kingery, Sheila Ann 395 
Kingrey, Marla Jo 291, 297, 361 
Kinkade, Darrell Craig 

Kinkel, Vickie Rae 323 
Kinkel, Wendy Jean 323 
Kinnaird, Mark Steven 
Kinnamon, Kevin Patrick 
Kinnett, Brenda Sue 361 
Kinney, Glenn Alan 

Kinney, Sherida Thompson 
Kinser, George Earl 

Kinslow, Robert W. 

Kinsner, Daniel Craig 

Kinsner, Sandy Gail 323, 408 
Kinzel, Wayne Morris 300 
Kiper, Beverly Ann Calvert 
Kiper, Shirley Lynn 380, 384 
Kirby, Deborah Faye 395 
Kirby, Elizabeth Gail 275 
Kirby, Helen Joyce 361 
Kirby, Peggy L. 

Kirby, Phillip Leo 

Kirby, Robert Vernon 

Kirby, Ron R. 

Kirby, Saundra Terrenee 384 
Kirby, Steven Keith 361 

Kirk, James Edwin 

Kirk, Rosemary 282, 384 
Kirkwood, Elizabeth Rae 
Kirkwood, Jon Kevin 
Kirkwood, Nancy Ellen 
Kirtley, Jeffery Lynn 

Kitchen, Carrie Lynne 408 
Kitchen, Phyllis Diannie 
Kitchens, Betty Patrice 
Kitchens, Charles W. Jr. 
Kittinger, Matthew Todd 332-3, 340 
Kittrell, Zane Gray 361 
Kiwiet, Laetitia Liesbeth 395 
Kixmiller, William F. 216, 361 
Klaine, Mark Lawrence 
Klarer, Amy 384 

Klarer, Kathryn Ann 395 
Klecka, Robert Allen Jr. 216, 408 
Klein, Barbara-Christina 

Klein, Elizabeth Ann 284, 384 
Kleinholter, Linda Maureen 304, 361 
Kline, Caryl Ann 

Klinkers, Jane Marie 408 
Klinkers, Jo Ann 409 
Klinkers, Jo Ann 

Klompus, Debora Maureen 24, 409 
Klunder, Kimberly Sue 
Knauer, Daryl Bruce 277, 384 
Knicely, Carrol] 133 

Knight, Ballarie Jan 

Knight, Barry A. 268, 384 
Knight, Beverly Kay 

Knight, Charles Stephen 
Knight, Christopher David 409 
Knight, Stephen Howard 
Knight, Sylvia Bowers 

Knott, Deborah Elizabeth 
Knox, Kathryn Anne 395 
Koeckert, Mary Louise 241, 285 
Koenig, Laura Winton 
Koester, Teresa Diane 

Kohl, Lorie Jean 361 

Kohls, Pamela Kay 409 
Kohls, Pamela Kay 

Kokalis, Nancy Mary 

Kolb, Darrell Leigh 

Kolb, Dennis Lee 286 

Koller, John Jeffrey 

Koller, Michael David 409 
Kollmansperger, Deborah L. 
Koop, C. Everett 96-7 
Koper, Kelly Ann 

Korell, Barbara Jean 324 
Korn, Michael Edward 
Koruschak, Phillip Arthur 
Koss, Paul Francis 

Kothlow, Bradley Allen 
Kovonuk, Alexis Jean 361 
Kowalewski, David 361 
Kowalke, Wilbur 

Krajewski, Mark Joseph 
Krakoviak, Sally 64, 238-9 
Krampe, Leesa Kay 291, 395 
Krantz, Jeffrey Lane 

Kraus, Eugenia A. Linam 
Kraus, Mary Patricia 304, 384 
Krause, Karen Jean 395 
Krausen, William Scott 409 
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James, Richie/Krausen, William 


Krausse, Kimberly Karole 
Kreisler, Lisa Karol 

Kreke, Richard Michael 

Kremer, Janet Ann 299, 395 
Kremmer, Elizabeth A. 325, 409 
Krenkowitz, Michael S. 
Kreutzer, Jon Adryan 

Krider, Donald William 276, 294 
Krigbaum, Stephen John 241 
Krisle, Marcia Ann 

Kruger, Gay Nell 361 

Kruwell, Jeanne Marie 

Kruwell, Vicki Lynn 361 
Kuchenbrod, Darlene Ann 171-3, 396 
Kuckens, Craig Alan 334 
Kuddes, Kevin Logan 260, 334 
Kuegel, James Scott 330-1, 384 
Kuegel, John Keith 

Kuegel, Joseph Michael 
Kuenzel, David Symmes 

Kufeji, Sina Olayinka 409 

Kuhn, Douglas Bernard Jr, 409 
Kuhn, Mary Jo 102, 380 
Kukleski, Robert Mark 

Kummer, Kathryn Lise 361 
Kung, Hsiang Ching 

Kunkel, Mark Allen 216 

Kunz, Jack 246 

Kunz, John Francis 384 
Kupferle, Leonard Trommer 
Kupstaitis, James Pierce 

Kuster, Elaine Elizabeth 
Kuykendall, Teresa Collins 
Kuzma, Jerome Albert 363 
Kuzma, Mark Andrew 

Kwok, George 

Kyle, George Willard 


L 


La Coste, Robert Wayne 

“La Traviata” 98-100 

Laborda, Lee Manuel 

Lacaden, Dobehi L 108-9, 283, 409 

Lacaden, Lenetta 

Lacy, Deborah Jeane 326 

Lacy, Natasha Faith 282, 409 

Lacy, Perry Lee 

Lacy, Rebecca Ann 

Ladd, Kenneth M. 

Ladd, William Benjamin 

Ladies in waiting 375 

Laffoon, Julia Ann 

Laforge, Cynthia Lu 

Lagrange, Robert Paul 

Lagutchik, Ellen Camille 396 

Laha, Duke Tyrone 260, 409 

Laine, Gordon Edward 

Laine, Patricia Renee 295, 396 

Lair, John Shea 301, 304, 363 

Lake, Clifton Blaine 396 

Lake, Denny 27 

Lally, Mary Ann 

Lam, Kathy Oneal 71, 281, 289, 327, 
396 

Lamaster, Samuel Sterling 

Lamb, Clifton Gregory 363 

Lamb, Cynthia 126, 363 

Lamb, Lee Ann 

Lamb, Sherry Lanette 409 

Lambda Chi Alpha 332-3 

Lambda Chi Alpha Charity Bowl 323 

Lambert, Owen D. 

Lambert, Sandy Birdwell 

Lambirth, Cindy Cornell 409 

Lampert, Dawn Elizabeth 396 

Lampman, Tammy Ann 

Lampton, Debra Lynn 

Lancaster, Alisa Kay 396 

Lancaster, Darrell Wayne 

Lancaster, Joe Lacy Jr. 

Lancaster, William Reece 

Lance, Lorifay 363 

Land, Cheryl Kay 

Landahl, James Edward 

Landers, Vernon Douglas Jr. 

Landry, Tony 285 

Landrum, Sandra Gail 

Lane, David W. 335 

Lane, George 46 

Lane, Holly Susan 409 

Lane, James Carter 328-9, 396 

Lane, James L. 

Lane, John Richard 274, 396 

Lane, Linda Claire 384 

Lane, Mark Timothy 270 

Lane, William Bradley dr. 

Laney, Elizabeth Ann 

Laney, Sandra J. Rightmyer 252 

Laney, Shirley 252 

Lang, George Malcolm Jr. 

Lang, Patrice Morris 

Langan, Lesa Gail 

Lange, Janice Sims 275 

Langford, Arthur 82 

Langford, Charles Filmore 363 

Langford, Randy Dewitt 267 

Langford, Selina Iris 396 

Langley, Betty 251 

Langley, Kimberley Jean 409 

Langley, Linda Sue Snapp 

Langley, Melenthia Hodge 363 

Langley, Robert Leroy 332-3, 409 

Lanham, Charles Daniel 

Lanham, David Glen 

Lanham, George Lindsay 

Lanham, John Anthony 274 

Lanham, Joie 274-5 
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Krausse, Kimberly/Lewis, Wendell 


Lanham, Wayne Edward 

Lanier, Anthony Wayne 

Lanier, Dinah Claire 

Lanier, Lucinda 

Lanman, William L. 

Lanphear, Donald Scott 

Largen, Harriet Renee 410 

Largen, Harry 120, 144-5, 208 

Larimore, Leslie Steven 216 

Larkin, David Lewis 

Larkin, Kevin Paul 328-9 

Larkins, Joseph Prestley 363 

Larson, Kevin Louis 

Larson, Timothy Michael 

Larue, Gentry Carnelius Jr. 

Lashlee, Karen Lynn 

Lashley, Sharlene 

Lasley, Kendall Ray 410 

Lastufka, Mark Robert 330-1, 363 

Latham, Barbara Lynn 

Latham, Danny 

Latham, Donna Rosalie 410 

Latham, Jerry Neal 

Lau, Lilyc Bee Jin Lee 

Lau, Theodore Robert 

Laubenheimer, Joyce Ann 242-3, 287, 
384 

Law, Brent Holman 153, 294, 410 

Law, James Dwight 

Lawhon, Teresa Suzanne 

Lawlace, Lawrence Jay 

Lawless, Andrew Paul 

Lawless, Donald Charles 384 

Lawless, Jacqulyn J. 396 

Lawless, Janis Slinker 

Lawless, Micheal Edward 

Lawrence, Bobby Joe 285, 300 

Lawrence, Carol Sue 

Lawrence, Claudia Eileen 

Lawrence, David Anthony 292-3 

Lawrence, David H. 292, 363 

Lawrence, Glen Herman Jr. 396 


Lawrence, Lisa Ann 

Lawrence, Michael Kent 

Laws, Judy Kay 396 

Laws, Katherine Annette 

Lawson, Beth Ann 384 

Lawson, Charles Edward II 410 

Lawson, Connie Fran 

Lawson, Kenneth Ray 

Lawson, Owen 116-7 

Lawson, Patricia A. 

Lawson, Shirley M. Stephens 

Lawson, Tonya Michalle 286-7, 396 

Lawson, Warren Michael 

Lawson, Yvonne Renee 

Lay, Sandra Kepley 

Layer, Matthew D. 284 

Laying down the law for the 
university 150-1 

Layman, Martin William 

Layne, Bruce B. 

Layne, Jay Edward 

Lazarus, Rhea 145 

Lea, Sandra Clair 

Leach, Cynthia Chryl 410 

Leach, Deborah Evans 

Leach, Dwight A. 410 

Leach, Karen J. Cook 410 

Leach, Richard Lee 265, 292, 303, 363 

Leach, Robert Layne 271, 384 

Leahy, Chris Clark 

Leahy, David Joseph 363 

Leahy, James Daniel 

Leaman, Michelle Elaine 269 

Leath, Jo Ann 

Leathem, Mickel Owen 

Leathers, Arlon Edward Jr. 

Lebkuecher, Jefferson G. 

Lecraw, Cynthia D. Frost 

Lectures 96-7 

Ledesma, Roberto A. 240-1, 396 

Ledford, Cletus Mae 

Lee, Annabel 410 


Having a (snow)ball 


IN THE BEGINNINGS of making a snowman, Brent Arritt and 
Jeanne Woodall roll snowballs in the field behind Pearce-Ford Tower. 
The juniors said it was too early that day to study, so they decided to 
have some fun. 


Lee, Belinda Kay 320, 323 
Lee, Cheryl Denise 

Lee, Cynthia Ellen 

Lee, David 124 

Lee, Deborah Lynn 410 

Lee, Derek Ray 

Lee, Doug 243 

Lee, Gregory Vincent 216 
Lee, Insung Oaks 

Lee, James Carter 

Lee, James Owen 335 

Lee, Jeffrey Lynn 

Lee, John Dennis Jr. 363 
Lee, Joseph Burl Jr. 

Lee, Kenney Reed 384 

Lee, Kent D. 

Lee, Laura Melissa 322 

Lee, Leo Harold 384 

Lee, Lisa Graves 363 

Lee, Lori Ann 

Lee, Marguerite Laverne 396 
Lee, Renee Shawn 

Lee, Robert Edgar Jr. 

Lee, Robin Elizabeth 

Lee, Roger Dale 333 

Lee, Ronald Eugene 

Lee, Sheila J. 410 

Lee, Thomas Charles 100 
Lee, Tommy A. 

Lee, William Douglas III 266 
Leese, Howard 73 

Leffew, Jimmie Dale 284 
Legler, David Matthew 
Lehman, Ernie L. 410 
Lehmenkuler, Virginia 171-2, 192-3 
Lehn, Nancy Shimer 396 
Leibfreid, Bobby Ray 
Leidgen, Robert Blaine 335, 396 
Leneave, Charles Kevin 275, 363 
Leneave, Robert Gregory 
Lenn, John Herndon 

Lennis, Fernando Enrique 396 


Lennon, John Michael 216 
Lentz, Alfred W. Jr. 

Lentz, Karen Gayle 282, 384 
Leonard, Beverly 108 
Leonard, Carla Dean 410 
Leonard, Julia Rose 
Leonard, Paul Konrad 
Leonard, Rob 98 

Leonard, William 78, 100 
Lescelius, Shirley Ann 
Lesch, Joseph Thomas 
Leslie, Gregory Leon 410 
Leslie, James Anthony 286, 294, 384 
Leslie, Sandy Lee 257 
Lessenberry, Leigh L. 
Lessley, Carol Jeanne 384 
Lester, Donald Robert II 
Lester, Virginia Trout 384 
Lettering 370-1 

Leu, Lih Jen Sun 

Leu, Neng Chyang 

Leucht, Brett Ethan 

Leung, Edward Yee Chung 
Leung, Euphemia Yee-Fun 
Leveridge, Barbara Jean 
Levi, Karen Yvonne 

Lewis, Alex Dywane 

Lewis, Chery! Shillistina 396 
Lewis, Darlene 

Lewis, Fanniellen Joyce 
Lewis, James P. 284 
Lewis, Joseph Catron 216 
Lewis, Leon Jr. 363 

Lewis, Lisa Claire 296 
Lewis, Margaret Ann 
Lewis, Patricia Ann 295 
Lewis, Richard Wayne 
Lewis, Sandra Jean 

Lewis, Susie G. 284 

Lewis, Teddi Rae 

Lewis, Tina Marie 304, 363 
Lewis, Wendell Lamont 410 


Lezhnev/Ali 176-7 

Lezhnev, Vsevold 176-7 
Library science department 191 
Library science department head 191 
Library services director 152 
Liegl, Jodi Ann 396 

Lierman, Diane Carol 

Lievers, Russell Joseph 

Life in the fast lane 40-3 
Lifesaving 173 

Lightsy, John Sheldon 384 
Like father, unlike son 357 
Likens, Terri 384, 426-7 
Likness, Steven Dean 

Lile, James Michael 

Liles, Sandra Marie 396 
Lillard, Cindy Jo 410 

Lillard, Tommy Calvin 284 
Linarez, Maria Auxiliadora 284 
Linarez, Oswaldo Ignacio 
Lincoln, Frank Charles 

Lind, Jennifer Louise 
Lindenberg, Gary David 363 
Lindenschmidt, Lisa Kay 384 
Lindsey, George Thomas 
Lindsey, James Robert 363 
Lindsey, Jeffery 297, 396 
Lindsey, Steven Douglas 396 
Lindsey, Susan Annette 384 
Lindsey, Susan Gail 

Lindsey, Van Lee 326 

Linguai, Sharon J. 275 

Link, Daryl Ray 

Link, Jeffery David 338, 410 
Link, Kathleen Elaine 

Link, Kathryn Lynn 

Link, Naomi Bernice 

Link, Sheri Lyn 396 

Linnig, Deborah Lynn 


- Linz, Carol Lee 


Lipford, Nancy Lynn 396 
Liphford, Marisha Nell 396 


— Mark Lyons 


Litchfield, Nancy Rebecca 384 

Little, Alan Lloyd 

Little, Brenda Bailey 

Little, Connie Lesa 410 

Little, John William 

Little, Michael Allen 

Little, Penny J. Laminack 128-9 

Little, Vickie R. Hinton 305, 363 

Littlejohn, Deborah Faye 456 

Littlejohn, Karen Renee 363 

Littlejohn, Robert Thomas 

Littrell, Janine Ann 

Liu, David Hon Nam 

Liu, Walter W-T 

Lively, Marsha Ann 

Livers, Don Cameron 330-1, 384 

Livers, Rebecca Sue 410 

Livesay, Donna Lee 

Livesay, Susan Katherine 

Living space 16-21 

Livingston, David Timothy 

Livingston, Pamela Kaye 261, 316, 324 

Lloyd, Leslie Lynn 271 

Lloyd, Lola June Hale 

Loafman, Carole Ann 

Loague, Lanny Henry Jr. 

Lobb, Anthony Leo 

Lobb, Ralph E. 

Locke, Barry Vandiver Jr. 

Locke, Perry 265, 302 

Locke, R. Ann Humphries 

Locke, Scott Childs 

Locke, Vanessa Lynn 

Lockhart, Debra Lynn 

Lockhart, James Ray 396 

Lockhart, Phillip Sydnor 51, 363 

Lockhart, Thomas Ralph 

Lockhart, Tony Warren 

Lockin, Jane Ryan 231, 232, 234-5, 285, 
410, 428-9 

Loewen, Roger 280 

Loftis, Margaret Ann 384 

Loftus, Mary Anne 

Logan, Athena J. 384 

Logan, Ben Threlkeld 291 

Logan, Glenda F. Harlow 384 

Logan, Glenn Allen 338 

Logan, Rebecca Ann 

Logan, Tamara Lynn 267, 291 

Logan, Teresa Darlene 

Logsdon, Clyde Patrick 363 

Logsdon, Curtis 89, 90 

Logsdon, Darryl Dwayne 410 

Logsdon, David Thomas 

Logsdon, Janice Skaggs 

Logsdon, John Brett 

Logsdon, John Paul 328-9 

Logsdon, Linda Marie 396 

Logsdon, Rhonda Laureen 

Logsdon, Theresa Burnette 410 

Logsdon, Timothy Eugene 

Logsdon, Wilma Rucker 

Logue, Vernice Eugene 336 

Lohman, Nancy Louise 384 

Loid, Kirby Riggs 

Lombard, Philip Charles Jr, 

Long, Benjamin Craig 

Long, Craig Allen 216, 410 

Long, David Brian 210-1 

Long, David Nathan 
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Moore, Trudy Dianne 339, 411 

Moore, Wallace Coombs 336, 385 

Moore, Warren T. 

Moore, William Anthony 

Moore, William R, 303 

Moorefield, David Lee 366 

Moorhatch, James Dodge 385 

Moorman, Roberta E. 366 

Moosmann, Laura Denise 

Moosmann, Trina Lynn 

Morales, Josue 

Moran, Patrick David 366 

Moreau, Delton Ray Jr. 

Moreau, Renee Elizabeth 397 


Moreland, Bradley Samuel 
Moretz, Patricia Arlene 284, 366 
Morgan, Ann Allison 

Morgan, Anna Ceccarani 
Morgan, Barbara Lynn 236, 293 
Morgan, Barry Michael 236, 411 
Morgan, Bonnie Ruth 270-1 
Morgan, Byron L. 

Morgan, Cornelia Ann 385 
Morgan, David R. 

Morgan, Gail Ann 366 

Morgan, George Warren 
Morgan, Jeffrey Thomas 338 
Morgan, John William 246, 411 
Morgan, Larry Joe 

Morgan, Lynn 313 

Morgan, Mary K. Witten 
Morgan, Michael Paul 411 
Morgan, Pamela Claudette 366 
Morgan, Pamela Joyce 291, 366 
Morgan, Phillip Gordon 366 
Morgan, Robert Lee 366 
Morgan, Russell Dwayne 
Morgan, Sally Lowell 322, 397 
Morgan, Sheryl Scott 385 
Morgan, Steve Upchurch 
Morgan, Tracey Lynn 367 
Morgenthal, Shirley Risen 
Morman, Linda Eileen 

Mormon, Roberta 324 

Morr, Donald E. 

Morris, Belinda Jo 325, 411 
Morris, Cathy Ann 294, 302, 385 
Morris, Jeffery Allen 411, 442-3 
Morris, Jeffrey Ross 277, 336, 39 
Morris, Joe Thomas 

Morris, Keith Leonard 

Morris, Kenneth Earl 284, 337 
Morris, Margaret D. 

Morris, Melody Gaye 411 
Morris, Michael Stuart 183 
Morris, Nadine Boyd 

Morris, Richard 100 

Morris, Rickie 

Morris, Sherrian Gayle 

Morris, Timothy 301 

Morris, Valerie Jean 

Morris, Vickie Groce 

Morrison, Gregory Lee 
Morrison, Keith Dewayne 
Morrison, Owen 

Morrison, Phillip Barry 

Morrison, Ramona Kay 

Morrow, Brenda Jeanne 411 
Morrow, Leslie Susan 326, 385 
Morrow, Stacy Lynne 

Morse, Phillip Cotter 

Morse, William Patrick 

Mortland, Melinda Lee 268, 411 
Morton, Joseph Lee 

Morton, Kenneth Jerome 330-1, 385 
Morton, Lynferd Ross 


Moscow Philharmonic Orchestra 112, 


115 
Moseley, Betty J. Wyant 
Moseley, Rebekah Ellen 385 
Moseley, Robin Annette 267, 367 
Moser, Paul K. 
Mosley, Alex 
Mosley, Gary Neil 
Mosley, Johnny Lee 332-3 
Mosley, Juliana Elizabeth 
Moss, David Allen 
Moss, James Allen 367 
Moss, Katrina Louise 
Moss, Pamela Palmer 238-9 
Moss, Robert McKenzie 397 
Moss, William Henry 
Mosser, Jonell 11, 99 
Mosser, Tom Weldon 367 
Motameni, Shahriar 
Motes, Linda Ann 397 
Moudy, William Howard 397 
Moulton, Terry Joe 411 
Mounce, Robert Douglas 
Mountain, Patricia 126 
Mountain, Patrick Joseph 297, 367 
Mouser, Debora Ann 385 
Mouser, Jeffrey Loring 397 
Moyers, Belinda Gay 
Moyers, Thomas J. II 302, 367 
Muckler, William Clarence 
Mudd, Antonia Marie 385 
Mudd, Charles Daniel 334 
Mud, Columbus E. III 
Mudd, Joseph Lamont 
Mudd, Kevin Leroy 
Mudd, Phillip Junior 
Mudd, Ricky Eugene 271 
Mudge, James Scott 
Mueller, Harris Clinton 
Mueller, Melinda Margaret 
Muffett, James Edward 284 
Muir, Denise Michele 
Muir, Gregory 411 
Mull, Alice V. Wright 
Mullen, Davlin 216 
Mulligan, Michael Lee 367 
Mullikin, Douglas Lee 367 
Mullikin, James Allen 241, 367 
Mullins, Alice Marie 
Mullins, Laura Lea 275, 385 
Multerer, Anne Louise 
Mumphrey, Regina Ann 397 
Mungo, Carolyn 
Munoz, Eduardo 
Munoz, Jose Luis 
Munoz, Reinoza L. Alfonso 
Munroe, Jeffrey 
Murayama, Toshiko 
Murayama, Toshiko 
Murillo, Murillo Ramon C. 
Murillo, Ramon Olier 
Murley, Jennifer Lynn 367 
Murley, Timothy Arch 


Murphey, Julie Ann 367 

Murphey, Katherine Jane 411 
Murphey, Marvin Wade 

Murphey, Nathan Wayne 

Murphy, Betty Jo Holland 

Murphy, Carol Stover 367 

Murphy, Cathy Renee 

Murphy, Chery! Marie 

Murphy, Christopher C. 

Murphy, Glen Allen 

Murphy, Glenn R. 

Murphy, James Dale 

Murphy, Jane Desloge 

Murphy, Michael Allen 336 

Murphy, Michael Eugene 

Murphy, Peter David 211, 244, 246 
Murphy, Stanley Lyndon 328-9, 340 
Murphy, William Stanford 

Murray, Anne 165 

Murray, Alan Leroy 

Murray, Gail Jean 

Murray, Karen A. 367 

Murray, Kevin Patrick 

Murray, LaQuida Bernadette 
Murray LaQuida Bernadette 

Murray, Linda K. Lane 

Murray, Mark Allen 

Murray, Michael Shawn 254-5 
Murray, Sue Ann 385 

Murray, Tammy Renea 299, 397 
Murrell, Eli 329, 330 

Murrell, Nausha L. 295 

Murrey, William Harwell Jr. 330-1, 411 
Murrie, Joel Kevin 

Murry, Karen Arleen 

Muse, Richard Lorrin 296, 367 
Musgrave, Sherry Lynn 291, 302, 385 
Music department 200 

Music department head 200 


- Musselman, E. Craig 


Mussnug, Kenneth Joseph 
Mwakalu, Jembe 285 
Myatt, Roger Eugene 
Myers, Anne Gifford 
Myers, Betsy Ann 
Myers, Douglas Ear! 
Myers, Gary Wayne 
Myers, Jennifer Anne 
Myers, Rusty 241 
Myers, Samuel Henry 
Myers, Steven E. 
Myers, Terri Lynn 
Myrick, Cynthia Darlene 
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Naama, Ahmed Hussain Ahmed 

Nabati, Daryoosh Ahmadi 

Nadali, Akram 

Naderi, Bijhan Afshar 

Nagel, Deborah Lynne 397 

Nagel, Henry George IV 367 

Nagle, Dennis Louis 

Nagle, Keith Alan 

Nahay, Stephen Anthony Jr. 

Nahm, Clifford Conrad 

Najafi, Ali Akbar 385 

Najarzadeh, Effat 

Najarzadeh, Reza 

Najem, Mohammad A. 264 

Nakashige, Mary Ellen 291, 397 

Nall, Thomas Anthony 

Nalley, Lisa Ann 

Nance, Bonnie Lea 368 

Nance, Joseph H. 

Nance, Norma Lee Nichols 

Napier, Carol Jean 

Napier, David Elhannon 

Napier, Eileen Taggart 

Napier, Gary Wilson 397 

Napier, John Gilbert 

Napier, Karen Lynn 

Napier, Kelly Mitchell 411 

Napier, Linda Jean 

Napier, Rocky Lane 267, 368 

Napier, Susan Jean 

Napier, Tina Marie 271, 368 

Naser, Yahya Yousuf Mohd 44 

Nash, Frances Marie 368 

Nash, Janet 298, 385 

Nash, Jeffrey Alan 

Nash, Paul Leslie 

Nash, Ronald 201, 203 

Nash, Tony Lee 268 

Nash, Walter Dean 268 

Nason, John Charles 

Natalie, Howard Michael 411 

Natcher, Joe Byron 338 

Nation, Laura Lynn 128-9, 305, 385 

Nation, Veronica Jane 

Nation, William Tate 268-9 

National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
298-9 

National Collegiate Association of 
Secretaries 298-9 

National Opera Company 112 

Nations, Sherree Geraldean 385 

Naton, Michael R. 252 

Nave, Patience Clement 397 

Nave, Wallace 148-9 

Navitsky, Nancy Lynn 368 

Nays-Rivas, Antonio 264, 266 

Neace, Dianna Marie 

Neagley, Mary Lynne 

Neal, Darlene Elizabeth 323, 368 

Neal, James Steven 271 

Neal, Judith Margaret 397 


Neal, Roger Wayne 

Nedvidek, Michael David 
Nedvidek, Thomas Lorne 330-1 
Nedvidek, William F. 330-1 
Neel, Gregory Scott 326, 336 
Neel, Jack 18 

Neel, Jacquelyn 

Neel, Karon Faye 

Neel, Sharon Kaye 

Neel, William Hal 

Neely, David Bruce 

Neely, James Thomas 298 
Neely, Thomas Scott 291 
Neergaard, Karin Elizabeth 287, 411 
Neff, Paul Allen 385 

Neikirk, David Edward 216 
Neil, Nancy Leigh 

Nell, John Lawrence 


Nelson, Carl Richard 270, 295, 297, 329- 


30 
Nelson, Cynthia Ann 
Nelson, Debra Ann 397 
Nelson, Jennie Haley 
Nelson, Kathleen Marie 
Nelson, Lee Northrop 
Nelson, Linda Gail 
Nelson, Mark Steven 216 
Nelson, Robert 206 
Nelson, Tanya Clarice 397 
Nelson, Thomas Marshall 
Nemeth, Tim 77, 82 
Nesbitt, Rhonda Lewis 411 
Nethero, Michael David 
Nettles, Karen Elizabeth 
Neubauer, Kathleen Jo 411 
Neuber, Melanie Ann 
Neuberger, Debra Kay 
Nevils, Delower Jean 
Nevils, Laura Katherine 
New faces and a new home 236-7 
New, Valerie Danette 412 
Newberry, Sherry Kay 368 
Newby, Annette 
Newby, Johnathan Lee 216, 418 
Newby, Lesa 190 
Newby, Melesa Anne 128, 192, 305 
Newby, Rebecca Lynn 322 
Newby, Ronald K. 368 
Newcomb, Jerry Scott 412 
Newcomb, Jimmy Lawrence 
Newcomb, Martha Rebecca 
Newlon, John D. 
Newlon, Marcia Lynn 446-7 
Newman, Barbara June 412 
Newman, Marilyn Mills 
Newman, Mark Franklin 291, 397 
Newman, Stephen Dwight 
News 118-23 
Newsmakers 372 
Newson, Mark Stuart 397 
Newton, Barry Dean 385 
Newton, Creighton Gregg 
Newton, Douglas Mark 
Newton, Michael James 274, 412 
Newton, Rodney Allen 
Nganthavee, Chokechai 
Ngwu, Matthew Doziem 
Nicholas, Leroy Dale 412 
Nicholls, Mikal Harry 368 
Nichols, Brent M. 
Nichols, Douglas Lee 
Nichols, Jamie 320, 412 
Nichols, Marsha Lynn 385 
Nichols, Mitzi Jo 412 
Nichols, Pennie Ann 
Nichols, Veronica Dell 
Nicholson, Caryn Louise 397 
Nickell, David Louis 
Nicklaus, Janice Marie 
Nicks, Edward Bailey Jr. 
Nicks, Frank Andrew 
Nicks, Gregg Ford 216 
Nielsen, Janet Lynn 274 
Niemann, Laura Ann 274-5, 397 
Nilan, Margaret Ann 
Nilseen, Liv 
Nims, Alva John 302 
Nims, Donald Read 
Nine days’ notice 234-5 
Nirmaier, James Frank 266, 297 
Niva, Kimberly Ann 323, 412 
Nix, Kathy Richey 
No Luck at all 254-5 
Noble, Cynthia Ann 412 
Noble, Debra Menser 275, 368 
Noble, Thomas K. 275 
Noe, Joseph Dale 
Noe, Rose Anne 397 
Noel, Jeffrey Lynn 267, 328-9 
Noel, Lisa Walters 
Noland, Lisa Meilani 
Noon, James Kevin 368 
Noplis, Stephanie Jo 412 
Nord, Thomas Justin 338, 385 
Norfleet, Larry Edward 
Norfleet, Sandra Kay 412 
Norman, Kelly Ann 
Norman, Pamela L. 412 
Normand, Irene Ellen 
Normand, Mark Douglas 
Norris, Christy Michelle 
Norris, Gregory McDonald 
Norris, Jennifer Kay 
Norris, Lisa Ann 236, 385 
Norris, Mary Ann 
Norris, Mary Nell 
Norris, Oscar Lewis 300 
Norris, Peggy West 
Norris, Sarah E. Talbot 
Norris, Sherrell Frances 
Norris, Walter Keen 
Norsworthy, Jane Marian 
Norsworthy, Sharon Denise 
Northern, Rondall Ray Jr. 
Northerner, Nancy Jane 


Nortin, Laura 327 

Norton, Carol Elizabeth 

Norton, Jr. Douglas Tyson 86 
Nothing to brag about 230-3 
Nott, Kimberly Ann 412 
Nowroozi, Aliakbar Zarandi 
Nuckols, Amye Lou 412 
Nuckols, Paul Houston 

Nunn, Gregory Roberts 

Nunn, Jenny Margaret 327 
Nunn, Louie 119 

Nunn, Phyllis Alany 277, 325, 341, 368 
Nunn, Robert Bruce 328-9 

Nunn, Tony Harold 

Nunnally, Jane Rhea Butler 
Nursing 131, 170-3 

Nursing department 192 
Nursing department head 192 
Nutter, Gina Leigh 326, 368 
Nutter, Kathy Lue 326, 368 
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Oatts, Kelley Layne 412 
Oberg, Stuart I. 

Obermark, Peter Raymond 204 
Oberst, Christopher Mark 264, 452 
O’Brien, Bette Lynn 

O’Brien, Dennis Elliott 

O’Brien, Kerry Lynn 

O'Bryan, Barbara Ann 
O'Bryan, Lawrence Joseph 335 
O'Bryan, Mary Michelle 
O'Bryan, Steven Craig 
Ockerman, Sherry Von 
O’Connor, John 188 
O'Connor, Margaret M. Tandy 
O’Connor, Ronald Fred 412 
O'Daniel, Joseph Patrick 
O’Daniel, Susan Catherine 385 
Odle, Linda Kay 89 

Odle, Patricia Ann 

O'Donnell, Elizabeth Joyce 397 
O'Donnell, Heather Dianne 397 
O'Donnell, Thomas Joseph 
O'Donovan, Cheryl Renee 397 
Odukoya, Olufunke A. 397 
Odum, Victoria Elizabeth 
Oettle, Craig Anthony 

Offutt, Anna E. 

Ogburn, Diana Lynn 398 
Ogden College 180-5 
Ogden College dean 181 
Ogden, James Robert 335 
Ogden, Lori Ann 412 

Ogden, Vickie Lee 

Ogle, Linda 323 

Ogles, Theresa Lynn Dunbar 
Oglesby, Burch 188 

Oglesby, Gena Gail 412 
Ohearn, Karen Ann 326 
Okafor, Edwin Chukwuma 
Okere, Owuamana Geoffrey 
Okes, Danny Ray 

Okpala, Amon Ckechukwu 284 
Okugo, Samuel Ezumah 
Olatayo, Afolabi A. 

Olden, Angela M. 

Oldham, Carolyn A. 327, 412 
Oldham, Hazel Deloris 270, 412 
Oldham, Johnny 133, 160, 208, 223 
Oldham, Linda Dale 412 
Oldham, Pamela Marie 
Oldham, Vanessa Yolanda 398 
Oldin, Cheryl Lynn 324 

Olive, Edith Jean 368 

Oliver, Cathy Lynn 128, 305, 368 
iver, David Earl 

liver, Kathryn Vanosdoll 
liver, Kathy Ann 368 

iver, Patricia Goodman 

iver, Patricia Jean 

liver, Pat L. 305 

liver, Terry Ann 

ler, Gwendolyn Jinel 

lliver, Jodie Eileen 
Imosreveron, Sara Maria 
phie, Ronald Roland 299 
Olson, Bruce Edward 

Olson, Diane Lynn 327, 412 
Olyai, Hossein 

Omega pledges 310-1 
Omega Psi Phi 339 
Omicron Delta Kappa 290-1 
Omokaiye, Olubukunola A. 
Omotosho, Michael A.J. 

On the run 64-5 

Onbirbak, Bizhan 

O'Neal, Charles Wayne 
O'Neal, Teresa Faye 412 
O'Neil, Gerald 97 

O'Neil, Peter James 

Oney, James David 
Onyejekwe, Chike Onyekachi 264, 412 
Oost, William G. 216 

Opperud, Kathalene Annette 
Orberson, Carla Yates 
Orberson, Paul Clark 
Organizations 262-341 
Ormsby, Mililani Daniel 
Orndorff, Georgia Kennerly 
Orndorff, John Christian 
Orndorff, Nancy Noe 

Orne, David Paul 328-9, 412 
Orr, Anita Rocherelle 92-3, 281, 294-5 
Orrahood, James Wyatt 
Ortale, Amelia Elizabeth 398 
Osborne, Diane Gaye 368 
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Osborne, Joane M. 385 

Osborne, Karen Sue 282, 385 

Osborne, Linda West 

Osborne, John 21 

Osborne, Mark Duane 

Osborne, Rhonda Jeane 

Osborne, Rickey Dale 330-1, 398 

Osborne, Sue Carol 385 

Ostaszewski, Mark Alan 

Ostrofsky, Martin Bruce 24, 204 

Otegbeye, Olusegun 

Otis, Sheryl Lynn 189, 398 

Otte, Paul Clarke 

Otto, Robert 275 

Outland, Danny Keith 

Outlaw, John Baxter 336 

Overbey, Eleanor Kay 385 

Overby, Sue 324 

Overmann, Gary James 

Overstreet, Ray 294 

Overton, Nancy Delaine 

Owen, Chris Marie 

Owen, Cynthia Lee 412 

Owen, Daniel Scott 

Owen, Jacqueline Clark 398 

Owen, Karen Diane 291, 293, 385 

Owen, Lois Marie 398 

Owen, Sandra Kay 412 

Owens, Annette Dix 368 

Owens, Barney Clifton 268 

Owens, Beverly Sue Guffey 

Owens, C. Coby 284, 385 

Owens, Cheryl Lynn 291, 368 

Owens, Curtis Eugene 

Owens, Cynthia Alisa 

Owens, Gary Wayne 

Owens, Gina Sanderfur 252 

Owens, Josephine 160, 166 

Owens, Joy, Renee 

Owens, Kelton B. 

Owens, Lisa Carlette 385 

Owens, Margaret Montgomery 

Owens, Robert Alan 386 

Owsley, Roy Hamilton Jr. 98, 100, 102, 
104, 283 

Oxford and Cambridge Shakespeare 
Company 112 

Ozdemir, Hasan 

Ozgenel, Kamil Hakki 251 

Ozgowicz, Denise Lynne 

Ozier, Leigh, Ellen 412 
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Pace, Bonny Ruth 

Pace, Mary Julia 

Pace, Ramona Alicia 412 
Pack, Alison Jane 

Paddie, Martha Lynn 412 
Padgett, Thomas Barry 

Padilla, Raul 293 

Padron, Patrick Steven 216, 386 
Page, Garland Bruce 

Page, Jeffery Scott 412 

Page, Lacreasa A. 

Page, Lisa Elaine 412 

Page, Lisa Gail 

Page, Ola Marcelle 

Page, Pamela Janell 

Pahlavi, Mohammed Reza 11, 121 
Paige, Bonnie Lynne 275, 368 
Painter, Kenneth Ray 173 
Pais, Mark Anthony 

Palmer, Elma Jean 

Palmer, Ginger Anne 

Palmer, Neil Craig 

Palmer, Paul Warren 

Palmer, Tana Lynn 386 
Palmerball, Lucy Lee 

Palmiter, Lloyd Frank 

Panagos, Evangela Shannon 327 
Panhellenic Association 82, 341 
Paniello, Sandy Joe 

Pankratz, Donna L. 

Pannier, Alice Mary 293 
Papaioannou, Neophytos M. 264, 285 
Pardue, Peggy Denise 

Pardue, Susan Elizabeth 296, 412 
Pare, Felecia Betty 398 
Parham, Dennis Tyrone 412 
Parham, Parke Lewis Jr. 

Paris, Francis Rene 

Parish, Cynthia Lou 

Parrish, Helen 325 

Parker, Bonnie Carol 412 
Parker, Charles Phillip 398 
Parker, James Brent 332-3 
Parker, John 290 

Parker, Kelly Lee 236, 398 
Parker, Linda Kay 

Parker, Martha Ann 

Parker, Michael Eugene 
Parker, Mona Carin 

Parker, Phillip Lewis 412 
Parker, Terry Lee 

Parks, Barry Scott 412 

Parks, Jim 300 

Parks, Martha Geraldine 412 
Parmley, Venetta Jane 412 
Parnell, Kandy Gaye 

Parr, Judith Ann Brantley 
Parrent, Joan Tapscott 

Parrent, Lilybeth 

Parrent, Rick 166 

Parrish, Helen Juanita 

Parrott, Althea Graves 

Parrott, David Wayne 258, 298 
Parshall, Scott Eugene 328-9 


Parsley, Don Michael 
Parsons, David Garnett 368 
Parsons, David Kirk 298 
Parsons, John Philip 185 
Partin, Mary Ann 
Parton, John 292 
Pasco, Sandra Elizabeth 299 
Pasteris, David F. 
Pate, Robert Samuel 398 
Paterson, Cheryl Ann 
Patey, Camellia Gwenn 
Patriarca, Anthony Michael 
Patrick, Karen Joyce 
Patrick, Patricia Louise 
Patrick, Ronald Lynn 
Patrick, Sherry Lynn 
Patterson, Anne Downing 138 
Patterson, Bert Arthur Jr. 
Patterson, Bobby Joe 
Patterson, Carla Jean 
Patterson, Debra Carol 368 
Patterson, Jack Kelly 398 
Patterson, Joe Ear] 338 
Patterson, Joseph Edward 
Patterson, Julia Ann 
Patterson, Nancy Caro! 398 
Patterson, Ray 138 
Patterson, Richard Ellis 
Patterson, Ricky Lee 
Patterson, Rita M. Drazer 
Patterson, Terry Neil 
Patterson, Thomas Magill 
Patterson, Tony Allan 
Pattison, Marinelle Tennis 
Patton, Bobbie Pierson 
Patton, Cindy 284 
Patton, David Okay 412 
Patton, Donald Glenn 
Patton, Lewis Jr. 
Patton, Lucinda Lee 284-5, 368 
Patton, Michael Lee 338 
Patton, Timothy 
Paul, Robert Lynn 
Paul, Russell Joseph 
Paul, Twila Faye Krebs 
Pauley, James Watkins 236, 368 
Pauli, David Timothy 335 
Paulley, Teresa Diane 
Pawley, James Louis 305 
Pawley, Keenan Lowell 296, 386 
Pawley, Keith 330-1 
Payne, Anthony Glen 
Payne, Chris Steven 246 
Payne, Connie Yvonne 
Payne, David Currie 
Payne, David Graham Jr. 
Payne, Deborah Lynn 327 
Payne, Eunice Inez 
Payne, Gerald Edward 
Payne, Jenifer Kaye 296, 386 
Payne, John Charles 
Payne, Kenneth David 
Payne, Mark Alan 
Payne, Mark Kevin 398 
Payne, Mary Elaine 
Payne, Polly Anne 291, 368 
Payne, Rebecca Holliman 
Payne, Rodney William 
Payne, Thomas Anthony Jr 
Payton, Lyndell Ray 368 
Payton, Mary Ann Lacy 
Payton, Quenta Ann 368 
Payton, William Earl 
Pazdan, Dorothy Kay 386 
Pea, Gerald Lee 
Peahl, Micki 412 
Peak, Michael Christopher 277 
Peak, Ronda Jean 412 
Peak, Sandra Lynne 304, 368 
Peak, Shebell 322-3, 368 
Peak, Steven Allen 
Peake, Christopher Phillip 
Peake, Jana Marie 
Peake, Raymond Howard 
Pearl, Jean Coleman 
Pearl, Stephanie L. 
Pearman, Rocky Lane 
Pearson, Brenda Cornette 
Pearson, Dennis Alan 
Pearson, Gregory L. 
Peay, Cheryl Lynn 412 
Peay, Sharon Lee 
Peck, Donna Alice 
Peck, Elisabeth Salter 398 
Peck, Janet Kay 
Peck, Stephen Kent 260, 332-3 
Peckenpaugh, Rebecca Irene 368 
Peckenpaugh, Terry Alan 
Peddycort, Hugh Estis 
Peden, Charles Howard Jr. 31 
Peden, Michael Jon 328-9 
Peden, Nikki Lynne 368 
Pedersen, Amy Susan 274 
Pedigo, Albert William 260 
Pedigo, Bonnie Renee 
Pedigo, Joyce Elaine 
Pedigo, Judy Thomas 
Pedigo, Nellie Mae 412 
Peerce, Marla Rose 412 
Pegues, Elizabeth Ann 
Pelaski, Tony Keith 398 
Pelfrey, Scott Anthony 386 
Pelino, Daniel Scot 274, 276, 336, 368 
Pemberton, Timothy Alan 
Pence, Vickie Lynn 326 
Pendley, Cathy J. 412 
Pendley, Dianna Jean 
Pendygraft, Julie Danette 248, 412 
Penix, Randy Keith 
Penn, James Lawson 332-3 
Penn, Rhonda Sue 
Penn, Stephen Douglas 290-1, 298 
Pennington, Alvin Read 368 
Pennington, Jimmy Ray 77 
Pennington, Nancy Arnise 
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Murphey, Julie/Pennington, Nancy 


Pennington, Vickie Lynn 398 
Pennisi, Laurie Ann 369 
Penrod, Tamela Roy 

Pepin, Richard F 

Pepper, Anne Hart Robey 
Pepper, Sarah Joe 398 
Pepper, Tony Kenton 386 
Perdew, Nita Faye Piercey 
Perdew, Quentin R 

Perdue, Lisa Rose 

Perez, Eduardo 

Perez, Jimenez Manuel 

Perkins, Barry Lee 412 
Perkins, Cynthia Jo 398 
Perkins, Diana Hines 

Perkins, Franklin Kyle 386 
Perkins, Frederick Bernard 412 
Perkins, James Britt 

Perkins, Jill Evelyn 

Perkins, John Casey Jr. 336, 386 
Perkins, Lawrence Douglas 285, 369 
Perkins, Lonnie Lee 412 
Perkins, Michael Ray 

Perkins, Patti Brewer 

Perkins, William Howard dr 
Perkins, William Lee 

Perrella Gerard Raymond 
Perry, Cindy Renee 304 

Perry, David Earl 

Perry, Donald Joseph 386 
Perry, Gary Stephen 

Perry, Guan Anton 

Perry, James Kenneth 252 
Persac, Mary Ann 275 
Pershing, Laurie Sue 398 
Pershing Rifles 286 
Personnel services director 159 
Peshka, Cynthia L. 252 

etaia, Tupou Ilaoa 

Peterie, Stanley Taylor 386 
Peters, Charles Albert Ill 
Peters, David Nathaniel 271 
Peters, Debra Diane 

Peters, Kimla Lynne 412 
Petersen, Lisa Kirsten 89 
Petett, Cecilia Ann 398 

Petett, Frances Farmer 

Petett, Shelia Van 412 

Petrie, Patricia Anne 398 
Petros, Nancy Jean 90 

Pettey, James 

Pettit, David Howard 

etty, Jim 49, 338 

Petty, Patrick Michael 

Peveler, Kimberly Jane 299, 412 
Peyton, Candace Jean 302 
Pfahl, Michelle Lyn 
Pfannerstill, Peter Edward 
Pfister, Marsha Renee 

Pharris, Dewey Kent 

Pharris, Joyce 190 

harris, Ronald 190 

Phebus, Melissa Ann Akin 
Phelps, Cindy Kaye 369 
Phelps, Diana Lynne 

Phelps, Gregory Dale 398 
Phelps, Judith J. Coffey 
Phelps, Judy Lindsey 

Phelps, Phyllis Maria 

Phelps, Steven Bryant 

Phi Alpha Theta 292 

Phi Beta Lambda 298 

Phi Beta Sigma 333 

Phi Delta Theta 333-4 

Phi Eta Sigma 290-1 

Phi Mu 327 

Phi Mu Alpha 95, 270-1 

Phi Upsilon Omicron 277, 282-3 
Phillips, Betty Jo 

Phillips, Betty Jo Coffey 
Phillips, Charles Lynn 369 
hillips, Christopher Dale 
Phillips, Deena Jean 

Phillips, Donna Faye 412 
hillips, James Chad 

Phillips, Joan Kaye 

Phillips, Karen Jo 413 

illips, Karin Marie 

Phillips, Laura Ellen 290, 323, 369 
Phillips, Lawrence Dillard 266, 297, 398 
Phillips, Leonard Bernard 254, 386 
Phillips, Margaret Louise 326, 334, 369 
Phillips, Melinda Kay 

*hillips, Nancy Helena 

Phillips, Nelda Ann 413 
Phillips, Robert A 

?hillips, Robert Rufus 
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hillips, Shelley Lynn 236, 280, 398 

hillips, Teresa Sue 

hillips, Terry Joseph 386 

Phillips, Thala Caroline 369 

Phillips, Thomas Edgar 369 

Phillips, Tracy Brian 

Phillips, Vicki Lynn 327, 386 

Philosophy and religion department 
200 

Philosophy and religion department 
head 200 

Philpot, Joan Jennings 369 

Phipps, John Michael 

Physical plant administrator 158 

Physical education and recreation 
department 188 

Physical education and recreation 
department head 188 

Physics and astronomy department 
184 

Physics and astronomy department 
head 184 

Pi Delta Pi 292 

Pi Kappa Alpha 334-5 

Pi Kappa Phi 335-6 

Pi Mu Epsilon 290, 302 

Pi Omega Pi 296 

Pi Sigma Alpha 290 
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Pennington, Vickie/Pitt, Daniel 


Pickens, James Edward 336 
Pickerrell, Daniel Alan 386 

Pickett, Alan K 

Pickett, Jack 100 

Pickett, James Clay 266 

Pickett, John Henry 283 

Pickett, Kenneth Haden 216, 398 
Pickett, Lawrence Edwin II 

Pickett, Robert Clayton 

Pickwick, David Allen 266, 347, 369 
Pickwick, Karen Lynn 301, 386 
Pierce, Darell Ray 325, 338, 340, 386 
Pierce, Emily Gayle 386 

Pierce, Fredia Marie 


Pierce, Kelly Lenia 

Pierce, Margaret Jenrose 327, 369 
Pierce, Richard Allen 

Pierce, Stewart Jay 

Piercy, Susanne Palmer 413 
Pieters, Christine Isabel 
Pieters, Jacobo Guillermo 
Piispanen, Brian Lee 

Pike, Donovan Sanky Jr 
Pike, Mary Salmon 282, 369 
Pilarski, Susan Lynn 413 
Pile, Sharon Lynn 

Pile, Vicki Lynne 292 

Piles, Cynthia Jo 


Pillitteri, Lisa Marie 327, 369 
Pillow, Janet Ruth 

Pillow, Robert Wesley 

Pillow, Ronald Earl 

Pinaire, Michele Lee 398 
Pinckley, Pippa Ann 291, 301, 304, 369 
Pine, Carla Jean 301, 369 
Pinkerton, Joel Warren 
Pinkston, Cathy Ann 369 
Pinkston, Roger Dale 413 
Pinkston, Vicki Lane 323 
Pinson, Barbara L. St. Clair 
Pinson, Jeffrey Alan 

Piper, Nancy A 


Piper, Teresa Carolyn 413 
Pippenger, Bernard George 301, 413 
Pippin, Melvin 156 

Pirtle, Dorothy Ann 

Pirtle, Jon Wales Jr 
Pitchford, Glenn Everett 
Pitchford, Linda Suzanne 
Pitchford, Marla 120, 279 
Pitchford, Murl Milton Jr 
Pitcock, Chris V 

Pitcock, Janet Rae 413 
Pitcock, Mark Edward 
Pitcock, Perry James 413 
Pitt, Daniel Tyler 320, 338 


Pitt, Robert William 

Pittman, Thomas James 

Pitts, John Morrison 

Plank, June Ellen 413 

Plantinga, Joyce Ellen 294, 398 

Plantinga, Judith Elaine 291, 299, 305, 
398 

Plantinga, Sandra Lynn 369 

Player 51, 73, 76, 77, 289 

Platt, Eric Alan 

Platt, Thomasine Denise 

Pleasant Yvonne Michelle 386 

Ploeg, Randy Lee 

Plott, Karen Sue 299, 413 


Ploumis, Mary 

Plummer, Richard McCurdy 398 
Poe, Kimberly Davis 413 
Poe, Tana Shea 

Poe, Wallace Edwin Jr. 
Poe, Wynn 337 

Poehlein, Susan Caro] 325 
Poer, Dennis Dewayne 
Pogue, Danny Ray 

Pogue, David Allin 

Pogue, Greg L. 398 
Pogue, Kerry Duane 270 
Pogue, Phyllis Jean 56 
Poindexter, Leon Lee 


Poitinger, Keith Arlen 

Poitinger, Wendy Sue 369 
Polak, Richard Steven 398 
Poling, Kent Bradley 

Poling, Richard Forrest 333, 336 
Polley, Terry Lynn 386 

Pollock, David Jon 

Pollock, Delma Mae 

Pollock, Ronald Ray 

Polson, Alicia Dawn 230, 232-3, 285, 398 
Pond, Neil Arthur 291, 369 
Pond, Ritchie Lee 413 

Ponton, Frank Hope 

Ponton, Robert 


in the Central Hall lobby. 


— Margaret Shirley 


Pool, Bobbi Faye 

Poor, Julia Katherine 326-7, 369 
Popelier, Maurice T 
Popelier, Morrie 258 

Popp, Catherine Marie 398 
Portable Art 376-7 
Portaro, Joseph Gerard 266 
Porter, Albert C. 386 
Porter, Billy Ray 

Porter, Don Lee 

Porter, Emily Susan 323 
Porter, Glen Lane 

Porter, Joe Hardin 

Porter, Phillip Leroy 


Flower power 


THRILLED with her Valentine’s gift, Cretia Robinson exam- 
ines her flowers with boyfriend Mike Blackwood. The two were 


Porter, Ramsey Kyle 

Portman, Marcia Lynn 

Porto, Eugenia Maria 

Post, Audrey Elizabeth 

Poston, Anita Carol 398 

Poteet, Donald John 

Potter, Brent Jay 

Potter, Cheryl Jo 275, 386 

Potter College dean 195 

Potter, Cynthia Karen 413 

Potter, Martin Andrew 

Potter, Sanda Lea 282, 413 

Potts, Dale Reid 338, 386 

Potts, Lisa Ann 413 

Potts, Mary Annette 

Pounds, John Kirk 

Powell, Ann Michele 369 

Powell, Anna M 

Powell, Bill 240-1 

Powell, Bruce McDonald 

Powell, Charles Marvin 23, 246, 268, 413 

Powell, Edward Albert 

Powell, Ginny L. Pillow 

Powell, Gregory Wayne 

Powell, Gregory William 174, 300 

Powell, Jody 276 

Powell, John Kevin 413 

Powell, Joseph Delbert 369 

Powell, Julie Ann 

Powell, Kevin Lee 

Powell, Melody Jay 

Powell, Michael William 

Powell, Sharon Leigh 

Powell, Sherrill Lynn 

Powell, Steven Douglas 369 

Powell, Teresa Jo 

Power, Jerald Lawrence 

Powers, Keith Otwell 26-7, 266, 386 

Poynter, Albert dr. 

Poynter, Jennifer Monroe 

Poynter, Jinny S. 

Prange, Eric Eugene 

Prather, Charles Michael 398 

Prather, Jeffrey Carl 98, 102, 283, 413 

Pratt, Katherine Mary 

Pre-Law Club 296 

Precious, Carol Jean 

Prendergast, John Joseph 298, 369 

Preston, Alesia Marie 

Preston, Dean 271 

Preston, Dennis Jewell 

Preston, Eddie Joe 216, 219 

Preston, Gregory Alan 398 

Preston, James Gregory 

Preston, Robert Steven 

Price, Agnes Suzette 369 

Price, Athena Jene Logan 

Price, Barbara Jane 171-2, 398 

Price, Brent 294 

Price, Charles Lee Ill 

Price, Donna Sue 

Price, Douglas Alan 301 

Price, Harold Robert 338, 369 

Price, Janice Diane 

Price, John Woodrow 

Price, Karen Raye 

Price, Lizbeth Renee 304 

Price, Martin Anthony 

Price, Pamela Ann 322 

Price, Pamela Sue 

Price, Rebecca Harris 

Price, Sandra Kay 232 

Price, Shari Lee 230, 232-3, 413 

Price, Thomas Jay 398 

Price, Toni Caryl 

Price, Wallace Brent 153, 386 

Priddy, C. Brent 386 

Priddy, Deborah Ann 

Priddy, Dennis Oran 

Priddy, Julie Kay 398 

Priddy, Patricia Ann 413 

Priddy, Tammy Lea 413 

Priest, Neva Nadine 

Primel Randy Louis 

Prince, Michael 223 

Prince, Shari Leann 398 

Prine, John 77-8 

Pritchard, Deborah Rose 271, 369 

Pritchard, Pamela Jean 

Probus, Patricia Leslie 

Prochaska, Lissa Michelle 

Proctor, Alice Celeste 324 

Proctor, Lora Anne 

Proctor, Marilyn Annette 398 

Proctor, Mary Louise 324, 386 

Proctor, Terry Glenn 

Proehl, Donald Erwin 369 

Proffitt, Rita Jean 

Proffitt, Sharon Barnes 

Provost, Joan M. 276, 369 

Provost, John Joseph 413 

Prow, Tina Marie 

Pruden, Marijane 369 

Pruden, Marilyn Lee 

Pruitt, Brian Edwin 

Pruitt, Charles Kevin 

ruitt, Earlrene 369 

Pruitt, Nina 413 

Pruitt, Sandra Sephens 

ruitt, Sandra Stephens 

Pruitte, Monica Laurie 369 

Pryor, Debra Ann 

Pryor, Karen Anne 

Psi Chi 304-5 

Psychology department 188 

Psychology department head 188 

Public affairs director 156-7 

Public relations director 156-7 

Public Relations Student Society of 
America 276-7 

Public safety assistant director 15 

Public safety director 154 

Public service and international 
programs dean 148-9 

Puckett, Bhrett Scott 330-1 
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Pitt, Robert/Puckett, Bhrett 


Puckett, Lucena Louise 413 
Puckett, Melanie Ann 
Puckett, Rebecca Mae 
Puckett, Ronald Lewis 398 
Pulaski, Tony 335 

Pulliam, Sylvia Lynn Clark 
Pulou, Punivai 369 

“The Puppet Prince” 103 
-urcell, Cathy Lynn 

Purcell, Jack Wayne 

Purcell, Sharon Rinehard 
Purchasing director 168-9 
Purdue, Lisa 58 

-urdy, Debra Ann 

Purdy, William Ross 

Purpus, Michael Gregory 
Pursley, Cathy Starr 323, 369 
Pursley, Teresa Dawn 287 
Purvis, Gregory Dennis 
-urvis, Michael Dean 
Puryear, Anne Leslie 
Putman, Deborah Herring 370 
-*yke, Harry Leslie 

Pyle, Ramona Jean 299, 386 


Q 


Quality but not quantity 92-3 
Qualls, Michael Stevenson 
Quan, Victor John 398 
Quarcelino, Nancy K. Parker 
Quark, Mark 338 

Quarles, Dell Marie 370 
Quan, Victor 246 

Queenan, Shannon Marie 413 
Quenzer, Cathy Kay 413 
Quick, Fawn Michelle 413 
Quigg, Benjamin Franklin 
Quinlan, Patricia H. Hessom 
Quinn, Mark Alan 

Quire, Ellen 370 

Quire, Julie Ann 413 

Quirk, Mark Stephen 


R 


Raby, Sara Ann 

Radcliffe, Ronald Ray 
Rademaker, Joseph Edward 
Rader, Gregory Leroy 294, 370 
Rader, Janet 282 

Radford, Christopher 413 
Radford, Sharon Kay 343, 386, 414 
Radford, Shelia Gay 343, 386, 414 
Radley, Michael George 

Raef, Diane Carol 324, 386 
Raef, Douglas Wolter 413 
Raffensperger, Sally L. 305, 413 
Rafferty, Debra Loveman 
Rafferty, Sonja Reniaa 413 
Ragan, Margaret Katherine 413 
Ragan, Rink Ray 

Rager, Penny Rhea 398 
Raggard, Robin Wayne 386 
Ragland, Elizabeth Anne 
Ragland Library Club 284 
Ragland, Mark Sinclair 
Ragland, Ruth A. Woods 
Ragland, Thomas Bradley 386 
Ragland, Tiffany 179 

Raglin, Laverne Lucille 313 
Raglin, Lydia Dionne 313 
Rahn, John William 223 
Rainey, Patricia Doreen 

Rains, Marietta 413 

Rains, Sharon Gail 398 

Raley, Leonard Jay 413 

Ralls, Adrianne 

Ralph, Dennis Wayne 

Ralph, Luwana Diane 

Ralston, Michael Dewayne 386 
Ramsay, John Theodore 370 
Ramsey, Anita Kay 285, 413 
Ramsey, Lisa Gayle 

Ramsey, Rhonda Jean 
Ramsey, Vickie C. 398 
Ramsey, Sy 276 

Randall, Robert John 398 
Randall, Steven Bruce 337 
Randles, James David 
Randolph, Joel Lee 

Ransdell, Darren Lee 283, 413 
Ransdell, John Christopher 89 
Ransdell, Leanne Marie 413 
Rascoe, Karen Marie 

Rascoe, Lisa Jane 398 

Rascoe, Mary Elizabeth 24 
Rascoe, Robert B. 24, 261 
Rastegar, Panah Massoud 
Ratcliff, Kimberly Jane 386 
Rausch, Donald Matthew 
Ravenscraft, Valerie Jane 386 
Rawling, Linda S. 413 
Rawlings, Gregory Allen 
Rawlings, Margaret Jane 
Rawls, Ricky James 

Ray, Debbie Nell 325 

Ray, Deborah Lynn 

Ray, Jack 312.3 

Ray, Norman John 295, 413 
Ray, Randy T. 413 

Ray, Sonia Marie 386 
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Puckett, Lucena/Rhoads, Patricia 


Ray, Terri J. 344 

Ray, Terry Dean 264, 413 

Ray, William Perry 

Raybold, Arthur W. III 

Raymer, Ernest Clinton 

Raymond, Jay 

Raymond, Paula Jo 

Read, Robert Story 

Read, Shannon Rice 

Reagan, Susan Denise 298, 370 

Reagan, Terry Joe 

Reagin, Carson Alexander 

Reamy, Julian Ralph 

Reasonover, Patricia D. 386 

Reaves, Larry Allan 

Rebelettes 286-7 

Rebirth of tradition 94-5 

Recreation Majors Club 268-9 

Rector, Alice G. Nethery 

Rector, Judy Ann 398 

Rector, William Dallas 24 

Redd, Micheal Wayne 

Redding, Richard Scott 274, 335, 413 

Redford, Dennis Rae 

Redmon, Louise Ann 327 

Redmon, Robert Edward 

Redmond, Albert Paul 

Reece, Beverly Kay 

Reece, Pamela McKinney 

Reece, Teresa Annette 274 

Reece, Vivian Denise 

Reechmond, Al 256, 260-1 

Reed, Clyde Derek 

Reed, Daniel 

Reed, Deborah Ann 270, 413 

Reed, Donna Gale 

Reed, Earl Thomas 

Reed, Hugh Richard 330, 340 

Reed, Janette Marie 274, 370 

Reed, Linda Gail 398 

Reed, Michael Joseph 

Reed, Neal Richard 330-1 

Reed, Rosalyn Elizabeth 

Reed, Sharon Denise 386 

Reed, Steven Hires 

Reed, Stevenson Leonard 332-3, 398, 
400 

Reed, Timothy Brian 

Reeder, Jennifer Lynn 

Reel, Jennifer Ann 413 

Reese, Charlotte Jane 

Reese, Kenneth Patrick 

Reese, Michael 221, 223, 224, 226-7, 
398 

Reesman, Elizabeth K 

Reesman, Kurt Lee 

Reetzke, Daniel William 

Reeves, Anita Leigh 

Reeves, Christopher Ill 

Reeves, Donice Elaine 

Reeves, Robin Lacy 276 

Registrar 148 

Reholon, Lisandro Jose 

Reid, Alan Lewis 290 

Reid, Kelley Stevens 

Reid, Martha Ellen 277, 413 

Reid, Rhonda Lee 

Reid, Robert Paul 298, 370 

Reid, Terri Sue 

Reinert, Diana Marie 

Reinert, Joann 398 

Reinert, Joseph Thomas 

Reinhardt, Deborah Kay 413 

Reinhart, Louis Edward 

Reinle, Ricky Bodine 283, 370 

Reinscheld, Ronald Lee 

Reiter, Walter Lawrence 

Reker, Richard Raymond 370 

Religion 24-5 

Remodeling 116-7 

Reneau, Cecil Ervin 

Reneau, Robert Maurice Jr. 

Reneau, Tina Lynn 413 

Reneer, Frances Opal 

Renfrow, Loretta 386 

Renick, Leslie Thomas 

Renick, William Robert 

Rennegarbe, Robert William 

Renusch, Joseph Allen 

Renusch, Therese Ann 

Resch, Sharon Kay 325 

Ress, Mary Elizabeth 413 

Restrepo, Jaime Mauricio 

Revlett, Perry Dean 216, 386 

Revolinski, Gregory Allen 264, 413 

Rexroat, Curtis Alan 370 

Rexroat, David Ray 335, 398 

Rexroat, Karen Faye 270, 398 

Rexroat, Mary Ann 413 

Rexroat, Ozandal Coolidge 

Reynolds, Belinda C 

Reynolds, Daniel Miles 386 

Reynolds, David Wayne 413, 456 

Reynolds, Laura Marie 

Reynolds, Leslie Paul 

Reynolds, Marcia Norton 

Reynolds, Robert Kennan 338 

Reynolds, Roger Reece 251 

Reynolds, Ronald Dewane 413 

Reynolds, Samuel Robert 413 

Reynolds, Scott Louis 

Reynolds, Sharon Jean 285, 398 

Reynolds, Sonia Anne 386 

Reynolds, Tracy Howard II 303, 398 

Reynolds, V. Gail Murphy 

Reynolds, Vyetta Woodworth 

Rhea, Joe Shannon 

Rhea, Tony Alan 300, 387 

Rheaume, Deloras Akridge 

Rheaume, Tony 

Richards, Jim 221, 223-4, 228, 252 

Rhoades, Deborah Jane 

Rhoades, Odell 116 

Rhoades, Tony Gil 236, 260, 337, 387 

Rhoads, Patricia Darlene G. 


Music man 


STRUMMING his way to work, Bowling Green senior 
Kevin Wilson walks to Thompson Complex. The biol- 
ogy major was going to the physics lab to grade papers. 


— Mark Lyons 


Ribadeneira, Hernan A. 370 
Ribar, Richard Arthur 

Rice, Gracie Marie 

Rice, Joann 

Rice, Margo Ruth 370 

Rice, Patricia Ann 

Rice, Ralph Eugene Jr. 387 
Rice, Randy Craig 

Rice, Rebecca Lynn 265 

Rice, Stephanie Ann 413 

Rich, Donald Kent 

Rich, Donna Denise 

Rich, Fred L 

Rich, Gene 304 

Rich, Kathy Lynn 

Rich, Kelly Alexander 370 
Rich, Mark Joseph 264, 413 
Rich, Oma Jean 

Rich, Phil Thomas 216 
Richards, Nathan Edward 
Richards, Thomas Wayne 
Richards, Vickie Ann 
Richardson, Angela Renee 413 
Richardson, Brenda Elouise 
Richardson, Clara Nelle 
Richardson, Judith Lynne 
Richardson, Pamela Suzette 398 
Richardson, Randolph T. Ill 
Richardson, Roy Jennings 
Richardson, Tonda Leigh 413 
Richardson, Willie James 330-1 
Richeson, Stephen Dale 398 
Richey, Victor Lee Jr. 274, 286 
Richie, Kimberli Ann 

Richter, Douglas James 
Rickard, Dana Joy 301, 304 
Ricke, John Charles 
Rickenbaugh, Robert Keith 413 
Ricketts, Kathryn Louise 
Ricketts, Morris Glen 335, 370 
Rickman, Mitchell Brian 

Ricks, Cheryl Lynn 398 

Ridd, Roland William Jr. 
Riddle, Anna R. McLerran 
Riddle, Jeffery Alan 

Riddle, Melvin E. 413 

Riddle, Sherry Moore 398 
Rideout, Kenton Wayne 274 
Rideout, Stanton Keith 336 
Rider, Carol Ann 398 

Riely, Diane Louise 

Riely, Richard James Jr. 
Riesenberg, Christopher L. 
Rife, Debi Sue 

Riflery 242-3 

Riggs, Martina Kaye 327, 371 
Riggs, Michael Woodrow 48, 306, 413 
Riggs, Sherri Linne 387 

Riggs, Stephen Hansford 398 
Riggs, Thomas Leslie 216 
Riggsbee, Barry Alan 387 
Riggsbee, Melody Jewel 413 
Rigsby, Larry Wayne 387 
Riherd, Elizabeth White 269 
Riley, Alice Marie 284, 387 
Riley, Allen King 413 

Riley, Craig Steven 260-1, 338 
Riley, Darlene Booher 

Riley, Pat Jackman Jr 

Riley, Regina Jeanette 

Riley, Robert Alan 371 

Riley, Sheila Ann 398 

Riley, Stephen Douglas 

Riley, Timothy Ray 

Riley, Vance Timothy 

Rine, Philip John 260 
Rinehard, Catherine Jo 
Rinehard, Sharon Lee 

Ring, Ray Jessee 

Ripley, Bernice Lee 

Rippetoe, Patricia L. Smith 
Rippy, Cynthia Lynn 

Rippy, Dana Wayne 371 
Rippy, Tammy Gwynn 398 
Risdon, Peter Ashley 

Risen, Michael Hollis 299, 387 
Risinger, Donna Lyne 

Risley, Derrick Eugene 
Ritchie, Bernie Lee Ill 

Ritchie, Gregory Murray 301 
Ritchie, Maria Ann 398 
Ritchie, Ricky 246 

Ritchie, Wayne Reed 413 
Ritman, Christina Lynn 

Ritter, Kathryn Georgia 274 
Ritter, Mark Leonard 240-1, 398 
Ritter, Thomas Fredrick 

Rivas, Evasmo 413 

Rivera, Sharon Brown 

Rizi, Mohammad Moradian 
Rizio, Eugene Frank 

Rizzo, Candice Ann 322 
Roach, Robin Edward 413 
Roach, Ruby McKinney 

Roark, Ann Douglas 322 
Robbed! 220-9 

Robbins, Christine Anne 324, 387 
Robbins, Debbie Louise 
Robbins, Joyce Lynn 

Robbins, Michael Robert 413 
Robbins, Sandra Marie 

Robe, Diane Jean 282, 387 
Robe, Gary Robert 285, 371 
Roberson, Bruce William 371, 442 
Roberson, James Arthur 
Roberson, Philip Ray 

Roberts, Cain Edward 

Roberts, Charles Keith 
Roberts, David Norman 126, 338 
Roberts, Joseph Robin 
Roberts, Joseph Thomas 332-3 
Roberts, Karen Elizabeth 387 
Roberts, Karl Joseph 

Roberts, Lisa Ellen. 280-1 
Roberts, Lloyd Tommy 
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Ribadeneira, Hernan/Roberts, Lloyd 


, Nancy Norma 

, Patricia Ann 

5 ) Louise 41 
Roberts, 1 Snow 274, 
Roberts, Stacy 188 


3 
3 


Roberts, Stephen Michael 336 


Roberts, Sue Conner 
Roberts, Timothy Lee 413 
Roberts, Timothy Lynn 371 
Robertson, Connie Lisa 
Robertson, David Wayne 
Robertson, Denise Lyrae 


tue 


obertson, 
Robertson, 
Robertson, 
Robertson, 
Robertson, 
Robertson, 
Robertson, 
Robertson, 
Robertson, 
Robertson, 
Robinette, Kathryn Ann 39 
Robinson, Benedict George 


Janice Lynn 298-9 


Kirstie Jean 413 
Lee 152 

Lisa Gail 

Mark 398 
Marsha Lynn 285 
Mary Beth 325 
Scotty Eugene 
Steven Bennett 
William Lee 


Robinson, Clifford Allen 413 


Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 


Cretia 237 


Cynthia Ann 232, 3 


Donald John 371 
Donald Mark 
Faye 148-9 
Jennifer Sue 413 
Kathryn Lynne 
Kenni Kay 

Kim D. 323, 387 
Lisa T. 325 


Lucretia 387, 438-9 


de enn, 


PUG rr seg 


Robinson, Mary C 
Robinson, Patricia Darlene 
Robinson, Randall Parks 330, 337 
Robinson, Richard Jeffery 
Robinson, Scott Gregory 27 
Robison, Kim Denise 
Robison, Lisa Annette 413 
Robison, William Allen 
Robledo, Jorge Enrique 413 
Robson, Simon Rodman 
Rocco, Ronald Anthony 255 
Roche, Tony Lee 


A 


Rochelle, Mitzi Carol 398 
Rock, Randy Smith 

Rock, Rhonda Raye 398 
Rock, Rodney 413 
Rocketts, Harold 335 
Rodenbeck, Richard Henry 241, 413 
Rodgers, Phyllis McCuiston 
Rodgers, Walter Ephriam 
Roederer, Chris Alan 371 
Roemer, Linda Sue 
Rogan, Alfred Lee 216 
Roganovich, Rochelle 


Rogers, Constance Kay 398 
Rogers, David Ray 398 
Rogers, Debbie Lynn 
Rogers, Deniece Lynn 413 
Rogers, Elizabeth 167 
Rogers, Harold Dean 
Rogers, Jane 387 

Rogers, Jerry Wayne 
Rogers, Karen Ann 
Rogers, Kathy Lynn Wilcox 
Rogers, Linda L. Gribben 
Rogers, Richard Allen 


Rogers, Sandra Jane 
Rogers, Sheryl Ann 
Rogers, Susan Elaine 398 
Rogers, Sylvia K. Williams 
Rogers, Thomas Jefferson 
Role playing 98-105 
Rollings, Michael Edwin 
Rolls, Adrianne 381 
Romans, Elizabeth Ann 398 
Romero, Geronimo 413 
Romich, Barbara E. Bass 
Romich, Gary Lee 


Ronconi, Edward Eugene 

Ronnerman, Bengt Gustav 251, 257 

Rooney, Kathleen Ann 256, 261, 265, 
398 

Roose, William James 

Root, Virginia Annette 413 

Roquemore, Patti Lynn 

Rosdeutscher, James Howard 

Rose, Allen Dale 

Rose, Anthony Lee 216, 285 

Rose, Billy Scott 

Rose, Christi Ann 322 


Rose, Darryl! Flynn 

Rose, Debra Carole 

Rose, Kenneth E. 371 

Rose, Mark Bruce 

Rose, Mary 155 

Rose, Ray 251 

Rose, Ronald Dale 387 

Rose, Willie 292 

Rosenbaum, Kathryn Cyrena 
Rosenbaum, Sabrina Ann 274, 277, 371 
Rosensteel, Paul Allen 
Rosenthal, Mark Allen 306, 371 


Roso, Sandra Ann 387 
Roso, Sharon Therese 126 
Ross, Anthony Dwayne 
Ross, Phillip Andrew 413 
Ross, Terri Fox 

Ross, Thomas Joseph 398 
Ross, Troy Franklin 

Rossi, Gregory Joe 

Rossi, Ramona E 
Rostaminejad, Mohammad 
Rothman, Joseph Allen 413 
Rothman, Linda Elizabeth 


Base blur 


A CLOUDY DAY didn’t interfere with an intramural 
softball game. Jeff Morris, a Bowling Green freshman, 
runs toward first, but he was tagged by first baseman 
Bruce Roberson, a Fern Creek senior. 


— Mark Tucker 


BAS 


Rogers, Constance/Rothman, Linda 


Rothman, Susan Marie 
Roudebush, Rick Roger 216 
Rounds, Dennis Donavon 371 
Rountree, Cynthia Gail 305, 371 
Rouse, Dennis Mark 

Rouse, La Tanji 

Rousseau, Mary Lynne 
Routt, Michael Wayne 371 
Routt, Rhonda Cathryn 296, 387 
Rowe, Nick Orlando 

Rowe, Vince Edward 
Rowland, Francis Ann 274 
Rowland, Pam Reasonover 
Rowshanaei, Mansour 

Roy, Danny Michael 303 
Roy, Karen Jolette 299, 387 
Roy, Marilyn Graham Hale 
Roy, Paula Miller 304, 371 
Roy, Robert Kevin 156 
Royal, Patricia Gail 387 
Royal, Sharon Kay 398 
Royalty, Donald Keith 
Royalty, Patricia Lynn 

Royse, Henry Gilbarre 

Royse, Lori Ann 413 

Royse, Ricky Thomas 

Ruark, Jacki Leigh 

Ruark, Melvin Donald Jr. 
Rubey, Kathleen Ann 

Rubin, Joanne Marie 

Rubini, Rebecca Anne 

Ruble, John Anthony 332-3 
Ruble, John Wesley 

Ruble, Karen Lisle 325, 413 
Ruckriegel, Barbara Ann 398 
Rudd, Malinda 387 

Rudolph, Donna Leigh 
Rudolph, Kurt 

Rudolph, Laura D. 413 
Rudolph, Nancy Leigh 

Rue, David Harrison 336, 413 
Rue, Jonathan Lee 296, 320, 336, 372 
Rue, Nelson Bright III 

Rue, Rebecca Susan 
Ruemmele, Stephen Barth 266 
Ruff, Brian Thomas 

Ruff, Loren 102 

Rugby 263, 306-7 

Ruggles, Deborah Sue 100, 271 
Ruggles, Kathleen Ann 
“Rumpelstiltskin” 103, 104 
Runk, Randolph Louis 
Runnels, Tramuel Lane 413 
Runner, Kathy Adelia 
Runner, Teresa Lynn 

Runner, Terry Wayne 
Running water 385 

Rupe, Carol Lynnette 242-3 
Rush 308-9 

Rush, Cynthia Denise 

Rush, Patricia Anne 

Rush, Raymond Milton 

Rush, Rexanna Gay 413 
Rushed in and partied out 308-9 
Russell, Bryan Blanton 
Russell, Donna Gail 

Russell, Dorothy Lee 

Russell, Jill Denise 269, 413 
Russell, Jo Ann 269, 372 
Russell, Kenneth Dale 372 
Russell, Kenneth Wayne II 
Russell, Laura Gayle 

Russell, Mark Alan 

Russell, Marvin 181 

Russell, Pamela Jean 

Russell, Pamela Sue 414 
Russell, Ricky Glenn 

Russell, Robert Bryan 
Russell, Robert Max 

Russell, Sarah Elizabeth 
Russell, Terry Lee 334 

Rust, Freddie Elaine 

Rust, Judith Marie 
Rutherford, Kim McClure 372 
Rutherford, Tim Allen 
Rutledge, Dale Edward 304, 330-1 
Rutledge, Ollie Eugene 
Rutledge, Rebecca Mary 387 
Rutledge, Stephanie H. 
Rutledge, Suzanne Fant 
Rutledge, Tammy Ann 

Ryan, Connie 230 

Ryan, Darlene Pendleton 
Ryan, Dowell Key. 

Ryan, Judy Kaye 387 

Ryan, Kim Denise 

Ryan, Leo J. 115 

Ryan, Matthew R. 

Ryan, Robert David 

Rybij, Susan Mary 398 


S 


Saadati, Alireza 

Sabens, Tammy Shawn 

Sack, Eric R. 31, 243, 337, 340 
Sacks, Pamela Jean 398 
Sacrey, James 153 

Sadat, Anwar 121 

Sadeghi, Sayed Mahmoud-R 
Sadeghi, Zeinatolsadat M. 285 
Savary, Paul Everett 
Sagabeil, Jack 290-1 

Sage, Kimberly Sue 243, 411 
Sager, Terri Lyn 322, 398 
Sagraves, Michelyn Anita 
Sahihi, Masood 264 
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Rothman, Susan/Sloan, Kimberly 


Sailing Club 264-5 
Sainato, Gina Ann 

Saint, Pierre Mark Wayne 
Salah, Ashur 398 

Salato, Nancy Jane 276, 398 
Saling, Robert 414 

Saling, Sharon Ruth 

Sallee, Mary Lou A. 305, 398 
Sallee, Robert Lyman Jr. 
Sallee, Scott Edward 

Salley, Randall Clyde 372 
Saltsman, Lanean 414 
Saltsman, Valerie Gail 

Salu, Tokunbo Shakur 


Sam Early 32-7 = 


Samman, Abdullah Ali 414 
Sams, Melvin Paul 
Sanchez, Gerard 
Sandage, Dana Gene 
Sandefur, J.T. 186-7 
Sandefur, Sarah Jo 68, 196 
Sandefur, Starla Rhea 322 
Sander, Sandra Rene 
Sanders, Carolyn P. Bullock 
Sanders, Christopher Alan 
Sanders, Christy Inez 
Sanders, Cordie Kersey 
Sanders, Cyril Anthony 
Sanders, Deloria Ann 
Sanders, James Darryl 
Sanders, Jennifer Dawn 23, 398 
Sanders, Joy Diane 372 
Sanders, Lisa Kim 
Sanders, Margaret Jane 398 
Sanders, Martin Elijah 
Sanders, Mary Dean 414 
Sanders, Nancy Ella 
Sanders, Nolan Stephen 
Sanders, Rene 322 
Sanders, Scott Andrew 387 
Sanders, Steven Wayne 
Sanders, Tamany Terral 326 
Sanderson, Robert White 
Sandidge, James Boyd 
Sandidge, Thomas Evans II 
Sandman, Ellen Onkles 264 
Sands, Debra Lee Cole 
Sanner, Marsha Lee 324, 398 
Sansom, Paul Neal 
Sansom, Steve Wade 270, 372 
Sapp, Jane Pyles 
Sapp, Michael Steven 
Sapp, Thomas H. 
Sappenfield, Donald Ray Jr. 
Sargent, Charlene Alice 414 
Sargent, Peter William 
Sarles, Robbie Lynn 300, 373 
Sass, Mary Rose 
Sattar-Shamsabadi, Gholam 
Satterfield, Keith Wade 271, 302, 373 
Sauer, Jennie L. 414 
Saunders, Jeffrey Bernard 
Saunders, Neena Karen 277 
Saurer, Barbara Ann 82 
Savage, Anna Charlyne 
Savage, Donna Claire 
Savage, Kevin Anthony 
Savage, William George 
Sawyer, Hilda Gay Mayberry 
Sawyer, Janet Carol 266 
Sawyer, Lloyd Dixon 298 
Sawyer, Teresa Kaye 
Sawyers, Homer Keith Jr. 
Saxe, Joseph Eugene 
Saxton, Charles P. Jr. 
Saxton, Earl Gilliam 414 
Say hello to avance registration 
148-9 
Sayle, Teresa Kay 
Scabbard and Blade 280-1 
Scarbrough, Cathy Darlene 299, 372 
Scarbrough, Clarice 292-3 
Scent, Sara Katherine 
Schaaf, Kimberly Ann 414 
Schabel, Robert John 
Schaffner, Lisa Deane 
Schaffrick, Jon Alan 
Schafstall, Timothy Joseph 
Schaftlein, Mark D, 337, 387 
Schardein, Donald 121 
Scheible, Kimberly Ann 
Scheidt, Louis Miller 
Schepers, Mary Lou 291, 300, 398 
Schepers, Theresa Mary 452 
Schieferdecker, Ivan Earl 411 
Schiess, Catherine Anne 414 
Schildknecht, Ronald Keith 387 
Schlaughenhoupt, Janet G. 398 
Schlensker, Karla Ann 282, 387 
Schlosser, Kerry Lee 
Schlotter, Robert Nelson 
Schmidt, Anne Celine 326, 387 
Schmidt, Claudia Marie 402 
Schmidt, Daniel Joseph 
Schmidt, Mathew George 
Schmidt, Ronald Allen 
Schmidthuber, Hedda Susan 414 
Schmittou, Sharon Marie 398 
Schmitz, Roger Dale 
Schnurr, Daniel Joseph 414 
Schocke, Barbara Carol 
Schocke, Randall Wayne 91 
Schofield, Volice Ann 291 
Scholastic development dean 168-9 
Scholl, Stephen Wayne 
Scholl, Terry Gebhardt 
Scholla David Edward 
School opening 14-5 
Schreiner, Mary Ellen 238, 414 
Schrembs, Bernard Joseph 
Schroader, Karen Kay 
Schroeder, Eitel Herman 
Schroeder, James Paul 303, 373 
Schroeder, P. David 
Schulte, Marcia Helen 286-7, 298, 387 


Schultz, Cliff 55 

Schultz, Laura Luanne 

Schultz, Richard Lee 334 

Schureck, Sara Jean 

Schuster, Donna Lea 387 

Schuster, Douglas Frank 

Schuster, Ricky Paul 387 

Schwab, Edmond 

Schwab, Sharon Ann 373 

Schwager, Mary Kay 

Schwalm, Diane Lee 

Schwartz, Bruce 

Schwartz, Tamme Jean 

Schwegman, Carol Ann 387 

Sciberras, John Joseph 

Scites, Raymond David 

Scoggins, Charles Rayburn 

Scott, Alfreida Lynn 

Scott, Ann Bondurant 274, 387 

Scott, Barbara Ann 

Scott, Charles T. Jr. 290 

Scott, Cheryl Ann 276, 387 

Scott, Clay 335 

Scott, Cora Viann 

Scott, Eddie Walton 

Scott, James Anthony 

Scott, Joe T. 387 

Scott, John Thomas 271, 291, 302, 339, 
340, 373 

Scott, Kimberly Jayne 

Scott, Kimberly Kay 414 

Scott, Leann 305, 387 

Scott, Lynn Ann 387 

Scott, Michael Lynn 

Scott, Pamela Kaye 

Scott, Ralph 

Scott, Robert Franklin 

Scott, Robert Wayne 387 

Scott, Thomas Clayton 398 

Scott, Tony 338 

Scott, William Lee 266 

Screetch, Duncan Renaldo 

Seabolt, Batonya Gwen 

Seabolt, Kimberly Ann 83, 398 

Seagrave, Marlyn Wright 

Searcy, Jennifer Jo 343, 372 

Sears, David Allen 

Sears, Dietra Kay 189 

Sears, Michael Roy 

Sears, Patricia Sue 

Sears, Richard Allen 

Sears, Timothy Wayne 387 

Seaton, Gregory Oneil 

Seay, Glenda Faye 

Sebree, Elizabeth Deneice 

Sedgwick, Scott Gregory 

See, Kari Frances 

Seelig, George C. 268 

Seelig, Jane 268 

Sego, Richard Nelson Jr. 330-1 

Seifert, Mark Alan 335 

Seiff, Allison Sunni 69-70, 343, 409, 414 

Seig, Melissa Lynne 326 

Seigler, Dewey Lee 

Seiler, Roxanne Beth 

Seith, Sandra Lee 248 

Selems, Margaret Alice 327, 387 

Self, John Clinton 337 

Semones, Suzanne 297-8, 398 

Semones, Timothy Alan 

Seniors 344-79 

Senn, Jack T. 

Senn, Janet Marie 

Sensel, Craig Scott 335 

Sepulveda, Benjamin A. 

Seth, Daniel Lee 291 

Settle, Angela Gaye 

Settle, Brenda Joanne 414 

Settle, Gates Erwin 414 

Settle, John Allen 

Settle, Raymond Mitchell 398 

Settles, Mary Cathyann 398 

Settles, William T. 

Seward, Christopher Todd 

Seward, Katherine Todd 

Seward, Robert Todd 

Sexton, Cynthia Ann 387 

Sexton, Deborah Ann 

Sexton, George Boyd 301, 373 

Sexton, Jeffery B. 

Sexton, Juanita Gayle 

Seymour, Deborah Carol 267, 414 

Seymour, James Michael 

Seymour, Ronnie Lewis 216 

Shackelford, James Coleman 

Shadburn, Theresa Lynn 

Shadoan, Lynn 414 

Shadowen, David Irvine 304, 387 

Shaffer, Alan 104 

Shaffer, Nancy Carol 387 

Shahan, James Noble 

Shaheen, Kevin Mark 337 

Shanahan, Kevin Thomas 

Shanahan, Maureen Kay 291, 398 

Shanei, Shahram 

Shank, Barbara Oleary 

Shank, Bobby Lee Jr. 414 

Shanklin, Steven Derk 414 

Shanks, Randall Lynn 

Shanks, Reginald Glenn 387 

Shannon, Arthur Roy 398 

Shannon, David Wanye 

Shannon, Marolyn Marie 373 

Shannon, Robert Samuel Jr. 

Shannon, Sharolyn Shree 373 

Shannon, Stuart Anderson 307, 330-1, 
340 

Shannonhouse, Jalynn P. 

Shao, Kung Chuan Jimmy 

Share, Kevin Christopher 

Share, Lori Anne 414 

Shariat, Zadeh, Abdul H. 387 

Sharif, Osama Yasseen 285, 414 

Sharp, Larry Greg 330-1 

Sharp, Lola Harris 


Sharp, Phillip Wayne 

Sharp, Ralph Wade 
Sharp, Rhonda Lynn 398 
Sharp, Stephen Byrne 373 
Shartzer, Sharyon Mercer 
Shartzer, Terry Lee 

Shaver, Debbie Lynne 

Shaver, Laura Beth 274 
Shaver, Pamela Gail 387 
Shaw, Brian Douglas 414 
Shaw, Donald Leland II 285-6 
Shaw, Gloria Devon 

Shaw, Janice Lynne 

Shaw, Jenice Faye 297 

Shaw, Kathy Sue 

Shaw, Kent Roland 

Shaw, Kim Ellen 373 

Shaw, Marilyn Gail Miller 
Shaw, Peggy Ann 414 

Shaw, Timothy Charles 

Shay, Kelly Joann 

Shearer, Elizabeth Arlynn 387 
Shearian, Mohammad S. 373 
Sheats, Gregory Wayne 246 
Sheehan, Lisa Margaret 398 
Sheeran, William Peter 
Sheffer, Ron 132 

Sheffield, Jawana Sue 
Shehan, Theodore H. II 332-3 
Sheilds, Scott 335 

Shelby, William R. 

Sheldon, Steven Earl 

Shelley, Teresa Ann 398 
Shelton, Cynthia Lea 287, 414 
Shelton, Gregg Stuart 
Shelton, Judy Faye 298-9, 373 
Shelton, Melissa Jo 326 
Shelton, Naomi Ruth 414 
Shelton, Pamela Jean 
Shelton, Paula Ann 

Shelton, Shelia D. Kerley 387 
Shelton, Steven Randal 304, 398 
Shepard, Rosemary 
Sheperson, Cheryl Ann 
Shephard, Lynnette Gail 415 
Shepherd, John Scott 
Shepherd, John William 
Shepherd, Sheri Ann 373, 398 
Shepherd, Sherry Francis 
Shepherd, Steven Dane 
Sheppard, Rickey Steven 285 
Sheridan, Donna Ann 
Sheridan, Mary Chris 269, 277, 373 
Sherrell, Stuart Curtis 
Sherrerd, Kathleen Beth 
Sherron, Eddie Wayne 167, 415 
Sherwin, Sharon Marie 
Shewcraft, Edwin Ray 373 
Shhhh! 124-5 

Shiau, Shiow Chyen 

Shields, Barbara Ann 238 
Shields, Randolph 

Shields, Samuel Sanders 
Shields, Sandra Marlene 
Shields, Wilbur Scott 
Shifflett, Fount W. Jr. 415 
Shiley, Sheri Lynn 270, 415 
Shilts, Gerald Carden 
Shinnick, Janice Elaine 398 
Shiplet, Patricia Bryant 415 
Shipley, Clifton Eugene 
Shipley, Mark Lee 

Shipley, Marlene Woodcock 
Shipman, Sharon Dawn 415 
Shipp, Allen 26 

Shipp, Rebecca Lynn 

Shipp, Steve Douglas 

Shirazi, Ahmad Alizadeh 
Shireman, Brett Shane 
Shirey, John Philip 283 
Shirley, Lorrie Ann 415 
Shirley, Margaret Warner 276, 415 
Shirley, Robert Dale II 

Shive, Victoria Bakker 
Shively, John Allen 295 
Shobe, Bennie Richard Jr. 
Shockley, Brent Edward 296 
Shockley, Vana Jane 297-8, 373 
Shoemake, Thomas Howard 373 
Shoemaker, Deborah Raye 291, 387 
Shojai, Ali Reza 

Sholar, Tamela Jo 

Sholar, Walter Alan 290 
Shollenberger, Barry 254 
Short, Anita Marie 398 
Short, Freda Davis 

Short, James Elugene 

Short, Laura Lou 398 

Short, Teresa Loretta 
Shortridge, David Richard 
Shortt, Patrick John 
Shoulders, Dennis Keith 294 
Shrader, Cheryl Aline 
Shrader, Horace 19, 146-7, 399 
Shrewsbury, Patricia W. 
Shriver, Stephany Ann 415 
Shrode, Jay Wesley III 387 
Shrull, Randa Len 

Shuffett, James David 415 
Shuffitt, Margaret E. 

Shuler, Daniel Glenn 

Shuler, Sherrie Joy 387 
Shull, Elizabeth Ann 

Shultz, Victor Scott 

Shuman, James Philip 
Shumate, Daniel Lee 287 
Shumate, Joseph Kevin 387 
Shunk, Harland Webster III 264, 387 
Shuster, Patricia C. 

Sibalich, Leslie Ann 415 
Siddens, Jeffrey Dee 

Siddens, Lee Robin 

Siddens, Leigh Annette 
Siddens, Mary B. 398 
Siddens, Mary Elizabeth 


Sidebottom, Marilyn B. 

Sidewalk artists 410-1 

Sidwell, Laura L. 306, 322, 398 

Sidwell, Lisa 304 

Siegert, Sonja Lynn 

Siegfried, Mark Alan 387 

Siem, Mary Christie 373 

Siemens, Joseph Paul Jr. 328-9 

Siemens, Terri Lynn 373 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon 336-7 

Sigma Chi 336, 338 

Sigma Chi Derby 314-5, 317 

Sigma Delta Chi 121, 276-7 

Sigma Delta Pi 292 

Sigma Gamma Rho 263, 312-3 

Sigma Kappa 327 

Sigma Nu 338 

Sigma Nu Powder Puff Football 
Classic 314, 317 

Sigma Nu tubing 48-9 

Sigma Phi Epsilon 338-9 

Sigma Tau Delta 292-3 

Sikes, Sandra Ann 

Silver Stars Steel Orchestra 82-3 

Silver, Terrence Lavelle 

Simcox, Jane Marshall 266 

Simek, Thomas Charles 

Simerman, Karen Lisa 

Simmons, Bruce Elliott 

Simmons, Donald Mark 

Simmons, Douglas P. 

Simmons, Edgar Paul 

Simmons, Ernestine 

Simmons, Fay Lynn 

Simmons, Karen K. 268 

Simmons, Mary Jean 

Simmons, Rhonda Gale 

Simmons, Robert Garfield 415 

Simmons, Robert M. 

Simmons, Sabrina Kaye 415 

Simmons, Sara 322 

Simmon, Theresa Marie 

Simms, Andy Richard 

Simms, Charles Richard Jr. 275 

Simms, Darrell Wayne 

Simms, Lalla Belinda 

Simms, Lisanne 329 

Simon, Beverly 266 

Simon, Catherine L. 415 

Simon, Deborah Lynn 298 

Simon, Elizabeth Gwynn 373 

Simon, Joseph Wayne 

Simon, Vincent 266 

Simons, Marcy Beth 

Simons, Sarah Ann 373 

Simpson, Alice Young 

Simpson, Bradford Carlton 330-1 

Simpson, Clark R. 398 

Simpson, Deborah Lee 

Simpson, Eugenia 

Simpson, Garry Moore 

Simpson, James Truman II 415 

Simpson, John Timothy 

Simpson, Joseph Marion 58, 338 

Simpson, Larry Lee 

Simpson, Lisa Beryl 

Simpson, Richard Gregory 

Simpson, Robert Mark 398 

Simpson, Sheila Clareece 

Simpson, Sylvia Lynn H 

Simpson, Tamara Dawn 

Simpson, Terri Anne 415 

Simpson, Terry Franklin 373 

Sims, Claudia Michelle 274 

Sims, Diane Marie 

Sims, Donald Gene 

Sims, Gary Wynn 

Sims, Herman Keith 

Sims, Leigh Ann 326 

Sims, Warren Patrick 

Sinclair, Harold A. 409 

Sinclair, Henry Lee 373 

Sinclair, June Garrott 

Singleton, Cynthia Gale 387 

Sister to sister 323-8 

Sistrunk, Debra Ann 

Sites, Michael Owen 

Sitting it out 418-9 

Six, Dorothy Elizabeth 

Six, Frank 184 

Skaggs, Barry Dean 213, 216, 219 

Skaggs, Karen Sue 398 

Skaggs, Kathy Lynn 373 

Skaggs, Kevin Leigh 415 

Skaggs, Linda Kay 31, 128-9, 373 

Skaggs, Roy Phillip 

Skaggs, Sharon Bernice 387 

Skean, James Dan 301 

Skean, Mark Edgar 

Skees, Cynthia Ann 

Skees, Willie Belle 

Skeeters, Richard Patrick 

Skellie, William Edward 

Skidmore, Victor Henry 

Skiles, Mary Alice 

Skillern, Ronald A. 

Skinner, Essie Lee 

Skinner, Frank James 

Skipper, Robert Allan 276, 415 

Skipworth, Donald Baker 398 

Skolka, Suzette Mary 387 

Skydiving Club 264-5 

Slaiman, Yvonne 373 

Slaton, Terri Lynn 301, 304, 373 

Slaughter, Lon 166-7 

Slaughter, Patsy Joyce 

Slaughter, Stephen Russell 

Slaven, Donna Jean 298, 415 

Slayton, Ronald David 

Sledge, Mila Marie 267, 387 

Sledge, Rando! Lee 

Sleeth, Cynthia Gae 

Sload, Donna Carole 398 

Sloan, Gary Douglas 338 

Sloan, Kimberly Lou 326 | 


Sloan, Ned Tarter Jr. 

Sloan, Richard Gale 

Sloan, Timothy Clay 

Sloan, Vittoria Lee 305 
Sloan, Vivian Gay 

Sloane, Harvey 11, 123 
Slocum, Vicki Lynn 

Slone, Vernis 

Sloss, David Lee 

Sloss, Ronnie Lane 

Small, Nyla W. 304, 373 
Smalley, Clay Marshall 330-1 
Smalling, Harold Victor 
Smallwood, Gary Joe 

Smart, Linda Elizabeth 298, 373 
Smeathers, Rita Beard 
Smeathers, Stephen Jay 
Smedley, Vicki Lee 398 
Smialek, Kris J. 

Smiley, Karen Marie 313, 341 
Smiley, Steven Eugene 

Smith, Barbara Jeanne 306, 326-7 
Smith, Bradley Caldwell 
Smith, Brandon Eugene 208 
Smith, Brenda Renee 270 
Smith, Burie Kenneth 

Smith, Carl Edward 373 
Smith, Carlos Lynn 415 
Smith, Carol Sue 415 

Smith, Cawood Gregory 


Smith, Charles Manning 274, 276, 292, 


373 
Smith, Cherry Kay 387 
Smith, Christopher William 
Smith, Cooper R. dr. 
Smith, Cooper Ray III 
Smith, Craig F. 216 
Smith, Cynthia Kaye 415 
Smith, Daryl Wayne 


“ Smith, David Jr. 398 


Smith, David Kent 

Smith, Dennis Leon 

Smith, Donald Richard 
Smith, Donna Jean 387 
Smith, Edgar Ray 

Smith, Elizabeth M. 269, 400 
Smith, Elton Bennie Jr. 
Smith, Ericha Lee 399 
Smith, Eugene Leon Sr. 
Smith, Felicia Rae 

Smith, Frankie Duane 
Smith, Gail Eileen 

Smith, Gladys Louise 
Smith, Gordon Thomas 373 
Smith, Gregory Eugene 
Smith, Gregory James 373 
Smith, Gregory Rush 
Smith, Harold 168-9 
Smith, Harry Glen 

Smith, Irma L. Spear 
Smith, James Loyd, Jr. 
Smith, James Michael 
Smith, James Ricky 

Smith, Janet 373 

Smith, Jeffrey Joe 

Smith, Jennifer Suzanne 
Smith, Jerald Frank 

Smith, John David 373 
Smith, Johnny Keith 267, 415 
Smith, Joletta Faye 387 
Smith, Joy Cinda 

Smith, Julia Ann 

Smith, Julia Marie 

Smith, Karen Leigh 

Smith, Kathleen 

Smith, Kelly Jay 

Smith, Ken III 

Smith, Lana Lee 373 
Smith, Leslie McElroy 
Smith, Lisa 323 

Smith, Loretta Shanklin 
Smith, Lucy A. 284 
Smith, Marion Douglas 
Smith, Marion Seabrook 
Smith, Mark Anthony 2 
Smith, Mark Fulton 415 
Smith, Mark H.- 

Smith, Mary Ann 

Smith, Mary Dianne 
Smith, Mary Lisa 390, 399 
Smith, Michael Anthony 
Smith, Michael Steven 335, 387 
Smith, Michele Denise 
Smith, Molly Jo 399 
Smith, Mona Gayle 373 
Smith, Pamela Jean 415 
Smith, Patricia Ann L. 
Smith, Patricia Jane 326 
Smith, Paula Annette 
Smith, Philip Daniel 

Smith, R. Jane Oliphant 
Smith, Rebecca Gale 
Smith, Rebecca Joy 284, 374 
Smith, Renee Vaughn 
Smith, Reta Jean 

Smith, Richard 39 

Smith, Rickey K. 415 
Smith, Rita Lorraine 374 
Smith, Robert Allen 

Smith, Robert C. 284 
Smith, Robert Reed 374 
Smith, Rondall Lawrence 328-9 
Smith, Rosalyn Delorna 
Smith, Russell Vance 
Smith, Sabrena Dawn 415 
Smith, Samuel Thompson 
Smith, Sandra Joyce 
Smith, Sandra Kay 399 
Smith, Sarah 296 

Smith, Saundra Belwood 
Smith, Sharon Gail 374 
Smith, Sharon Guinn 
Smith, Sharon Rhenea 415 
Smith, Shaune Marie 291, 399 
Smith, Sheila Faith 


Smith, Sheila Jane 415 

Smith, Sheila Kaye 399 

Smith, Shelley Wynelle 399 

Smith, Steven French 

Smith, Susan 

Smith, Tammy Lou 

Smith, Theresa Elaine 

Smith, Thomas Allen 

Smith, Thomas Clayton 415 

Smith, Thomas Lee 

Smith, Timothy Lynn 387 

Smith, Timothy Wayne 

Smith, Tony 406 

Smith, Vicki Faye 

Smith, Watha A. Bratcher 

Smith, William Paul 216 

Smither, James Michael 

Smithhisler, Dan Francis 246, 387 

Smits, Anthony Erwin 285, 415 

Smock, Jed 397 

Snapp, Laura Gail 387 

Snardon, Troy Davis 216 

Snardon, Vivian Denise 

Snead, John Lee 399 

Sneed, Milton Rhea 332-3 

Sneed, Patsy Lee 

Snell, Pamela Jean 415 

Snell, Patricia Lynn 

Snellbacher, Timothy Mark 

Snellen, Steve 336 

Snelson, Linda Marie 399 

Snider, Craig T. 

Snider, Mary Susan 

Snodgrass, James Tutt III 291 

Snodgrass, Kent Jay 374 

Snodgrass, Stanford C. 

Snodgrass, Steven Lloyd 291, 304, 336 

Snow, Gregory Allan 374 

Snow, Lindy Ann 

Snyder, David Dyer 

Snyder, Elizabeth Anne 400 

Snyder, LaDonna Jean 

Snyder, Mary Christine 291, 400 

Soccer Club 264 

Social work 131, 178-9 

Socializing 178-9 

Society of Physics Students 300-1 

Sociology, anthropology and social 
work department 202 

Sociology, anthropology and social 
work department head 202 

Sociology Club 274 

Sollman, Daniel Kent 

Solomon, Cheryl Lynn 374 

Solverson, J. Paul 334, 415 

Somers, Patrick Joseph 

Somervill, Laura Sue 

Somerville, Exum Lydell 311, 400 

Sometimes it’s a pain 170-3 

Sommer, Carol Ann 

Sommer, Roger D. 

Sonnenberg, Mark Wesley 

Sophomores 390-400 

Sororities 322-7 

Sorrell, Jennifer 263 

Sorrell, Lee Richard 267, 328-9 

Sotherland, Mike 329 

Sour, Jennie 322 

South, Jackie Donald 374 

South, Patricia Ann 

Southerland, Michael Wayne 328-9, 415 

Sowder, Chris Bradley 181 

Sowder, Debbie Jean 415 

Sowder, Preston Dean 

Sowell, Charles Michael 335 

Sowers, Ricky Eugene 331 

Spain, LaDonna Lea 323 

Spanarkel, Jim 223 

Spalding, Carla Sue 

Spangler, William R. 

Spanier, Donna Maria 415 

Spare time 388-9 

Sparks, Bryan Lee 

Sparks, Carla Sue 

Sparks, Carol Ann 

Sparks, Darlene Marie 374 

Sparks, Darrell Gene 302, 374 

Sparks, Gloria Daniels 

Sparks, Judy Carol 322 

Sparks, Marilyn N. Dudley 324 

Sparks, Michael David 

Sparks, Sandra Kay 387 

Sparks, Sharon Lynne 

Sparrow, David Brian 

Spaulding, Janice Elaine 400 

Spaulding, Patrick Donald 283 

Speakman, Bobby Morris 266 

Spears, Dennis Ross 400 

Special Forces 286-7 

Special programs director 148-9 

Special programs offer something for 
everyone 148-9 

Speck, Nancy Ann 

Speicher, Amy Macarthur 285 

Speight, Carol Fields 374 

Spending time spending money 168-9 

Spence, Robin Rena 415 

Sperry, Gary Michael 

Speth, Stephen Christopher 

Spicer, Jack Andrew 216, 400 

Spiegelman, Suellyn Tyler 400 

Spiker, Amy Jo 

Spillman, Kimi Sue 

Spinelli, Charles Briggs 

Spinner, Robert Lloyd 415 

Spires, Leonard Ray 

Spires, Nancy Yvonne 415 

Spirits in the night 191 

Spivey, Steven Randall 193 

Splashdown 48-9 

Sponberg, Ky-Anne 

Sports money 208-9 

Sports 206-61 

Spring Sing 318 

Sprinkle, Laura Jayne 


Sprouse, Jonathan Wayne 104 

Sprouse, Larry R. 

Sprowles, James Stevan 

Spugnardi, Donald Joseph 

Spurgeon, Gloria Ruth 387 

Spurling, Teresa Phillips 

Spurlock, Jefferson Tarter 334, 374 

Squires, Robert Paul 

Sredin, Vasili D. 121 

Stabenfeldt, Stephen A. 

Stacker, Stacey Jo 

Staff assistant to the president 145 

Stafford, David Heyes 338 

Stafford, Saundra Lea 387 

Stafford, Mark Wayne 

Stagner, Phillip Wayne 

Stahl, Briggs Price Ill 298, 387 

Stahl, Christine 400 

Stahl, Mark Kelley 216, 338, 400 

Stalbaum, Richard Lee 

Staley, James Edward 

Staley, Tamara Kaye 

Stallings, Joe William 

Stamper, Brenda Adeline 

Stamps, Cathey Lynne 415 

Stanley, Antoinette L. 296 

Stanley, David Andrew 332-3 

Stanley, Luanne Knight 374 

Stanley, Wallace Conrad 244 

Stanton, Barbara Elaine 

Staples, James Ear! II 

Staples, Jennifer Martha 374 

Staples, Michael Wayne 415 

Staples, Richard Scott 

Stapleton, Gregory Arthur 415 

Stark, Cynthia Vanaey 323, 415 

Stark, Marilyn Joy 

Starks, Brenda Sue 400 

Starks, Mary Frances 387 

Starks, Sidney Moore 338, 415 

Starks, Venessa Gumm 

Starling, Donna Anne 

Starnes, Bobbie J. Land 

Starnes, Lawrence Wyartt 216, 223, 387 

Starnes, Linda A. McElroy 267, 400 

Starr, Larry Andy 374 

Stater, Michael Wayne 334, 415 

Statton, Cynthia Jeanne 400 

Stauss, Christianne 301, 375 

Stauss, Kevin Leon 400 

Staynings, Anthony Robert 210-1 

St. Clair, Michael Brent 375 

Steagall, Pamela 265 

Steam room 406-7 

Stearns, Kathy Lee 

Steedly, William Mark 415 

Steele, Julie Anne 274 

Steele, Pennye Danette 

Steele, Tony Berle 375 

Steen, Bernard Leo Jr. 85-6 

Steenbergen, Cynthia Jo 415 

Steenbergen, Miles Calvert 71 275, 277, 
279; 375 

Steenbergen, Sonya Lynn 

Steff, Diane 

Stegner, Jeffrey Douglas 

Steinweg, Jane Gail 

Steinweg, Rebecca Lynn 375 

Steitz, Ed 221 

Stephen, Colin 


" Stephens, Barry Scott 


Stephens, Connie Jean 388 
Stephens, Donna 233 
Stephens, Krisann 299, 388 
Stephens, Mary Jane 98 
Stephens, Pamela A. McClure 
Stephens, Philip Carroll 
Stephenson, John Glynn 
Stephenson, Rex Lewis 

Sterkel, Gail Ann 

Sterling, Michael Thomas 
Stevens, Barbara Schulte 275 
Stevens, Debra Kay 104 
Stevens, Gail Louise 

Stevens, Kathleen Marie 400 
Stevens, Marcia Marquerite 313 
Stevens, Vickie Sue 323, 375 
Stevenson, Craig Lee 
Stevenson, David Arthur 
Stevenson, George Wallace 216 
Stevenson, Joey Ray 
Stevenson, Juanita Sue 291 
Stevenson, Lisa Marie 375 
Stewart, Cindy Lee 

Stewart, Joseph Patrick 
Stewart, Kevin Malcolm 
Stewart, Kimberly Dawn 415 
Stewart, Marilyn Rose 305, 400 
Stewart, Michael Greer 
Stewart, Michael. William 267, 328-9, 340 
Stewart, Nancy Ann 400 
Stewart, Millard Lee III 
Stewart, Nancy Jean 

Stewart, Ronald William 
Stewart, Ronnie Gene 254, 400 
Stewart, Stephanie Ann 400 
Stewart, Thomas Ray 415 
Stewart, Vertie G. 

Stewart, Vicki Lynn 415 

Stice, Douglas G. 

Stice, Jeffery Wayne 

Stice, Jeffrey Wade 

Stice, Mary Elizabeth 415 

Stice, Mildred 166-7 
Stichtenoth, Keith Bailey 126 
Stickler, Gregory Thomas 243, 388 
Stigall, Lou Ann Roberts 
Stigall, William Paul 

Stiles, Christopher Cee 

Stiles, Deborah Ruth 

Stiles, James Wayne 302, 375 
Stiles, Mary Dianne 

Stiles, William Allen 

Still in the rough 252-3 
Stiltner, Sherrie Lynn 327 


Stinemetz, Nancy Alice 375 

Stines, Steven Ray 71, 280 

Stinnett, Charles Roger 61, 375 

Stinson, Janet Lynn 388 

Stinson, Lanna J. 323 

Stinson, Priscilla 388 

Stinson, John Milton Jr, 

Stinson, Teresa Marlene 

Stinson, William Terry 

Stirsman, Edith Ann T. 

Stirsman, Tamerla Rene 

Stites, Anne Embry 375 

Stith, Bart Henry 

Stith, Deloris G. Mullins 

Stivers, Dale Scott 

Stivers, Keith Allen 

Stockley, Jimmy 73, 76 

Stockman, Ann Marie 

Stockman, Thomas R. 

Stockton, Cornelia A. 208, 282, 295, 400 

Stockton, Eddy R. 388 

Stockton, Joanifer A. 

Stockton, Leshia Renee 

Stockwell, Rita Ruth 98, 105, 283 

Stofer, Lee Allen 271 

Stokes, Cynthia Ann 

Stokes, Deborah Lynn 388 

Stokes, Joseph David Jr. 

Stokes, Karen Sue 290-1 

Stokes, Sylvia Kay 415 

Stokes, William Dee Jr. 

Stokley, Lee Dawson 

Stoll, Lee Philbrook 400 

Stoll, Shirley Gabi 

Stoll, Teresa Lynn 

Stone, Allyson Monea 415 

Stone, Cynthia Denise 415 

Stone, Cynthia Jean 

Stone, Dena Francine 282, 415 

Stone, James Michael 

Stone, Jeffrey Dixon 261, 338 

Stone, Kennon Davis Jr. 332-3 

Stone, Lisa Ann 317, 322 

Stone, Lorenda Gail 

Stone, Oskar Robert 334 

Stone, Richard Farris 264, 277, 400 

Stone, Sandra Kay 375 

Stone, Sharon Gay 265, 400 

Stone, Sharon Lavon 

Stone, Sue Lynn 291, 400 

Stone, Theresa Ann 

Stone, Tina Rae 

Stone, William Victor 

Stone, Wilson Lee 

Stoner, Barbara Ann 388 

Stoner, Robert Allen 388 

Stonewall, McKinley Jr. 415 

Storey, Gregory Lynn 334 

Storie, David John 304, 330-1 

Storie, Kimberly Ann 409 

Story, Gregory Issac 334 

Story, John Edward 270 

Stotts, Janet Fay 291, 400 

Stout, Ralph 221 

Stout, Richard Helm II 220-1 

Stovall, Teresa Ann Sholar 

Stovall, Thelma 123 

Stowers, Elizabeth Sue 264, 287, 400 

Strader, Charles Wesley Jr. 336, 388 

Strader, Jimmie Lou 

Strader, John Kevin 400 

Strader, Malcolm Earl Il 

Strader, Shea Anne 388 

Strain, Cyndia Leevan 291, 375 

Strait, Kenneth Shane 241 

Straney, Mark Jeffrey 315, 337, 388 

Straney, Stephen Allen 328-9 

Strange, Shelley 

Straub, Mary Laura 

Straub, Russell Owen Jr. 

Strass, Kevin 338 

Straut, Laurie 98 

Strawn, Terry Lee 

Stretz, Rosalind Jeanine 400 

Strickland, Terry Darlene 249 

Stringer, Carolyn 279 

Stringer, Donna 

Stringer, Janice Watwood 

Strobel, Laura Ann 

Strode, David 

Strode, John Edward 300 

Strode, Judy Watts 

Strong, Karen Denise 

Strong, Nancy Jane 

Stroud, Brenda Jean 324 

Stroud, Keith Wayne 

Strout, Brenda 324 

Stuart, Karen Lynn 400, 415 

Stuart, Leigh Ann 

Stuart, Michael Wayne 

Stuart, Steven Ray 

Studdard, Kathy 268 

Student affairs assistant deans 165 

Student affairs associate dean 165 

Student affairs dean 165 

Student-centered entertainment 80-3 

Students come first in public safety’s 
work 154-5 

Student Council for Exceptional 
Children 274-5 

Student Life 12-129 

Student Music Educators National 
Conference 270-1 

Student National Education 
Association 50-3 

Stull, Harry E. Jr. 

Stumbo, Brian James 298, 375 

Stumbo, Christine Duraney 299, 375 

Stumler, Dan Ray 64 

Sturdivant, Fredericka 

Sturgeon, David Wayne 338 

Sturegon, Denise Gale 270, 388 

Sturrock, Rhonda Faye 

Sublett, Bradley Keenan 330-1 

Sublett, Carl Leslie 


Sublett, Danny Lee 

Sublett, Vivian Rachel 
Suddarth, Sandy 

Suddoth, Lynn Marie 

Suggs, David Emanuel 216, 311 
Suitcasing 22-3 

Suiter, Gary Michael 400 
Suiter, Rebecca Lynn 400 
Sullivan, Dennis Wade 
Sullivan, Erin Marie 

Sullivan, James Russell 
Sullivan, Karen Marie 
Sullivan, Kelly Ann 

Sullivan, Russell Woodrow 
Sullivan, Terry Douglas 
Sumilhig, Alejandro Sorza 
Summers, Bret Michael 400 
Summers, Mark Stephen 
Summers, Merry Anne 415 
Summers, Michael Alan 
Summers, Rita Catherine 257 
Summers, Sherry Lynne 415 
Summers, Steven Young 388 
Summers, Vera Jane 
Summers, Wanda E. Boggess 
Suter, Mary Ruth 

Suter, Susan Eleonore 415 
Sutherland, Donna Lynne 
Sutter, Frank James 

Suttle, Deborah Sue 

Suttles, John Wesley 329, 330, 375 
Sutton, Donna Laverne 
Sutton, Edwinia Lea 223, 415 
Sutton, George Walter III 
Sutton, Grace Lenore 
Sutton, Rebecca Jean 
Sutton, Ronnie 168-9 

Sutton, Skip 337 

Sutton, Vickie Annette 
Swack, Johnny Perry 400 
Swafford, Peggy Agee 
Swain, Kathy Sue 375 
Swain, Maurice Lamont 339 
Swallow, Kelley Ann 269, 388 
Swallows, Shelia Ann 400 
Swanberg, Christopher G, 338, 388 
Swann, Kenneth Ray 

Swann, Robert Vincent 
Swanson, Gregory Duane 388 
Sweat, John Edward 

Sweatt, Frances Flener 
Sweeney, Alana Faye 415 
Sweeney, Jeffery Wayne 
Sweeney, Thomas Francis 
Swetmon, Vonda Defae 
Swift, Kimberly Joe 260 
Swift, Michael Duane 

Swift, Richard Wayne 267 
Swift, Robert Jeffrey 
Swihart, Barry Allen 

Swiler, Todd Allen 252 
Swimming 240-1 

Swinford, Paul David 
Swinney, Gene Allen 
Swyhart, Timothy Lee 332-3 
Sybesma, Steve 73, 77 
Sydnor, Harold Alan 301 
Symonds, Henry Nelson 
Szczapinski, Larry T. 
Szorcsik, Brenda Faye 415 
Szymula, John Thomas 126-7 


Tabb, Gary Neal 


Table Tennis Club 268 
Tabor, Cynthia Annette 299 
Tabor, Margann 388 
Tabor, Marion 296-7, 400 
Tabor, Ronald Brodus 
Tabor Sharon 400 
Tabor, Sharon Suzanne 306 
Tabor, Vickie Lee 375 
Tackett, Deanna Lynn 
Tackett, Deborah Lynn 400 
Tadlock, Sheila Wynn 
Tague, Duane Evan 
Taking care of students is their 
affair 164-5 
Talabi, Bashiru Adebisi 
Talbott, Gregory Hay 
Talbott, Jenny Bow 400 
Taliaferro, Shelia C. 
Talisman 61, 280-1 
Tallent, Michael Carl 
Tallent, Norma Jean 
Tallent, Ricky Lynn 
Tallent, Wanda J. Carver 
Talley, Patsy Ann 
Tambornini, Jeffrey Lee 296 
Tamme, Theodore Francis 
Tanaro, Tami 415 
Tanaro, Tania 415 
Tandy, Anna Paulette 
Tanner, Beverly Brooks 
Tanner, James Mark 400 
Tanner, Lucinda Luttrell 
Tapp, Lisa Faye 400 
Tapp, Terri Lynn 299, 388 
Tapscott, Joan Winston 
Tapscott, John W. 185, 380 
Tapscott, Virginia Ann 400 
Tarakemeh, Abbas 
Tarison, Cladice 4 
Tarison, Claud 4 
Tarleton, Stuart Price 246, 415 
Tarrants, Terri Claudette 388 
Tarrence, Robert Dale 
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Sloan, Ned/Tarrence, Robert 


Tarter, Michael Steve Theirl, Mark David Thomas, David Evan 223 Thomas, Mark Leo Thomas, Terry Lane 
Tarter, Thomas Mark 301 Theobald, Polly Grace 296 Thomas, Deborah Anne 388 Thomas, Mark Stephen Thomas, Timothy Andrew 
Tate, Betty Jean Theriot, Rosemary Williams Thomas, Deborah Lynn 415 Thomas, Michael Allen Thomas, Viola Evelyn C. 
Tate, Boyce 184 Theurkauf, Jon Eric Thomas, Deidra Ann Thomas, Michael Calvin 260-1 Thomason, James Allen 
Tate, Charles Frederick 216 Theurkauf, Krista Jane 269 Thomas, Donald Lee Thomas, Patricia Lee Thomason, Jo Ann 

Tate, Emily Anne 95, 271, 375 Thielen, Thomas Edward Thomas, Donald Paul 388 Thomas, Peter Anthony 388 Thomasson, Danny Joe 
Tate, William Lindsey 216 Thielen, Virginia Louise Thomas, Doris Susan Thomas, Rebecca Jean 401 Thomasson, Patrick A. 
Tatum, Carlos Dale 335, 388 Thies, Genevieve Anne 388 Thomas, Jacqueline Kay 415 Thomas, Ricky L. Thomerson, Bonita Jean 
Tatum, Howard James Thomas, Alvin Michael Thomas, James Edward Thomas, Ricky Wade Thomerson, Carol S. Lowe 
Tatum, James Timothy 271 Thomas, Audrey Thomas, James Geyer 415 Thomas, Sandra 40, 248, 296, 388 Thompson, Alfreda Gail 
Taul, Sherry Lynn Thomas, Barbara Elaine 270 Thomas, James Watson Thomas, Sara J. Lawrence Thompson, Amanda Kay 
Tavakoli, Mansoor 415 Thomas, Billy Ray Thomas, Janice Elaine Thomas, Schekilla Faye 401 Thompson, Angela 279 
Taylor, Anne Marie 301 Thomas, Brenda H. 102 Thomas, Jeffrey Tabb Thomas, Scott Glen 264, 286-7, 388 Thompson, Amy Elizabeth 
Taylor, Anthony Warren 415 Thomas, Carolyn Jean Thomas, Joann M. 364 Thomas, Sharon 415 Thompson, Betty J. 95, 325, 336, 388 
Taylor, Barbara Clark Thomas, Cheryl Ruth Thomas, Juanita Maria Thomas, Sonjia Renee 56, 401 Thompson, Brian Allan 
Taylor, Brenda Joyce Thomas, Curd Ford Jr. Thomas, Karen Elaine Thomas, Stephanie Gail Thompson, Carrie Frances 
Taylor, Brenda Katherine 295 Thomas, Cynthia Lee 370, 375 Thomas, Kevin Michael Thomas, Stephen Joseph 388 Thompson, Cathy Faye 
Taylor, Bryan Steven 216 Thomas, Danny C. Thomas, Mark Alan Thomas, Teresa J. Williams Thompson, Charles Robert 


Taylor, Carmen Gail 415 

Taylor, Carol Elizabeth 252 

Taylor, Cathy R. 284 

Taylor, Cherie Lynn 400 

Taylor, Clara Jean 287, 388 

Taylor, Dana Lynn 323, 415 

Taylor, Debra Lynn 

Taylor, Denise C. 

Taylor, Donald Keith 291, 300, 375 

Taylor, Elisabeth Carol 278 

Taylor, Elizabeth Anne 

Taylor, Eva Elaine 

Taylor, Freddie Lee 415 

Taylor, Garry D. 284 

Taylor, Gary Laine 

Taylor, Gina Lanette 

Taylor, Gregory D. 

Taylor, Ivy Edgar 

Taylor, Jeannie Marie 415 

Taylor, Jeffery Ray 

Taylor, Jeffrey Keith 

Taylor, John Scott 

Taylor, John Wallace 

Taylor, Joni Sue 375 

Taylor, Joyce Lynne 

Taylor, Karen Denise 

Taylor, Larry Wayne 

Taylor, Lawana Lynn 400 

Taylor, Leslie Eugene 

Taylor, Lois Elaine 375 

Taylor, Lonnie Rhea 330-1 

Taylor, Marc Louis 

Taylor, Mary Sue 

Taylor, Melvin Benjamin 400 

Taylor, Melvin Woodall 

Taylor, Michael Anthony 

Taylor, Nancy Elizabeth 401 

Taylor, Neil Il 264, 287, 388 

Taylor, Patricia 104 

Taylor, Paula A. 415 

Taylor, Perry Randall 

Taylor, Randy Kay Bushaw 

Taylor, Rhonda Jean 

Taylor, Richard Gerard 

Taylor, Robert Thompson 

Taylor, Sandra Kaye 323, 341 

Taylor, Sheila Faye 

Taylor, Stephaine Parrish 

Taylor, Susan Katie 276, 322, 388 

Taylor, Tamara Lou 415 

Taylor, Teresa Kay 2, 324, 401 

Taylor, Tuss Monroe 

Taylor, Vickie Lee 401 

Taylor, William Edward 

Taylor, William Henry III 

Taylor, William Lester 

Taylor, William Paul 401, 415 

Tayntor, Joanne Mary 

Tays, Allen Reed 388 

Teater, Mary David 

Teacher education department 187 

Teacher education department head 
187 

Teaching oversupply reduced, 
shortages found in some areas 
186-9 

Teamwork 250-1 

Tedesco, Frank Albert 

Tefft, Kelcie Jean 

Temperamental 175 

Temple, Mark Thomas 

Templeton, Todd Alan 216, 415 

Temporaily at the top 142-3 

Tench, David Wilson 307, 401 

Tengelsen, Joanette B. 

Terrell, Elizabeth Ann 388 

Terrell, Jane Ellis 249, 266, 401 

Terrell, Scott 264, 287 

Terry, Anthony Lee 328-9 

Terry, Dennis Brian 

Terry, Joan M. Feldkamp 

Terry, Norman Lee 375 

Terry Sue Jane 

Terry, Tony 329 

Teske, Heather Rutledge 

Teson, Charlene Ruth 

Tesseneer, Susan Wyman 

Teuerkauf, Jon 306-7 

Thacker, Kathy Denise 

Thacker, Kay Christman 

Thacker, Kelly Elizabeth 

Thacker, Margaret R. Bryan 

Thanas, Anthony John 251 

Tharp, Barry Ray 

Tharp, Julie Beth 415 

Tharp, Kerry Wayne 336, 375 

Tharp, Linda Jane 411 

The best of two worlds 174-5 

The longest mile 44-7 

The night life 13, 54-61 

The three Ds 228-9 

The three Rs 118-123 

The top five 128-9 

The winningest ‘losing’ season ever 
212-9 

The working class 84-91 

Theater 98-107 


Flower girl 


RELAXING after having had several tests, Marcia Newlon 
holds a forsythia in front of Van Meter Auditorium. The 
Louisville nursing student said she was “‘tired of thinking” 


that day. 
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Tarter, Michael/Thompson, Charles 


Thompson, Daniel Bernard Thompson, Mark Allen 300, 375 Thompson, William Ernest Thurtell, Gordon Keith Tines, Ronald Wayne 

Thompson, Deloris Hunter Thompson, Mark Aloysius Thomsen, Andres Alfredo 251 Thweatt, Susan Love Tingle, Ricky Lee 329 

Thompson, Dimple Savage Thompson, Mary Jane 415 Thornberry, Stephen Ray Tichenor, David Gerard Tingle, Vicky Lynn 

Thompson, Donna Rae Thompson, Nicole Davis Thorne, Mary Paula 90 Tichenor, James Edward 216, 285, 401 Tingle, William Thomas 340 
Thompson, Elaine Rene 282, 284 Thompson, Pamela Denise 375 Thornton, Bob Morris Tichenor, Jon Kevin 377 Tingler, Harry Curtis 

Thompson, Elizabeth Louise Thompson, Paul Lee 216 Thornton, Deborah Susanne 284 Tichenor, Sheila Jean Tingley, Mary Margaret 266, 269, 296, 
Thompson, Gary Steven Thompson, Peggy 236 Thornton, Margaret Mary Tidwell, Lisa Ann 415 377 

Thompson, George Alan Thompson, Priscilla Lynn 261 Thornton, Steven Owen 123, 132, 288-9, Tierney, Dave 220-1 Tingthanathikul, Sompob 

Thompson, Jimmie Lee Thompson, Rando!ph Logan 293, 296, 336 Tigue, Michael Stephen Tinius, James Anthony 216, 285, 377 
Thompson, Jo Anna 325 Thompson, Sheri Lynn 415 Thrasher, Barry Lloyd Tilford, Brad Calvin Tinius, Kathryn Strozdas 251 
Thompson, JoAnn 279 Thompson, Stephen Wayne 415 Thurman, A.J. 164-5 Tilley, Debra Jo Tinsley, Cynthia Curine 401 
Thompson, Karen Anne Thompson, Stewartson Clark Thurman, Elizabeth Annette 238, 415 Tillman, James 221 Tipton, Kathy Jayne 377 

Thompson, Karen Joy Thompson, Teresa Lynn 291, 305 Thurman, Pamela Livingston Tilton, Scott Kevin 260, 332-3, 415 Tipton, Ronald Arthur 377 

Thompson, Kathey Mae 299 Thompson, Teresa Marie B, Thurman, Sharon Kay Adkins Timberlake, Catherine J Tipton, Sherree Lynn 

Thompson, Kelly 120, 138, 161 Thompson, Teri Lynn 415 Thurmond, Cathy Jean 388 Timberlake, Cynthia Janell Titus, Steven Frank 

Thompson, Kenneth Foster Thompson, Vosteen Maddle Thurmond, Dianne B. Timko, Valerie Susan To go back to school or not — 
Thompson, Lynette Marie 415 Thompson, Wendy Carol 377 Thurston, Elizabeth Louise Timmons, Valerie 301 Financial aid helps find the answer 
Thompson, Marilyn Thompson, William Arvil 338 Thurston, Luvenia Ann Tindle, Neal Ray 205 


— Robert W. Pillow 
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Thompson, Daniel/To go back 


Toberman, Wayne Carl 
Toczko, David Charles 

Todd, Benjamin Harris Ill 
Todd, Doyle Bradley 216 
Todd, Kevin Gerard 

Tofighi, Mohammad 

Toftness, Lea Anne 252, 401 
Toh, Kee Bing 

Tolbert, Shannon M. Beasley 
Toler, Paul J. dr. 

Toll, Robin Gail 415 

Tolopka, Daniel Joseph 147 
Tomes, Barry Christopher 
Tomes, Deborah Jean 323, 415 
Tomes, James 144, 158-9 
Tompkins, Alan David 
Tompkins, Jeffery Lee 

Toms, Frankie Neal 

Toms, Hal Butler 401 

Toms, Philip Allen 388 
Toms, Tressie Onan 

Toohey, Jennifer Ellen 
Toomey, Hal Wade 291, 401 
Toomey, Kathy Karen 415 
Torrens, Kevin Durfee 
Torres-Trivino, Luz Daisy 
Tougher, Mary Catherine 129, 268-9 
Towery, Frederick Clark 
Towle, Susan Carole 

Towler, Grover Cleveland 401 
Town talk 30-1 

Towns, Tony Lamont 216, 219, 256 
Townsend, Debra Lynn 
Townsend, Kurtis Michael 7 
Townsend, Vanita Jane 415 
Trabue, Dwight M. 

Tracy, Homer 98, 104 
Transplanted 176-7 

Trask, Blair William 
Travelsted, Joe Kelley 
Travis, Bradley Kevin 401 
Travis, David Lynn 388 
Travis, Debbie Jane 323, 401 
Travis, Jean Laurent 388 
Travis, Shanan Lee 

Travis, Todd Oliver 388 
Travis, William Joseph 336 
Traylor, Louise Marie 
Treading on ice 362 
Treece, Susan Joy 326, 334, 401 
Trembath,Kern Robert 

Trent, William Joseph 
Tribble, Jane 

Trice, Ann Jeanette 415 
Trickey, Lee David 
Trigbaum, Steve 241 

Triggs, George Spencer 
Trillion 77 

Trimble, David Lyle 

Trimble, John M. Jr. 
Trinidad, Ramona A. 
Trinidad Tripoli Steel Band 82 
Triplett, Kevin Duane 
Triplett, Linda Sue 

Triplett, Scott Kilian 338 
Tripp, David L. 

Troutman, Dan David 290-1, 300 
Truell, Tori 325 

Trugman, Rodney M. 401 
Truitt, Charles Robert 
Trujillo, Rosalie Ann 401 
Trull, Tori Lucille 

Truman, Margaret Hughes 
Trumbo, Don Trey 220-1, 223, 224, 227 
Truplett, Linda 325 

Trusty, Frederick W. 338 
Tsao, Chienchung 

Tuba Ensemble 270-1 
Tubb, Ernest Dale Jr. 343, 357, 377 
Tucker, Bettina Estoria 
Tucker, Beverly Ann 377 
Tucker, Cynthia Jean 66, 70-1, 103 
Tucker, Fred Jr. 

Tucker, John Gregory 377 
Tucker, Karen 291, 401 
Tucker, Mark Allen 

Tucker, Melvin Dale 304, 377 
Tucker, Nancy Lou 

Tucker, Ronald Dean 
Tucker, Steven 

Tucker, Tori 324 

Tudor, Cynthia Ann 377 
Tudor, Jennifer Denise 

Tuell, John Witherspoon 
Tuggle, Morris Jean 377 
Tuggle, Ricky Allan 330-1 
Tuggle, Samuel Patton Ill 
Tully, William Patrick Jr. 
Tunks, Tina Marie 415 
Tupman, Teresa Ann 401 
Tupts, Rita Yvonne 415 
Turnbull, Fred William 
Turner, Alford Joe 

Turner, Charles Robert 246 
Turner, Cheryl Rae 291 
Turner, David Brian 377 
Turner, Debbie Cox 377 
Turner, Deborah Leigh 
Turner, Desiree Pavon 
Turner, Doris Ann 

Turner, Gregory Anthony 216, 415 
Turner, Harold Wilson 
Turner, James Harold 
Turner, Joan Humphries 
Turner, John Calvin 

Turner, Joseph William 
Turner, Karen Lumaida 
Turner, Lester Thomas 
Turner, Patricia Carol 401 
Turner, Polly Jean 

Turner, Richard Allen Jr. 
Turner, Richard Romano 
Turner, Stewart Britt 415 
Turner, Teresa Gail 415 
Turner, Terry Eldon 
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Toberman, Wayne/Wheeler, Jack 


Turner, Thomas Guthrie 
Turner, Tommy Joe 
Turnmire, Richard M. 
Turok, Laura Jane 377 
Turrentine, Dale Anne 291, 377 
Tussey, Lee Ann 304-5, 377 
Tussey, Thomas Allen 
Tutino, Thomas James 283 
Tuttle, Terri Gail 401 

Tuttle, Vickey Lynn 327 
Tuttle, Vicki Jean 388 
Tweedy, Brenda D. 

Twejiri, Gamaleddin Ali 
Tyler, Rico Thomas 285 
Tynes, Vernon Walter 
Tyree, Tamala Sue 


C 


Ueltschi, Robert Dowling 328-9, 340 

Ugochukwu, Nwabufo Ernest 

Underwood, David Glenn 

Underwood, Pamela Gay 298, 388 

United Black Greeks 294-5, 341 

United Black Students 82, 289, 295 

University archivist 152 

University attorney 150-1 

University publications director 
156-7 

University-school publications 
director 166 

University stores director 151 

Upchurch Erwin Amos 

Updike, Tom 160 

Ups and downs 248-9 

Upton, John Cowherd 301, 377 

Upton, Robin Iona 401 

Urban, Rolanda Ruth 415 

Urbanek, Kayla Rae 323 

Urbanek, Kimberly Kay 377 

Urtz, Thomas S. 252 

Utley, Joann 305, 401 

Utley, Kenneth 296 

Utley, Lisa Gail 415 

Utley, Mike Lee 

Utley, Powell Pius 415 

Utley, Sherrie Kay 327, 415 


V 


Vaden, Katherine Reed 401, 403 

Vail, Carmen Rose 

Vail, Howard Peary 

Vaithayavatana, Narumol 

Vale, Lou Ann 415 

Valencia, Carlos Arturo 415 

Valentino, William Donald 377 

Vamvas, Augustus John 

Vamvas, Jeffrey Allan 

Van Bussum, Gail Paige 

Van Leer, Darryl Edward 310-1, 415 

Vanatta, Bob 221 

Vanarsdall, Ann Baxter 

Vanarsdall, Thomas Edward 335 

Vanatta, Bob 221 

Vanatti, Douglas James 

Vance, Arnold Duffy 401 

Vance, David Holland 284, 401 

Vance, Eric Wallingford 

Vance, Gatha Jean 377 

Vance, James Edward D. Jr. 

Vance, Karen Ann 

Vancleave, Phyllis Ann 

Vancleve, Annette Elaine 

Vander, Kraats, Keith R. 388 

Vandercook, Jack Douglas J. 401 

Vandermeer, Rebecca Leigh 

Vanderspool, Ann Leslie 327 

Vanderwoude, Berend T. 

VanEaton, Laurie Lee 

Vaneaton, Valerie Lynn 388 

Vanenk, Richard Arthur 

Vanfleet, Cynthia Dawn 232, 234-5, 285 

Vangroningen, Willis Dean 

Vanhalsema, Helen Sterk 

Vanhalsema, Mark Emmett 

Vanhook, Patricia Lynn 415 

Vanhoose, Howard Leslie 

Vanmeter, Kathy Ann 249, 378 

Vanmeter, Kenneth Mark 260, 338 

Vanmeter, Lisa Jacqueline 

Vanmeter, Mark 338 

Vanmeter, Monica Lynn 

Vanmeter, Nelson P. IV 

Vanmeter, Shane Nelson 49, 338 

Vanmilligen, Judy Carol 

Vannote, Katrina Lee 

Vargas, Angel Manuel V. 200 

Variot, James Matthew 

Varnadoe, Marty 

Vaughan, Dwight Alan 

Vaughan, Gary Earl 183 

Vaughan, Patricia A. White 

Vaughn, Alan Ray 

Vaughn, Diana Kay 266-7 

Vaughn, Donnie Wayne 

Vaughn, Gregory Leonard 

Vaughn, Jeffrey Alan 66, 68-9, 71, 99, 
103-5 


Vaughn, John Paul 415 
Vaughn, Randy 332-3 

Vaught, Jerome Vince 

Vaught, Kevin Bruce 178, 274 
Vaught, Larry Brent 270 
Vaught, Mark O’Neal 

Vear, Donald G. 

Veech, David Scott 287 
Veech, Paul Joseph 

Veech, Ronnie Lee Jr. 99, 283 
Veenker, Ronald 9 

Vejr, Rebecca Garrett 

Veluzat, Jane C. 

Vencill, Vicky 415 

Venrick, Vicki Caryl 401 
Verner, Joann 296 

Vertrees, James Kenneth 
Vessels, Carolyn Louise 401 
Vessels, Lea Ann 236, 401 
Vick, David M. 

Vick, Dwayne Herndon 274, 415 
Vick, Frances Annette 274, 291, 378 
Vick, Franklin David Jr. 

Vick, Mark Alan 330-1 

Vick, Minerva Ann 

Vick, Patricia Denise 401 

Vick, Walter Glenn 

Vickers, Janet Lynn 378 
Victor, Joseph Edward 

Viers, Tommy Joe 

Viffari, Rocky 241 

Vikre, Karen Lise 

Vincent, Belinda Gaye 

Vincent, Chrystal Gill 378 
Vincent, Joel Miles 236, 271, 401 
Vincent, Pamela Jean 

Vincent, Randy Vernon 266, 415 
Vincent, Reneva Estelle 
Vincent, Robert Alan 

Vincent, Robin Sue 291, 378 
Vincent, Sarah Hawks 22 
Vincent, Teresa Ann 401 
Vincent, Terri Jeanette 388 
Vinison, Karen Jeannette 415 
Vinson, Kenneth Wayne 271 
Vinson, Robbie Dannette 324, 341, 378 
Vinson, Walter George Jr. 
Vinton, Edward Jay 332-3 
Vise, Linda Kay 325, 401 
Vizzari, Rocco James II 
Voelker, Brian Allan 

Vogel, Thomas Albert 

Voges, David Ernest Jr. 

Vogt, Christy Kay 

Vogt, Mary Suzanne 291, 401 
Voils, Danny Gene 

Vollmer, Joyce Ann 388 


W 


WBGN 86 

Waddington, Cynthia Jane 401 
Waddington, Shanna Sue 378 
Waddle, Cheri J. 

Waddle, Marcia Gayle 
Waddle, Ralph Richard Jr. 328-9 
Wade, Benjamin Wheeler 
Wade, Catherine Elizabeth 282, 378 
Wade, Deborah Lynn 

Wade, Debra V. Rene 389 
Wade, Joseph Wesley 

Wade, Marsha Jill 401 

Wade, Michael Lynn 

Wade, Norman Lee Jr. 306 
Wade, Rebekah Ruth D. 
Wade, Ursula Quinn 
Waggoner, Stephen Leonard 
Waggoner, Vicky Jean 275 
Wagner, Denise Michelle 322, 389 
Wagner, Jean Mary 267, 389 
Wagner, Phillip Marlin 
Wagoner, Mark Shawn 
Waiters, Beverly Michele 
Wakefield, Frank H. II 
Wakeland, Susan Lynn 
Waksmunski, Paul Michael 
Wald, Melanie Lynn 389 
Walden, Gary Kipling 260 
Walden, John D. 

Walden, Vella Frances 
Waldrop, Alexander Moore 
Walker, Alfred B. 291 
Walker, Becky Faye 282 
Walker, Betty Diann 56 
Walker, Cathy Lynn 

Walker, Denise Ruth 293 
Walker, Ellen Dru 

Walker, Eugene Levon 193, 401 
Walker, James Daniel 
Walker, James William 
Walker, Jerry Lee 

Walker, John Howard 378 
Walker, Karen 

Walker, Kurt Dean 

Walker, Mark Earl 

Walker, Meloney Renee 
Walker, Nancy Jane 

Walker, Robin Jean 325, 389, 400 
Wall, Curtis Ray 378 

Wall, Dona Jean 

Wall, Donna Gail 

Wall, James Robert 

Wall, Melanie Geeslin 

Wall, Randy V. 330-1 

Wall, Stephen Jay 378 
Wallace, Anne Jennifer 401 


Wallace, Don Vertrees II 
Wallace, Gregory Rhodes 
Wallace, Jeffrey Robert 415 
Wallace, Kevin Mark 415 
Wallace, Lydia M. 299 
Wallace, Marc 154 

Wallace, Mark Curtis 
Wallace, Matthew 

Wallace, Michael Eugene 378 
Wallace, Michael Louis 389 
Wallace, Ray B. 

Wallace, Regina Elaine 
Wallace, Timothy George 
Wallin, Jack Garry 

Walls, William 128, 292 
Walsh, John Christopher 
Walsh, Thomas Edward 
Walter, Donald Thomas 336 
Walter, Michael Dale 

Walter, Paul Edward 
Walters, Charles Freeman 
Walters, Danny Blaine 415 
Walters, Dianna Lynn 270, 295 
Walters, Janet Lynn 

Walters, Joseph Lee 389 
Walters, Kenneth Dean 
Walters, Leah Mischele 
Walters, Mike 331 

Walters, Peter Hudson 216, 219, 285 
Walters, Ricky 

Walthall, Roger Dale 

Walton, George E. 

Waltrip, Richard Craig 401 
Wampler, Marcia Lynne 
Wampler, Thomas Nelson 
Wang, Yuan Yee 
Wannemuehler, Matthew E. 
Wanta, Steven Richard 332-3 
Ward, Barry Anthony 378 
Ward, Barry Randall 

Ward, Diana Sue Taylor 
Ward, Dorothy Sheila 

Ward, Karen Miller 

Ward, Kimberly Lynn 

Ward, Larry 401 

Ward, Lesa Michelle 

Ward, Tammara 

Warden, Larry Winburn 
Wardlow, Mark C. 

Wardrip, Bonnie A. Thompson 
Ware, Carlotta Marie 

Ware, Effie Mae 

Ware, Sidney Clark 401 
Warfield, Robert Dean 
Warford, Kevin Thomas 
Warinner, William David 
Warmath, Randall Dean 338 
Warner, Carrie Lynn 389 
Warner, Elizabeth Williams 
Warner, Teresa Suzanne 
Warren, Charles T. Jr. 336 
Warren, Don Allen 415 
Warren, Ernest Carl 

Warren, Jeffrey Bryan 266 
Warren, Jennifer 

Warren, John Mark 336 
Warren, Keith 

Warren, Virginia L. 

Warren, David 244 
Washburn, Ricardo Veloris 339 
Washer, Threesae Glover 
Washington, Jack 223-4, 283 
Washington, James Bernard 
Washington, Lula Bea 416 
Washington, Zoe M. 

Washko, John Michael 
Wassom, Earl 152 

Wassom, John 203 

Wassom, Reginald E. 
Watanabe, Shelley Tomiko 
Waters, Jack Randall 
Waters, Sandra Michelle 325 
Wathen, Donald Edward 
Wathen, Douglas Alan 298 
Wathen, John Michael 
Wathen, Kathy Susan Geroy 401 
Watkins, David Hunter 
Watkins, Denis Warren 
Watkins, Jenifer Gay 
Watkins, Jennifer Scott 261 
Watkins, Gayle 13, 40-3, 249, 378 
Watkins, Linda 66-7, 72 
Watkins, Paul Lee 389 
Watkins, Priscilla Harris 
Watkins, Ricky 40, 42-3 
Watkins, Riley Ray 

Watkins, Rita Lynn 378 
Watkins, Sonya Elayne 416 
Watkins, Tanyita 40, 43 
Watkins, Terri Lynn 299, 401 
Watkins, Treasa Dianna 
Watkins, William B. Ill 
Watkins, William Gregory 416 
Watrous, Kim Elizabeth 389 
Watson, Beverly Jo 389 
Watson, Carrie Ann 48, 322 
Watson, Debra Elaine 416 
Watson, Jackie Ray 

Watson, Judy Marie 378 
Watson, Karen Y. Thomas 
Watson, Katherine Anne 341 
Watson, Pamela Tracey 
Watson, Patricia Kay 416 
Watt, Roger Allan 

Watts, Alicia Louise 

Watts, Christina Marie 416 
Watts Holly Kristin 283, 322, 401 
Watts, Karen A. 313, 389 
Watts, Maria Louise 416 
Watts, Rossan 325 

Watts, Tina 327 

Wayman, Sherry Lynn 416 
Weafer, Stephen Edward 389 
Weakley, Thomas Wayne 401 
Wease, Terry Wayne 


Weather 62-3 

Weatherford, David Thomas 389 
Weaver, Alison Sue 

Weaver, David Lee 310-1 
Weaver, Keith Allen 

Weaver, Mark Douglas 266 
Weaver, Max C. 

Weaver, Patrick Lee 

Weaver, Valerie Jill 389 
Weaver, William Thomas II 
Webb, David Paige 

Webb, Deborah Joyce 

Webb, Dennis Layne 378 

Webb, Diane Lynn 

Webb, Jerri 401 

Webb, Jill Angeline 

Webb, Joseph B. 337 

Webb, Julia Ann 416 

Webb, Kevin Ladon 

Webb, Patricia Y-. 

Webb, Rickey Byron 

Webb, Ronald Jeffrey 

Webb, Sherie Lynn 

Webb, Sherri 401 

Webb, Stephen Morris 

Webb, William Neal 

Weber, Angela Marie 401 
Weber, Richard A. Jr. 

Weber, Tina Marie 305, 378 
Webster, Cynthia D. 

Webster, Paul Richard 

Webster, Robert Clayton 
Webster, William Douglas 
Wedding, Patrick Vincent 
Weddle, James Bryan 

Weddle, Lucinda Jane 

Weeks, Linda Lou Sullivan 
Weems, Lonnie Ray dr. 

Wehby, Jennifer Leigh 

Wehlage, John Victor 

Weidmar, Mark 329 

Weigel, Bruce Edward 378 
Weihe, Gary Joseph 

Weis, James Burt 

Weisenberger, Geralyn Sue 401 
Weissinger, James Wood 335 
Weitlauf, Mary Virginia 

Welch, Charlotte Jean 416 
Welch, Robert Mitchell 

Welch, Theresa Ann 

Welker, Beth Thomas 378 
Wellinghurst, Gary Neil 

Wells, Alesa Jane 416 

Wells, Anthony Eugene 216 
Wells, C.G. 291 

Wells, Charles Edward 266, 416 
Wells, Elizabeth Anne 401 
Wells, Geneva Gayle 

Wells, Gregory E. 304, 378 
Wells, Helen S. Robertson 
Wells, Janis Kay 389 

Wells, Judith Kaye 299, 401 
Wells, Mark Edward 378 

Wells, Paula Lugene 270-1 
Wells, Roy W. Jr. 416 | 
Wells, Sharon R. 401 | 
Wells, Teena Fay 

Wells, Vanessa Jill 378 

Wendt, Cynthia Sue 298, 389 

Wendt, Stephen D. 378 

Werner, Gary Lee 

Wesley Foundation 24 
Wesley, Frank Donald Jr. j 
Wesley, Lucy Lynne 

Wesley, Ronnie Mitchell 

West, Brenda Jane 416 

West, Debby Lynn 

West, Gail Maureen 401 

West, Gary Lawrence 378 

West, Gregory Lawrence 

West, Julie 416 

West, Karen Denise 

West, Mark Allen 

West, Mary Kathleen 

West, Michael Allen 291 

West, Moi Jolie 416 

West, Robynne 

West, Stanford Lynn 

West, William Keith 

West, William Robert 378 

West, William Terry 330-1 

Westbrook, John Warren 

Westbrook, Sherri Lynn H. 

Western Horsemen's Association 267 
Western Players 282 

Wester, Don Alan | 
Westerfield, Cheri Ann 416 | 
Westerfield, Michael Glenn 
Westerman, Beverly Jean 261, 265 
Westfall, Jeffery Allen 241, 416 
Westfall, Martha Ellen 

Westfall, Sara Lea 179, 323, 378 
Westray, James Kevin 

Wetherill, Rex Albert 337 
Wethington, Barbara Sue 
Wethington, Mary Elizabeth 
Wettig, Keith Scott 286, 328-9, 378 | 
Whalen, Laura Marie 277, 389 

Wharton, Kelcey Charles 

What’s news with the university 

156-7 

Wheat, Gary Eugene 

Wheat, Katherine 389 

Wheat, Rita R. 416 

Wheat, Ruth Ann 297, 304, 401 

Wheat, Stephen H. 

Wheatley, Dennis Craig 302 

Wheatley, Stephen Gerard 378 

Wheatley, Thomas Joseph 

Wheeler, Carol Johnson 327, 341, 389 
Wheeler, Cynthia Martin 267 | 
Wheeler, Dana Scott | 
Wheeler, Debra Lynne 

Wheeler, Douglas James 

Wheeler, Jack Timothy 


Wheeler, Mary Margaret 299 

Wheeler, Michael Neal 267, 327, 378 

Wheeler, Richard Kirk 332-3 

Wheeler, Ricky Lee 86, 389 

Wheeler, Robert Alfred 

Wheeler, Vikki Elizabeth 416 

Wheet, Joe 

Whelan, Brenda Kay 

Whelan, Linda Carol 416 

Whelan, William Edward 124, 306 

Whipple, John Fredrick 

Whisenhunt, Timothy A. 

Whisman, Steven Andrew 268 

Whistle, Patricia Annette 416 

Whitaker, David B. 156-7, 199 

Whitaker, David Taylor 278 

Whitaker, Jeffrey Lane 

Whitaker, Jeffrey Wendell 264, 401 

Whitaker, Monty Ray 266 

Whitaker, Rhonda Lynne 277, 401 

Whitaker, Robert Allen 389 

White, Alicia Ann 401 

White, Anna Marie 401 

White, Barbara Sue 270, 295 

White, Carolyn Jasper 378 

White, Cheryl Lynn 282 

White, Connie Beulah 287, 401 

White, Cynthia Sue 378 

White, Daniel Thomas 

White, David Olen Jr. 261, 378 

White, Dewayne Leonard 

White, Diane Elizabeth 416 

White, Donald Lawson 378 

White, Donna Banks 

White, Floyd Eagle 416 

White, Glenda Karen 

White, Gregory Neal 

White, Irvin Stanley 295, 328-9, 330, 
_ 341, 389 

White, James Dale Jr. 293, 389 

White, Jean Marie 

White, Jeffery Lynn 

White, Jeffrey Alan 285, 416 

White, John Mark 

White, Karen 416 

White, Kimberley Gail 378 

White, Marjorie Christine 

White, Mary Kathryn 416 

White, Melba Jo Eaton 

White, Melissa Lynn 

White, Meta Cheryl 

White, Peggy Lynn 401 

White, Prentice Brady 

White, Ray B. 118-9, 294 

White, Ray Buchanan II 216 

White, Raymond Oscar 216, 285 

White, Rita Gail 

White, Rita Gale 415 

White, Robert Porter 

White, Robin Lane 

White, Rodney Maurice 

White, Ronald Lee 

White, Shari 417 

White, Statia Marie 

White, Stephen Douglas 401 

White, Tony Mark 

White, William Lambert 

White, William Letcher 

White, Winona Ruth 379 

Whitehead, Kimberly Anne 417 

Whitehead, Linda 417 

Whitehead, Mary Leslie 

Whitehouse, Karen Ann 

Whitesell, Bell 64 

Whitesell, Genie 64 

Whitfield, Donald Boyd 

Whitfield, Jennifer Anne 417 

Whitfield, Warren Lee 379 

Whitis, Darrell Adrian 

Whitis, David Alan 

Whitis, Myra 

Whitley, Carole Scott S. 

Whitley, Darrell Keith 

Whitley, David R. 

Whitlock, Dennis Keith 

Whitlow, Diane Elaine 417 

Whitlow, Faye Ann 

Whitlow, Forrest Clinton 

Whitlow, Linda Marie Jolly 

Whitmer, Robert C. 

Whitney, Jane Clark 

Whitney, Jeffery L. 

Whitney, Russell Evans 401 

Whitney, Tammy Ray 

Whitney, William Frank 

Whitsell, William Franklin 

Whitsett, Cynthia Derayne 417 

Whitson, Phyllis Ann 389 

Whitson, Teresa Leah 265 

Whittaker, Jess D. 

Whittaker, Teresa Ann 

Whittinghill, Sharon Ann 

Whittinghill, Tamara Jean 417 

Whittinghill, William D. 

Whitworth, Daniel Lawrence 

Wible, Gerald Alan 401 

Wicks, Alice Elizabeth 

Wicks, Joel David 

Wickson, Dick 241 

Wiebmer, Carolyn Jeane 379 

Wiedeman, Tim P. 

Wiedmar, Mark Willard 

Wiggington, Bill 330 

Wiggins, Donna Freedle 379 

Wiggins, Leonard Howard 

Wiggins, Michael Griffith 

Wiggins, Sandra Rochelle 

Wiggins, William Renick 

Wigginton, Cynthia Buford 

Wigginton, Edward W. Jr. 329 

Wigginton, Scott Evan 285, 291, 401 

Wiggs, Jane Lynn 

Wightman, Georgia Ellen 389 

Wilburn, Stephen Craig 

Wilcher, Brenda Loyce 


Wilcoxson, Carla Jean 299, 417 
Wild, Georgia Ann 

Wilder, Jerry 162 

Wilder, Mary Earl 

Wilder, Tambra Louise 
Wildman, Warren Lee Jr. 401 
Wiley, Anthony Twain 

Wiley, James Wilson 

Wilhelm, Aric Daniel 246 
Wilhite, Gerald 

Wilhite, Jo Ellen 

Wilk, Joseph Peter 

Wilk, Susan Elaine 

Wilke, Douglas C. 

Wilkerson, Brenda Kay 
Wilkerson, Kimberly Stull 
Wilkerson, Thomas Kyle 
Wilkins, James Keith 329, 379 
Wilkins, Martin Curtis 

Wilkins, Meredith Lee 

Wilkins, Robert Micheal 
Wilkins, Ronald Lynn 55, 178-9 
Wilkins, Stephen Greer 
Wilkinson, Kathy Briley 
Wilkinson, Mark Allen 
Wilkinson, Stanley Randall 
Wilks, Thomas Garrett 331 
Will, David Malcolm 417 
Willburn, Steve 338 

Willen, Sharon Willis 417 
Willey, Renee Marie 322 
Willhoite, Kimberly Ann 417 
Willi, John Robert 

Williams, Agnes Nadine 
Williams, Andrel 277 
Williams, Angela Denise 
Williams, Angela Rose 296, 379 
Williams, Anthony Glenn 303 
Williams, Artye 389 

Williams, Becky Ann 

Williams, Billy Joe 

Williams, Bonnie Jean 417 
Williams, Charles Vernon 
Williams, Darryl Taylor 401 
Williams, Deborah Kay 
Williams, Debra Ann 379 
Williams, Donald Lee 
Williams, Donna Jo 324, 417 
Williams, Edward L. 

Williams, Elsie C. 

Williams, Gale Marie 327, 401 
Williams, George Edwin 
Williams, Geraldine 417 
Williams, Giles Buford 
Williams, Harry Woodrow 
Williams, Jacqueline Jean 282 
Williams, Janet Ann 417 
Williams, Jay Thaden 
Williams, Jeffery 

Williams, Jeffrey David 260, 268, 379 
Williams, Jimmy Lee 66-7, 71, 223 
Williams, Johnny 244 
Williams, John Galen 
Williams, Judith Ann 389 
Williams, Karen Denise 
Williams, Katherine Ann 
Williams, Kelly Hayden 306 
Williams, Kimberly Ann 389 
Williams, Marcella Ann 295, 379 
Williams, Marie Antionette 
Williams, Marie P. 14 
Williams, Mark Alan 

Williams, Mark Paul 

Williams, Mark Steven 
Williams, Marva Rae 379 
Williams, Mary Carolyn 
Williams, Mary Elizabeth 
Williams, Melvin James 
Williams, Micheal Wayne 417 
Williams, Mike L. 254-5 
Williams, Nancy Ann 
Williams, Paula Ruth 
Williams, Penny Renee 
Williams, Peri Ann 327 
Williams, Randy Neil 
Williams, Renee Earl 
Williams, Richard 

Williams, Rita Marlene 
Williams, Robert Andre 
Williams, Robert Daily 
Williams, Robert Louis Jr. 417 
Williams, Roger Wayne 221 
Williams, Sandra D. Napier 252 
Williams, Savona 252 
Williams, Scott Franklin 337 
Williams, Sharri Latrice 389 
Williams, Sherman Anthony 
Williams, Teresa Claire 379 
Williams, Terry Dewayne 
Williams, Thomas Scott 
Williams, Timothy Lyal 
Williams, Vicki Gail 274 
Williams, Vickie Lynn 
Williams, Vincent Peter 332-3 
Williams, Wanda Jeanene 379 
Williams, Willie Douglas 
Williamson, Celia Lynette 401 
Williamson, Patricia P. 
Williamson, Regina Moore 
Williamson, Vivian Carol 
Williford, Bradley William 
Williford, Lloyd Harold Jr. 
Willingham, Melinda Ann 249, 401 
Willis, Bonnie G. Zentner 
Willis, Dee Ann 401 

Willis, Gregory Glen 

Willis, Jeannie Lavonne 

Willis, Mark Allen 296, 379 
Willis, Matilda Ree 

Willis, Scott Lowry 

Willis, Tammy Lynn 305, 327, 401 
Willis, Thomas Dale 

Willis, William Murrell 
Willoughby, Betty Gayle 
Willoughby, Deborah Kaye 379 


Willoughby, James Glenn 246 

Willoughby, Jennie Lee 

Willoughby, John Garvin 

Willoughby, Judith Anne N. 

Willoughby, Lavonna Law 

Willoughby, Lisa Anne 

Willoughby, Sharon Faye 417 

Wills, Mark A. 

Wills, Meredith Louise 

Wills, Robert Vincent 301 

Wilmore, Deborah Elaine 282, 327, 389 

Wilson, Ann 73, 75, 77 

Wilson, August Kent 

Wilson, Barry Ernest 

Wilson, Brent Edward 

Wilson, Catherine Deneace 

Wilson, Chad Martin 

Wilson, Charles Daniel 

Wilson, Charles Omar III 

Wilson, Cheryl Ann 

Wilson, Connie Allen 

Wilson, David Arnold 

Wilson, Dawana Lee 270 

Wilson, Deborah Suzanne 291, 401 

Wilson, Debra Lynne 389 

Wilson, Donna Lynn 417 

Wilson, Dwight Clarence 

Wilson, Elizabeth Darlene 

Wilson, Elizabeth Wright 

Wilson, Frances Louise 

Wilson, Gary Lee 

Wilson, Gary Wayne 

Wilson, Gerald L. 

Wilson, Gregory Allen 287, 389 

Wilson, Gregory Antonius 

Wilson, Jennifer Joan 417 

Wilson, Joan Marsh Palmer 

Wilson, Judy Frances 

Wilson, Julian Anthony 

Wilson, Kevin Gordon 301, 379, 440-1 

Wilson, Larry Allan 

Wilson, Leslie D. 

Wilson, Lettie Winona 

Wilson, Linda Faye 

Wilson, Lisa Ann 

Wilson, Lora J. Fairchild 

Wilson, Lucia Sanchez 

Wilson, Marcia Kay 401 

Wilson, Mark Douglas 

Wilson, Mary Alice 401 

Wilson, Melinda 

Wilson, Nancy 77 

Wilson, Patricia McClaren 379 

Wilson, Paula J. Tichenor 

Wilson, Phyllis J. Turpen 

Wilson, Richard Neal 

Wilson, Robert Terrell 

Wilson, Scott Samuel 

Wilson, Stephen Alan 

Wilson, Steve Alan 296, 318, 320, 336 

Wilson, Stevie Joe 379 

Wilson, Stuart Kevin 

Wilson, Susan Dell 417 

Wilson, Thomas Charles 401 

Wilson, Tony 300-1 

Wilson, Timothy Clay 

Wilson, Tracy Lee 102, 282-3, 401 

Wilson, Vicki Sharon 417 

Wilson, William David 

Wilson, William Marion 

Wiltshire, David Allen 

Wilwayco, Stephanie Dawn 291, 401 

Wimberley, James Michael 258, 379 

Wimberly, Maurice Darnell 

Wimbs, Vicki Elizabeth 313, 341 

Wimsatt, Joseph Leo 

Wimsatt, Richard Alan 

Winchester, Clara May 401 

Winchester, David Scott 332-3 

Wingfield, Daryl Eugene 

Wingfield, Ruth Butler 

Wingo, Marion Kenneth 244, 246, 330 

Wininger, Audre June G. 

Wininger, Gloria Ann 179 

Winlock, Diana Lee 327 

Winn, Christine Mary T. 

Winsett, Kathy Lynn 267, 417 

Winstead, Dana Lynn 

Winstead, Joe E. 301 

Winstead, Melvin Lee 

Winstead, Sara Carlisle 

Winter, Carmen M. Ortiz 

Winter, Janice Marie 

Winter Warfare 367 

Wisdom, Charlie Paxton II 

Wise, Carolyn R. 

Wise, Christopher F. 

Wise, Kathy Sue 

Wise, Kimberly Jane 

Wise, Richard Eugene 330-1 

Wise, Wilma Jean Webster 

Wiseman, Linda Marie 

Witcher, Russell Yates 401 

Withers, Teresa Ann 282 

Withrow, Richard Anthony 236 

Witt, Chuck 16, 31 

Witt, Jennifer Lynn 401 

Witt, Kathie 95 

Witt, Kenneth Roy 

Witt, Rebecca Martin 

Witten, Darrell Wayne 

Witten, David Wayne 

Witten, Timothy Allan 379 

Witter, Linda Kay 417 

Witty, Deborah Lou 

Witty, Marita Ann 

Witty, Tammie Jill 389 

WKU-Community Dance Company 
108 

WKU Fencers 268 

Wohlleb, Pamela Marie 401 

Wolf, Patricia Marie 

Wolfe, Bill 276 

Wolfe, Burchel Eugene 

Wolfe, Debbie Diane 417 


Wolfe, Johnny Michael 

Wolfe, Karen S. 

Wolfenden, Carrie Ann 

Wolff, Douglas Paul 

Wolff, Jeff Alan 

Wolford, Madonna Kay 417 

Wollbright, W.L. 

Women’s basketball 230-5 

Women’s golf 252 

Women’s swim club 268 

Women’s tennis 250-1 

Women’s track and cross country 
248-9 

Women’s volleyball club 264-5 

Wood, Allyson Michele 

Wood, Carol Sue 

Wood, Christine Schon 

Wood, Frankie Dale 417 

Wood, George Stephen 

Wood, Irene Hansel 

Wood, John Layne 

Wood, Lucy Annette 

Wood, Mary Eleanor Taylor 

Wood, Michele Smith 

Wood, Patricia Marie 257, 285 

Wood, Randal Kelly 

Wood, Retta A. 172 

Wood, Rhonda J. Fleming 

Wood, Richard Eugene Jr. 

Wood, Rita Gayle 417 

Wood, Robin Jean 

Wood, Samela Ann 

Wood, Stephanie Hall 316, 416 

Wood, Stephen Bradshaw 

Wood, Tedd 98 

Wood, Teresa Glynn 358 

Woodall, Candy Joette 418 

Woodall, Connie Machelle 418 

Woodall, Jeanne Kay 389, 430-1 

Woodard, Debra Ann 

Woodard, Jo Ann 

Woodard, Lillie Marie 286-7, 401 

Woodard, Mary Margaret 

Woodard, Shelia Elaine 379 

Woodard, Veronica Ardella 291, 401 

Woodburn, Karen Gail 324 

Woodcock, Jeffrey Glenn 

Woodcock, Melydia Ruth 

Wooden, Jeffrey Blake 

Woodie, Ruth Lane 

Woodruff, Charles Ray 216 

Woodrum, Sarah Margaret 

Woods, James Woodrow 216, 219, 379 

Woods, Joyce Elaine 

Woods, Nancy Marie 389 

Woods, Ricky S. 

Woods, Timothy Dean 297, 418 

Woodson, Linda Faye 

Woodward, Alice Lee 418 

Woodward, Hardy Bailey 

Woodward, Jimmy J. 

Woodward, Judy A. Cunigan 

Woodworth, Tonya Dee 294, 401 

Wooldridge, Kathy Frances 299, 418 

Wooldridge, Lee Ann 389 

Wooldridge, William Roy 

Woosley, Charles Ray II 

Woosley, James Kirby 285, 291, 300 

Woosley, Kara Lynette 

Woosley, Steve 338 

Wooten, Sandra Gail 

Wootten, Paul Edgar Jr. 299, 401 

Working 84-91 

Worsham, Jackie Lynn 

Wortmington, James 181 

Worthington, Kristal Lynn 389 

Wray, Ricky Lee 7, 220-1, 223-4, 226, 
228 

Wray, Robert Eugene Jr. 

Wrestling Club 261 

Wright, Carolyn Payne 

Wright, Dana Carol 

Wright, Deretha Allen 

Wright, Diane Elizabeth 401 

Wright, Donna Leza 389 

Wright, Frank Timothy 

Wright, Gary Wayne 

Wright, Jackie Lynn 

Wright, James Ray 335, 340 

Wright, Julie Kay 

Wright, Mark Frederick 379 

Wright, Marnica Dawn 

Wright, Martha Nell 

Wright, Michael Lawrence 418 

Wright, Patricia Knipe 

Wright, Reginald Lane 

Wright, Richard Lee 

Wright, Tim 336 

Wright, Tona L. 389 

Wright, William Eugene 

Wright, William Vincent 

Wrigley, Blair Ralph 401 

Wunderlich, Fredric Dale 336 

Wurm, Robert William 

Wurtz, M. Sandra 299, 379 

Wyatt, Jacqueline Beth 302 

Wyatt, Nelda Kay 

Wyatt, Patricia Louise 

Wygal, Claudette Buchanan 

Wynn, Peggy Lee 379 

Wynn, Sara Sabrina 
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Yale, Jay Arl 

Yancey, John Charles 
Yancey, Linda Christine 
Yankey, Harold Dee 270 


Yann, Richard Keith 335, 379 

Yarberry, Diane 

Yarberry, Phyllis J. Wisdom 

Yarbrough, Earnest Gregory 

Yarbrough, Scott Douglas 104 

Yarbrough, Vernon Wayne 

Yates, Barry Eugene 401 

Yates, Cathy 401 

Yates, Charles Edward 

Yates, David Lee 

Yates, Eddie 379 

Yates, Ernest Walton 328-9 

Yates, Gregory Steven 

Yates, James Edward 

Yates, James Ray 379 

Yates, Joyce 379 

Yates, Rita Jo 56, 81 

Yates, Thomas Arthur 196, 283 

Yates, Thomas Daniel 

Yazdani, Ahmacabadi Hamid 

Yderstad, Tana Lee 

Yeast, Bronna Lee 

Yeater, Julia 230, 235 

Yevincy, Vickie Lynne 

Yoeckel, Douglas Gene 389 

Yokley, Sally McCready 

Yokom, Melissa Anne 323, 418 

York, Ella Mae 

York, Judy Lynn 

York, Linda Kay 419 

Youmans, Robert Alan 

Young, Amanda Jane 419 

Young, Benita A. 

Young, Beverly Ann 327, 379 

Young, Catherine Atkins 

Young, Cathy Allen 327 

Young, Cynthia Jean 419 

Young, David Paul 289 

Young, Deborah Lynn 

Young, Debra Sherryl 

Young, Debra Thanial 419 

Young, Deirdre Renee 

Young Democrats 119, 296 

Young, Dennis Wayne 

Young, Greta Sue 

Young, Ian Troy 332-3, 379 

Young, James Anthony 

Young, Jimmy Edward 

Young, Joe Vernon 

Young, Judith Karen Smith 379 

Young, Judy Ann 

Young, Kathleen Louise 

Young, Kent 292 

Young, Kim Elaine 291, 305 

Young, Laura Ellen 

Young, Marie Ruth Helen 327, 419 

Young, Mary Margaret 389 

Young, Michael David 332-3 

Young, Michael Dennis 401 

Young, Monte Ray 339 

Young, Patricia Ann 419 

Young, Paul E. 

Young, Ralph David 

Young Republicans 119, 295 

Young, Richard Wilson 

Young, Rita Cheryl 282, 379 

Young, Rita Kaye 401 

Young, Robbi Sue 379 

Young, Rodney Earl 14, 111, 419 

Young, Sandra Kaye 274, 379 

Young, Shirley Cartwright 

Young, Susanne 

Young, Teresa Ann 

Young, Thomas Lane 

Young, Timothy Shane 

Young, Veronica Eugenia 

Young, William Alan 

Youngblood, Diana Faye 

Younkin, Linda Elizabeth 389 

“You're a Good Man, Charlie Brown” 
103 

Yowell, Lisa Carol 

Yungbluth, Alan 292 


Z 


Zaboronak, Maria Stella 294, 389 
Zacharias, Donald 132-3 
Zachari, Anne Cecile 

Zamani, Mohammad E. 
Zarate, Rene Jose 

Zarkhah, Ayub 379 

Zarruk, Luis Armando 
Zeballos, Patricio O. 

Zegart, Jill A. 

Zeidler, Susan Elizabeth 401 
Zeigel, Howard 154-5 
Zentner, Bonnie Gail 

Zeta Phi Beta 326-7 
Zettlemoyer, Martha F. 
Zettlemoyer, Susan Gay 31 
Ziegler, Kathi Lynn 292, 401 
Zielke, Sheryl Ann 

Zike, Ronald Benjamin 16 
Ziller, David F. 

Zimmerman, Jessica H. 
Zimmerman, Karen Leah 419 
Zimmerman, Patrick Leo 
Zimmerman, Sandra 292, 419 
Zimmerman, Teresa Lynn 267, 401 
Zinsius, Mary Elizabeth 401 
Zirkelbach, Christopher J. 49, 338 
Zoeller, Ann R. 401 

Zoeller, Gregory 332-3 
Zoeller, Julia Ann 

Zoeller, Patrick Dean 

Zoeller, Tom Andrew 314 
“The Zoo Story” 100, 104 
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Wheeler, Mary/“‘The Zoo 
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